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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

Since  the  >piiblication  of  the  second  edition  of  this  book  in 
1910  the  most  important  development  of  the  law  of  torts  is 
that  which  is  due  to  the  passing  of  the  Maritime  Conventions 
Act,  1911,  and  in  this  edition  the  section  dealing  with  liability 
for  collisions  at  sea  has  been  rewritten  accordingly.  I  have 
also  rewritten  the  section  relating  to  the  liability  of  bodies 
corporate,  and  have  recanted  the  opinion  formerly  expressed 
by  me,  in  good  company,  that  there  is  no  such  liability  for 
torts  committed  in  the  course  of  any  business  or  undertaking 
which  is  ultra  vires  of  the  corporation.  On  this  point  I  have 
accepted  the  American  decisions  to  the  contrary  as  authorita- 
tive. Most  of  the  longer  notes  in  earlier  editions  have  now 
been  incorporated  in  the  text.  In  other  respects  this  edition 
differs  little  from  the  second.  In  a  former  preface  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  this  book  would  be  of  use  both  to  lawyers  and 
to  students  of  law.  As  to  students,  I  trust  that  the  con- 
current publication  by  me  of  an  abridgment  for  their  especial 
needs  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  admission  that  the  larger 
work  is  in  any  way  unsuitable  for  use  by  them.  As  to  lawyers, 
the  book  is  admittedly  a  compendium  of  legal  principles 
rather  than  a  comprehensive  digest  of  judicial  decisions,  but, 
in  view  of  the  formidable  growth  of  authority  in  modern  law, 
a  book  may  be  none  the  less  useful  on  that  account.  I  have 
to  thank  Mr.  A.  W.  Chaster,  LL.B,,  Barrister-at-Law,  for 
his  care  in  attending  to  the  passage  of  this  edition  through 
the  press  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  Table  of  Cases  and 
Index. 

J.  W.  S. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
March  1912 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  in  this  book  to  set  forth  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  torts  with  as  much  precision,  coherence,  and 
system  as  the  subject  admits  of,  and  with  as  much  detailed 
consideration  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  work  one  of  practical 
utility.  No  book  is  justified  by  the  good  intent  of  its  author  ; 
but  I  hope  that  the  present  work  will  be  found  of  use  to 
lawyers  and  to  students  of  law  as  a  general  exposition,  in 
moderate  compass,  of  an  extensive  and  in  some  respects 
difficult  and  imperfectly  developed  department  of  our  legal 
system. 

J.  W.  S. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
August  5,  1907 
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THE    LAW    OV    TOUTS 

CHAPTER  I 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  LIABILITY 

§  I.   The  Nature  of  a  Tort 

1.  A  tort  is  a  species  of  civil  injury  or  wrong.  The  dis- Civil  and 
tinction  between  civil  and  criminal  wrongs  depends  on  the  ^''"''"^"^ 
nature  of  the  appropriate  remedy  provided  by  law.  A  civil 
wrong  is  one  w^hich  gives  rise  to  civil  proceedings — proceed- 
ings, that  is  to  say,  which  have  as  their  purpose  the  enforce- 
ment of  some  right  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  as  against  the 
defendant  :  for  example,  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt, 
or  for  the  restitution  of  property,  or  for  the  specific  perform- 
ance of  a  contract,  or  for  an  injunction  against  a  threatened 
injury,  or  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  an  injury  com- 
mitted. Criminal  proceedings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those 
which  have  for  their  object  the  punishment  of  the  defendant 
for  some  act  of  which  he  is  accused.  He  who  proceeds  civilly 
is  a  claimant,  demanding  the  enforcement  of  some  right  vested 
in  himself ;  he  who  proceeds  criminally  is  an  accuser,  demand- 
ing nothing  for  himself,  but  merely  the  punishment  of  the 
defendant  for  a  wrong  committed  by  him. 

It  is^often  the  case  that  the  same  wrong  is  both  civil  and 
criminal — cajjable  of  being  made  the  subject  of  proceedings 
of  both  kinds.  Assault,  hbel,  theft,  and  malicious  injury  to 
property,  for  example,  are  wrongs  of  this  kind.  Speaking 
generally,  in  all  such  cases  the  civil  and  criminal  remedies 
are  not  alternative  but  concurrent,  each  being  independent 
of  the  other/  The  WTongdoer  may  be  punished  crnuinally 
by  miprisonment  or  otherwise,  and  also  compelled  in  a  civil 
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action  to  make  coiupeiisation  or  restitution  to  the  injured 
person. 

2.  Although  a  tort  is  a  civil  injurya^all  civil  injuries  are 
^Iio^jtorts,  there  being  certain  classes  of  such  injuries  which 
for  special  reasons  are  excluded  from  this  department  of  the 
law.  In  the  first  place,  no  civil  injury  is  to  be  classed  as 
a  tort  unless  the  appropriate  remedy  for  it  is  an  action  for 
damages.  Such  an  action  is  an  essential  characteristic  of 
every  true  tort.  Thus,  a  public  nuisance  is  not  to  be  deemed 
a  tort  merely  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  civil  remedy 
of  injunction  may  be  obtained  at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney- 
General  ;  it  is  a  tort  only  in  those  exceptional  instances  in 
which  a  private  person  may  recover  damages  for  loss  sustained 
by  him  in  consequence  thereof.  Nor  is  a  refusal  to  perform 
a  statutory  duty  a  tort  if  the  only  remedy  is  a  mandamus. 
Nor  is  any  wrong  a  tort  if  the  appropriate  remedy  is  an 
action,  not  for  unliquidated  damages,  but  for  a  liquidated 
sum  of  money — e.g.  an  action  for  money  paid  by  mistake,  or 
due  under  a  judgment,  or  paid  to  the  use  of  another  without 
contract.  8uch  claims  are  classed  by  our  law  as  quasi- 
contractual,  being  based  on  a  fictitious  contract  implied  in 
law,  but  in  truth  they  belong  neither  to  the  sphere  of  contract 
nor  to  that  of  tort. 

Although  an  action  for  damages  is  the  essential  remedy 
for  a  tort,  there  may  be  and  often  are  other  remedies  also. 
In  an  action  for  a  private  nuisance  an  injunction  may  be 
obtained  in  addition  to  damages.  In  an  action  for  the  deten- 
tion of  a  chattel  an  order  for  specific  restitution  may  be 
obtained,  if  the  plaintiff  pleases,  instead  of  judgment  for  its 
value.  In  an  action  by  a  plaintiff  dispossessed  of  his  land 
he  recovers  the  land  itself,  in  addition  to  damages  for  the  loss 
suffered  during  the  period  of  his  dispossession.  But  in  all  such 
cases  it  is  solely  by  virtue  of  the  right  to  damages  that  the 
wrong  complained  of  is  to  be  classed  as  a  tort. 

3.  In  the  second  place,  no  civil  injury  is  to  be  classed  as 
a  tort  if  it  is  solely  a  bieach  of  contract.  Breach  of  contract 
is  a  species  of  wrong  which  stands  apart  from  all  others  and 
is  governed  by  a  special  body  of  law  different  in  many  im- 
portajit  respects  from  that  which  determines  other  forms  of 
civil  liability. 
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It  is  olteii  the  case,  however,  that  the  same  wrung  is  both  Concurrence 
a  breach  of  contract  and  a  tort :  and  this  happens  in  at  least  V^  *'^^*'  "r^ 

.  .     breach  of 

two  ways.      In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  mstances  m  contract. 

which  a  person  voluntarily  binds  himself  by  a  contract  to  ■'^"''^*' "^°^^- 
perform  some  duty  which  already  lies  upon  him  independently 
of  any  contract.  The  breach  of  such  a  contract  is  also  a  tort, 
inasmuch  as  liability  would  equally  have  existed  in  such  a  case 
had  there  been  no  contract  at  all  :  for  example,  a  physician 
who  harms  his  patient  by  negligently  administering  a  dele- 
terious drug  is  guilty  of  a  wrong  which  is  both  a  breach  of 
contract  and  a  tort.  It  is  a  breach  of  contract  because  the 
physician  has  impliedly  promised  to  use  due  care  and  skill  in 
the  treatment  of  his  patient,  a,nd  it  is  also  a  tort  because, 
apart  from  contract  altogether,  no  one  has  a  right  to  do  another 
physical  harm  by  giving  him  poison.  Similarly,  a  bailee  who 
wrongfully  refuses  to  restore  the  property  lent  to  him  is  liable 
both  in  contract  and  in  tort  :  in  contract  because  of  his  promise 
to  restore  it  in  due  time,  and  in  tort  because  no  one  has  a  right 
to  detain  another's  property  without  some  special  justification. 
So  also  in  all  other  cases  in  which,  by  a  wilful  or  neghgent  act 
of  misfeasance,  harm  is  done  to  the  person  or  property  of 
another  in  the  course  of  performing  a  rcontract  made  with 
him  which  involves  the  use  of  care  and  skill  :  for  example, 
injury  done  to  a  borrowed  horse  by  overdriving  it. 

4.  There  is,  however,  a  second  and  more  difficult  form  of  the  Second 

concurrence  of  tort  and  breach  of  contract ;  there  are  cases  of  ™'^' 

'  concurrence. 

which  the  defendant  takes  upon  himself  by  contract  a  duty 
which  did  not  precedently  and  independently  exist,  and  yet 
the  breach  of  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  tort.  The  explana- 
tion of  these  cases  is  that  the  defendant  has  by  his  contract — 
although  it  is  a  contract  to  do  something  which  he  was  not 
otherwise  bound  to  do — put  himself  in  such  a  position  that 
he  cannot  now  break  that  contract  without  at  the  same  time 
causing  damage  to  the  j)erson  or  property  of  another,  and  so 
committing  a  tort  by  violating  a  right  which  existed  inde- 
pendently of  contract.  If  I  lend  my  horse  to  one  who 
injures  it  by  overdriving,  he  is,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
guilty  of  a  tort  as  well  as  of  a  breach  of  contract ;  for  the 
duty  not  to  overdrive  another  person's  horse  exists  at  conmion 
law  independently  of  any  contract,     iiut  if  he  kills  the  horse 
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by  failing  to  give  it  food,  it  may  be  assumed  with  some 
confidence  that  he  is  equally  guilty  of  a  tort  :  yet  he  was 
under  no  obligation  to  feed  the  horse  except  by  reason  of  his 
contract  to  do  so.  The  failure  to  supply  food  is  per  se  merely 
a  breach  of  contract,  but  the  killing  of  the  horse  by  reason  of 
this  failure  is  a  tort ;  for  I  have  a  right  apart  from  contract 
that  my  horse  shall  not  be  killed,  and  the  defendant,  by 
undertaking  to  feed  it  and  by  failing  to  do  so,  has  been  the 
direct  cause  of  the  animal's  death,  just  as  much  as  if  he 
had  killed  it  by  administering  poison  or  by  any  other 
misfeasance.  Therefore  if  A  lends  his  horse  to  B,  who  lends 
it  to  C,  who  starves  it  to  death,  we  may  assume  that  A 
would  have  a  good  cause  of  action  in  tort  against  C,  and  that 
C  could  not  plead  that  he  owed  no  duty  save  a  contractual 
one  towards  B. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  there  is  any  general 
rule  of  English  law  that  he  who,  by  breaking  a  contract  with 
one  person,  causes  harm  to  another  is  liable  to  that  other  in 
an  action  of  tort.  In  general,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel, 
he  is  under  no  such  liability,  and  owes  no  duty  save  to  the 
person  with  Avhom  he  contracted.^  Nevertheless  in  certain 
exceptional  instances  this  concurrence  of  contractual  and  de- 
lictal  liability  does  exist,  and  we  are  here  concerned,  not  with 
the  details  of  the  matter,  but  merely  with  the  significance 
of  such  concurrence  in  respect  of  the  nature  and  definition  of 
a  tort.- 

^  Dirkmn,  \.  h'tat(:r'&  Tdcyiaia  Co.  (1877)  3  C.P.D.  1  ;  Euii  v.  Lub- 
buck  (1UU5)  1  K.B.  253. 

^  The  concurrence  of  contractual  and  delictal  liability  is  illustrated 
by  the  f(  Uowing  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  act  of  the  defendant  was  held 
to  be  a  tort,  althouj^h  clearly  at  the  same  time  a  breach  of  contract  : 
lin/mil  V.  Herbert  (lS78)3aP.D.  389  (wrongful  detcntit)n  of  chattels 
lent);  Kelly  v.  Mciropolitun  Rly.  Co.  (1895)  1  Q.B.  9i4  (injury  to 
passenger  through  negligence  of  raih\ay  servant)  ;  Taylor  v.  Man- 
rhcsler,  etc.,  lily.  Co.  (1895)  1  Q.B.  134  (llie  same)  ;  Foalkxs  v.  Mttro- 
jjulitun  Rly.  Co.  (188U)  5  C.P.D.  157  (tlie  same)  ;  Turner  v.  ^Idllibrass 
(1898)  1  Q.B.  5G  (injury  t(j  horse  lent)  ;  ronh'fex  v.  Midland  lUy.  Co. 
(1877)  3  Q.B.I).  23  (wrongful  delivery  of  goods  by  carrier  to  consignee 
after  notice  of  stoppage  in  tranailu)  ;  Sachd  v.  Henderson  (1902)  1  K.B. 
612  (wrongful  removal  of  fixtures  by  landlord  in  interval  between 
agreement  for  lease  and  actual  dimise)  ;  Hayne  v.  Culliford  (1879) 
4  C.P.I).  182  (injury  <o  godds  by  negligiiur  oi  carrier,  whether  cimtract 
of  carriage  made  willi  owner  of  goods  or  not)  ;   Meux  v.  67.  E.  lily.  Co, 
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5.  The  tnio   boundary-line  between  contract  and  tort  is  FictitiouB 
obscured  by  tlio  recognition  in  the  older  law  (a  recognition  f'>n'"""<-npo 

of  tru't  'inri 

which  has  not  yet  wholly  ceased)  of  certain  qnasi-contracts  breach  of 
the  breach  of  which  is  really  a  mere  tort,  and  of  certain  *^o"*ract. 
quasi-torts  which  are  in  reality  mere  breaches  of  contract. 

(a)  Oiiasi-rontrarff;.  It  was,  under  the  old  practice,  and 
indeed  still  is,  permissible  in  certain  cases  to  waive  a  tort 
and  sue  instead  on  a  fictitious  contract  implied  in  law.  Thus, 
if  A  takes  away  and  sells  a  chattel  belonging  to  B,  B  instead 
of  suinf^  him  in  tort  for  the  value  of  the  chattel  may  sue 
him  for  the  price  so  received  by  him  on  its  sale,  on  a  fictitious 
contract  of  agency.  This  doctrine  of  the  waiver  of  torts  will 
be  considered  by  us  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

(&)  Quasi-torts.  Since  the  abolition  of  forms  of  action, 
fictitious  or  quasi-torts  have  ceased  to  perplex  our  modern 
law.  They  were  the  outcome  of  a  perverted  development 
of  legal  procedure,  and  have  disappeared  with  the  procedure 
to  which  they  owed  their  origin.  A  knowledge  that  they 
once  existed,  however,  is  still  essential  if  we  would  read 
with  understanding  the  older  authorities.  The  historical 
explanation  of  these  fictitious  torts,  which  are  in  reality  mere 
breaches  of  contract,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  action 
of  assmnfsit,  which  was  the  general  remedy  for  the  breach 
of  a  simple  contract,  was  in  its  origin  a  mere  variety  of  the 
action  of  case,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  remedies 
for  a  tort.  Our  law  possessed  originally  no  effective  remedy 
for  the  breach  of  a  simple  contract.  When  the  breach  of 
such  a  contract  was  also  a  true  tort,  the  delictal  remedies  of 
trespass  and  case  were  available  ;  but  when  the  wrong  was 
a  mere  breach  of  contract  the  rigour  of  the  older  law  supplied 
no  action  save  in  exceptional  cases.  This  defect  was  ulti- 
mately overcome  by  the  device  of  suing  in  tort  (in  the  action 
of  ease),  even  when  there  was  no  real  tort  at  all,  but  merely 

(1895)  2  Q.B.  387  (the  same)  ;  Gladiodl  v.  Sfeggall  (1839)  o  Ring.  X.C. 
733,  and  Pippin  v.  Sheppard  ( 1 822)  1 1  Price,  400  (negligence  of  surgeon )  ; 
Langridge  v.  Levy  (1837)  2  M.  &  W.  519,  4  M.  &  W.  337  (peri?onaI 
injuries  caused  to  plaintiff  tlirough  fraud  of  defendant  in  selling  a 
dangerous  chattel  to  a  third  person) ;  Payne  x.  Pagers  (1794)  2  H.Rl. 
350  (injury  to  passenger  in  highway  caused  by  failure  of  landlord  ti» 
fulfil  his  contract  with  tenant  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair) ;  Edwards 
V.  Mallan  (1908)  1  K.B.  1002  (negligent  extraction  of  a  tooth). 
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a  breach  of  contract.  In  the  result  the  action  of  case,  when 
so  perverted  from  its  proper  uses  and  employed  as  a  con- 
tractual remedy,  became  differentiated  into  a  distinct  action 
—namely,  assumpsit.  The  improvement  thus  effected  in  the 
law  was  great,  for  it  rendered  possible  for  the  first  time  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  law  of  contract.  But  this 
benefit  was  not  obtained  without  cost.  It  was  based  upon 
a  fictitious  identification  of  torts  with  breaches  of  contract, 
and  until  the  last  days  of  common-law  pleading  the  effects 
remained  visible  of  this  confusion  and  partial  obliteration 
of  the  boundary-line  between  the  law  of  torts  and  the  law 
of  contracts.  For,  notwithstanding  the  differentiation  of 
the  action  of  assummit,  it  continued  to  be  permissible  in 
many  cases  to  sue  in  the  original  delictal  action  of  case  for 
causes  of  action  which  were  undoubtedly  merely  contractual. 
Until  the  abolition  of  forms  of  action,  therefore,  it  remained 
impossible  to  draw  any  logical  distinction  between  contract 
and  tort  which  would  have  conformed  to  the  established 
rules  of  procedure.  At  the  present  day  we  are  at  liberty  to 
disregard  these  perversities  of  the  old  pleading  and  practice 
and  to  draw  in  accordance  with  logical  requirements  the 
boundary-Hne  between  contract  and  tort.  For  examples  of 
such  actions  of  tort  for  pure  breaches  of  contract,  see  Marzetti 
V.  Williams'^  (banker  dishonouring  customer's  cheque) ; 
Weall  V.  King^  and  Green  v.  Greenhanh^  (breach  of  warranty 
on  sale) ;  Burnett  v.  Lynch^  (breach  of  contract  of  indemnity). 
There  are  even  judicial  dicta  which  carry  these  and  similar 
cases  to  their  ultimate  logical  conclusion — namely,  the 
inclusion  of  the  whole  sphere  of  contract  within  that  of  tort. 
"  Wherever  there  is  a  contract,"  says  Lord  Campbell  in 
Brown  v.  Boorman,"^  "  and  something  to  be  done  in  the 
course  of  the  employment  which  is  the  subject  of  that  con- 
tract, if  there  is  a  breach  of  duty  in  the  course  of  that  employ- 
ment, the  plaintiif  may  either  recover  in  tort  or  in  contract." 
If  this  were  indeed  so,  the  whole  distinction  between  tort 
and  breach  of  contract  would  be  reduced  to  a  matter  of 
the  form  of  pleading.     Fortunately  for  the  rationality  of  our 

••'   (IS:!(I)  1  P..  &  Ad.  41  ru  '   (hSlO)  12  Kasl  452. 

'  (ISir.)  2  Marwli.  485.  «   (lS2(i)  5  B.  &  C.  589. 

'  (1844)  11  CI.  &F.  p.  44. 
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law  the  abolition  of  the  old  system  of  procedure  has  enabled 
\is  to  ,£;et  back  to  the  substance  of  the  matter,  taking  no 
furtluM"  account  of  these  anomalies  of  form. 

6.  No  civil  injury  is  to  be  classed  as  a  tort  if  it  is  merely  Tort  and 
a  breach  of  trust  (u-  a  breach  of  some  other  merely  equitable  P '^*^^*^'^ '^^ 
obligation.  The  reason  of  this  exclusion  is  historical  only. 
The  law  of  torts  is  in  its  origin  a  part  of  the  common  law,  as 
distinguished  from  equity,  and  it  was  unknown  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Wrongs,  therefore,  such  as  breach  of  trust,  which 
fell  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Court  stand 
outside  the  category  of  tort,  and  are  governed,  just  as  breach 
of  contract  is,  by  a  body  of  special  rules  differing  in  sundry 
respects  from  those  which  have  been  developed  by  the  common 
law  of  torts.  And  although  at  the  present  day  the  difference 
between  equitable  and  common-law  jurisdictif  n  has  dis- 
appeared, it  is  still  requisite  to  preserve  the  memory  of  it  in 
defining  the  limits  of  the  law  of  torts. 

7.  Summing  the  matter  up,  we  have  seen  that  there  are  Summary 
four  classes  of  wrongs  which  stand  outside  the  sphere  of  tort  : — 
(a)  Wrongs  exclusively  criminal  ; 

(J))  Civil  wrongs  which  create  no  right  of  action  for  damages, 
but  give  rise  to  some  other  form  of  civil  remedy  ex- 
clusively ; 
■  (c)  Civil  wrongs  which  are  exclusively  breaches  of  contract ; 
{d)  Civil  wrongs  which  are  exclusively  breaches  of  trust  or 

of  some  other  merely  equitable  obligation. 
We  may  accordingly  define  a  tort  as  a  civil  wrong  for  which  Tort  defined. 
the  remedy  is  an  action  for  damagcft.  and  which  is  not  exclusivclu 
the  breach  of  a  contract  or  the  breach  of  a  fn/M  or  other  merely 

pqnitahle  nffh'r/nUnn  » 

§  2.  The  General  Conditions  of  Liability 

1.  In  general,  though  subject  to  important  exceptions,  a  tort  Two  con- 
consists  in  some  act  done  by  the  defendant  whereby  he  has  ii.,|jiiity.' 

^  The  terms  tort  and  ivrong  were  originally  synonymous  and  coex- 
tensive in  application.  Tort  is  derived  from  the  Latin  torlnm,  while 
wrong  is  in  its  origin  identical  with  wrnng,  both  the  English  and  the 
Latin  terms  meaning  primarily,  therefore,  conduct  which  is  crookeri  or 
twisted,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  straight  or  right  (recfvm).  Tort, 
however,  has  become  specialised  in  its  application,  while  ivrong  has 
rcinained  generic. 
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wilfully  or  negligently  cniised  some  form  of  harm  to  the 
plaintiff.  That  is  to  say,  liability  for  a  tort  is  commonly  based 
on  the,  co-existence  of  two  conditions  : — 

(a)  Damage  suffered  by  the  plaintiff  from  the  act  of  the 

defendant ; 

(?>)  Wrongful  intent  or  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of 

the  defendant. 

Damage.  2.  Damage.     The  law  of  torts  exists  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 

SSSiSS        venting  men  from  hurting  one  another,  whether  in  respect  of 

their  property,  their  persons,  their  reputations,  or  anything  else 

which  is  theirs.     The  fundamental  principle  of  this  branch  of 

the  law  is  Alterum  non  laedere — -to  hurt  nobody  by  word 

or  deed.     An  action  of  tort,  therefore,  is  usually  a  claim  for 

liiLCYv/*      pecuniary  compensation  in  respect  of  damage  so  suffered. 

L^mniim    HT     3.  Damnum  sine  injuria.     Neyertheless   there   are   many 

line  injuria,    forms  of  harm  of  which  the  law  takes  no  account.     There  are 

many  acts  which,  though  harmful,  are  not  wrongful,  and  give 

no  right  of  action  to  him  who  suffers  their  effects.     Damage 

so  done  and  suffered  is  called  damnum  sine  injuria,^  and  the 

reasons  for  its  permission  by  the  law  are  various  and  not 

capable  of  exhaustive  statement.     For  example,  the  harm 

done  to  the  individual  may  be  more  than  counterbalanced 

by  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  pubhc  at  large  :^as  in  the  case 

of  the  loss  inflicted  on  individual  traders  by  competition  in 

trade, ^  or  certain  forms  of  harm  done  to  one's  neighbour  in 

the  exercise  of  one's  rights  of  property.^)  Or  the  harm  com- 

^ained  of  may  be  too  trivial,  too  indefinite,  or  too  difficult 

of  proof  for  the  legal  suppression  of  it  to  be  expedient  or_ 

effective.  /Thus  no  action,  it  seems,  will  lie  to  recover  damages 

for  mere  mental  suffering  unaccompanied  by  physical  harm, 

though  caused  by  the  wilful  act  or  the  negligence  of  the 

defendant.'  j"  M(>ntal  pain  or  anxiety  the  law  cannot  value 

^  Tiio  torm  injuria  is  here  iisrd  in  its  original  and  proper  senso  of 
wrong  {in  jua,  contrary  to  laA\).     'i'hc  modern  use  of  injury  as  a  syno- 
nym for  damage  is  imfortunale  hut  inveterate. 
"  2  Mor/i(/,  Sicaimhip  Co.  v.  McGregor,  Qow,  tfc  Co.  (LS92)  A.C.  25. 

•■»  Manor  of  Bradford  v.  Pickles  (1895)  A.C.  587. 

«  Didieux.  While  {\mi)  2  K.E.  at  p.  073,  'p<'>'  l\<^"ii<'<ly.  .1.  Simi- 
larly, no  solatimn  for  wounded  feelings  is  recoverahie  under  tlie  Fatal 
Aeeideiils  Aef  for  I  he  death  of  a  relative.  Blake  v.  Midland  lUy.  Co. 
(1852)  18  (^15.  ():{. 
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aiul  does  not  pretend  to  redress."^  So  also  the  harm  done 
may  be  of  such  a  nature  that  tlie  law  considers  it  inexpedient 
to  confer  any  right  of  pecuniary  redress  upon  the  individuals 
injured,  but  provides  some  other  remedy,  such  as  a  criminal 
prosecution,  as  exclusively  appropriate.  Such  is  the  case, 
for  example,  with  the  harm  which  an  individual  suffers  in 
common  with  the  public  at  large  by  reason  of  the  existence  of 
a  public  nuisance.'' 

Since,  therefore,  all  harm  is  not  actionable,  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  liability  for  harm  is  the  general  rule, 
subject  to  specific  exceptions  based  on  definite  grounds,  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  general  rule  is  one  of  exemption 
from  liability  save  in  those  specific  instances  in  which  the 
law  declares  that  particular  kinds  of  harm  are  "wrongful.  In 
other  words  :  Does  the  law  of  torts  consist  of  a  fundamental 
general  principle  that  it  is  wrongful  to  cause  harm  to  other 
persons  in  the  absence  of  some  specific  ground  of  justification 
or  excuse,  or  does  it  consist  of  a  number  of  specific  rules  pro- 
hibiting certain  kinds  of  harmful  activity,  and  leaving  all 
the  residue  outside  the  sphere  of  legal  responsibility^?  It  is 
submitted  that  the  second  of  these  alternatives  is  that  which 
has  been  accepted  by  our  law.  Just  as  the  criminal  law 
consists  of  a  body  of  rules  establishing  specific  offences,  so 
the  law  of  torts  consists  of  a  body  of  rules  establishing  specific 
injuries.  Neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other  is  there 
any  general  principle  of  liability.  Whether  I  am  prosecuted 
for  an  alleged  offence,  or  sued  for  an  alleged  tort,  it  is  for 
my  adversary  to  prove  that  the  case  falls  within  some  specific 
and  ostal)lisli('(l  rule  of  liability,  and  not  for  tiif  1o  defend 
myseTE  by  ])ro\-iim'  tliat  it  is  within  some  spcciiic  and  I'^'alv 
lished  rule  of  justilication  or  excuse.' 

The  following  instances  of  damnum  sine  injuria  sufficiently  Examples  of 
illustrate  the  matter  for  our  present  purpose,  but  any  adequate  ^^"|J),'.;^/"  *'" 

5  Li/ncJi  V.  Knight  (18GI)  9  H.L.C.  at  p.  598. 

«   Winferhoffom  v.  Lord  Derby  (1867)  L.R.  2  Ex.  310. 

^  The  contrary  opinion,  indeed,  has  in  its  favour  the  liigh  autliority 
of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  (Law  of  Torts,  p.  2,  8th  ed.).  His  view  that  all 
harm  is  actionable  luiless  it  falls  within  some  specific  and  recognised 
ground  of  justification  or  excuse  is  one  which  I  should  gladly  accept 
as  affording  a  comprehensive  and  logical  basis  for  the  law  of  torts  ; 
but  it  seems  hard  to  reconcile  it  willi  the  actual  contents  of  (tur  legal 
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discussion  of  those  cases  and  of  the  true  limits  of  the  rules 
established  hj  them  would  be  premature  at  this  stage  of  our 
inquiry. 

In  Mogul  Steamship  Co.  v.  McGregor,  Gow,  &  Co.^  it  was  held 
that  damage  done  by  competition  in  trade  was  not  actionable, 
even  though  the  competition  assumed  the  form  of  a  combina- 
tion among  certain  shipowners  to  drive  a  rival  shipowner 
out  of  the  trade  by  temporarily  reducing  freights  to  an 
unremunerative  level. 

In  Dickson  v.  Renter  s  Telegram  Co.^  the  defendant  company 
negligently  delivered  a  telegraphic  message  to  the  plaintiff,  for 
whom  it  was  not  intended,  and  the  plaintiff  suffered  heavy  loss 
by  acting  upon  certain  instructions  therein  contained.  He  was 
held,  however,  to  have  no  cause  of  action,  the  company  owing 
no  duty  of  care  in  the  matter  to  any  person  except  its  own 
customer,  the  sender  of  the  message. 

In  Mayor  of  Bradford  v.  PicJcles^^  it  was  held  that  damage 
done  to  the  owners  of  waterworks  by  the  act  of  an  adjoining 
owner  in  intercepting  the  underground  supply  of  water  to 
those  works  w^as  merely  damnum,  sine  injuria,  even  though 
the  motive  of  the  defendant  was  a  malicious  intent  to  injure 
the  plaintiffs. 

In  Berry  v.  PeeJc^'^  it  was  decided  that,  in  the  absence  of 
a  contractual  duty  to  use  care,  no  action  will  lie  for  loss  caused 
by  making  negligent  misrepresentations  to  another  person  with 
intent  that  he  should  act  on  them. 

In  Anglo- Algerian  Steamshif  Co.  v.  The  Houlder  Line^~  a 
steamship  belonging  to  the  defendants  was  by  negligent  naviga- 
tion brought  into  collision  with  the  gates  of  a  certain  dock. 
The  injury  so  caused  to  the  gates  necessitated  the  closing  of  the 
dock  for  some  time,  and  in  consequence  the  plaintiffs,  a 
shipping  company,  were  unable  to  obtain  accommodation  in 
the  dock  for  one  of  their  steamers,  and  suffered  pecuniary  loss 
accordingly.     It  was  held,  however,  that  they  had  no  cause 

systom.  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  English  law  contains  any  roasonod 
and  exhaustive  list  of  tlic  grounds  of  exemption  from  liability.  The 
only  adequate  answer  to  many  claims  for  tlamages  is  the  mere  ipst 
dixit  of  the  law  that  no  sueli  cause  of  action  is  recognised. 

8  (1S92)  A.C.  25.  "  (1877)  3.  C.P.D.  1. 

i»  (IHOf))  A.C.  587.  "   (1889)  14  A.C.  337.. 

12  (HH)S)  1  K.P,.  G59. 
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of  action  against  the  owners  of  the  steamship  which  did  tlie 
damage.  Negligent  injury  to  property  gives  an  action  to  the 
owner  of  that  property,  or  to  other  persons  having  somo  pro- 
prietary interest  therein,  but  not  to  mere  strangers  who  are 
thereby  subjected  to  pecuniary  loss. 

In  Cattle  v.  Sfnclion  Wdtenrorls  Co.^^  the  plaintiff  was  a 
contractor  who  had  undertaken  to  construct  a  tunnel  under 
certain  land  belonging  to  another  person.  The  defendants, 
the  owners  of  adjoining  waterworks,  negligently  allowed  the 
escape  of  water  from  their  main,  and  this  escape  rendered  the 
completion  of  the  plaintiff's  contract  much  more  difficult  and 
costly  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Nevertheless  the 
plaintiff  was  held  to  have  no  cause  of  action  for  the  loss  so 
suffered  by  him.  A  nuisance  is  actionable  only  at  the  suit  of 
the  occupier  or  the  owner  of  the  land  affected  by  it  ;  not  at 
the  suit  of  strangers,  whatever  pecuniary  interest  they  may 
have  in  the  non-existence  of  the  nuisance. 

In  Earl  v.  Lubhoc'B'^  the  defendant  contracted  to  repair  a 
van  belonging  to  the  employer  of  the  plaintiff.     He  repaired  it 
so  negligently  that,  while  the  plaintiff  was  driving  it,  one  of  the 
wheels  came  off,  and  the  plaintiff  suffered  personal  injuries  in 
the  resulting  accident.     Yet  he  was  held  to  have  no  cause  of 
action.     The  defendant  was  guilty  of  a  mere  breach  of  con- 
tract, and  was  responsible  to  no  one  save  the  other  party  to 
the  contract — namely,  the  plaintiff's  employer. 
TT      4.  Injuria  sine  damno.     Just  as  there  are  cases  in  which  Inpnia  sine 
damage  is  not  actionable  as  a  tort  [damnum  sine  injuria),  so  '^  ""'""• 
conversely  there  are  cases  in  which  an  act  is  actionable  as  a 
tort  although  it  has  been  the  cause  of  no  damage  at  all  (injuria 
sine  damno).     Torts  are  of  two  kinds — namely,  those  whie^^  are 
actionable  yer  se,  _and  those  which  are  actionable  only  on  proof 
of  actual  damage  resulting  from  them.      The  law  sometimes 
says  to  a  defendant  :  You  will  be  held  liable  if  you  do  such  and 
such  an  act.     At  other  times  it  says  merely  :  You  will  be  held 
liable  if,  in  consequence  of  such  and  such  an  act,  damage  is 
inflicted  on  the  plaintiff.      Thus  the  act  of  trespassing  upon 
another's  land  is  wrongful  and  actionable,  even  though  it  has. 

"  (1875)  L.R.  10  Q.B.  45.3.      See  also  Rpmorcpinge  a  Tlelice   {Socikte 
Anonyyne  da)  v.  Bennetts  (1911)  1  K.B.  24.3. 
1*  (1905)  1  K.B.  253. 
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done  the  plnintif!  not,  tho  slightest  harm.  "  By  the  laws  of 
England  every  invasion  of  jirivate  property,  be  it  ever  so 
minute,  is  a  trespass.  No  man  can  set  his  foot  upon  my 
ground  without  my  license  but  he  is  liable  to  an  action, 
though  the  damage  be  nothing."^^  Similarly  a  libel  is  action- 
able fer  se,  while  slander,  on  the  other  hand  (that  is  to  say, 
verbal  as  opposed  to  written  defamation),  is  in  most  cases 
not  actionable  without  proof  of  actual  damage. 

The  explanation  of  those  cases  in  which  a  right  of  action 
is  conferred  on  a  person  who  has  sustained  no  harm  is  to  be 


found  in  the  fact  that  certain  acts  are  so  likely  to  result 
in  harm  that  the  law  prohibits  them  absolutely  and  irre- 
spective of  the  actual  issue.  We  may  say  that  in  such 
cases  the  law  conclusively  presumes  damage,  because  of  the 
mischievoiis  tendency  of  the  act ;  wnereas  in  other  cases 
there  is  no  presumption,  and  actual  harm  must  be  proved 
as  a  fact. 

The  distinction  may  be  conveniently  expressed  by  distin- 
guishing all  rights  as  being  either  absolute  or  qualified.  An 
absolute  right  is  one  the  violation  of  which  is  actionable  per  se  ; 
a  qualified  right  is  one  the  violation  of  which  gives  rise  in  itself 
to  no  action,  but  is  actionable  only  as  being  in  the  actual 
result  an  instrument  of  mischief.  Thus,  the  right  not  to  be 
libelled  is  absolute,  while  the  right  not  to  be  slandered  is 
merely  qualified. 
Mens  rm.  5.  Mens  rea.     The  second  condition  usually  demanded  by 

•r-  the  law  for  liability  in  an  action  of  tort  is  the  existence  of  either 

wrongful  intention  or  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant.  These  two  different  mental  attitudes  of  the  de- 
fendant towards  his  act  and  its  consequences  may  be  classed 
together  under  the  name  of  mens  rea — a  guilty  mind — and  a 
fundamental  principle  of  delictal  liability  is  expressed  in  the 
maxim.  Actus  non  facit  reum,  nisi  mens  sit  rea.  The  act  itself 
creates  no  guilt  in  the  absence  of  a  guilty  mind.^^  The  reason 
of  this  rule  is  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  law  in  imposing 

"5  Enfirk  v.  Carrinqfon  (17^)"))  1!)  St.'l'r.  KKUi. 

'"  In  ils  .a])plicati()M  to  1  he  rrimivnl  liiw,  vimft  rm  is  usod  in  a  nnrrowor 
Sfiisc  in  include  AVTonf^ful  intention  only,  tliis  boinfjj  commonly  tlic  only 
form  of  it  wliicli  \n  sulilicicnl  to  croalo  criminal  liability.  In  tlio  law  of 
torts,  however,  (he  term  must  he  taken  to  includo  nogligonce  also. 
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liability  on  tliosc  vvlio  do  hurm  to  others  is  to  prevent  such 
harm  by  punishinjf  the  doer  of  it.  He  is  punished  by  being 
compelled  to  make  pecuniary  compensation  to  the  person 
injured.  It  is  clear,  however,  tliat  it  is  useless  to  punish  any 
person,  either  civilly  or  criminally,  unless  he  acted  with  a 
guilty  mind  in  the  sense  already  explained.  No  one  can  be 
deterred  by  a  threat  oi  punishment  from  doinu'  harm  which^ 
he  did  not  intend  «nd  wliinh  ho  did  his  best  to  avoid.  All 
that  the  law  can  hope  to  effect  by  way  of  })enal  discipline  is 
to  make  sure  that  men  will  not  either  wilfully  or  carelessly 
break  the  law  and  inflict  injuries  upon  others. 

Pecuniary  comjiensation  is  not  in  itself  the  ultimate  object 
or  a  sufficient  justification  of  legal  liabihty.  It  is  simply  the 
instrument  by  which  the  law  fulfils  its  purpose  of  penal 
coercion.  When  one  nuin  docs  harm  to  another  without  any 
intent  to  do  so  and  without  any  negligence,  tliere  is  in  general 
no  reason  why  he  should  be  compelled  to  make  compensa- 
tion. The  damage;  done  is  not  thereby  in  any  degree 
diminished.  It  has  been  done,  and  cannot  be  undone..  By 
compelling  compensation  the  loss  is  merely  shifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  one  man  to  those  of  another,  but  it  remains 
equally  heavy.  Reason  demands  that  a  loss  shall  lie  where 
it  falls,  unless  some  good  purpose  is  to  be  served  by  changing 
its  incidence  ;  and  in  general  the  only  purpose  so  served  is 
that  of  punishment  for  w^rongful  intent  or  negligence.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  I  should  insure  other  persons  against 
the  harmful  results  of  my  own  activities,  in  the  absence  of 
any  ntais  rea  on  my  part,  than  why  I  should  insure  them 
against  tlie  inevitable  accidents  which  result  to  them  from 
the  forces  of  nature  independent  of  human  actions  altogether.^' 

It  commonly  makes  no  difference  in  respect  of  the  existence 
or  measure  of  civil  liability  whether  the  mens  rca  of  the  de- 
fendant amounts  to  wrongful  intent  or  merely  to  negligence. 
Whenever  a  man  is  liable  for  doing  a  certain  kind  of  harm 
intentionally,  he  is  in  most  cases  eqvudly  liable  if  he  does  it 
negligently.  This  rule,  however,  as  to  the  equivalence  of 
the  two  forms  of  tnens  rea  is  subject  to  certain  exceptions — 
cases  in  which  wrongful  intent  is  a  ground  of  hability,  but 

^^  For  a  discussion  uf  thits  matter,  siu  Holmes'.s  Common  Law,  pp. 
81-96  ;  PoUock's  Torts,  pp.  130-147,  8tli  ed. 
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negligence  is  not.  To  take  a  single  example,  it  is  actionable  to 
cause  liaini  to  a  person  by  wilfully  and  fraudulently  deceiving 
him,  but  it  is  not  in  general  actionable  to  do  similar  harm  by 
means  of  a  merely  negligent  misrepresentation.^** 

§  3.   Absolute  Liability 

Mens  rea  1.  The  rule  that  mens  rea  in  one  or  other  of  its  two  forms 

reamrrrfJ^  ' — wrongful  intent  or  negligence — is  an  essential  condition  of 
civil  liability  for  a  tort  is  subject  to  important  exceptions. 
These  exceptional  cases  in  which  liability  is  independent  of 
intention  or  negligence  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  as 
cases  of  absolute  liability.  They  may  be  explained  and  justified 
(except  so  far  as  they  are  merely  the  outcome  of  historical 
accident)  as  being  based  on  a  conclusive  presumption  of  negli- 
gence— a  presumption  established  by  the  law  on  the  ground 
that  to  require  actual  proof  of  the  necessary  mens  rea  would 
in  these  particular  instances  impose  too  great  a  burden  upon 
the  plaintiff  and  unduly  limit  the  efficiency  and  the  certainty 
of  the  administration  of  justice. 

All  cases  of  absolute  liability  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  : — 

(a)  Liability  for  inevitable  accident  ; 

(b)  Liability  for  inevitable  mistake  ; 

(c)  Vicarious  liability  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  others. 
Inevitable           2.  Inevitable  accident.     Damage  is  said  to  be  caused  by  in-> 
usuaUv  a         cvitablc  accidcut  when  it  is  not  caused  intentionally,  and  could 
yood  defence,  not  have  been  avoided  by  reasonable  care  on  the  part  of  him 

w^ho  caused  it.^  It  need  not  have  been  inevitable  in  the 
stricter  sense — that  is  to'say,  incapable  of  being  prevented  at 
all.  If  a  man  will  carry  firearms  or  drive  a  horse,  his  duty 
is  merely  to  use  reasonable  care  not  to  do  harm  to  others 
thereby  ;  and  if  notwithstanding  the  use  of  such  care  an 
accident  happens,  he  may  plead  that  it  was  due  to  inevitable 
accident  ;  and  it  will  be  no  answer  to  this  plea  that  by  a 
greater  degree  of  care  he  might  have  avoided  the  mischief,  or 
that  if  he  had  altogether  refrained  from  those  dangerous 
forms  of  activity  it  would  not  have  ensued. 

'»  Dtrry  v.  Peck  (18S«J)  14  A.C.  .'J:}?. 
^  Tht  Marptnia  (1872)  L.K.  4  P.O.  212. 
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Tliut  inevitable  accident  in  this  sense  is  cuninionly  a  good 
defence  in  an  action  of  tort  is  merely  an  applicati(ni  of  the 
general  principle  as  to  the  requirement  of  mens  rea.  Not- 
withstanding this  general  principle,  however,  there  are 
exceptional  cases  in  which  inevitable  accident  is  not  recog- 
nised as  any  ground  of  exemption — cases  in  which  a  man 
acts  at  his  peril  (sua  periculo)  and  is  made  by  law  an  insurer 
of  others  against  the  harmful  results  of  his  activities.  What 
these  cases  are  we  shall  consider  in  detail  later.  It  is  sufficient 
to  mention  here,  as  illustrations,  damage  done  by  the  tres- 
passes of  cattle,^  damage  done  by  fire,^  damage  done  by  wild 
animals,'*  and  damage  done  by  the  escape  of  water  or  other 
dangerous  substances  brought  or  kept  by  any  one  upon  his 
land. 5  « 

3.  Inevitable  mistake.     Although  inevitable  aceident  is  com-  Inevitable 
monlv  a  good  defence  against  civil  liability,  inevitable  mistake, ""u||i | ^"^ j^^ 
is  commonly  no  defence  at  all.     Any  wilful  interference  with  defence, 
the  property,  person,  reputation,  liberty,  or  other  right  of 
another  person  on  a  supposed  justification  is  done  at  the 
doer's  peril ;    and  if  the  justification  does  not  in  truth  exist j 
a  belief  in  its  existence,  however  honest  and  reasonable,  is  no 
defence.     It  makes  no  difference  in  such  a  case  whether  the 
mistake  is  one  of  fact  or  one  of  law. 

It  is  essential  for  this  reason  to  distinguish  carefully  between  Accident  and 
accident  and  mistake.     The  plea  of  inevitable  accident  is  that  ^„^ui^hed  ' 
the  consequences  complained  of  as  a  wrong  were  not  intended 
by  the  defendant  and  could  not  have  been  foreseen  and 
avoided  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care.     The  plea  of  in- 
evitaole  mistake,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  aitliou^h  the  act 

^  Ellis  V.  Loftus  Iron  Go.  (1874)  L.R.  10  C.P.  10. 
^  Black  V.  Ghristclmrch  Finance  Co.  (1894)  A.C.  48. 

*  Filburn  v.  People's  Palace  Co.  (1890)  25  Q.B.D.  258. 

*  Rijlands  v.  Fletcher  (1868)  L.R.  3  H.L.  330. 

^  It  waK  at  one  time  doubted  whutlicr  tliu  defence  of  inevitable  acci- 
dent was  available  at  all  in  the  ca,se  of  damage  for  which  the  appropriate 
remedy  was  the  old  action  of  trespass  (to  person  or  property').  But  it  is 
now  settled  that  there  is  no  distinction  in  this  respect  between  trespass 
and  other  forms  of  delictal  remedy.  ISlanlcy  v.  Powell  (1891)  1  Q.B.  86  ; 
Holmes  v.  Mather  (1875)  L.R.  10  Ex.  261.  For  the  history  of  the  law 
on  tills  point,  see  Street ''s  Foundations  of  Legal  Liability,  Vol.  I.,  74-82  ; 
Pollock's  Law  of  Torts,  pp.  138-148,  8th  ed.  ;  Holmes's  Common  Law, 
pp.  84-89. 
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aiid  its  consequences  were  intended,  the  defeudant  acted 
under  an  erroneous  belief,  formed  on  reasonable  grounds,  that 
somecirc ill iisia lice  existed  wliich  justified  him..  Such  a 
mistaken  belief  in  just  i Ileal  ion,  however  reasonable,  is  not 
itself  a,  jusi  itieatitui.     This  is  probably  the  must  important 


ol'  all  the  I'xeeptioiis  recognised  by  law  to  the  requirement 
of  iiu  us  rv((  as  a  ground  of  civil  liabili^-.  It  must  be  regardec 
as  having  its  reason  in  liie  evidentiiiTclifiiculties  in  which  the 
law  would  find  itself  involved  if  it  consented  to  make  any 
inquiry  into  the  honesty  and  reasonableness  of  a  mistaken 
belief  which  a  defendant  sets  up  as  an  excuse  for  his  wrongful 
act. 

Thus,  an  auctioneer  who  sells  and  delivers  goods  as  the 
agent  of  a  customer  having  no  title  to  them  is  liable  for  their 
value  to  the  true  owner,  even  though  he  so  acted  in  good  faith 
and  without  negligence,  and  even  though  he  has  already  paid 
'  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  his  own  customer.'  "  Persons  deal 
with  the  property  in  chattels  or  exercise  acts  of  ownershiu. 
over  them  at  their  peril. "^  Similarly,  he  who  enters  upon  the 
land  of  another  is  liable  in  trespass,  even  though  he  honestly 
and  on  reasonable  grounds  believed  that  the  land  was  his  own, 
or  that  he  had  a  right  of  entry  on  it."  So  although  a  de- 
famatory statement  is  not  actionable  if  it  is  true,  a  mistaken 
belief  in  its  truth,  on  whatever  grounds  it  may  be  based,  is 
commonly  no  defence.  He  who  attacks  another's  reputation 
does  so  at  his  own  peril.  So  a  sheriff  who  by  mistake  in  the 
execution  of  a  writ  seizes  the  goods  of  the  wrong  person 
or  arrests  the  wrong  person  is  just  as  responsible  in  an 
action  for  damages  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  wilful 
wrong.  ^° 
Snpcial  cnM-a  4.  To  this  general  principle  of  absolute  liability  for  mistake 
in^w^^li  ^j^g  jg^^y  recognises  a  few  exceptions  of  minor  importance,  there 

mistake  a  ."  ,•,•  ,  ^  i  ii        ii- 

d'ood  defence,  bemg  certam  cases  ni  which  it  would  work  such  hardship  or 
interfere  so  seriously  with  the  exercise  of  lawful  activities  that 
it  is  necessary  to  relax  it.  Thus,  for  example,  the  mistaken 
prosecution  of  an  innocent  man  is  not  in  itself  an  actionable 

'   ComniidatidCu.  v.  Curlis  {l,S!i2)  1  t,>.B.  105. 
«  Folder  V.  noUim{im2)  L.R.  7  Q,.B.  at  p.  G.Sl). 
»  Btt.sdj/  V.  Clarkmn,,  '.\  Lev.  :)7  ;  Capv  v.  Shari)c  (1911)  2  K.B.  837. 
^^  Glasupook  V.  Youtii/  (iSi.'!))  2  li.  &  C.  Oini. 
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wron^  ;  for  such  a  rule  would  effectually  prevent  the  admini- 
stration of  the  criminal  law.  A  prosecutor  incurs  no  liability 
unless  he  acted  botli  maliciously  and  without  reasonable 
cause. ^^  So  the  mistaken  arrest  of  an  innocent  man  on  sus- 
picion of  felony  is  not  actionable,  if  a  felony  has  actually  been 
committed,  and  if  tliere  is  reasonable  ground  for  believing 
that  the  person  arrested  is  guilty  of  it.^'-  So  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  mistaken  defamatory  statement  is  actionable  in 
ordinary  cases,  yet  in  those  special  cases  which  are  said  to  be 
privileged,  mistake  creates  no  liability  unless  the  statement 
is  not  merely  erroneous  but  is  also  made  maliciously  from  an 
improper  motive. 

5.  Vicarious  liabilifi/.  The  third  and  last  form  of  absolute  Vicarious 
liability  is  that  which  may  be  distinguished  as  vicarious.  In  "^^"'*^>'- 
general  a  person  is  responsible  only  for  his  own  acts,  but  there 
are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  law  imposes  on  him  vicarious 
responsibility  for  the  acts  of  others.  The  most  important  and 
far-reaching  instance  of  this  is  the  responsibility  of  a  master 
for  his  servant.  A  master  is  liable  for  the  torts  of  his  servant 
provided  that  they  are  committed  in  the  course  of  the  servant's 
employment,  even  though  they  were  not  authorised  by  the 
master,  and  indeed  even  though  they  were  expressly  forbidden 
by  him.^^  Minor  instances  of  vicarious  liability  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  husband  for  the  torts  of  his  wife,^^  that  of  a 
partner  for  the  torts  of  his  partner  in  and  about  the  partner- 
ship business,^ ^  and  that  of  a  corporation  for  the  torts  of  its 
directors  and  other  agents  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. ^^ 


§  4.  Wrongful  Intent  and  Malice 

1.  The  term  malice,  as  used  in  law,  is  ambiguous,  and  Ambiguity 
possesses  two  distinct  meanings  which  require  to  be  carefully  "n^^ike" 
distinguished.     It   signifies   either    ([)   wilful   and   conscious 
wrongdoing,  or  (2)  action  determined  bv  aii  impro])er  motive. 
To  act  maliciously  means  sometimes  to  do  the  act  intentionally, 

"  Elsee  V.  Smith  (1822)  1  Dowl.  &  Ry.  97. 

1-  Bcckwith  V.  Philhy  (1827)  6  B.  &  C.  635. 

^*  Limpus  V.  London  General  Omnibus  Co.  (18G2)  1  H.  &  C.  526. 

"  Earle  v.  Kingscote  (1900)  1  Ch.  203. 

15  Hamlyn  v.  Hoiiston  (1903)  1  K.B.  81. 

1*  Citizen's  Life  Assurance  Co.  v.  Brown  (1904)  A.C.  423. 
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with  knowledge  that  it  is  wrongful,  while  at  other  times  it 
means  to  do  the  act  from  some  wrong  and  improper  motive, 
some  motive  of  which  the  law  disapproves.  This  motive  need 
not  be  that  of  spite  or  ill-will — that  is  to  say,  it  need  not  amount 
to  malice  in  the  narrow  and  popular  sense  of  the  term.  Any 
motive  is  malicious  in  the  legal  sense  which  is  not  recognised 
by  law  as  a  sufficient  and  proper  one  for  the  act  in  question. 

First  sense  of       As  an  example  of  the  use  of  malice  in  the  first  sense — i.e. 

the  term.  wilful  and  conscious  wrongdoing — we  may  take  the  criminal 
law  as  to  unlawful  and  malicious  injuries  to  property.^  To 
kill  an  animal  unlawfully  and  maliciouslv  means  to  kill  it 
mtentionallv,  knowing  that  the  act  is  illegal.  The  term 
malicious  refers  here  not  to  the  motive  or  reason  of  the  act, 
but  to  the  knowledge  with  which  it  is  committed.  A  malicious 
wrong  in  this  sense  is  opposed  to  a  negligent  wrong  and  to  one 
committed  under  an  honest  though  mistaken  claim  of  right. 
"  Malice,"  it  has  been  said,^  in  reference  to  this  class  of  cases, 
"  may  be  defined  to  be  where  any  person  wilfully  does  an  act 
injurious  to  another  without  lawful  excuse."  It  is  to  malice 
in  this  sense  that  the  well-known  definition  given  by  Bay  ley,  J., 
in  Bromage  v.  Prosser^  is  exclusively  applicable  :  "  Malice  in 
common  acceptation  means  ill-will  against  a  person,  but  in 
its  legal  sense  it  means  a  wrongful  act  done  intentionally 
without  just  cause  or  excuse."^ 

Second  sense       2.  Clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  this  first  sense  of  the 

o      e  erm.     ^^^^^  malice  is  the  second  sense,  in  which  it  signifies  the  exist- 

1  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  ss.  40,  51,  etc. 

*  R.  V.  Pembliton  (1874)  L.R.  2  C.C.  at  p.  122,  per  Blackburn,  J. 
=»  (1825)  4  B.  &  C.  at  p.  255. 

*  Cf.  Bowen,  L.J.,  in  Mogul  Steamship  Co.  v.  MeGregor,  Gon\  db  Co. 
2.3  Q.B.I),  p.  612  :  "  Maliciously  means  and  implies  an  intention  to  do 
an  act  which  is  wrongful  to  the  detriment  of  another."  So  Lord  Watson 
in  Allen  v.  Flood  (1898)  A.C.  p.  94  :  "  In  order  to  constitute  legal  malice 
the  act  done  must  be  wrongful  .  .  .  and  the  intentional  doing  of  that 
WTongful  act  will  make  it  a  malicious  wrong  in  the  sense  of  law."  It 
need  only  be  added  that  wrongful  intent,  and  therefore  malice  in  this 
sense,  extends  in  law  to  include  not  merely  actual  intent,  but  also  that 
constructive  intent  which  the  law  occasionally  attributes  to  him  who, 
though  ho  does  not  in  fact  intend  a  mischief,  acts  with  full  knowledge 
of  11h^  danger  and  with  reckless  and  conscious  disregard  of  it.  See,  on 
the  whole  mailer.  Miles  y.  Hvtrhi'nqs{\\)()'^)2V..V>.  714  ;  Daniel \.  Janes 
(1877)  2  (!.1M).  .351  ;  Jfeg.  v.  Maltliews  (1877)  14  Cox  C.C.  5  ;  Beg.  v. 
Pembliton  (1874)  L.R.  2  C.C.  1 19  ;   JUg.  v.  Child,  L.R.  1  C.C.  ,307. 
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ence  of  an  improper  motive.  Thus,  malicious  prosecution  does 
not  mean  tlic  intentional  and  consciously  wrontrful  prosecution 
of  an  innocent  man  :  it  means  a  prosecution  inspired  by  an 
improper  motive — a  motiye  which  the  law  does  not  allow  and 
sanction  :  for  example,  the  extortion  of  money.'"'  A  prosecu- 
tion so  inspired  may  be  actionable  even  though  there  was  an 
honest  belief  in  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  Similarly,  malicious 
defamation  does  not  mean  the  intentional  publicati(m  of  a 
defamatory  statement,  but  defamation  which  (even  though 
honestly  and  on  reasonable  grounds  believed  to  be  true  in 
fact  and  therefore  justified  in  law)  is  inspired  by  an  improper 
motive.  Such  a  motive  destroys  the  protection  which  the 
law  affords  to  defamatory  statements  made  on  privileged 
occasions.^ 

3.  Save  in  exceptional  cases  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  Motive 
malice  in  the  sense  of  improper  motive  is  entirely  irrelevant  in  5'°",™°"  / 
the  law  of  torts.  The  law  in  general  asks  merely  what  the 
defendant  has  done,  not  why  he  did  it.  A^good  motive  is  no 
justification  for  an  act  otherwise  illegal,  and  a  l)a(l  motive  does 
not  make  wrongful  an  act  otherwise  legal.  The  rule  is  based 
partly  on  the  danger  of  allowing  such  a  tribunal  as  a  jury  to 
determine  the  liability  of  a  defendant  by  reference  to  their  own 
opinions  and  prejudices  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  motives,  and 
partly  on  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  these  motives 
really  were. 

A  leading  case  on  this  matter  is  The  Mayor  of  Bradford  v.  \ 
Pickles,'^  in  which  the  defendant  was  held  not  liable  for  inten- 
tionally intercepting,  by  means  of  excavations  on  his  own  land, 
the  underground  water  that  would  otherwise  have  flowed  into 
the  adjoining  reservoir  of  the  plaintiffs,  although  his  sole 
motive  in  so  doing  was  to  coerce  the  plaintiffs  to  buy  his  land 
at  his  own  price.  It  was  already  settled  law  that  the  inter- 
ception of  underground  water  is  not  an  actionable  wrong, 
even  though  done  intentionally,^  but  in  the  present  case  an 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  an  exception    to   this  rule 

5  Mitchell  V.  Jenkins  (18.33)  5  B.  &  Ad.  p.  595. 

*  "Acting    maliciously   means    acting    from    a    l)a(l    motive."     Per 
Parke,  B.,  in  Brook  v.  Rawl  (1849)  19  L.J.  Ex.  p.  115. 
'  (1895)  A.C.  587. 
»  Chasemore  v,  Richards  (1859)  7  H.L.C.  349. 


in  which 
motive  is 
relevant. 
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when  the  damage  was  caused  not  merely  intentionally  but 
maliciously.  This  contention,  however,  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Lord  Watson  says  :^  "  No  use  of  property 
which  would  be  legal  if  due  to  a  proper  motive  can  become 
illegal  because  it  is  prompted  by  a  motive  which  is  improper 
or  even  malicious."  Lord  Macnaghten  speaks  to  the  same 
effect  :^°  "  In  such  a  case  motives  are  immaterial.  It  is  the 
act,  not  the  motive  for  the  act,  that  must  be  regarded.  If 
the  act  apart  from  the  motive  gives  rise  merely  to  damage 
without  legal  injury,  the  motive,  however  reprehensible  it 
may  be,  will  not  supply  that  element."  The  same  principle 
was  again  formulated  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  later  case 
of  Allen  V.  Flood.  Lord  Watson  there  says  :  ^^  "  Although  the 
rule  may  be  otherwise  with  regard  to  crimes,  the  law  of 
England  does  not,  according  to  my  apprehension,  take  into 
account  motive  as  constituting  an  element  of  civil  wrong. 
.  .  .  The  existence  of  a  bad  motive  in  the  case  of  an  act 
which  is  not  in  itself  illegal  will  not  convert  that  act  into  a 
civil  wrong. "^2 

4.  There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  general  principle  that 
motive  or  malice  is  immaterial  in  the  law  of  torts — exceptions 
I-  which  obtained  firm  establishment  in  the  law  before  the 
general  doctrine  had  received  express  recognition.  The  chief 
of  these  exceptional  cases  are  the  wTonp;s  of  defamation  and 

/.  malicious  prosecutij^m.  An  erroneous  defamatory  statement 
in;i(l("  oil  ;i  juivilcLicd  occusion  is  cxt/used  by  the  law  if  it  is 
made  liDiicstly  and  I'lom  a  proper  motive,  but  otherwise  it  is 
subjected  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  absolute  liability  for  mistake. 

^^  Similarly,  the  mistaken  dvosccuI  i<>n  ol  an  innorciit  pcisonon 
insufficient  grounds  is  excused  by  the  law  if  it  was  inspiit'd  ]by 
proper  motives,  but  the  existence  of  malice  destroys  this 

9  (1895)  A.C.  p.  598.  i"  Ibid.  p.  601. 

"  (1898)  A.C.  p.  92. 

^^  See  also  Die  remarks  of  Lord  Horscholl  at  p.  118,  and  of  Lord 
Macnaghton  at  p.  15.3.  Lord  Sliand  a1  p.  107  says  :  "  'J'lie  exorcise  by  a 
person  of  a  legal  right  does  not  become  illegal  because  the  motive  of 
action  is  improper  or  malicious."  Compare  the  German  Civil  Code, 
sec.  220  ;  "  I'he  exercise  of  a  right  is  not  allowable  when  its  sole 
object  is  to  injure  another  person."  The  particular  application 
made  of  the  general  principle  to  the  facts  in  Allen  v.  Flood  is  a 
matter  which  will  call  for  detailed  consideration  in  another  connection  : 
see  s.  152. 
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protection    and    subjects    the    prosecutor    to    the    ordinary 
principlethat  he  wlio  makes  a  mistake  must  pay  for  it. 

§  5.  Negligence 

1 .  Negligence  is  the  breacli  of  a  leffixl  duty  to  take  care.     It  Negligence 
is  carelessness  in  a  matter  in  which  carefulness  is  made  obliga-  ^^,^  ^nnigiu 

■   I..  : o       intent  dia- 

tory  by  law.  Negligence  and  wrongful  intent  are  the  two  tiuguished. 
alternative  forms  of  mens  rea,  one  or  other  of  which  is 
commonly  required  by  law  as  a  condition  of  liability.  Each 
consists  in  a  certain  mental  attitude  of  the  defendant  towards 
the  consequences  of  his  act.  He  intends  those  consequences 
when  he  foresees  and  desires  them,  and  therefore  does  the 
act  in  order  that  they  may  happen.  He  is  guilty  of  negli- 
gence, on  the  other  hand,  when  he  does  not  desire  the  con- 
sequences, and  does  not  act  in  order  to  produce  them,  but  is 
nevertheless  indifferent  or  careless  whether  they  happen  or 
not,  and  therefore  does  not  refrain  from  the  act  notwith- 
standing the  risk  that  they  may  happen.  The  careless  man 
(s  he  who  does  not  care — who  is  not  anxious  or  not  sufficiently 
anxious  that  his  activities  shall  not  be  the  cause  of  loss  to 
others.  The  wilful  wrongdoer  is  he  who  desires  to  do  harm  ; 
the  negligent  wrongdoer  is  he  who  does  not  sufficiently  desire 
to  avoid  doing  it.  Nealigence  and  wrongful  intent  are  in- 
consistent and  mutually  exclusive  states  of  mind.  He  who 
causes  a  result  intentionally  cannot  also  have  caused  it  negli- 
gently, and  vice  versa. ^ 

2.  Negligence  is  usually  accompanied  by  inadvertence,  but  Negligence 
it  is  not  the  same  thing,  and  this  coincidence  is  not  invariable,  ^"[.t^^^ce 
Carelessness  as  to  possible  consequences  very  often  results  in  a 

^  Negligcnco  is  defined  by  VVilles,  J.,  in  Grill  v.  General  Iron  Screw 
Collier  Co.  (1866)  L.R.  1  C.P.  p.  612,  as  "  the  absence  of  such  care  as  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  defendant  tf)  use."  "  Actionable  negligence,"  says 
Brett,  M.R.,  in  Heaven  v.  Peitder  (1883)  11  Q.B.D.  at  p.  507,  "con- 
sists in  the  neglect  of  the  use  of  ordinary  care  or  skill  towards  a  person 
to  whom  the  defendant  owes  the  duty  of  observing  ordinary  care  and 
skill,  by  which  neglect  the  plaintiff,  without  contributory  neghgence  on 
his  own  part,  has  suffered  injury  to  his  person  or  property."  "  Fraud 
imports  design  and  purpose  ;  negligence  imports  that  you  are  acting 
carelessly  and  without  that  design  "  :  Kettlewell  v.  Watson  (1882)  21 
Cli.D.  at  p.  706,  per  Fry,  J. 
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failure  to  bring  those  consequences  to  mind — i.e.  inadvert- 
ence. Commonly,  therefore,  the  careless  person  not  only 
does  not  intend  the  consequence,  but  does  not  even  advert  to 
it ;  its  possibility  or  probability  does  not  occur  to  his  mind. 
But  this  is  not  always  so,  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  wilful— 
i.e.  conscious  and  advertent — negligence.  The  wrongdoer 
may  not  desire  or  intend  the  consequence,  but  may  yet  be 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  risk  of  it.  He  does  not  intentionally 
cause  the  harm,  but  he  intentionally  and  consciously  exposes 
others  to  the  risk  of  it.  He  who  throws  a  stone  over  a  wall 
into  the  street,  and  so  hurts  a  passer-by,  may  have  been 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  danger  which  he  was  thus  causing, 
and  yet  so  careless  of  others'  rights  and  interests  that  he 
was  content  to  risk  the  happening  of  an  accident.  But 
whether  he  did  or  did  not  advert  to  the  danger,  he  was  guilty 
merely  of  negligence,  and  not  of  wilful  harm.  There  is  no 
'wilful  harm  unless  he  not  merely  adverted  to  the  possible 
consequence,  but  did  the  act  in  order  that  that  consequence 
should  happen. 
Subjective  3.  The  term  negligence  is  used  to  denote  not  merely  the 

and  objective  j^^gntal  attitude  that  has  been  described,  but  also  conduct  pro- 

Hcnses  of  i  i  t 

term  duced  by  such  mental  attitude.     In  other  words,  negligence 

negligence.  jjjeans  either  subiectivelv  a  careless  state  of  mind,  or  gbiec- 
tively  careless  conduct — ^just  as  cruelty,  for  example,  denotes 
either  a  subjective  disposition  or  objective  conduct  produced 
by  such  a  disposition.  This  double  use  causes  no  difficulty 
or  confusion,  for  negligence  in  the  one  sense  is  necessarily 
accompanied  by  negligence  in  the  other  also  ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  in  any  case  we  use  the  term 
subjectively  or  objectively.  Neghgence  in  the  subjective 
sense  is  opposed  to  wrongful  intent ;  neghgence  in  the 
objective  sense  is  opposed  to  intentional  wrongdoing. 

It  is  negligence  in  its  objective  sense  that  is  referred  to  in 
the  well-known  definition  of  Alderson,  B.,  in  Bltjth  v. 
BinnitKjlmn  Waterworks  Co.  :-  "  Negligence  is  the  omission 
to  do  something  which  a  reasonable  man,  guided  upon  those 
considerations  which  ordinarily  regulate  the  conduct  of 
human  ail'airs,  would  do,  or  doin^^  somethin;^  which  a  prudent 
and  reasonable  man  would  not  do."  Negligence,  that  is  to 
■'  (1H.5())  11  Ex.  at  p.  784. 
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say,  is  conduct  different  from  that  of  a  prudent  and  reasonable 
man  ;  therefore  it  is  imprudent  and  unreasf)nable  conduct — 
viz.  conduct  unaccompanied  by  that  anxious  consideration 
of  consequences  which  is  called  care. 

4.  Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  define  negligence  as  a  The 
purely  objective  fact  involving  no  characteristic  or  essential  ^/,^^o*^^'^^f 
mental  attitude  at  all.  Negligence,  it  is  said,  is  a  failure  to  nogligence. 
take  care,  and  to  take  care  means  to  take  precautions  against 
harm ;  or,  putting  the  same  argument  in  another  way, 
negligence  is  unreasonable  and  imprudent  conduct,  and 
whether  conduct  deserves  these  epithets  is  a  purely  objective 
question  depending  in  no  way  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
actor.  This,  however,  is  a  defective  analysis  of  the  con- 
ception. To  cause  harm  by  a  failure  to  take  precautions  is 
not  necessarily  want  of  care  or  negligence,  for  it  may  be 
intentional  wrongdoing  or  a  mere  accident.  Which  of  these 
three  things  it  is  cannot  be  ascertained  save  by  looking 
into  the  mind  of  the  defendant  in  order  to  see  what  his  mental 
attitude  Avas  towards  the  act  and  its  consequences.  To  mix 
poison  in  food  and  leave  it  where  it  will  probably  be  eaten 
by  some  one  who  thereby  comes  to  his  death  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  negligent  act ;  for  the  result  may  have  been  intended 
or  it  may  have  been  a  mere  accident  due  to  ignorance  that  the 
substance  was  poisonous.  How  can  we  tell  whether  it  was 
wilful,  negligent,  or  accidental,  save  bv  reference  to  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  doer  ?  So  also  with  the  suggestion  that 
negligence  is  unreasonable  conduct,  and  therefore  a  purely 
objective  fact.  There  is  no  purely  objective  test  of  reasoiir 
ablenesSj  No  man  can  be  judged  in  this  respect,  save  by 
reference  to  what  he  knew  or  foresaw,  or  would  have  known 
or  foreseen  had  he  been  in  his  own  heart  sufhciently  careful 
and  anxious  to  do  no  harm  to  others. 

The  plausibility  of  the  objective  theory  of  negligence  comes 
from  the  fact  that  in  respect  of  civil  liability  it  is  commonly  a 
matter  of  indillerence  whether  the  defendant  acted  wilfully  or 
merely  negligently.  He  is  equally  liable  in  each  case  ;  there- 
fore there  is  no  need  to  distinguish  between  these  two  forms 
of  metis  rea,  or  to  inquire  whether  in  fact  the  defendant  did 
or  did  not  intend  the  consequences  of  his  act.  So  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  distinction  between  intention  and  negligence  does 


of  care. 
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become  material  in  law,  it  becomes  clear  at  the  same  time 
that  each  of  them  is  essentially  a  subjective  fact  :  for  example. 
criminal  liability  usually  (1('])l']i(1s  oh  winjinful  intent,  as 
distinguished  from  nculiucjicoj  «<>  also  do  certain  forms 
of  civil  liability,  such  as  that  which  arises  from  misrepre- 
sentation.^ 
The  duty  5.  The  duty  of  care.^    There  is  no  neM'li^^ence  unless  there  is 

in  the  particular  case  a  le.^al  duty  to  take  care,  and  this  duty 
must  be  one  which  is  owed  to  the  plaintiff  himself  and  not 
merely  to  others.     "  The  ideas  of  negligence  and  duty  are 
strictly  correlative,"  says  Bowen,  L.J.,^  "  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  negligence  in  the  abstract  ;  negligence  is  simply 
neglect  of  some  care  which  we  are  bound  to  exercise  towards 
somebody."     This  duty  of  carefulness  is  not  universal  ;    it 
does  not  extend  to  all  occasions,  and  all  persons,  and  all  modes 
of  activity.     There  are  cases  in  which,  although  there  is  a 
'duty  not  to  cause  harm  intentionally,   there   is   no   corre- 
sponding duty  to  take  care  not  to  cause  it  accidentally.     Thus, 
I  must  not  deceive  another  to  his  own  hurt  by  wilfully  telling 
him  lies,  but  I  am  commonly  under  no  obligation  to  take 
care  that  the  statements  which  I  make  to  him  are  true. 
So  a  man  may  be  under  a  duty  of  care  towards  one  person,  and 
yet  in  the  same  matter  and  on  the  same  occasion  under  no 
duty  of  care  towards  another.     The  occupier  of  premises  is 
bound  towards  persons  lawfully  entering  on  them  to  take  care 
that  tlicy  are  free  from  danger,  but  he  owes  no  such  duty  to 
a  trespasser. 
When  a  duty       A  consideration  of  the  rules  which  determine  the  existence 
of  care  exists,  yp  absence  of  a  duty  of  care  in  particular  cases  pertains  to  the 
detailed  exposition  of  the  law,  and  therefore  to  a  later  part  of 

2  For  a  statement  uf  the  objective  theory  of  negligence,  see  Sir  F. 
Pollock's  Law  of  Torts,  pp.  437-439,  8th  ed. 

*  In  the  language  of  lawyers  a  synonym  of  care  is  diligence,  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  Latin  opposition  betAveen  diligcnlia  and  negligeniia. 
This,  however,  is  an  arcliaism  of  legal  diction  ;  in  })opular  speech  dili- 
gence is  the  o])posite,  not  of  negligence,  but  of  idleness. 

'  Thomas  v.  Quartnmaine  (1HS7)  IS  Q.B.D.  j).  G94.  See  also  Buacr 
V.  Fife  Coal  Co.  (1912)  A.C.  p.  159  :  "  Negligence  is  not  a  ground  of 
liability  unless  the  ])erHon  whose  conduct  is  impeached  is  under  a  duty 
f)f  taking  care  ;  and  whether  there  is  such  a  duty  in  particular  circum- 
btances,  and  how  far  it  goes,  are  questions  of  law." 


^^- 
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our  inquiry,  and  not  to  such  a  discussion  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  liability  as  we  are  at  present  concerned  with.  We 
shall  consider  in  later  chapters,  for  exaniiple,  what  duty  of 
care  (if  any)  is  imposed  upon  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
dangerous  premises,  upon  the  owners  or  possessors  of  dan- 
gerous chattels,  upon  persons  who  make  representations  upon 
which  other  persons  are  intended  to  act,  upon  persons  who 
issue  defamatory  statements,  upon  persons  putting  the 
criminal  law  in  motion  against  others,  upon  persons  keeping 
dangerous  animals,  and  so  forth. 

6.  Negligence  and  want  of  skill.     It  is  commonly  said  that  Nccligmcc 
want  of  skill  amounts  to  negligence.^    Imperitia  culpae  ad-  pf'sj^f^ 
numeratur,''  said  the  Romans.     This  is  true  in  the  sense  that  — "— ^ 
it  is  commonly  a  negligent  act  voluntarily  to  undertake  the 
doing  of  any  act  which  can  be  safely  done  only  through  the 
possession  of  special  skill,  unless  the  doer  possesses  or  believes 
on  reasonable  grounds  that  he  possesses  the  requisite  skill. 
The  negligence  does  not  in  reality  consist  in  the  lack  of  skill, 
but  in  undertaking  the  work  without  skill.     No  one  is  bound 
by  law  to  be  a  skilful  and  competent  driver  of  horses,  but 
every  one  is  bound  not  to  drive  horses  until  and  unless  he  is 
skilful  and  competent  in  that  regard. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  lack  of  any  other  quali- 
fication for  the  safe  conduct  of  an  operation,  such  as  know- 
ledge, sound  judgment,  sound  health,  physical  strength,  or 
the  possession  of  any  other  requisite  mental  or  bodily  faculty. 
No  man  is  to  blame  because  fate  has  denied  him  good  sense, 
or  a  retentive  memory,  or  a  quick  apprehension,  or  sound 
eyesight  ;  these  defects  are  in  themselves  mere  misfortunes 
for  which  he  is  no  more  accountable  in  law  than  in  justice  ; 
but  if,  lacking  those  qualities,  and  having  reasonable  means 
of  knowing  that  he  lacks  them,  he  enters  on  activities  which 
demand  the  possession  of  them,  he  is  guilty  of  negligence 
and  liable  for  damage  so  resulting. 

If,  however,  a  person  thus  deficient  in__some  attribute  of  the 
ordinary  and  average  man  is  placed  without  his  own^choice 
in  some  situation  where  the  possession_i^that  attribute  is 
requisite  for  the  avoidance  of  harm,  he  is  not  responsible  as^ 

8  Heaven  v.  Pender  (1883)  11  Q.B.D.  p.  507,  per  Brett,  M.R. 
'  D.  50,  17,  132. 
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for  negligence  merely  because  the  ordinary  man  (•mid  liavc 
avoided  the  accident.  He  must  be  judged  witJi  jcl'erence 
to  his  own  capacities  of  mind  and  body,  and  if  he  does  his 
best,  he  does  enough,  even  though  a  man  better  endowed 
would  have  been  bound  to  do  much  more.  A  blind  man 
must  not  voluntarily  do  an  act  which  can  be  safely  done 
only  by  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  but  if  he  has  such  action 
thrust  upon  him  through  no  choice  of  his,  he  will  not  be 
judged  as  though  he  could  see. 


Greatest 
possible  care 
not  required. 


ReaHonable 
care. 


§  6.  The  Standard  of  Care 

1.  The  standard  of  due  care  in  all  cases  in  which  a^  duty 
of  care  exists  is  the  cujx'  which  wdulil  )jc  lalvcji  in  tlic  same 
circumstances  by  an  ordinanK'^  careful  nian.^  The  law  does 
not  require  the  highest  degree'of  care  of  which  human  nature 
is  capable.  It  does  not  require  a  man  to  refrain  from  an  act 
merely  because  a  certain  amount  of  danger  is  caused  by  it. 
It  does  not  insist  that  men  shall  so  anxiously  consider  the 
interests  of  their  fellows  as  never  to  expose  them  to  any  risk 
of  harm,  however  small.  To  drive  horses  down  a  crowded 
street  is  not  in  itself  a  negligent  act,  although  accidents 
constantly  happen  from  such  a  cause  ;  nor  is  the  use  of 
firearms  in  itself  an  omission  to  use  due  care,  though  men  are 
frequently  injured  thereby.  The  risk  of  harm  is  so  small 
in  such  cases  that  the  law  allows  the  danger  to  be  knowingly 
created.  To  lay  down  any  other  rule  would  unreasonably 
restrict  the  beneficent  activities  of  mankind  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  a  remote  and  unhkely  evil.  When,  therefore,  a 
defendant  is  held  liable  for  negligence,  it  is  not  because  he 
could  by  some  conceivable  degree  of  care  have  avoided  the 
accident,  but  because  he  could  have  avoided  it  by  reasonable 
care. 

2.  The  test  of  what  is  reasonable  is  the  conduct  of  the 
average  man  in  like  circumstances,  and  with  like  knowledge 
and  means  of  knowledge.     No  man  is  bound  by  law  to  attain 

*  Vauyhan  v.  Maduve  (1S37)  3  Bing-  N.C.  -KiS  :  "  \\\-  ouglit  tu 
adhtTo  fi)  the  rulu  which  rcquircy  in  uJl  cabCK  a  regard  to  caution  Kuch 
a»  u  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  observe." 
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a  higher  standard  of  care  tliaii  that  which  is  represented  by 
the  ordinary  practice  of  mankind  in  such  a  matter.  Con- 
versely, no  one  will  be  held  justified  if  he  shows  a  lesser 
degree  than  this,  even  though  he  honestly  believes  that  he 
has  shown  as  much  as  reason  and  justice  require  of  him. 
It  is  not  the  belief  and  judgment  of  the  defendant  that  deter- 
mine the  due  standard  of  dihgence,  but  the  belief  and 
judgment  of  the  man  of  average  prudence  and  reasonable- 
ness. The  question  in  every  case  is  not  whether  the  defendant 
thought  his  conduct  sufficiently  careful  and  reasonable,  but 
whether  the  jury  thinks  so.^ 

3.  The  law  does  not  recognise  different  standards  of  care  or  Different 
different  degrees  of  negligence  in  different  classes  of  cases.  h^I^'u  !ence 
The  sole  standard  is  the  care  that  w()uld  be  shown  in  the  not 
circumstances  "by^an  ordmariiy^^refnl  inan^  and  the  sole  ^'^'^"^"''''-''^  • 
form  of  nogligcncc~is  a  failure  to  use  this  amount  of  care. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  tliat  this  amount  will  bo  ililTerent  in  dill'erent 
cases,  for  a  reasonable  man  will  not  show  the  same  anxious 
care  when  handling  an  umbrella  as  when  handling  a  loaded 
gun.     But  this  is  a  different  thing  from  recognising  different 
legal  standards  of  care  ;    the  test  of  negligence  is  the  same 
in  all  cases. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  Coggs  v.  Bernard,^  an  unfortu- 
nate attempt  was  made  to  introduce  into  English  law  the 
misunderstandings  of  the  Roman  law  of  negligence  that  were 
then  received  among  the  civilians,  and  the  distinctions  then 
suggested  have  been  repeated  from  time  to  time  in  various 
judicial  dicta  and  numerous  text-books.  According  to  this 
doctrine  there  are  three  different  kinds  or  degrees  of  negli- 
gence— ordinary,  gross,  and  slight.  "  Ordinary  neglect,"  it 
is  said  in  Chitty  on  Contracts,^  "  has  been  defined  to  be 
the  omission  of  that  care  which  every  man  of  common  prudence 
and  capable  of  governing  a  family  takes  of  his  own  concerns  ; 
gross  neglect  to  be  the  want  of  that  care  which  every  man 
of  common  sense,  how  inattentive  soever,  takes  of  his  own 
property ;  and  slight  neglect  to  be  the  omission  of  that 
diligence    which    very   circumspect   and   thoughtful    persons 

-    Vautjluui  V.  Mcnlovc  (18."}7)  .")  liing.  N.C  4GS. 
3  (1704)  1  8ni.  L.C.  \1'.\,  2  Ld.  Raym.  909. 
»  r.  307,  Uth  ud. 
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use  in  securing  their  own  goods."  There  are  no  authorities 
which  compel  us  to  admit  that  distinctions  so  vague  and 
impracticable  in  their  nature,  so  unfounded  in  principle, 
and  so  clearly  rooted  in  historical  error  as  to  the  rules  of  Roman 
law,  form  any  genuine  part  of  the  law  of  England.  In 
Wilson  V.  Brett,^  Rolfe,  B.,  observed  that  he  "  could  see  iio. 
difference  between  negligence  and  gross  neghgcnce,  that  it 
Avas  the  same  thing  with  the  addition  of  a  vituperative 
epithet,"  and  this  observation  has  been  approved  by  Willes,  J., 
in  Grill  v.  Iro7i  Screw  Collier  Co.^  In  Hinton  v.  Dibbin"^  Lord 
Denman  says  :  "It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  between 
gross  negligence  and  negligence  merely,  any  intelligible  dis- 
tinction exists  "  ;  and  in  Austin  v.  Manchester,  etc.,  Rly.  Co.^ 
the  remark  is  quoted  by  Cresswell,  J.,  with  approval.  See 
also  Pollock  on  Torts,  p.  441,  8th  ed.  ;  Street's  Foundations 
of  Legal  Liability,  Vol.  I.  98.  To  the  contrary  effect,  see 
Giblin  v.  McMullcn  (1868)  L.R.  2  P.O.  p.  336,  fer  Lord 
Chelmsford  ;   and  Beven  on  Negligence,  Vol.  I.  Ch.  2. 


Burden  of 
proving  neg- 
ligence. 


There  must 
be  reasonable 
evidence  of 
negligence 
for  a  jury. 


§  7.  The  Proof  of  Negligence 

1.  The  burden  of  proving  negligence  is  on  the  plaintiff  who 
alleges  it.  When  accidental  harm  is  done,  it  is  not  for  the  doer 
to  excuse  himself  by  proving  that  the  accident  was  inevitable 
and  due  to  no  negligence  on  his  part ;  it  is  for  the  person  who 
suffers  the  harm  to  prove  affirmatively  that  it  was  due  to  the 
negligence  of  him  who  caused  it.^ 

2.  Unless  the  plaintiff  produces  reasonable  evidence  that  the 
accident  was  caused  by  the  defendant's  negligence,  there  is  no 

6  (184:5)  11  M.  &  W.  p.  115. 

«  mm)  L.ii.  1  c.r.  p.  G12. 

'  (1812)  2  Q.B.  ]).  G(il. 

»  (1850)  lOC.B.  p.  474. 

'  ('„IU,n  V.  Wood  ( I8(i(»)  8  C.B.  (N.S.)  at  p.  571,  ?jer  Erie,  C.J.  :  "  The 
]ihiiiitiH  is  iiol  cut  it  led  to  succeed  unless  there  be  affirmative  proof  of 
}iegiigciiee  on  the  pjirt  of  the  defendant.  .  .  .  Where  it  is  a  perfectly 
even  balance  upon  the  evidence  whether  the  injury  complained  of  has 
resulted  from  the  want  of  proj)cr  eai'e  on  i\w  one  side  or  on  the  other, 
tlu-  jjarty  who  founds  liis  claim  upon  the  imputation  of  negligence  fails 
to  establisli  liis  case." 
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case  to  jfQ  to  the  jurY,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  enter 
judgment  for  the  defendant.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  term 
reasonable  evidence  means  such  evidence  as  a  reasonable  jury 
might  deem  sufficient  for  proof.  The  preliminary  question  for 
the  Judge  is  this  :  Is  the  evidence  produced  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff  (including  the  admissions  of  the  defendant)  of  such 
weight  that  reasonable  men  (in  the  absence  of,  or  leaving 
out  of  account,  any  evidence  produced  by  the  defendant 
to  the  contrary)  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
accident  was  caused  by  the  defendant's  negligence  ?  If 
so,  the  case  must  go  to  the  jury  ;  if  not,  judgment  must 
be  given  for  the  defendant  without  the  case  being  submitted 
to  the  jury  at  all. 

In  thus  withdrawing  the  case  horn  the  jury  tVip  .Judge  does 
not  substitute  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  proof  of  neoligence 
for  their  opinion  ;  he  decides,  not  that  neg'ligence  has  not  been 
proved,  but  that  nojreasoiiahlc  liian  or  iurv  could  think  that 
it  had  been  proved.  The  Judge  may  be  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  negligence,  and  yet  be  bound  to  leave  the  question  to 
the  jury,  because  it  is  one  on  which  reasonable  men  might 
reasonably  differ. 

3.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  question  of  reasonable 
evidence  is  to  be  decided  not  by  weighing  the  evidence  of  the 
plaintiff  against  that  of  the  defendant,  but  by  disregarding 
altogether  the  evidence  of  the  defendant,  and  by  asking; 
whether  that  of  the  plaintiff  is,  per  se  and  apart  from  any 
cojitradiction,  sufficient  or  insufficient  to  bring  conviction  to 
a  reasonable  mind.  The  task  of  weighing  the  evidence  on  one 
side  against  that  on  the  other  belongs  exclusively  to  the  jury, 
and  the  only  control  exercised  over  them  is  the  power  of  the 
Court  to  order  a  new  trial  when  the  verdict  is  against  the 
weight  of  evidence.  Thus,  in  Duhlin  Railivay  Co.  v.  Shttery-  illustrative 
a  widow  sued  for  the  death  of  her  husband  who  had  been  run  '^^?*',^  '^^  *°^ 

•11-1  •  mi  1     evidence  ot 

over  by  a  tram  passmg  through  a  radway-station.  Ihe  only  negligence, 
evidence  of  negUgence  was  the  testimony  of  three  witnesses 
(friends  of  the  deceased)  who  swore  that  they  did  not  hear  any 
whistle  from  the  approaching  train.  As  against  this,  ten 
witnesses  swore  that  they  heard  the  train  whistling,  and  the 
question  was  left  to  the  jury,  who  found  for  the  plaintiff. 
^  (1878)  3  A.C.  1155. 
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It  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  case  was  rightly 
left  to  the  jury,  there  being  reasonable  evidence  of  negligence, 
and  therefore  that  the  verdict  must  stand.  There  was  no 
doubt  that,  taking  all  the  evidence  for  and  against  into 
account,  the  verdict  was  a  perverse  and  dishonest  one,  but  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  and  as  the  law  then 
stood, ^  it  was  not  open  to  the  defendant  to  ask  for  a  new  trial 
on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of 
evidence,  and  the  only  possible  contention  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  was  that  there  was  no  evidence  on  which  the  issue 
should  have  been  left  to  the  jury. 

4.  The  case  of  Metropolitan  My.  Co.  v.  Jackson^  is  in  reality 
a  decision  not  as  to  evidence  of  negligence,  but  as  to' remote- 
ness of  damage,  a  matter  which  will  be  dealt  with  later.  The 
two  questions  are,  however,  closely  connected — indeed,  in  their 
ultimate  analysis  identical — and  the  judgment  of  Lord  Cairns 
in  this  case  is  a  classical  authority  on  the  present  matter  :^ 
"  The  Judge  has  a  certain  duty  to  discharge,  and  the  jurors 
have  another  and  a  different  duty.  The  Judge  has  to  say 
whether  any  facts  have  been  established  by  evidence  from 
which  negligence  may  he  reasonably  inferred ;  the  jurors 
have  to  say  whether  from  these  facts,  when  submitted  to 
them,  negligence  ought  to  he  inferred.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  administration  of  justice 
that  these  separate  functions  should  be  maintained,  and 
should  be  maintained  distinct.  ...  It  would  .  .  .  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  jurors  a  power  which  might  be  exercised 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  if  they  were  at  liberty  to  hold 
that  negligence  might  be  inferred  from  any  state  of  facts 
whatever."  "  It  has  always^"  says  Lord  Blackburn  in  the 
same  case,^  "  been  considered  a  question  of  law  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Judge,  subject  of  course  to  review,  whether  there 
is  evidence  which,  if  it  is  believed,  and  the  counter-evidence, 
if  any,  not  believed,  would  establish  the  facts  in  controversy., 

3  The  Court  of  Appeal  has  now  power  to  order  a  new  trial  in  such 
a  case  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  is  against,  the  weight  of  evidence, 
Mp.tropoliinn  Jilij.  Co.  v.  Wright  (188(»)  11  A.C.  152;  or  even  to  enter 
judgment  for  the  defendant  inst('ad  of  granting  a  new  trial,  Allcnck  v. 
Ilnll{\H\)\)  1  Q.H.  444.  "  (IH77)  '.^  A.C.  10.'?. 

^  I  hid.  p.  1U7.  *  Jl'id.  p.  207. 
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It  is  for  tho  jury  to  say  whotlier  and  how  far  the  evidence  is 
to  be  believed." 

5.  In  WahcUn  v.  London  and  S.W.  My.  Co  J  the  dead  body 
of  the  pbiintilT's  husl)a,nd  was  found  lyinci;  on  the  railway-line 
at  a  level  crossing,  having  ])e('n  run  ovei'  ])y  a  train  which 
carried  a  head-light  but  did  not  whistle  as  it  a])proached  the 
crossing.  No  evidence  was  produced  as  to  liow  the  deceased 
came  to  be  on  the  line.  It  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords 
that  there  was  no  case  to  go  to  a  jury  ;  that  even  assuming 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  negligence  (viz.  the 
failure  to  whistle),  there  was  no  evidence  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  accident.  With  this  case  may  be  compared 
Smith  V.  South  Eastern  Rhj.  Co.,^  in  which  the  facts  were 
practically  the  same,  except  that  the  gatekeeper  whose  duty 
and  custom  it  was  to  signal  with  a  light  to  trains  approaching 
the  crossing  neglected  to  do  so,  and  the  deceased,  believing 
that  no  train  was  approaching,  attempted  to  cross  the  line 
and  met  his  death.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
that  there  was  evidence  of  negligence  to  go  to  a  jury,  because 
the  neglect  of  the  gatekeeper  might  possibly  have  caused 
the  accident  by  misleading  the  deceased.  In  Manzoni  v. 
Douglas,"^  following  Hammack  v.  White, ^^  it  was  held  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  horse  ridden  or 
driven  by  the  defendant  became  unmanageable  and  ran  away 
with  him,  so  causing  injury  to  the  plaintiff,  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  negligence  to  go  to  a  jury.  In  Crafter  v.  Metro- 
politan Rhj.  Co.^^  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
that  the  fact  of  a  passenger  slipping  on  the  brass  edging  of 
the  steps  leading  down  to  the  platform  of  the  defendants' 
railway-station  was  no  evidence  that  the  company  was 
guilty  of  negligence  in  having  its  premises  unsafe  for  pas- 
sengers. In  Cotton  V.  Wood^^  the  plaintifi's  wife  crossed  in 
front  of  the  defendant's  omnibus,  but  immediately  ran 
back  again,  because  startled  by  another  carriage,  and  she 
was  then  run  over  by  the  omnibus.  The  driver  of  the  omnibus 
had  seen  her  pass  the  first  time,  and  then  turned  round  to 
speak  to  the  conductor,  and  therefore  did  not  see  her  return. 

'  (188G)  12  A.C.  41.  1"  (18r)2)  II  C.B.  (N.S.)  588. 

8  (1890)  1  Q.B.  178.  "  (1808)  L.R.  1  C.P.  300. 

»  (ISSD)  0  Q.B.I).  145.  ^^  (1800)  8  C.B.  (N.S.)  568. 
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It  was  held  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  negligence  to  go 
to  a  jury.  The  driver  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  or  guard 
against  the  immediate  return  of  a  foot  passenger  who  had 
already  safely  crossed  in  front  of  the  horses. ^^ 


.->^'* 


e<3^3^5i^^^^  §  8.  Res  ipsa  loquitur 

Ees  ipsa  1.  The  rule  that  it  is  for  the  plaintiff  to  prove  negligence, 

loquitur.  g^j^^j  j-^Q^  fQj.  ^Y^Q  defendant  to  disprove  it,  is  in  some  cases  one 

of  considerable  hardship  to  the  plaintiff ;  because  it  may  be 
that  the  true  cause  of  the  accident  lies  solely  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  defendant  who  caused  it.  The  plaintiff  can  prove 
the  accident,  but  he  cannot  prove  how  it  happened  so  as  to 
show  its  origin  in  the  negligence  of  the  defendant.  This 
hardship  is  avoided  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  rule  of 
'  Res  ipsa  loquitur.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  accident 
speaks  for  itself,  so  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  plaintiff  to  prove 
the  accident  and  nothing  more.  He  is  then  entitled  to  have 
the  case  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  it  is  for  the  defendant, 
if  he  can,  to  persuade  the  jury  that  the  accident  arose  through 
no  negligence  of  his. 
General  The  maxim  Res  ivsa  loc^uitur  applies,  whenever  it  is  so 

principle.  improbable  that  such  an  accident  would  have  happene_d 
without  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  that  a  reasonable 
jury^could  find  without  further  evidence  that  it  was  so  caused. 
"There  must  be  reasonable  evidence  of  negligence,"  it  is  said 
in  Scott  V.  London  Docks  Co.,^  "  but  where  the  thing  is  shown 
to  be  under  the  management  of  the  defendant  or  his  servants, 
and  the  accident  is  such  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
docs  not  happen  if  those  who  have  the  management  use 
proper  care,  it  affords  reasonable  evidence,  in  the  absence 
of  explanation  by  the  defendant,  that  the  accident  arose 
from  want  of  care." 

There  is  not,  indeed,  even  in  these  cases  any  legal  presump- 

•  tion  of  negligence,  so  that  the  legal  burden  of  disproving  it 

lies  on  the   defendant.     But  the   ])lai]itiif   by   proving  thg 

»  Soft  also  McDowall  v.  O.  W.  Ely.  Co.  (1903)  2  K.]i.  3.']1  ;  Drunj 
V.  N.E.  Jily.  Co.  (1901)  2  K.B.  322  ;  Wing  v.  London  General  Omnibus 
Co.  (1909)  2  K.B.  G52.  »  (1805)  3  If.  &  C.  at  p.  601. 
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accident    has   adduced    reasonable   evidence,   on    wliicti    the 
jurors  may,  if  tliey  tliink  fit,  tind  a  verdict  tor  him. 

2.  Thus,  in  Byrne  v.  Boadle^  a  barrel  of  flour  rolled  out  of  lllustraiions. 
an  open  doorway  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  defendant's  ware- 
house, and  fell  upon  the  plaintiff,  a  passer-by  in  the  street 
below.  It  was  held  that  this  was  sufficient  evidence  of  negli- 
gence to  go  to  a  jur}^  without  any  evidence  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  accident  happened.  For  barrels,  if  properly 
handled,  do  not  commonly  behave  in  this  fashion  ;  and  the 
improbability  of  such  an  accident  happening  without  negli- 
gence was  sufficient  to  justify  a  jury  in  finding  that  negligence 
was  the  cause  of  it.  The  same  principle  has  been  applied 
in  cases  in  which  merchandise,  being  lowered  in  a  crane,  has 
slipped  out  of  its  fastenings  and  fallen  upon  the  plaintiff  ;^ 
in  which  a  brick  has  fallen  from  a  railway  viaduct  upon  a 
person  in  the  highway  below  ;^  in  which  a  collision  has 
occurred  between  two  trains  belonging  to  the  same  company  ;^ 
in  which  the  door  of  a  railway  carriage  flies  open  on  being 
pressed  from  within  ;^  in  which  a  packing-case  leaning  against 
a  wall  has  fallen  over  from  some  unexplained  cause  and 
injured  a  passer-by.''  So  the  mere  fact  that  a  chattel  bailed 
has  been  lost,  destroyed,  or  damaged  while  in  the  possession 
of  the  bailee  is  in  general  sufficient  evidence  of  negligence  in 
the  custody  or  use  of  it.® 


2  (1863)  2  H.  &  C.  722. 

3  Scott  V.  London  Docks  Co.  (1865)  3  H..&  C.  596. 

*  Kearney  v.  London,  Brujhion,  etc.,  Jili/.  Co.  (1871)  L.R.  6  Q.B.  759. 

6  Skinner  v.  L.B.  cO  S.C.  lily.  Co.  (1850)  5  Ex.  787. 

«  Gee  V.  Metropolitan  Ely.  Co.  (1873)  L.R.  8  Q.B.  161. 

7  Briggs  v.  Oliver  (1866)  4  H.  &  C.  403.  In  Welfare  v.  London  db 
Brighton  lily.  Co.  L.R.  4  Q.B.  693,  the  plaintiff  was  held  rightly  zion- 
suited  when  he  proved  merely  that  he  was  lawiully  in  the  defendants' 
railway  station,  and  that  a  roll  of  zinc,  which  was  being  used  in  repairing 
the  roof,  fell  through  a  hole  in  the  roof  and  injured  him.  For  in  this 
case  there  was  no  proof  that  the  person  who  caused  the  mischief  was  a 
servant  of  the  company,  for  whose  negligence  the  company  could  be 
held  liable,  and  the  nature  of  his  employment  was  such  that  he  could  not 
be  presumed  to  be  their  servant. 

«  Phipps  v.  New  Claridgc  Hotel  Co.  (1906)  22  T.L.R.  49;  Ballen 
v.  Swan  Electric  Engraving  Co.  (1907)  23  T.L.R.  258. 
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Contributory 
negligence  of 
plaintiff  a 
good  defence, 


Rational 
basis  of 
the  rule 
discussed. 


§  9.  Contributory  Negligence 

1.  It  often  happens  that  harm  is  suffered  by  a  plaintiff  not 
solely  through  the  neghgence  of  the  defendant,  but  also 
through  that  of  the  plaintiff  himself.  If  he  had  used  due 
care  for  his  own  safety,  he  would  have  come  to  no  harm 
notwithstanding  the  negligence  of  the  defendant.  In  such  a 
case  the  plaintiff  is  said  to  be  guilty  of  contributory  negli- 
gence, and  is  in  general  debarred  from  any  action.  For  it  is 
commonly  the  duty  of  every  man  to  look  after  himself,  and_ 
for  injuries  which  he  could  have  avoided  by  the  use  of  care 
he  will  seek  redress  from  the  law  in  vain. 

Thus,  in  Butterfield  v.  Forrester^  the  defendant  wrongfully 
obstructed  a  street  by  placing  a  pole  across  it,  and  the  plaintiff 
rode  along  the  street  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  getting  dusk, 
but  while  there  was  still  sufficient  light  to  notice  the  obstruc- 
tion, and  coming  into  collision  with  the  pole  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  injured.  It  was  held  that  he  had  no 
cause  of  action,  as  he  could,  notwithstanding  the  defendant's 
negligence,  have  avoided  the  accident  by  the  use  of  due  care. 
Lord  EUenborough  says  :  "  One  person  being  in  fault  will 
not  dispense  with  another's  using  ordinary  care  for  himself. 
Two  things  must  concur  to  support  this  action,  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  road  by  the  fault  of  the  defendant,  and  no  want 
of  ordinary  care  to  avoid  it  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff." 

2.  The  rational  basis  of  this  rule  of  contributory  negligence 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate.  Attempts  have  some- 
times been  made  to  exhibit  it  as  merely  a  special  application  of 
the  rule  as  to  remoteness  of  damage.^  An  accident  which 
would  not  have  resulted  from  the  defendant's  negligence  had 
not  the  plaintiff  been  negligent  also  is,  it  is  said,  too  remote 
to  be  actionable  ;  for  every  man  has  a  right  to  assume  that 
others  will  use  due  care  for  their  own  preservation.  Thus, 
Bowen,  L.J.,  in  Thumas  v.  Qtiartermaine^  says  of  the  doctrine 
of  contributory  negligence  that  "  it  rests  upon  the  view  that 
though  the  defendant  has  in  fact  been  negligent,  yet  the 
plaintiff   has   by   his   own    carelessness   severed   the   causal 

1  (1809)  11  Ea.st  (50.     For  other  cxampkvs,  see  Flower  v.  Adam  (1810) 
2  Taunt.  :il\  ;  ,Sk(:Uu7i  v.  L.  dh  N.  W.  lily.  Co.  (]8()7)  L.R.  2  C.P.  631. 
■  As  to  this  boc  injra,  s.  37.  »  (1887)  18  Q.B.D.  ut  p.  tiU?. 
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connection  between  the  defendant's  negligence  and  tiie 
accident  wliich  has  occurred ;  and  that  the  defendant's 
ncghgence  accordingly  is  not  the  true  proximate  cause  of  the 
injury."  This  explanation,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
sufficient,  for  it  leads  necessarily  to  the  inconsistent  con- 
clusion that  the  same  accident  may  be  at  the  same  time  too 
remote  and  not  too  remote  a  result  of  the  defendant's  ne^li- 
gence.  Thus,  if  the  plaintiff  drives  a  conveyance  and  has  a 
friend  with  him  at  the  time,  and  he  and  his  friend  are  both 
injured  by  a  collision  which  happens  through  the  combined 
negligence  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  lias 
no  cause  of  action  against  the  defendant,  but  his  friend  has. 
Yet  if  the  damage  to  the  plaintiff  was  too  remote  to  be  action- 
able, how  can  the  damage  to  his  friend  be  any  less  remote  ? 
So  also  if  the  conveyance  is  damaged  by  the  collision,  the 
question  whether  the  defendant  is  liable  for  this  depends  on 
whether  the  conveyance  belongs  to  the  plaintiff  or  is  merely 
hired  by  him.  But  what  bearing  has  this  distinction  on  the 
question  of  remoteness  ?  So  if  the  defendant  negligently 
collides  with  the  conveyance  in  which  the  plaintiff  is  being 
driven,  and  the  negligence  of  the  driver  of  that  conveyance 
contributed  to  the  accident,  the  liability  of  the  defendant 
depends  on  whether  that  driver  was  or  was  not  the  servant 
of  the  plaintiff.  But  how  can  this  fact,  unknown  to  the 
defendant  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  determine  in  any  way 
the  remoteness  of  the  damage  ? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  rule  of  con- 
tributory negligence  is  explainable  only  as  a  special  applica- 
tion of  the  general  principle  :  In  pari  delicto  potior  est  conditio 
defendentis.  When  both  parties  are  equally  to  blame,  neither 
can  hold  the  other  liable.  It  is  expedient  that  men  should  be 
induced  to  take  care  of  themselves,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
vigilance  of  others  ;  and  to  secure  this  end  the  law  deprives 
them  of  any  remedy  for  accidents  which  they  might  have 
avoided  by  due  care.  From  motives  of  public  policy  the  law 
refuses  to  help  those  who  might  have  helped  themselves  : 
Vujilantihus  non  dormientibus  jura  subveniunt.  "  The 
plaintiff,"  says  Lord  Halsbury  in  Wakelin  v.  London  and 
S.W.  Ely.  Go.,^  "may  indeed  cstabHsh  that  the  event  has 
*  (1880)  12  A.C.  at  p.  io. 
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occurred  through  the  joint  neghgence  of  botli  ;    but  if  that 

is  the  state  of  the  evidence,  the  plaintiff  fails,  because  In  pari 

delicto  potior  est  conditio  defendentis." 

Rule  3.  The    rule    of    contributory   neghgence    determines    not 

extends  to       merely  the  liability  of  the  defendants  for  a  negligent  wrong, 

unintended  ,        ,  •      ,•    i  -i-         r  i  •  it  r 

consequences  but  also  his  hability  for  the  unintended  consequences  of  an 
of  wilful  intentional  wrong.     It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  all  cases 

wrongs 

in  which  a  defendant  is  entitled  to  plead  the  contributory 
negligence  of  the  plaintiff  he  is  himself  guilty  merely  of 
negligence.  He  may  be  guilty  of  wilful  wrongdoing,  provided 
only  that  the  consequence  for  which  the  plaintiff  seeks  to 
hold  him  liable  was  an  unintended  one.  Thus,  in  the  case 
already  cited  of  Luilerfield  v.  Forrester,^  the  defendant  who 
successfully  pleaded  contributory  negligence  was  sued  for 
wilfully  obstructing  the  public  highway.  It^  is  the  legal 
duty  of  every  man  to  use  due  care  for  his  own  preservation, 
'  not  merely  against  the  negligence  of  other  persons,  but  also 
against  the  unintended  results  of  other  persons'  wilful  wrong- 
doing. But  as  to  intended  consequences  the  defence  of 
contributory  negligence  is  irrelevant. 
Plaintiff  4.  The  mere  fact  that  by  care  the  plaintiff  might  have 

must  be  avoided  the  accident  is  no  defence,  if  under  the  circumstances 

duty  of  care,  of  the  case  hJs  failure  to  use  that  care  did  not  amount  to 
culpable  negligence — i.e.  the  breach  of  a  legal  duty  to  use 
care  for  his  own  safety.  Thus,  in  many  instances  the  plaintif[ 
has  a  right  to  assume  that  there  is  no  danger,  and  is  under  no 
duty  to  take  any  care  to  ascertain  Avhcther  any  exists.  He 
is  not  bound  to  anticipate  and  provide  for  the  possible 
negligence  of  the  defendant,  but  is  entitled  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  defendant  has  done  all  things  rightly  and 
carefully.  If  an  accident  happens  in  such  a  case,  the  defendant 
will  not  be  heard  to  say  that  the  plaintiff  might  have  avoided 
it  by  care,  because  no  such  care  was  obligatory  on  him. 
Thus,  in  Gee  v.  MctrojKditan  Ely.  Co.^  the  plaintiff  was  a 
passenger  on  the  defendants'  railway,  and  leaned  against 
the  door  of  the  carriage  with  the  intention  of  looking  out  of 
the  window.  The  door  had  been  negligently  left  unfastened 
by  the  defendants'  servants,  and  the  plaintiff  fell  out  of 
the  train.  It  was  held  that  the  defendants  were  liable  ;  for 
»  (18UU)  11  Ea,st  GO.  '■  (1873)  L.K.  8  Q.B.  lOJ. 
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altli()iii;h  the  plaintiff  could  easily  havo  avoided  the  accident 
by  the  simple  precaution  of  (^xa.iuininu'  the  door-handle,  he 
was  not  bound  to  take  that  precaution,  but  was  entitled  to 
rely  on  the  carefulness  of  the  defendants.  80  also  if  the 
defendant  keeps  a  coal-plate  or  the  covering  of  a  cellar- 
openinti!  in  the  pavement,  the  ])laintifE  is  entitled  to  step  upon 
it  in  reliance  on  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  defendant's  duty 
to  keep  it  securely  fastened,  and  is  not  bound  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  safe.'  So  also  if  the  plaintif?  has  been  misled 
by  the  defendant's  express  or  implied  representation  that 
there  is  no  danger.^ 

Moreover,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  is  perplexed 
or  agitated  by  being  exposed  to  danger  by  the  wrongful  act 
of  the  defendant,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  shows  as  much  judgment 
and  self-control  in  attempting  to  avoid  that  danger  as  may  be 
reasonably  expected  of  him  in  such  circumstances.^ 

5.  When  the  plaintiff  is  a  child  or  other  person  under  some  (Contributory 
form  of  personal  incapacity,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  shows  as  much  "^'-''^ff"^'^ 

'  .  "I  children. 

care  as  a  person  of  that  kind  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
show  ;  and  he  will  not  lose  his  remedy  merely  because  a 
person  ot  iull  capacity  might  by  using  greater  care  or  skill 
have  avoided  the  accident.  This  rule  is  sometimes  expressed 
in  the  form  that  the  contributory  negligence  of  a  child  is  no 
defence.  But  this  is  much  too  absolute  a  statement.  The 
question  in  each  case  is  simply  whether,  having  regard  to  the 
age  of  the  plaintiff,  his  conduct  amounted  to  culpable  negli- 
gence or  not.^° 

Thus,  in  Lynch  v.  Nurdm^^  the  defendant  negligently  left 
his  horse  and  cart  unattended  in  the  street,  and  the  plaintiff, 
aged  seven,  climbed  into  it,  while  another  boy  made  the  horse 
move  on,  and  so  caused  the  plaintiff  to  fall  out  and  suffer 
injuries.  It  was  held  that  the  defendant  was  liable.  So  in 
Harrold  v.  Watney'^^  the  defendant  occupied  land  adjoining 
the  highway  and  surrounded  by  a  fence  which  was  rotten  and 

'  See  Owinnell  v.  Earner  (1875)  L.R.  10  C.P.  658. 

»  Bridges  v.  North  London  Rly.  Co.  (1874)  L.ll.  7  H.L.  213  ;  N.E. 
Rly.  Co.  V.  Wanless  (1874)  L.R.  7  H.L.  12. 

»  The.  Bijtvell  Castle  (1879)  4  P.D.  219  ;  The  Tasmania  (1890)  15  A.C. 
at  p.  226,  per  Lord  Herscliell. 

1"  Plnntza  v.  Glasgow  Corporation  (1910)  S.C.  786  Ct.  of  Sess. 

"  (1841)  1  Q.B.  29.  1=  (1898)  2  Q.B.  320. 
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dangerous,  and  therefore  a  nuisance  to  the  highway.  The 
plaintiff,  a  boy  aged  four,  climbed  upon  the  fence  in  order  to 
look  over  it,  and  the  fence  fell  witli  him  and  injured  him,  and 
he  was  held  to  have  a  good  cause  of  action  against  the 
defendant. ^^  ^^ 


Davies  v. 
Mann. 


Radley'fl 
case. 


§  10.  The  Rule  in  Davies  v.  Mann 

1.  We  have  now  to  consider  a  very  important  qualification 
of  the  general  principle  that  the  contributory  negligence  of  the 
plaintiff  is  a  good  defence.  This  qualification  may  be  con- 
veniently termed  the  rule  in  Davies  v.  Mann,^  this  being  the 
first  case  in  which  it  was  recognised.  The  facts  of  the  case 
were  that  the  plaintiff  negligently  left  his  donkey,  with  its 
legs  tied,  in  the  highway,  and  the  defendant  subsequently 
came  past  in  his  waggon  and  negligently  ran  over  the  donkey. 
It  was  held  that  the  defendant  was  liable — notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  accident  would  not  have  happened  but  for 
the  contributory  negligence  of  the  plaintiff — on  the  ground 
that  the  defendant  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  of  avoiding 
by  the  use  of  reasonable  care  the  danger  so  created  by  the 
plaintiff's  negligence.  "  Although  the  ass  may  have  been 
wrongfully  there,  still  the  defendant  was  bound  to  go  along 
the  road  at  such  a  pace  as  would  be  likely  to  prevent  mischief. 
Were  this  not  so,  a  man  might  justify  the  driving  over  goods 
left  on  a  public  highway,  or  even  over  a  man  lying  asleep 
there,  or  the  purposely  running  against  a  carriage  going  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  road."^ 

The  rule  in  Davies  v.  Mann  was  approved  and  applied  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Radley  v.  London  &  N.W.  Rly.  Co.^ 
The  plaintiffs  negligently  left  upon  a  siding  of  the  defendants' 
railway  a  number  of  trucks,  one  of  which  contained  another 
disabled  truck.     The  joint  height  of  these  two  trucks  exceeded 


"  See  also  Jewson  v.  Oatti  (1886)  2  T.L.R.  441. 

1*  The  cases  of  Hughes  v.  Macfie  (1863)  2  H.  &  C.  744,  and  Mangan 
V.  Atterton  (1866)  L.R.  1  Ex.  2.39,  must,  it  seems,  be  taken  to  liave  been 
in  j)rincipl(!  wrongly  decided.  See  Clark  v.  Chamhers  (1878)  3  Q.B.D. 
pp.  XV.)  and  330. 

»  (IH12)  1(1  M.  &  W.  r)46.  ~  10  M.  &  W.  p.  M\). 

'  (1S76)  1  A.C.  7r)4.  See  also  Tvjjv.  ^KarTOa7^  (1858)  5  C.B.  (N.S.) 
573. 
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that  of  a  bridge  which  crossed  the  siding  and  which  was  the 
property  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  plaintiffs  knew  that  the 
defendants  would  shortly  deliver  more  trucks  upon  the  siding, 
which  might  drive  the  loaded  truck  against  the  bridge  and 
damage  it ;  and  this  result  actually  happened.  The  de- 
fendants' engine-driver  felt  the  resistance  of  the  loaded 
truck  pressing  against  the  bridge,  but  instead  of  going  to  see 
what  the  cause  was,  he  forced  the  train  forward  and  broke 
down  the  bridge.  It  was  held  that  the  defendants  were 
liable  for  the  accident,  notwithstanding  the  prior  and  con- 
tributory negligence  of  the  plaintiffs. 

2.  The  usual  mode  of  formulating  the  rule  in  Davies  v.  Mann  Defective 
is  to  say  that  the  defendant  is  liable  if  he  could,  notwith-  f«r'^"l'ition 

•^  .  ^  '  ot  the  rule. 

standing  the  contributory  neghgence  of  the  plaintiff.  have_ 

avoided  the  accident  by  the  use  of  reasonable  care.  "  Though 
the  plaintiff,"  says  Lord  Penzance,'*  "  may  have  been  guilty 
of  negligence,  and  although  that  negligence  may  in  fact  have 
contributed  to  the  accident,  yet  if  the  defendant  could  in  the 
result  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  diligence  have 
avoided  the  mischief  which  happened,  the  plaintiff's  negli- 
gence will  not  excuse  him."  This  mode  of  statement,  how- 
ever, is  clearly  elliptical  and  insufficient  as  a  complete  formu- 
lation of  the  principle.  Read  literally  it  is  not  merely  a 
limitation  of  the  general  rule  as  to  contributory  negligence, 
but  the  complete  negation  of  it.  For  ex  hypothesi  in  all  cases 
of  contributory  negligence  the  defendant  has  been  guilty  of 
negligence  which  caused  the  accident ;  therefore  in  all  cases 
he  could  by  the  exercise  of  care  have  avoided  the  accident ; 
and  therefore  (reading  the  above  proposition  literally)  he  is 
liable  notwithstanding  the  contributory  negligence  of  the 
plaintiff.^  Clearly,  therefore,  something  more  than  a  mere 
opportunity  of  avoiding  the  accident  by  reasonable  care  is 
required  in  order  to  bring  the  rule  in  Davies  v.  Mann  into 
operation.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  state  either  on  prin- 
ciple or  authority  precisely  what  this  additional  element  is. 

3.  Subject  to  certain  qualifications  it  would  seem  that  the  The  true 
true  test  is  the  existence  of  the  last  opportunity  of  avoiding  *^^*  "rtm  jt  • 
the  accident ;    that  when  an  accident  happens  through  the 

*  RarUei/  v.  London  S  N.W.  Rly.  Co.  (1876)  1  A.C.  at  p.  759. 

'^  See  the  remarks  of  Butt,  J.,  in  The  Vera  Cruz  (1884)  9  P.D.  p.  93. 


■Distinction 
between 
direct  and 
indirect 
cause. 
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combined  negligence  of  plaintiff  and  defendant,  the  defendant 
is  liable  if,  but  only  if,  lie  had  a  later  opportunity  than  the 
plaintiff  of  avoiding  it  by  reasonable  care.  Thus,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  says  of  the  plaintiff  in  such  cases  that  "he  is  not  to 
lose  his  remedy  merely  because  he  has  been  negligent  at  some 
stage  of  the  business,  though  without  that  negligence  the 
subsequent  events  might  not  or  would  not  have  happened ; 
but  only  if  he  has  been  negligent  in  the  final  stage  and  at  the 
decisive  point  of  the  event,  so  that  the  mischief,  as  and  when 
it  happens,  is  immediately  due  to  his  own  want  of  care  and 
not  to  the  defendant's."^ 

If  this  is  so,  there  are  three  classes  of  cases  to  be  distin- 
guished : — 

(a)  The  opportunities  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  may 
have  been  coincident  in  time  :  as  when  two  persons  driving 
in  opposite  directions  in  the  middle  of  a  road  at  night  and 
without  lights  come  into  collision  with  each  other.  In  such  a 
case  there  is  no  liability  on  either  side.  An  action  by  either 
may  be  met  by  a  plea  of  contributory  negligence.' 

(6)  The  opportunity  of  the  plaintiff  may  be  later  than  that 
of  the  defendant.  In  this  case  also  there  is  no  liability  :  as 
in  Butterfield  v.  Forrester^  itself,  where  the  negligence  of  the 
plaintiff  in  riding  against  the  obstruction  was  later  in  date 
than  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  in  placing  it  there. 

(c)  The  opportunity  of  the  defendant  may  be  later  than 
that  of  the  plaintiff.  In  this  case  the  general  rule  of  contri- 
butory negligence  is  excluded  by  the  rule  in  Davies  v.  Mann. 
The  negligence  of  the  plaintiff  in  leaving  his  donkey  in  the  road 
was  prior  to  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  in  driving  over  it, 
and  therefore  was  no  bar  to  the  action.  So  in  Radlei/s  casc^ 
the  last  opportunity  of  avoiding  the  accident  was  with  the 
defendants,  and  they  were  held  liable  accordingly. 

4.  This  being  so,  the  rule  of  contributory  negligence  is  fre- 
quently and  correctly  expressed  by  drawing  a  distinction 
between  the  direct  and  the  indirect  cause  of  the  accident. 
The  contributory  ]U'gligence  of  tiu;  })laintift'  is  a  defence  if  it  is 
a  direct  cause  ot  the  accident  ;    bu 


at  it  IS  no  defence  if  it  is 

«  Tlie  Law  of  Torts,  p.  459,  8th  od. 

'  Sen  The  nrrnina  (1887)  12  P.I),  at  p.  88,  per  Lindley,  L.J. 

«  f  IS0!»)  I  I   Kast  GO.  •■>  (1870)  I  A.C.  754. 
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merely  an  indirect  cause,  the  neuli^ciice  of  the  drfonJant 
being  the  direct  cause.  An  indirect  cause  means  a  cause  more 
remote  in  time  than  the  negligence  of  the  other  party. ^° 

5.  This  principle,  however,  that  the  liability  of  the  parties  Necessity  of 
depends  on  the  relative  dates  of  their  opportunities  of  avoiding  [^""J^ns   P  ^^ 
the  mischief  is  subject  to  an  important  qualification.     The  fact  knowledge  of 
that  the  last  opportunity  was  with  the  defendant  will  not    '^"^^■'^• 
make  him  liable,  unless  at  that  time  hej^itbef  knew  or  ought 
to  have  known  of  the  dangar-e?"earte3by  the  prior  negligence 
of  the  plaintiff.     H^^  not  to  blame  for  failing  to  avoid  that 
danger,  unless  he  knew  or  ha.d  the  means  of  knowing  of  its 
existence.     To  bring  the  rule  in  Davies  v.  Mann  into  operation 
it  must  be  shown  that  the  defendant  either  knew,  or  would 
have  known  had  he  acted  throughout  with  reasonable  care,  of 
the  plaintiff's  negligence  in  time  to  avoid  the  results  of  it. 

[a)  Act  mil  knoivledge.  Where  the  defendant  actually  knows 
of  the  danger  in  time  to  avoid  it,  and  has  the  last  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  he  is  clearly  liable.  This  is  Davies  v.  Mann  itself, 
if  we  assume  that  the  defendant  actually  saw  the  donkey  in 
time  to  avoid  driving  over  it. 

{b)  Means  of  knowledge.  It  is  settled,  however,  by  Radley's 
case^^  that  actual  knowledge  is  not  essential,  and  that  it  is 
enout^h  if  the  delendmit  ought  to  have  known  of  the  danger 
in  time  to  avoid  jt — i.e.  if  he  had  the  means  of  knowledge,  and 
would  have  had  actual  knowledge  had  he  acted  throughout  the 
whole  business  with  due  and  reasonable  care.  In  Rad ley's  case 
the  defendants'  engine-driver  would  have  discovered  the 
obstruction  which  did  the  mischief  if  he  had  driven  his  engine 
upon  the  siding  with  proper  caution. 

(c)  No  knowledge  or  means  of  knowledge.  Where,  however, 
the  defendant  had  no  actual  knowledge  of  the  danger,  and  his 
ignorance  of  it  was  not  due  to  his  own  negligence,  he  is  not 
debarred  from  a  plea  of  contributory  negligence  merely  because 
he  had  a  later  opportunity  of  avoiding  the  mischief  than  the 

1"  Tuffv.  Warman  (1857)  2  C.B.  (N.S.)  740.  The  Bernina  (1887) 
12  P.D.  at  p.  61,  per  Lord  Esher.  Sometimes  the  term  i^roximate  cause 
is  substituted  for  direct  cause  {The.  Bernina  12  P.D.  at  p.  88,  per  Lindley, 
L.J.),  but  this  is  objectionable  because  the  same  term  is  used  in  a  differ- 
ent sense  in  connection  with  the  rule  of  remoteness  of  damage.  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  suggests  the  term  decisive  cause  :  Torts,  p.  464, 
8th  ed.  "  (1876)  1  A.C.  754. 
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plaintiff  had.     There  is,  indeed,  no  authority  on  this  point, 
but  it  is  submitted  that  it  is  sound  in  principle.     If  the  de- 
fendant in  Davies  v.  Mann,  instead  of  driving  his  waggon  over 
the  plaintiff's  donkey,  had  left  his  waggon  unattended  in  the 
road,  and  the  horse  had  moved  on  and  run  over  the  donkey, 
it  is  submitted  that  the  defendant  would  not  have  been  liable, 
even  though  his  act  in  leaving  the  waggon  was  later  than  the 
act  of  the  plaintiff  in  leaving  his  donkey,  and  although  the 
defendant,  therefore,  had  the  last  opportunity  of  avoiding  the 
mischief.     So  if  the  plaintiff  himself  had  been  lying  drunk  and 
asleep  in  the  road,  and  the  defendant  being  drunk  and  asleep 
had  fallen  out  of  his  waggon,  which  thereupon  ran  over  the 
plaintiff,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  liabihty  of  the  defendant 
is  to  be  determined  by  asking  whether  he  or  the  plaintiff  got 
drunk  first  ?     Clearly  they  are  in  'pari  delicto,  and  there  is  no 
-     action.     So  if  the  defendant  lying  drunk  and  asleep  in  his 
waggon  has  run  over  the  plaintiff  drunk  and  asleep  in  the  road, 
there  is,  it  is  submitted,  no  liability,  even  if  the  defendant 
remained  awake  and  sober  later  than  the  plaintiff,  so  that  the 
last  opportunity  was  the  defendant's.     So  if  the  defendant 
lying  drunk  and  asleep  in  his  waggon  runs  over  the  plaintiff's 
donkey,  there  is  presumably  no  liability.     It  is  true  that  if  he 
had  remained  awake  he  would  have  seen  the  donkey,  but  being 
asleep  he  had  no  power  to  avoid  the  accident  at  the  time  when 
that  knowledge  ought  to  have  been  acquired.     There  was  no 
point  of  time  at  which  the  defendant  had  both  the  power  of 
avoiding  the  danger  and  also  knowledge  or  means  of  knowledge 
that  the  danger  existed.     If  the  defendant  is  to  be  held  liable 
because  he  ought  to  have  remained  awake  and  then  would 
have  seen  the  donkey,  it  may  be  alleged  with  equal  force  that 
the  plaintiff  should  be  barred  of  his  action  because  he  ought 
to  have  remained  with  his  donkey  and  then  would  have  seen 
the  waggon. 
Rule  in  6.  Accepting  the  foregoing  conclusions,  the  rule  in  Davies  v. 

Ijavics  V.  Mann  may  be  formulated  thus  :  The  contributorv  negligence 
formulated,  of  the  plaintiff  is  no  defence  if  the  defendant  had  a  later 
opnoitunitv  than  the  plaintiff  of  avoiding  the  accident 
})y  reasonable  care,  and  at  that  time  either  knew  or  ought 
to  havci  known  of  the  daiiger  caused  by  the  ])lamtitT'3 
negligence.. 
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7.  Combining  this  rule  with  the  general  principle  of  con-  General 
tributory  neirlio;enee  wo  reach  the  foUowinu-  result  :    Whe^i  an  "t'^t^'n^t-nt  of 

•7       7  '7         77  7-7        /•  r       '""■""""'  ^-l"' lii^v  01 

accident  havvcns  t/t rough  the  coinhined  noiilxmice  of  f/iro  persons,  contributory 

he_  alone  is  Uahlc  io  the  ofhcr  irho  had  the  last  ovportunitu  of  negligence. 
avoidinQ  the  accident  hi/  reasonable  care,  and  ovho  then  hiew 
or  then  ought  to  have  known  of  the  danger  caused  hi/  the  other  s 
negligence.^" 

§  II.  Contributory   Negligence   of   Plaintiff's 
Servants  and  Agents 

1.  The  contributory  negligence  of  a  servant  of  the  plaintif!  Contributory 
is  a  good  defence,  in  the  same  cases  and  to  the  same  extent  as  "f^.  f"V"'^'  ^^ 

...  .      .  plamtiit  s 

that  of  the  plaintiff  himself,  whenever  the  plaintiff  would  have  servants. 
been  responsible  for  that  neghgence  of  his  servant  had  harm 
ensued  from  it.  In  other  words,  the  rule  that  the  negligence 
of  a  servant  in  the  course  of  his  employment  is  imputed  to  his 
master  is  applicable  when  the  ma.ster  is  a  plaintiff  no  less  than 
when  he  is  a  defendant. 

2.  Presumably  the  same  principle  applies  to  other  forms  of 
vicarious  liability,  such  as  that  of  a  husband  for  the  negligence 
of  his  wife.  "  Individuals,"  says  Lord  Watson,  "  who  are 
injured  without  being  personally  negligent  are  nevertheless 
disabled  from  recovering  damages,  if  at  the  time  they  stood 
in  such  a  relation  to  any  one  of  the  actual  wrongdoers  as  to 
imply  their  responsibility  for  his  act  or  default."  ^ 

1-  It  is  possible,  although  there  is  no  authoritj-  on  the  point,  that 
the  rule  in  Davi&s  v.  Mann,  as  so  interpreted,  is  not  the  only  limitation 
to  be  imposed  on  the  general  proposition  that  the  contributory  negligence 
of  the  plaintiff  is  a  good  defence.  It  seems  acceptable  in  prijiciple  to 
hold  that  if  the  defendant  alone  actually  knows  of  the  danger  created  by 
the  plaintiff's  negligence,  and  if  he  takes  no  reasonable  care  to  avoid  it, 
he  is  liable  to  the  plaintiff  even  though  the  last  opportunity  of  avoiding 
the  accident  was  with  the  plaintiff  himself.  Thus,  if  the  driver  of  an 
electric  tramcar  actually  sees  a  foot-passenger  standing  on  the  track  and 
evidently  unconscious  of  danger,  and  gives  him  no  warning,  but  runs  him 
do-rni,  it  would  seem  right  that  the  tramway  company  should  be  held 
liable  notwithstanding  the  contributor}'  negligence  of  the  plaintiff. 
Yet  it  is  the  plaintiff"  in  such  a  case  who  has  the  last  opportunity  of 
avoiding  the  accident,  since  it  is  possible  for  him  to  step  oft'  the  track  at 
the  last  moment  when  it  is  already  too  late  for  the  driver  to  stop  the  car. 
The  defendants  by  their  actual  knowledge  of  the  danger  should  be  pre- 
cluded from  pleading  that  the  accident  was  due  to  the  contributory 
negligence  of  the  plaintiff.         ^  The  Bernina  (1888)  13  A.C.  at  p.  16. 
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Contributory 

negligence  of 
independent 
contractors. 


3.  The  contributory  neglJooncG  of  a,n  independent  contractor 
or  other  ai^ent  of  the  plaintiff  for  whom  he  is  not  responsible. 
on  the  other  hand,  is  no  bar  to  the  plaintiff's  action.  If  a  cab 
hired  by  the  plaintiff  comes  into  collision  with  another  vehicle 
by  the  negligence  of  both  drivers,  and  the  plaintiff  is  hurt,  he 
can  recover  damages  not  only  from  his  own  driver,  but  also 
from  the  other.  It  was  for  some  time,  indeed,  believed  on  the 
authority  of  Thorogood  v.  Bryan"  that  this  was  not  so,  and  that 
the  negligence  of  the  driver  of  a  vehicle  was  imputed  by  law 
to  the  passenger  in  such  sort  that  the  passenger  lost  his  remedy 
against  third  persons.  This  unreasonable  doctrine  was  over- 
ruled by  the  House  of  Lords  in  The  Bernina.^ 

4.  In  Waite  v.  North  Eastern  Rly.  Co.'^  it  was  held  that  a 
child  was  disentitled  to  sue  for  personal  injuries  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  a  railway  company,  because  of  the  contribu- 
tory negligence  of  the  adult  in  whose  charge  the  child  was  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  both  child  and  adult  being  passengers 
on  the  defendants'  railway.  This  case  was  not  expressly 
overruled  by  The  Bernina,  and  was  even  referred  to  by  Lords 
Watson  and  Herschell  without  express  disapproval.  It  is 
submitted,  however,  that  Lord  Bramwell's  opinion  is  correct 
— -viz.  that  this  case  is  indistinguishable  from  Thorogood  v. 
Bryan,  and  must  fall  along  with  it.  The  distinctions  drawn 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  The  Bernina  must  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  that  Court  had  no  power  to  overrule 
Waiters  case,  which  was  a  decision  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 
If  the  decision  in  Waiters  case  is  based  on  the  contention  that 
the  company  contracted  with  the  adult  to  accept  the  child 
as  a  passenger  only  on  condition  that  due  care  should  be 
taken  of  it  by  the  adult,  the  answer  is  that  A  cannot  obtain 
by  contract  with  B  a  right  to  do  negligent  harm  to  C. 


I'lirdcn 
i)f  proof  on 
(icfeniliint. 


§   12.  The  Burden  of  Proof  of  Contributory 
Negligence 

1 .  The  burden  of  ])r(>vino  the  contributory  neirligence  of  the 
plaintiff  li(;s  upon  the  (IcfciKhiiit^  it  is  not  for  the  plaintiff  to 
prove  as  part  of  his  own  case  that  he  used  due  care,  but  for  the 


2  (1849)  8  C.B.  115. 
*  (1858)  E.l).  &  K.  719. 


(1888)13  A.C.  ]. 
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defendant  to  prove  that  the  phiintill"  did  not.  And  this  its  iso, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  under  the  old  system  of  pleading 
the  defence  of  contributory  negligence  was  raised  not  by  a 
special  plea,  but  under  the  general  issue. ^ 

2.  May  a  Judge  give  judgment  for  the  defendant  without  Power  of 
leaving  any  issue  to  the  jury,  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff's  ^v'itMraw 
own  evidence  shows  that  he  is  guilty  of  contributory  ncgli-  case  from  jury 
gence  ?     This  is  a  question  that  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contributory 
difference  of  judicial  opinion.     It  has  been  maintained  on  the  negligence, 
one  side  that  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  is  neces- 
sarily one  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  jury  in  all  cases  ; 
that  a  Judge  may  withdraw  the  case  from  the  jury  because  he 
holds  that  there  is  no  reasonable  evidence  of  the  defendant's 
negligence,  but  cannot  withdraw  it  because  he  holds  that  there 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  plaintiff's  ;    and  that  the  only 
remedy  for  a  perverse  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  in  such  cases 
is  an  application  for  a  new  trial.     The  better  o])inion,  how- 
ever, w^ould  seem  to  be  that  if  on  the  plaintiff's  own  case  the 
evidence  of  contributory  neoHgencc  is  such  that  no  reason- 
able jury  could  find  a  verdict  for  him,  there  is  no  case  to  qo 
to  a  jury,  and  judgment  must  be  iiiven  for  the  defendant. - 

1  8co  Wakdin  v.  L,  db  JS.W.  lily.  Co.  (1886)  12  A.C.  at  p.  47,  per  Lord 
Watson,  adopting  the  opinion  exprewscd  on  this  point  by  Lord  Hatherlcy 
and  Lord  Penzance  in  Dublin,  etc.,  Rly.  Co.  v.  Slaltery  (1878)  3  A.C.  pp. 
1100,  1180.  To  the  contrary  effect,  see  Davey  v.  L.  cfc  S.W.  lily.  Co. 
(1883)  12  Q.B.D.  p.  71,  per  Brett,  M.R. 

-  The  question  was  elaborately  discussed  by  the  House  of  Lards  in 
Dublin,  etc.,  Rly.  Co.  v.  Slattery  (1878)  3  A.C.  1155,  and  although  on  the 
facts  it  wa^:'  held  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
jury,  a  majority  of  the  Lords  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  could  have 
been  done  had  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff's  own  negligence  adduced 
in  his  own  case  been  conclusive.  Thus,  Lord  Coleridge  says  (p.  1195) : 
"  It  is,  I  think,  the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  withdraw  the  case  from  the 
jury  if  by  the  plaintiff's  own  evidence  at  the  end  of  the  plahitiff's  case, 
or  by  the  mianswercd  and  undisputed  evidence  on  both  sides  at  the  end 
of  tlie  whole  case,  it  is  proved  either  that  there  was  no  neghgence  of  the 
defendants  wliich  caused  the  injury,  or  that  there  was  negligence  of  the 
plaintiff  which  did."  Similar  opinions  were  expressed  by  Lords  Cairns, 
Hatherk'Y,  Selborne,  and  Blackburn  ;  contra  Ixjrds  Penzance  and 
O'Hagan.  In  the  later  case  of  Wakelin  v.  London  t£;  >S.W.  lily.  Co. 
(188G)  12  A.C.  41,  Lord  Watson  and  Lord  Fitzgerald  adt.pted  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  in  Slattery  s  case.  In  the  case  of  iSkdton  v.  London  tfc 
N.  W.  Ely.  Co.  (1867)  L.R.  2  C.P.  631,  the  rule  was  acted  on  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.     So  also  in  Davey  v.  London  cfc  S.W.  Ely.  Co.  12 
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§  13.  Contributory  Negligence  and  Collisions   at 

Sea 

Where  both  1 .  The  foregoing  rules  as  to  contributory  negligence  are 
blame  "lia-  subject  to  important  modifications  in  their  appHcation  to 
bility  divided  colHsions  at  sea.  The  general  rule  of  maritime  law  is  that 
tode°rces^of  when  a  colHsion  between  two  ships  is  caused  by  the  fault 
fault.  of  both  of  them,  each  is  liable  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the 

damage  suffered  by  the  other.  The  remainder  of  the  damage 
so  suffered  lies  where  it  falls.  This  division  is  made  in  the 
same  proportions  as  those  in  which  the  vessels  are  found 
to  be  respectively  in  fault.  The  greater  the  degree  of  fault, 
the  greater  the  share  of  liability.  If,  however,  it  is  not 
possible  to  establish  different  degrees  of  fault,  the  liability 
is  apportioned  equally. 
Comparison  2.  The  reason  for  this  rule  is  that  since  both  parties  are 
with  rule^of  j^^  fault  both  should  suffer,  and  to  this  end  the  damages 
should  be  apportioned  between  them.  This  principle  is 
probably  a  nearer  approximation  to  ideal  justice  than  the 
rule  of  the  common  law,  which  in  such  a  case  deprives  both 
parties  of  any  remedy  at  all,  and  allows  the  whole  of  the 
loss  to  lie  where  it  falls.  By  the  maritime  rule  no  one  can 
cause  loss  to  another  by  negligence  without  having  to  pay 
for  it ;  neither  can  he  suffer  loss  by  his  own  negligence  with- 
out having  to  pay  for  it.  He  has  to  make  good  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  loss  which  he  has  brought  upon  the  other, 
and  he  has  to  bear  a  fair  proportion  of  the  loss  which  he  has 
brought  upon  himself.  But  by  the  common  law  a  defendant 
may  by  his  negligence  cause  serious  damage  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  may  suffer  none  himself,  and  may  yet  go  free  because  of 
some  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate 
plaintiff,  who  has  done  harm  to  no  one  but  himself.^ 

Q.B.D.  7U,  ill  tlic  Court  of  Api^eal.  Tliia  latter  case,  liuwcver,  must  be 
takeu  to  liavc  been  wnjiigly  decided.  The  facts  as  to  conlributory 
negligence  arc  practically  iiidistingui.shable  from  those  in  SUUlcnj's  case, 
in  which  it  was  held  by  tiie  House  of  Jjords  that  the  case  was  one  for 
the  jury.  "  Uavey's  case,"  says  Manisty,  J.,  in  Brown  v.  Great  W. 
JUy.  Co.  (1885)  52  L.T.  622,  "  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  binding 
authority." 

*  Sec  the  criticism  of  the  common  law  rule  by  Lindlcy,  L.J. ,  in  'I'he 
Bernina,  12  P.  D.  p.  88. 
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3.  The  principle  of  maritime  law  above  stated  is  established  History  of 

for  the  first  time  by  the  Maritime  Conventions  Act,  1911.2 '!''*'•  ^*^"- 
•'  '  time  Gonven- 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  matter  was  governed  tions  Act, 
by  the  principle  long  since  established  in  the  Courts  of 
Admiralty,  in  accordance  with  which  the  damage  was  always 
divided  equally  between  the  two  vessels  in  fault,  irrespective 
of  any  difference  in  the  degrees  of  fault  attributable  to 
those  vessels.  In  The  Milan^  this  rule  was  laid  down  as 
).  follows  :  "  By  the  law  of  the  Admiralty,  as  it  is  called,  if 
the  owner  of  one  ship  brings  an  action  against  the  owner 
of  another  ship  for  damage  done  by  collision,  and  both  ships 
(have  been  to  blame,  the  party  proceeding  recovers  only  a 
l^ioiety  of  his  damage  ;  if  there  is  a  cross-action  the  damages 
ire  divided  and  each  party  recovers  half  his  own  loss." 
^,^  Before  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  this  Admiralty  rule  applied 
only  in  the  Courts  of  Admiralty ;  a  collision  case  in  the 
Courts  of  common  law  was  governed  by  the  ordinary  law 
)f  contributory  negligence.  By  the  Act  last  mentioned 
this  conflict  of  law  was  abolished,  and  it  was  provided  that 
the  Admiralty  rule  should  apply  in  all  Courts  "  in  any  cause 
or  proceeding  for  damages  arising  out  of   a  collision  between 

^jjTvni  rpj^^j  j.^^]p  .^g  ^^,  division  of  liability  applies  to  claims  by  Same  rule 
the  owners  of  cargoes  lost  by  collision  as  well  as  to  claims  by  iXs  oTctirgo. 
the  shipowners  themselves.  When  both  ships  are  to  blame 
the  owners  of  the  cargo  in  one  ship  could  not  by  the  former 
Admiralty  rule  recover  more  than  one-half  of  their  loss  from 
the  owners  of  the  other  ship,^  and  cannot  under  the  Maritime 
Conventions  Act  recover  from  the  owners  of  that  other  ship 
more  than  such  part  of  their  loss  as  is  proportionate  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  was  to  blame  for  the  collision.^ 

5.  The  rule  as  to  division  of  liability  does  not  apply  to  Loss  of  life 
damages  for   loss   of   life   or  personal   injuries   suffered  by  '[^LJIH^^^^ 
persons  on  board  ship  in  collisions  due  to  the  fault  of  both  caused  by 
/^  .  ,    vessels.     Before   the   passing  of  the  Maritime  Conventions  ^'^  ^  ^"" 
^'   Act,  1911,  liabihty  in  this  class  of  cases  was  governed  by  the 

2  1  &  2  Geo.  5.  c.  57,  s.  1.  =*  (1861)  Lush,  at  p.  398. 

*  Judicature  Act,  1873,  s.  25,  ss.  9.     This  provitjiou  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  Maritime  Conventions  Act,  1911  ;  see  s.  9. 

*  The  Drumlanrig  (1911)  A.C.  16. 

*  Maritime  Conventions  Act.  1911,  s.  1. 
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ordinary  law.'  By  section  2  of  that  Act,  however,  it  is  now 
provided  that  where  k)ss  of  Hfe  or  personal  iiijiiiies  are 
suffered  by  any  person  on  board  a  vessel  owing  to  tlie  fiiiilt 
of  that  vessel  and  of  any  other  vessel  or  vessels  the  liability 
ot  the  owners  ot  those  vessels  is  joint  and  several.  That 
is  to  say,  each  of  the  vessels  is  liable  for  the  whole  of  the 
loss  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  joint  torts  at  common 
law.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  is  provided  by  section  3 
of  the  Act  that  there  shall  be  a  ripjht  of  contribution  between 
the  owners  of  the  vessels  in  proportion  to  the  respective, 
degrees  of  fault,  so  that  if  the  owners  of  one  vessel  pay 
damages  which  exceed  the  proportion  in  which  that  vessel 
was  in  fault,  they  may  recover  the  excess  from  the  owners 
of  the  other  vessel. 

6.  The  period  of  limitation  of  claims  in  respect  of  damage 
to  a  vessel  or  her  cargo,  or  in  respect  of  loss  of  life  or  per- 
sonal miuries  suffered  by  any  person  on  board  a  vessel, 
caused  by  the  fault  of  any  other  vessel,Qs  two  years^  The 
period  of  limitation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rigntoTcontribu- 
tion  above  referred  to,  in  cases  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injuries, 
is^^ie  year) from  the  date  of  payment.^  But  these  periods 
may  be  extended  by  the  Court  in  certain  circumstances.^" 

7.  Notwithstanding  the  general  principle  of  division  of 
loss,  it  was  settled  before  the  passing  of  the  Maritime  Con- 
ventions Act,  1911,  that  the  rule  in  Davies  v.  Mann^^  applied 
to  collisions  at  sea  no  less  than  to  collisions  on  land.  The 
Admiralty  rule  that  the  loss  is  divided  when  both  ships  are 
to  blame  applied  only  when  the  circumstances  were  such 
that  at  common  law  neither  party  could  recover  anything 
from  the  other.  Davies  v.  Mann  excluded  the  Admiralty 
rule  that  the  loss  was  to  be  divided,  just  as  it  excludes  the 
common-law  rule  that  the  loss  is  to  lie  where  it  falls. 

Thus,  in  The  Sans  Pareil,^^  a  sailing  ship,  the  East  Lothian, 
being  towed  down  the  Channel  at  night,  met  the  Channel 
fleet  consisting  of  thirty  vessels  proceeding  in  four  parallel 
lines.  The  ship  improperly,  in  breach  of  the  rules  of  good 
seamanship,  attempted  to  cross  in  front  of  the  squadron, 


'  Tlie  JJeriiiiui  (1888)  13  A.C.  1. 

*  Mariliiuo  Con vciil inns  Act,  1!)11,  h.  8.  *  Ihid. 

»«  J  hid.  1'  tiupra,  H.  10.  12  (1000)  P.  267. 
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and  was  run  down  and  sunk  by  the  battleship  Sans  Pareil. 
The  navigating  officer  of  the  Sans  Pareil  saw  the  Ughts 
of  the  tug,  but  negligently  failed  to  notice  those  of  the  ship, 
and  after  porting  his  helm  so  as  to  pass  clear  of  the  tug, 
starboarded  and  ran  into  the  ship.  Both  vessels  were  there- 
fore to  blame  ;  yet  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Apj^eal  that 
the  owner  of  the  East  Lothian  was  entitled  to  full  damages, 
and  not  merely  to  half ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  prior 
fault  of  that  vessel  in  attempting  to  cross  the  line,  the  Sans 
Pareil  had  a  clear  subsequent  opportunity  (which  the  East 
Lothian  then  had  not)  of  avoiding  the  collision.  The  fault 
of  the  battleship  was  therefore  the  direct,  and  that  of  the 
East  Lothian  merely  the  indirect,  cause  of  the  accident. ^^ 

The  Maritime  Conventions  Act,  1911,  contains  n6  express 
provisions  on  this  point,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  this 
enactment  does  not  alter  the  law  in  this  respect.  Probably 
the  new  rule  that  liability  is  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  fault  of  the  vessels  concerned  is  to  be  applied  only 
in  those  cases  to  which  the  former  principle  of  equal  division 
of  hability  was  applicable. 

8.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Maritime  Conventions  Act,  Abolition  of 
1911,  the  law  as  to  liability  for  collision  was  complicated  ^*^"^"*^"'T- 

•   •  e  ■  /   \  picsiiinptioii 

by  the  provisions  of  section  419  (4)  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  ot  fault. 
Act,  1894,  by  which  a  conclusive  presumption  of  fault  con-" 
tributing  to  the  collision  was  established  as  against  vessels 
found  guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  CoUision  Regulations.^* 
This  enactment  is  now  repealed,  and  the  presumption  of 
fault  abolished. ^'^ 


§   14.  Volenti  non  fit  injuria 

1 .  No  act  is  actionable  as  a  tort  at  the  suit  of  any  person  Consent  as 
who  has  expressly  or  impliedly  assented  to  it.     Volenti  non  fit  '"""^''VIv'^m-. 
injuria.     No  man  can  enforce  a  right  which  he  has  volun- 
tarily waived  or  abandoned.     This    maxim    has  a   double 
application.     It  applies,  in  the  first  place,  to  intentional  acts 
which  would  otherwise  be  tortious  :  consent,  for  example,  to 

"  See  also  The  Margaret  (1884)  9  A.C.  873  ;  The  Monte  Rosa  (1893) 
P.  23  ;  The  Hero  (1911)  P.  128. 

1*  See  The  Khedive  (1880)  5  A.C.  876  ;  The  Fanny  M.  Carvill  (1875) 
13  A.C.  455  n.  ^^  Maritime  Conventions  Act,  191 1,  s.  4. 


Consent  as 
excluding 
criminal 
liability. 


Knowledge 
distinguished 
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an  entry  on  land  which  would  otherwise  be  a  trespass,  or 
consent  to  physical  harm  which  would  otherwise  be  an  assault, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  boxing  match  or  a  surgical  operation.  The 
maxim  applies,  in  the  second  place,  to  consent  to  run  the 
risk  of  accidental  harm  which  would  otherwise  be  actionable^ 
as  due  to  the  negligence  of  him  who  caused  it^  Conseiit  in 
this  case  is  the  agreement  of  the  plaintiff,  express  or  implied, 
to  exempt  the  defendant  from  the  duty  of  care  which  he 
otherwise  would  have  owed.  Thus,  a  master  is  under  a  legal 
duty  to  his  servant  to  take  care  that  the  premises,  plant,  and 
machinery  are  reasonably  safe  ;  but  the  servant  may  expressly 
or  impliedly  agree  to  exempt  his  master  from  this  obligation 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  to  take  the  risk  upon  himself. ^ 

2.  Certain  acts  which  are  offences  against  the  criminal  law 
do  not  cease  to  be  criminal  merely  because  of  the  consent  of 
him  to  whom  they  are  done.  Thus,  no  person  can  lawfuUy 
consent  to  his  own  death,  so  that  killing  a  man  in  a  duel  is 
murder.  Nor  can  any  one  lawfully  consent  to  grievous  bodily 
harm,  save  for  some  reasonable  purpose  :  for  example,  a 
proper  surgical  operation.^  It  has  never  been  decided  whether 
consent  in  such  cases  is  a  good  defence  in  a  civil  action,  but 
it  is  submitted  that  on  principle  it  ought  to  be.  If  two  men 
injure  each  other  in  a  prize  fight,  they  may  be  prosecuted 
criminally  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  either  of  them 
has  a  good  cause  of  action  against  the  other.^ 

3.  Mere  knowledge  of  an  impending  wrongful  act,  or  of 
the  existence  of  a  wrongfully  caused  danger,  does  not  in  itself 
amount  to  consent,  even  though  no  attempt  is  made  by  the 
plaintiff  to  prevent  or  avoid  that  act  or  danger.  Consent 
involves  an  express  or  implied  agreement  that  the  act  may  be 
rightfully  done  or  the  danger  rightfully  caused.  The  maxim  of 
the  law  is  Yolenti  non  fit  injuria,  not  Scienti  non  fit  injuria ^ 
Thus,  in  Duke  of  Brunswick  v.  Harmer^  the  plaintiff  success- 
fully sued  for  libel,  although  the  only  publication  was  the  sale 
of  a  copy  of  the  libellous  paper  to  a  person  whom  the  plaintiff 

1  Smith  V.  Baker  (1891)  A.C.  325  ;  Yarmouth  v.  France  (1887)  19 
Q.B.D.  647.  "  See  Reg.  v.  Coney  (1882)  8  Q.B.D.  534. 

^  See,  howc\or,  Pollock's  Torts,  p.  IGO,  81h  cd.  Of.  the  observa- 
tions ol  Hawkins,  J.,  in  Reg.  v.  Coney,  8  Q.B.D.  p.  553. 

«  Per  B(.weii,  L.J.,  in  Thoma.'^  v.  Qnartermaine  (1887)  18  Q.B  D.  p.  696. 

"  (1849)  14  Q.B.  185. 
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himself  had  instructed  to  buy  it  for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling 
an  action  to  be  brought.     Sirailiarlv,  the  occupier  of  land  is  not 


precluded  from  suing  for  a  nuisance  on  the  adjoiiiinij;  itroix-rty 
by  tiic  fact  ihiit  he  well  knew,  when  Ik-  went  there,  tiiat  tlio 
nuisiinc(»  iili(M(Iv  existed." 


4.  The  same  principle  appli(^s  to  the  other  brand)  of  tiie  Kauwlwl^ 
maxim  Volenti  nan  fit,  injuria,  relating  to  the  consent  to  run  '.'^^'^"'^'Bg:^ 
the  risk  of  accidental  harm.  A  servant  who  knowingly  works 
on  dangerous  premises  or  with  defective  plant  or  tools  is  not 
for  that  reason  ifso  facto  debarred  from  suing  his  employer 
when  an  accident  happens.  The  question  is  not  whether  he 
knew  of  the  danger,  but  whether  in  fact  he  agreed  to  run  the 
risk,  in  the  sense  that  he  exempted  his  employer  from  his  duty 
not  to  create  the  danger,  and  agreed  to  take  the  chance  of  an 
accident.  Knowledge  of  the  danger  may  be  evidence  of  such 
an  agreement,  but  it  is  nothing  more.  This  principle  was 
finally  established  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  leading  case 
of  Smith  V.  BaherJ  The  plaintif?  was  employed  in  the  de- 
fendants' stone  quarry,  and  had  worked  there  for  months  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  was  exposed  to  danger  by 
reason  of  the  negligent  practice  of  the  defendants  in  swinging 
stones  over  the  quarrymen's  heads  by  means  of  a  crane.  The 
plaintif!  having  been  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  stone,  it  was  held 
that  he  was  not,  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  the  danger  and 
his  acquiescence  in  it,  i'pso  facto  deprived  of  an  action  against 
the  defendants,  but  that  such  knowledge  and  acquiescence  were 
merely  evidence  for  a  jury  on  the  question  whether  he  had 
agreed  with  the  defendants  to  take  the  risk  of  such  an  accident 
upon  himself.  A  similar  decision  had  previously  been  given 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Yarmouth  v.  France,^  where  the 
plaintif?,  a  carter  in  the  defendant's  service,  had  notwith- 
standing his  remonstrances  been  required  by  the  defendant's 
foreman  to  drive  a  horse  which,  to  the  knowledge  of  both, 
was  so  vicious  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  purpose.  The  same  con- 
clusion was  reached  in  the  later  case  of  Williams  v.  Bir- 
mingham Battery  Co.,^  in  which  a  workman  met  his  death  by 
falling  from  a  scaffolding  which  he  knew  to  be  unsafe,  and 

•  Elliotson  V.  Feetham  (1835)  2  Bing.  N.  C.  134. 
'  (1891)  A.C,  325.  «  (1887)  19  Q.B.D.  647. 

•  (1899)  2  Q.B.D.  338, 
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which  he  had  nevertheless  used  for  some  time  without 
remonstrance.^  ° 
Other  effecta  5.  Knowledge  of  the  danger,  even  if  it  does  not  prove  an 
o7  knowledge,  agreement  to  take  the  risk  within  the  rule  in  Smith  v.  Baker, 
may  nevertheless  be  a  bar  to  the  plaintiff's  action  for  two  other 
reasons  : — 

(a)  It  may  negative  the  existence  of  any  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  in  causing  that  danger  ; 

(&)  It  may  establish  the  existence  of  contributory  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  he  who 
causes  a  danger  fulfils  all  his  legal  duty  of  care  bv  giving  notice 
of  that  danger  to  the  persons  whom  it  affects.  Thus,  he  who 
lends  a  chattel  gratuitously  to  another  is  not  bound  to  do  any- 
thing  more  than  disclose  the  existence  of  any  dangerous  quality 
of  which  he  actually  knows  and  of  which  the  borrower  does 
'  not  know.^^  In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  it  is  an  absolute 
defence  that  the  plaintiff  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  danger 
which  caused  his  injury  :   Scienti  non  fit  injuria. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  act  of  the 
plaintiff  in  knowingly  running  a  risk  created  by  the  defendant's 
wrongful  act  amounts  to  contributory  negligence  on  his  own 
part,  and  is  so  a  bar  to  any  action.  Whether  it  does  so  or  not 
depends  on  whether  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  was  reason- 
able, having  regard  ta  the  magnitude  of  the  risk  and  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion.  A  certain  amount  of  risk  I  am 
entitled  to  face,  even  with  full  knowledge,  rather  than  submit 
to  be  deprived  of  my  liberty  of  action  by  the  wrongful  act  of 
another  ;  and  if  an  accident  happens,  I  can  hold  him  account- 
able who  wrongfully  created  the  danger.  But  if  the  danger 
is  so  great  that  it  is  a  foolhardy  and  unreasonable  act  to 
expose  myself  to  it,  I  do  so  at  my  own  cost.     In  Clayards  v. 

i«  See  also  Clarke  v.  Holmes  (1862)  7  H.  &  N.  937.  The  case  of 
Thomas  v.  Qnartermaine  {1881)  18  Q.B.D.  685  must,  since  Smith  v.  Baker, 
be  tak(;n  to  have  been  wrongly  decided.  For  in  that  case  the  Court  of 
Appeal  decided  for  themselves  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  plaintiff  (who 
was  scalded  by  falling  into  a  vat  which  to  his  knowledge  was  left  un- 
guarded) was  deprived  t)f  any  cause  of  action  because  Volenti  non  Jit  in- 
juria. Sinc(!  Smith  v.  Baker  this  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury,  not 
of  law  for  the  Judge.  See  the  disapproval  of  Thomas  v.  Qixarlermairie 
expressed  in  Smith  v.  Baker  by  l^onl  Iltirciieil  (1891)  A.C  p.  365. 

>»  CougMinv.  Gillivm  (iSiM))  1  (,>.i;.  145. 
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Dethick^^  the  plaintiff,  a  cab-driver,  occupied  certain  stables, 
and  the  defendant  wrongfully  dug  a  trench  along  the  passage 
which  afforded  the  only  outlet  from  the  stables  to  the  street. 
The  plaintiff  attempted  to  lead  out  two  of  his  horses  along 
the  passage  and  over  the  heaps  of  soil  which  the  defendant 
had  excavated,  and  while  doing  so  one  of  the  horses  fell  into 
the  trench  and  was  injured.  It  was  held  that  the  defendant 
was  lii'.ble  ;  for  the  plaintiff  was  not  bound  to  submit  to  be 
thus  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  stables,  and  was  entitled 
knowingly  to  face  the  danger  thus  created,  and  to  cast  all 
responsibility  for  the  issue  upon  the  wrongdoer.  "  The  whole 
question  was  whether  the  danger  was  so  obvious  that  the 
plaintiff  could  not  with  common  prudence  make  the 
attempt.  "^^ 

It  is  clear  that  no  risk,  however  great,  can  be  made  the 
ground  of  a  charge  of  contributory  negligence  if  the  defendant 
himself  requested  or  ordered  or  consented  to  the  act  of  the 
plaintiff  in  running  the  risk.  It  may  have  been  a  foolhardy 
act  of  the  plaintiff  in  Yarmouth  v.  France^^  to  drive  the  horse 
that  did  the  mischief,  but  this  defence  was  not  open  to  the 
defendant. 

6.  The  maxim  Volenti  non  fit  injuria  is  in  its  strict  and  Summary. 
proper  application  limited  to  the  case  of  an  express  or  im- 
plied agreement  to  suffer  harm  or  to  run  the  risk  of  it.  In  a 
wider  and  less  accurate  sense,  however,  it  is  also  used  to  include 
the  operation  of  mere  knowledge  in  excluding  an  action  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  already  mentioned.  So  that 
in  this  wide  sense  we  may  say  that  the  maxim  covers  three 
distinct  classes  of  cases  : — 

(a)  Those  in  which  the  plaintiff  has  agreed  expressly  or 

impliedly  to  suffer  harm  or  to  run  the  risk  of  it ; 
(6)  Those  in  which,  because  the  plaintiff  knows  of  the 
danger,  the  defendant  has  done  no  wrong  in  causing  it ; 
(c)  Those  in  which,  because  the  plaintiff"  knows  of  the  danger, 
his  act  in  voluntarily  exposing  himself  to  it  is  an  act  i 
of  contributory  negligence,  and  so  deprives  him  of  an 
action.  ' 

12  (1848)  12  Q.B.  439. 

"  12  Q.B.  p.  446.  iSee  also  Jones  v.  Boycc  (1816)  1  Stark.  493  ; 
Rohson  V.  N.E.  lily.  Co.  (1875)  L.R.  10  Q.B.  271  ;  Bose  v.  .V.^.  7?///. 
Co.  (1876)  2  Ex.  D.  248.  ^*  (1889)  19  Q.B.D.  647. 
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§   15.  The  Crown 

The  Grown  There  is  no  remedy  against  the  Crown  for  a  tort.  For  any 
^r  tort's^  violation  by  the  Crown  of  the  rights  of  subjects  the  appropriate 
remedy,  if  there  is  one  at  all,  is  not  an  action,  but  a  petition 
of  right.  This  remedy,  however,  is  limited  in  its  scope,  and 
.  is  not  available  in  cases  of  tort.  The  Crown  cannot  be  charged 
with  negligence,  fraud,  or  other  forms  of  tortious  wrongdoing, 
nor  is  it  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  agents  and  servants.^ 
This  rule  is  subject  to  the  following  qualifications  : — 

(a)  A  petition  of  right  will  lie  against  the  Crown  for  the 

recovery  of  damages  for  a  breach  of  contract ;    and 

not  the  less  so,  it  is  presumed,  because  that  breach 

of  contract  is  also  a  tort.- 

(6)  A  petition  of  right  will  lie  against  the  Crown  for  the 

specific  restitution  of  property  wrongfully  detained 

in  the  possession  of  the  Crown  ;    or  for  the  value  of 

such  property,  when  the  Crown  has  had  the  benefit 

of  it  and  specific  restitution  is  impossible. 

"  The  only  cases,"  it  has  been  said,^  "  in  which  the  petition 

of  right  is  open  to  the  subject  are  where  the  land  or  goods  or 

money  of  a  subject  have  found  their  way  into  the  possession 

of  the  Crown,  and  the  purpose  of  the  petition  is  to  obtain 

restitution,  or  if  restitution  cannot  be  given,  compensation  in 

money  ;    or  where  the  claim  arises  out  of  a  contract,  as  for 

goods  supplied  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  })ublic  service." 

>  Tohin  V.  The  Quee7i(\HM)  \GC.B.  (N.S.)  :U0  ;  Feather  v.  The  Queen 
(1805)  (iB.  &  8.257. 

^  Thomas  v.  The  Queen  (187»)  l>.K.  10  Q.iJ.  31  ;  Windmr  Rly.  Co. 
V.  The.  Queen,  1 1  A.C.  mi. 

»   h'calhrr  V.  The  Queen  (ISlir))  (i  il.  &  8.  p.  2'J4. 
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§  i6.  Public  Officials 

1.  The  irresponsibility  of  tlic  Crown  does  not  extend  to  its  Liability  of 
agents  and  servants.     Every  such  agent  or  servant  is  per-  anVageiitl  of 
sonally  responsible  for  all  torts  committed  by  him,  and  it  is  no  the  Crown, 
defence  that  the  act  complained  of  was  done  by  him  in  his 

public  capacity,  or  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Crown, 
or  by  the  express  command  or  authority  of  the  supreme 
executive.  "  The  civil  irresponsibility  of  the  supreme  power 
for  tortious  acts,"  it  has  been  said  by  the  Privy  Council,^ 
"  could  not  be  maintained  with  any  show  of  justice  if  its 
agents  were  not  personally  responsible  for  them." 

2.  The  rule  of  employers'  Hability,  however,  is  not  appli-  Public 
cable  to  public  officials  so  as  to  make  them  responsible  for  the  rcsponsU^^ 
acts  of  other  public  officials  who  are  subordinate  to  them,  for  their 
Thus,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  cannot  be  sued  in  tort  for  ' 
the  neghgence  of  some  subordinate  official  of  the  War  Office  ; 

for  the  relation  between  him  and  his  subordinate  is  not  that  of 
master  and  servant ;  they  are  fellow-servants  of  the  Crown. 
It  is  otherwise,  indeed,  if  an  actual  authority  to  commit  the 
tort  is  given  by  the  superior  to  his  inferior  ;  but  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  inferior  was  acting  within  the  general  scope 
of  his  employment,  as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  master  and 
servant^ 

3.  The  mere  fact  that  persons  are  intrusted  bv  law  with 
public  functions  does  not  in  itself  make  them  pubhc  servants 
so  as  to  exempt  them  from  liability  for  the  acts  of  their 
subordinates.  Thus,  in  Mersey  Docks  Trustees  v.  Gibhs^  the 
defendant  corporation  was  held  liable  for  the  negligence  of  its 
servants  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  had  been  established 
by  statute  for  public  purposes  exclusively.  It  was  a  pubhc 
body,  but  not  a  servant  of  the  Crown  or  a  department  of  the 
executive  Government ;  therefore  its  subordinates  were  in 
its  own  service  and  not  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  Similarly, 
municipal  corporations,  district  councils,  and  other  bodies 
corporate  estaljlishcd  for  the  purposes  of  local  gjovernment 

^  Rogers  v.  Rajaidw  DiUt.  (ISGO)  13  Moore,  P.O.  at  p.  230.  Sue  also 
Mus(jrave  v.  Pulido  (1S79)  5  A.C.  102. 

2  Raleigh  v.  Goschcn  (1898)  1  Ch.  73. 

3  (18(50)  L.R.  1  H.L.  93.  S(>o  also  Gilbert  v.  Trinity  House  (1881) 
17  Q.B.D.  795. 
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Burou  V. 
Denman 


are  responsible  for  their  servants  ;    for  they  are  not  them- 
selves the  servants  of  the  Crown. ^ 

^'r'^Vst^t  ^'  "^^^  ^^■'^  *^^^  ^^®  authority  of  the  Crown  is  no  defence 
to  a  public  official  in  an  action  of  tort  does  not  apply  when  the 
plaintiff  is  an  alien  not  resident  in  British  dominions.  No 
^*^cn  Alien  can  complain  in  an  English  Court  of  anv  act  done  by 
the  authority,  prprpdpi-^t  or  subsequent,  of  the  EngHsh  Crown. 
To  British  subjects  the  English  Courts  Avill  grant  redress  even 
against  the  agents  of  the  Government ;  but  those  who  owe  no 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  Crown  as 
it  pleases.  Thus,  in  Buroti  v.  Denman  ^  the  defendant,  the 
commander  of  a  British  man-of-war,  had  destroyed  certain 
property  of  an  alien  slave-trader  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in 
circumstances  that  would  have  given  a  good  cause  of  action 
to  a  British  subject.  It  was  held,  however,  that  inasmuch 
.as  the  act  of  the  defendant  had  been  ratified  by  the  British 
Government  no  action  would  lie  at  the  suit  of  an  alien. 

There  seems  to  be  no  authority  on  the  point,  but  presum- 
ably the  principle  of  Buron  v.  Denman  does  not  apply  to  aliens 
resident  in  British  dominions.  By  reason  of  their  residence 
they  owe  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  probably 
have  the  same  protection  as  British  subjects  against  the 
illegal  acts  of  public  officials. 


Foreign 
sovereigns 
nut  liable. 


§   17.  Foreign  Sovereigns  and  Ambassadors 

1.  A  foreign  sovereign  is  not  liable  in  English  Courts  for 
anv  tort  committed  bv  him.  This  is  merely  a  special  applica- 
tion of  the  general  principle  that  foreign  sovereigns  are  wholly 
exempt  from  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  English 
Courts.  The  only  remedy  for  injuries  done  by  them  is  by 
way  of  diplomatic  and  executive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Ikitish  Government. 

It  makes  no  difference  that  the  wrongful  act  is  committed 
in  England.  A  foreign  sovereign  does  not  by  residing  in 
British  territory  waive  his  privilege  or  submit  himself  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  Courts.  Nor  does  it  make  any 
difference  that  the  wrongful  act  is  done  by  the  sovereign  in 

*  Sec,  for  example,  Pcnni)  v.  WiDihlcdun  Urban  Cuuncil  (1899) 
'1  (J.Jl.  72.  '  (1848)  2  Ex.  107. 
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his  private  capacity.    The  exemption  extends  to  all  the  acts 
of  a  sovereign,  and  not  merely  to  acts  of  State. ^ 

2.  A  foreign  sovereign,  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule  of 
immunity,  includes  (a)  an  independent  State  possessed  of 
corporate  or  quasi-corporate  personality— e.gr.  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  (6)  the  personal  head  of  an  independent 
State  under  royal  or  monarchical  government ;  (c)  probably  the 
personal  head  even  of  a  republican  State — e.g.  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic  or  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

3.  An  ambassador  accredited  to  the  King  of  England  by  Foreif^n 

a  foreign  State  or  sovereign  cannot  be  sued  during  his  term  of  ^"^^  Uabic"'^' 
office  for  any  tort.-  The  right  of  action  against  him,  however, 
is  not  non-existent,  but  is  merelv  suspended  during  his  term  of 
office.  Upon  his  recall  he  becomes  subject,  like  any  other 
alien,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  English  Courts,  and  may  be  sued 
even  for  a  cause  of  action  wliich  arose  during  his  period  of 
service.  In  such  a  case  the  Statute  of  Limitations  does  not 
begin  to  run  in  his  favour  until  the  expiration  of  his  privilege 
enables  a  writ  to  be  served  upon  him.^ 


§  i8.  Bodies  Corporate 

1.  Inasmuch  as  a  corporation  is  a  fictitious  person  distinct  LiabiUt^jjf 
in  law  from  its  members,  it  is  not  capable  of  acting  in  'propria  ^^^^^"^^^ 
persona,  but  acts  only  through  its  agents  or  servants.     All  vicarious, 
the  acts,  and  therefore  all  the  wrongful  acts,  of  a  body  cor- 
porate are  in  fact  the  acts  of  its  agents  or  servants,  though 
imputed  in  law  to  the  corporation  itself.     The  liability  of 

a  body  corporate  is  therefore  in  all  cases  a  vicarious  liability 
for  the  acts  of  other  persons. 

2.  The  existence  and  extent  of  the  liability  of  a  corporation  Extent  of 

in  actions  of  tort  were  at  one  time  a  matter  of  doubt,  due  of  corporation 
partly  to  technical  difficulties  of  procedure  and  partly  to  for  acts  of  its 
the  theoretical  difficulty  of  imputing  wrongful  acts  or  inten-  ^^^^^^^ 
tions  to  fictitious  persons.^     It  is  now  well  settled,  however, 

1  Mighdl  v.  Julian  oJJohorc  (1894)  1  Q.B.  149  ;  The  Farlemcnt  Edge 
(1880) 5  P.D.  197. 

"  Magdalenu  8ieaiii  A'uvigation  Co.  v.  Marl  in  (1859)  2  E.  &  E.  94  ; 
7  Anne,  c.  12.  »  Musurus  Bey  v.  O'adban  (1894)  2  Q.B.  352. 

1  Abrath  v.  A'.i;.  Ely.  Co.  (1880)  11  A.C.  247,  per  Lord  BramwcU. 
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that  the  liability  of  a  corporation  for  the  torts  committed 
by  its  agents  or  servants  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  as 
those  which  determme  the  liability  of  any  other  principal  or 
employer.     This  liability  extends,   moreover,   to  wrongs  of 
malice  or  fraud,  no  less  than  to  wrongs  of  other  descriptions. 
Thus  a  corporation  can  be  sued  for  malicious  prosecution, 
or  for  malicious  libel  on  a  privileged  occasion,  or  for  fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation,  no  less  than  for  trespass,  conversion, 
or  negligence.^ 
Liability  of         3.  It  is  commonly  said,   however,   that  this  liability  of 
ToT^ultrav^ls  ^  corporation  for  the  acts  of  its  agents  or  servants  exists 
torts.  only  where  the  scope  of  the  authority  or  employment  of 

those  agents  or  servants  is  within  the  statutory  or  other 
legal  limits  of  the  corporation's  powers,  and  that  if  a  cor- 
poration goes  beyond  the  limits  set  by  law  for  its  activities, 
and  enters  upon  any  business  or  undertaking  which  is  ultra 
vires,  it  cannot  be  made  liable  for  torts  committed  by  its 
agents  or  servants  in  the  course  of  that  business  or  under- 
taking. In  other  words,  the  rule  that  a  corporation  is  not 
bound  hy  contracts  which  are  ultra  vires  is  commonly  said 
to  applv  also  to  torts  which  are  ultra  vires,  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  committed  in  the  course  of  some  activity  which 
is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  corporation's  powers.^  There  is, 
however,  no  sufficient  authority  for  any  such  exemption  of 
corporations  from  the  consequences  of  their  disregard  of 
the  limits  of  their  powers.  It  seems  contrary  to  principle, 
and  has  been  decisively  rejected  in  numerous  American 
decisions.  Thus,  in  The  National  Bank  v.  Graham,^  it  is 
said  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  :  "  Coxi. 
porations  are  Uable  for  every  wrong  they  commit,  and  in  such 
cases  the  doctrmc  ot  ultra  vires  has  no  applicatiom  .  .  . 
An  action  may  be  mamtamed  against  a  corporation  for  its 

2  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Co.  v.  Brown  (11)04)  A.C.  423  ;  Barwick  v. 
EwjLisk  Joint  .Stuck  Bank  (1807)  L.ll.  2  K\.  259. 

3  Clerk  and  i.iiHlscirs  'i'orl.s,  \^.  50  n.  {d)  5th  t-d.  :  "  'J'o  fix  a  corpora- 
tion wilh  liahility  for  llio  acts  of  its  agcuKs,  two  conditions  must  be 
tuIHIIcd  :  Fitsl,  the  act  musti  have  boon  within  the  sco])e  of  the  agent's 
employment  ;  second,  (hat  employment  must  have  been  witliin  the 
scope  of  the  corporate  powers."  8ee  also  Lindley  on  Comi^anies,  Vol. 
I.  pp.  257-259,  6th  ed.  ;  Halsbury's  Laws  of  England,  Vol.  VIII. 
H.  S54.  "  (lS7r>)  TOO  U.8.  09i)  at  p.  702. 
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malicious  or  negligent  torts,  however  forci,i;u  tlu'y  may  be 
to  the  object  ot  its  creation  or  beyond  its  i^ruiited  |)()\vcrs." 


So  in  Salt  Lake  City  v.  Hollisler^  it  is  said  by  the  same  Court  : 
"  The  argument  is  unsound  that  whatever  is  done  by  a 
corporation  in  excess  of  the  corporate  powers  as  defined 
by  its  charter  is  as  though  it  was  not  done  at  all.  .  .  .  The 
truth  is  that  with  the  great  increase  in  corporations  in  very 
recent  times  and  in  their  extension  to  nearly  all  the  business 
transactions  of  life,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  hold  them 
responsible  for  acts  not  strictly  within  their  corporate  powers, 
but  done  in  their  corporate  name  and  by  corporate  ofl&cers 
who  were  competent  to  exercise  all  the  corporate  powers."^ 

The  English  decision  commonly  cited  as  an  authority  for 
the  supposed  exemption  of  corporations  from  liability  for 
ultra  vires  torts  is  PouUon  v.  London  &  S.W.  Rly.  Co."^  In 
this  case  a  railway  company,  having  statutory  authority  to 
arrest  passengers  for  non-payment  of  their  fares  but  not 
for  other  reasons,  was  held  not  responsible  for  the  act  of  a 
stationmaster  in  arresting  a  passenger  for  refusing  to  pay 
the  freight  payable  for  a  horse.  The  true  ground  of  this 
decision,  however,  was  merely  that  the  implied  authority 
of  a  stationmaster  does  not  extend  to  the  doing  of  acts 
which  are  uUra  vires  of  the  company,  and  that  in  the  absence 
of  any  proof  of  express  authority  the  stationmaster  was 
acting  beyond  the  scope  of  his  employment  and  the  company 
was  therefore  not  responsible.^ 

The  true  principle  is,  it  is  submitted,  the  following  :  Every 

*  (1885)  118  U.S.  256  at  p.  260. 

®  See  also  Nims  v.  Mount  Hernion  Boys'"  School  (1893)  39  Am.  State 
Rep.  467  :  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  v.  Smith  (1889) 
52  Am.  Rep.  333.  '  (1867)  L.R.  2  Q.B.  534. 

*  See  the  explanation  of  tlii.s  ca.se  by  Kelly,  C.B.,  in  Mill  v.  Hawker 
L.R.  9  Ex.  309,  p.  324.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  Pigott  and  Clcasby, 
B.B.  (Kelly,  C.B.,  dissenting)  wen-  apparently  of  opinion  that  a  corpora- 
tion could  not  be  held  liable  for  uUra  vires  torts,  and  that  the  action  in 
such  cases  lay  only  against  the  members  or  agents  by  whom  the  wrong- 
ful act  was  done  on  behalf  of  the  corporation.  It  is  submitted  that 
this  is  not  so,  and  that  the  American  decisions  cited  above  to  the 
opposite  effect  are  sound  in  princi])l(^  and  should  be  followed.  See  also 
Doolan  v.  Midland  Railtniy  Co.  (1877)  2  A.C.  793  ;  Calor  v.  Board  of 
Works  for  Lewisham  District  (1804)  34  L.J.  Q.B.  74  ;  Campbell  v. 
Paddington  Corporation  (1911)  1  K.B.  869. 
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limits  of 
liability  of 
corporations 


act  done,  authorised,  or  ratified  on  behalf  of  a  corporation 
by  the  supreme  governing  authority  of  that  corporation, 
or  by  any  person  or  body  of  persons  to  whom  the  pjeneral 
powers  of  the  corporation  are  delegated,  is  for  the  purpose 
qi  the  law  of  torts  the  act  of  the  corporation  itself,  whether 
intra  vires  or  ultra  vires  of  the  corporation,  and  the  corporation 
is  liable  accordingly  for  that  act  or  for  any  tort  committed  in 
respect  of  it  by  any  agent  or  servant  of  the  corporation  within 
the  scope  of  his  authority  or  employment^  If,  for  example,  a 
municipal  council  establishes  the  business  of  a  tramway,  the 
municipal  corporation  will  be  liable  in  tort  for  the  negligence  of 
the  servants  employed  in  the  management  of  the  tramway, 
or  for  any  nuisance  created  by  the  working  of  it,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  business  so  undertaken  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  corporation's  statutory  powers. 

4.  The  foregoing  rules  as  to  the  liability  of  a  corporation 
are  subject  to  any  express  or  implied  indication  of  a  contrary 
intention  in  the  statute  to  which  the  corporation  owes  its 
existence.  A  body  corporate  which  is  created  by  a  statute 
is  subject  only  to  the  liabilities  which  the  Legislature  intended 
to  impose  upon  it.  But,  m  the  absence  of  anything  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  presumed  tnat  tlie  licgislature  intended  the 
corporation  to  incur  the  same  liabilities  as  would  be  incurred 
by  an  individual  doing  tlie  same  tlungs.  "  In  every  case 
the  liability  of  a  body  created  by  statute  must  be  determined 
upon  a  true  interpretation  of  the  statutes  under  which  it  is 
created."''  "  The  proper  rule  of  construction  of  such  statutes 
is  that  in  the  absence  of  something  to  show  a  contrary  inten- 
tion the  Legislature  intends  that  the  body,  the  creature  of 
the  statute,  shall  have  the  same  duties,  and  that  its  funds 
shall  be  rendered  subject  to  the  same  habilities  as  the  general 
law  would  impose  on  a  private  pers(m  doing  the  same  things. "^° 
Foreign  5.  A  foreign  corporation   (that  is  to  say,   one   which  is 

corporationB.  created  by  the  law  of  any  country  other  than  England)  may 
sue  and  be  sued  in  England  for  a  tort,  just  as  an  English 
corporation  may.^^ 

»  Mersey  Docks  Trustees  v.  Gibbs  (1866)  L.R.  1  H.L.  at  p.  104. 
"  Ibid,  at  p.  110. 

"  Ilcnriqucs  v.  Dutch  West  India  Co  2  Lcl.  Raym.  1532  ;  Newbij  v. 
Van  Oppen  (1872)  L.R.  7  Q.B.  293. 
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6.  The  members  of  a  corporation  are  not  as  such  liable  Liability  of 
for  torts  committed  by  the  corporation.  For  the  purposes  ^r"!j^rauJn 
of  the  law  of  torts,  no  less  than  for  those  of  the  law  of  con-  for  torts 
tracts  or  of  property,  a  body  corporate  is  a  personality  ^y'"j"***^*' 
distinct  from  its  members  ;  and  just  as  a  member  is  not 
responsible  for  the  debts  contracted  by  a  corporation,  so 
also  he  is  not  responsible  for  torts  committed  by  it.  From 
this  undoubted  principle  the  very  doubtful  inference  has 
sometimes  been  drawn  that  the  members  of  a  corporation 
are  not  liable  for  torts  committed  by  it,  even  if  they  have 
themselves  acted  as  the  agents  by  whom  the  corporation 
has  so  acted.  "  I  conceive  it  to  be  settled  law,"  says  Kelly, 
C.B.,  in  Mill  v.  Hawker, ^^  "  that  no  action  Hes  against  the 
individual  members  of  a  corporation  for  a  corporate  act 
done  by  the  corporation  in  its  corporate  capacity,  unless  the 
act  be  maliciously  done  by  the  individual  charged,  and  the 
corporate  name  be  used  as  a  mere  colour  for  the  malicious 
act,  or  unless  the  act  is  ultra  vires  and  is  not  and  cannot 
be  in  contemplation  of  law  a  corporate  act  at  all.  .  .  .  An 
individual  corporator  is  no  more  liable  for  a  tort  committed 
in  his  corporate  capacity  than  for  a  debt  due  by  the  cor- 
poration."^^ This,  however,  is  a  hard  saying.  It  is  un- 
doubted law  that  the  servants  or  agents  by  whom  a  corpora- 
tion commits  a  tort  are  themselves  personallv  liable  in  the 
same  case  and  to  the  same  extent  as  any  other  servants  or 
agents  who  commit  torts  in  the  service  or  on  behalf  of  their 
principals  or  jgmployers.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  under- 
stand why  the  corporators  themselves,  if  they  act  as  the 
agents  of  the  corporation,  should  not  be  equally  liable  for 
any  wrongful  acts  so  committed  by  them. 

§   19.   Trade  Unions 

In  The  Taff  Vale  Railway  Co.  v.  Amalgamated  Society  0/ No  action 
Railway  Servants^  it  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  a  ^j^l  '^^ 
trade  union,  though  not  a  corporate  body,  could  be  sued  in  trade  union. 
an  action  of  tort  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  its  officials.     Now, 

"  (1874)  L.R.  9  Ex.  309,  p.  321. 

*'  On  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber  no  opinion  was  expressed 
on  this  point,  the  Court  being  apparently-  divided.  See  al.'^o  Harman 
V.  Tdppenden  (1801)  1  East  555.  »  (1901)  A.C.  426. 
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however,  by  section  4  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,^  it  is 
provided  that  "  an  action  against  a  trade  union,  whether  of 
workmen  or  masters,  or  against  any  members  or  officials 
thereof  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  other  members  of  the 
trade  union,  in  respect  of  any  tortious  act  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  trade  union,  shall  not  be 
entertained  by  any  Court. "■'^  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  on 
what  principle  of  justice  these  wealthy  and  powerful  asso- 
ciations have  thus  been  raised  above  the  law  and  exempted 
from  all  liability  for  their  wrongful  acts. 


Infancy 
no  flf'f»]n\;f 

of  tort. 


Evidential 
effect  of 
infancy. _ 


§  20.  Minors 

1.  A  minor  is  in  general  liable  for  his  torts  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  an  adult.  In  certain  other 
branches  of  the  law  hability  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the 
defendant  is  below  a  certain  age.  Thus,  a  child  under  seven 
years  of  age  is  exempt  from  all  responsibility  for  crimes  com- 
mitted by  him.  A  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen  is  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  criminal  intent, 
though  this  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  proof  to  the 
contrary.  A  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  in  general 
free  from  all  liability  for  breach  of  contract.  In  the  law  of 
torts,  however,  there  are  no  similar  rules  of  exemption. 
Thus,  a  child  of  any  age  may  be  sued  for  trespass  to  land  or 
injury  to  property,  and  will  be  held  liable  in  damages  just 
as  if  he  were  an  adult. 

The  youth  of  the  defendant  is  not  in  all  cases  wholly  irrele- 
vant, however,  even  in  an  action  of  tort.  For  it  mav  be 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  the  particular  mens  rea  which  is  an 
Qssential  element  in  the  kind  of  tort  in  questiom  Thus,  if  an 
action  is  based  on  malice  or  on  some  special  intent,  the  fact 
that  the  defendant  is  extremely  young  is  relevant  as  tending  to 
disprove  the  existence  of  any  such  malice  or  intent.  Similarly, 
it  would  seem  that  in  ordei'  to  make  a  child  hable  for  negligence, 
it  must  be  proved  that  he  failed  to  show  the  amount  of  care 
reasonably  to  be  expected  from  a  child  of  that  age.     It  is  not 

*  0  Ed.  VII.  c.  47. 

'  'I'liis  docs  not  protect  <  flficiala  of  a  trade  tinion  from  persoral 
liability  for  wrongful  acts;  done  by  or  on  bciialf  of  llic  union.  Bussy  v. 
AmaUjarnated  tiociely  of  lily.  ^Servants  (1908)  24  'I'.L.U.  437. 
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enonf]!h  that  an  adult  would  have  been  guilty  of  negligence 
had  he  acted  in  the  same  way  in  the  same  circumstances. 
This,  indeed,  seems  never  to  have  ])een  decided,  but  it  would 
seem  implied  in  the  decisions  on  the  contributory  negligence 
of  children.! 

2.  When  the  act  of  a  minor  is  both  a  tort  and  a  breach  of  liiability  of 
contract,  is  he  liable  for  the  tort,  notwithstanding  that  the  ^orts  which 
contract  is  not  binding  on  him,  or  does  his  exemption  from  '^r*'  -'l^" 
an  action  for  breach  of  contract  protect  hmi  agamst  an  action  contract. 
for  the  tort  also  ?  On  this  point  the  law  cannot  be  regarded 
as  settled,  but  the  better  opinion  would  seem  to  be  that  in  such 
cases  liability  for  the  tort  exists,  and  that  it  is  no  defence  that 
the  act  was  also  the  breach  of  an  invalid  contract.  Thus,  in 
Burnard  v.  Haggis^  the  defendant,  a  young  man  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  hired  a  mare  for  riding,  and  in  breach  of  his 
agreement  he  used  her  for  jumping  and  so  injured  her.  It  was 
held  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  that  the  defendant  was 
liable  for  the  tort  of  doing  negligent  harm  to  property,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  breach 
of  a  non-actionable  contract.  In  Walley  v.  Holt^  a  similar 
decision  was  given  by  a  Divisional  Court  in  the  case  of  a  minor 
who  hired  a  horse  and  injured  it  by  overdriving.  So  if  an 
infant  bailee  refuses  to  redeliver  the  chattel  bailed,  he  can 
doubtless  be  sued  in  trover  for  the  tort  of  conversion.  So 
if  a  minor  purchases  goods,  and  retains  them  in  his  possession 
while  refusing  to  pay  for  them,  he  presumably  commits  an 
actionable  conversion.  Having  exercised  his  right  of  avoiding 
the  contract,  the  goods  revest  in  the  seller,  who  is  entitled  to 
demand  them  and  sue  in  trover.^ 

1  Ltjnch  V.  Nvnlin  (1841)  1  Q.B.  29;  Harrold  v.  Watney  (1898) 
2  Q.B.  320. 

=>  (1863)  14  C.B.  (N.S.)  45.  =>  (1876)  35  L.T.  631. 

*  The  rule,  as  above  stated,  to  the  eflfect  that  ;  n  infant  is  liable  for 
his  torts  even  though  they  are  also  breaches  of  contract  is  contrary, 
indeed,  to  the  early  case  of  Jennings  v.  Rundall  (1799)  8  T.R.  335, 
but  it  is  submitted  that  this  case  is  wronglj'  decided.  The  facts  were 
that  the  defendant  hired  a  horse,  and  injured  it  by  driving  it  too  far  ; 
and  he  was  held  not  liable  in  an  action  of  tort,  on  the  ground  that  the 
contract  of  bailment  was  not  binding  on  him.  'llie  decision,  tiierefore, 
would  seem  to  be  directly  in  conflict  with  the  later  cases  of  Burnard  v. 
Haggis  and  Walley  v.  Holt.  An  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  reconcile 
them  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  torts  which  are  merely  wrongful 
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An  infant's 
liability  for 
fraud  in 
procuring 
contract. 


3.  There  seems  to  be  one  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  minor 
IS  liable  for  his  torts.  Jt  seems  that  he  is  not  hable  in  tort  for 
procuring  a  contract  by  means  of  fraudulent  representations 
either  as  to  his  age  or  as  to  any  other  matter.^  It  a  mnior 
traudulently  pretends  T6  be  oi  tuil  age,  whereby  the  plaintiff 
is  induced  to  contract  with  him,  the  contract  is  not  for  that 
reason  binding  on  the  minor,  nor  is  he  estopped  from  pleading 
his  infancy.*^  Neither,  it  seems,  can  the  plaintiff  sue  in  tort 
for  the  deceit.  So  if  an  infant  sells  a  horse  and  fraudulently 
represents  it  to  be  sound,  this  representation  creates  no 
liability  either  in  contract  or  in  tort.  Yet  if  an  infant  is 
capable  of  fraud,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  hable  for  it.' 

modes  of  performing  a  contract  and  torts  which  are  outside  the  contract 
altogether.  This  distinction,  however,  seems  a  merely  verbal  one, 
having  no  logical  basis  or  substance  in  it.  It  is  siibmitted  that  Jennings 
V.  Rundall  is  a  mistaken  application  of  a  correct  principle — namely, 
that  if  the  act  of  a  minor  is  in  reality  merely  a  breach  of  contract,  he 
cannot  be  made  liable  by  being  sued  in  tort  instead.  In  the  old  days 
of  forms  of  action  and  of  legal  fictions  this  was  a  principle  very  necessary 
to  be  insisted  on  ;  for  in  those  days  the  tort  sued  on  in  a  delictal  action 
was  often  a  mere  fiction,  the  real  cause  of  action  being  a  breach  of  con- 
tract and  nothing  more.  Thus,  a  breach  of  warranty  on  a  sale  of  goods 
was  commonly  sued  on  in  tort  instead  of  contract — case  intead  of 
assumpsit.  It  was  in  reference  to  these  quasi-torts  or  fictitious  torts 
that  the  Courts  laid  down  the  rule  that  an  infant  or  married  woman 
could  not  be  sued  in  tort  imless  also  liable  in  contract.  Thus,  in  Green 
V.  Greenbank  (1816)  2  Marsh.  485,  an  infant  was  sued  in  case  for  breach 
of  warranty,  and  the  action  was  held  not  to  lie.  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  says  :  "  The 
cases  .  .  .  clearly  show  that  where  the  substantial  ground  of  action  rests 
on  promises,  the  plaintiff  cannot  by  changing  the  form  of  action  render 
a  person  liable  who  would  not  have  been  liable  on  his  promise."  But 
this  rule  has  no  application  where  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  real  tort 
as  well  as  a  real  breach  of  contract.     Supra,  s.  1  (5). 

6  Johnson  v.  Pye  (1665)  1  Sid.  258;  Green  v.  Greenbank  (1816) 
2  Marsh.  485.  Since  this  rule  applied  at  common  law  to  the  torts  of 
married  women,  it  would  seem  clear  that  it  must  apply  to  minors  also. 
Earle  v.  Kingscoie  (1900)  2  Ch.  585. 

'  Liverpool  Adelphi  Association  v.  Fairhurst  (1854)  9  Ex.  p.  430  ; 
Jiarllctt  v.  Wells  (1862)  1  B.  &  S.  836  f  Lrvene  v.  Brovgham  (1909)  25 
'I'.L.R.  265. 

'  Althougli  a  minor  who  procures  a  contract  by  a  fraudulent  repre- 
sentation Ihaf  he  is  of  age  is  not  liable  cither  on  the  contract  or  in  tort, 
lie  is  nevertheless  subject  to  an  (uiuitablc  obligation  to  restore  any 
advantage  thereby  obtained  by  him.  Sic  I'olloek  on  Contracts,  p.  57, 
8th  ed. 
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Oiy^LUn 

4r.  A  fathciyis  not  liablr  lor  Ihc  iort.s  of  iiis  (jhiklix'ii,  oven  Fathers  not 

while  they  are  under  a^e  and  liviji'r  in  iiis  house.     It  in  to  be  rfsponsible 
observed,  however,  that  a  child  may  be  his  father  s  servant,  children's 
so  as  to  bring  the  father  Avithin  the  rule  as  to  employers'  lia-  ^°^^^- 
bility.     If  a  father  sends  his  son  on  an  errand  with  a  horse  and 
cart,  he  will  answer  for  his  son's  negligence  in  driving  ;    but 
he  will  answer  for  him,  not  as  being  his  father,  but  as  being 
his  employer.     Moreover,  a  father  may  be  liable  for  his  own 
personal   negligence   in   affording   or   allowing  his  child  an 
opportunity  of  doing  mischicL^ 


§  21.  Lunatics 

There  is  no  adequate  English  authority  as  to  the  liability  Lunacy  as 

of  lunatics  for  torts  committed  by  them.     On  principle,  how-  ^  defence  m 

•'  '^  ^.  .an  action 

ever,  we  may  say  with  some  confidence  that  lunacy  is  not  in  of  tort. 

itself  any  ground  of  exemption,   but  that,  like  infancy,  it 

operates  (if  at  all)  only  as  evidence  that  the  requisite  mens  rea 

is  not  present.     In  applying  this  rule  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 

tinguish  between  different  species  of  wrongs  : — 

(a)  In  wrongs  based  on  malice  or  on  some  specific  intent, 
like  maUcious  prosecution,  malicious  libel  on  a  privileged 
occasion,  or  deceit,  lunacy  may  be  a  good  defence  as  dis- 
proving the  existence  of  any  such  malice  or  intent. 

(6)  In  wrongs  of  wilful  interference  with  the  person,  pro- 
perty, reputation,  or  other  rights  of  other  persons,  such  as 
tresimss,  assault,  conversi6ri,  or  detamation,  it  is  no  deience 
that  the  defendant  was  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  sufficient  legal  iustification.  For  in  such  cases, 
as  we  have  seen,^  mistake,  however  inevitable,  is  no  defence  ; 
and  it  can  make  no  difference  that  the  mistake  is  diie_tP 
unsoundness  of  mind.  A  lunatic,  therefore,  who  converts 
another's  property  to  his  own  use  under  the  insane  delusion 
that  it  is  his  own,  or  who  publishes  a  defamatory  statement 
under  the  insane  belief  that  it  is  true,  is  just  as  liable  as  if  he 
were  sane.  If,  however,  the  lunacy  of  the  defendant  is  of  so. 
extreme  a  type  as  to  preclude  any  genuine  intention  to  do 
the  act  complained  of,  there  is  no  voluntary  act  at  all,  and 

«  See  SvUivun  v.  Creed  (1904)  2  Ir.  R.  317  ;  Dixun  v.  Bell  (1816) 
5  M.  &  S.  198.  1  Ante,  a.  3  (3). 
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therefore  no  liability.  Mischief  done  by  an  epileptic  in  one  of 
his  paroxysms,  or  by  a  fever  patient  in  his  delirium,  or  by  a 
somnambulist  in  his  sleep  is  presumably  not  actionable. 

(c)  In  wrongs  of  absolute  liability  there  is  no  reason  why 
lunacy  should  be  any  defence  at  all. 

(d)  In  wrongs  of  negligence  the  conduct  of  the  defendant 
noust  be  judged  by  reference  to  his  knowledge  or  means  of 
knowledge.  Lunacy,  therefore,  may  be  relevant  as  evidence 
that  the  necessary  knowledge  or  means  of  knowledge  did  not 
exist.  A  lunatic  who  is  so  mad  that  he  does  not  know  the 
dangerous  nature  of  poisons  and  explosives,  and  who  causes 
harm  in  consequence,  is  not  negligent  in  fact ;  and  there  seems 
no  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  negli- 
gence in  law.  If  inevitable  ignorance  of  danger  is  a  good 
defence  to  a  sane  man,  it  would  seem  clear  that  it  must  be 
none  the  less  a  good  defence  though  due  to  unsoundness  of 
mind.'- 


22.  Married  Women 


Actions  of 
tort  bet  ween 
husband  and 
wife. 


1.  In  general  no  husband  can  sue  his  wife  for  a  tort,  nor 
can  any  wife  sue  her  husband  for  a  tort.  This  is  a  common- 
law  rule  which  has  been  expressly  preserved  by  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Act,  1882.^  It  is  subject,  however,  to  the 
following  qualifications  : — 

(a)  A  wife  may  sue  her  husband  in  any  action  for  the 

2  The  English  authorities  as  to  the  liabiHty  of  lunatics  for  torts  are 
merely  early  dicta  to  the  effect  that  lunacy  is  no  defence  in  an  action 
of  trespass.  Bacon's  Maxims  of  the  Law,  Reg.  VII. ;  Weaver  v.  Ward, 
Hobart,  134  ;  Bacon's  Abr.  Trespass  G.  I.  ;  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
I,  15.  These  dicta  are  clearly  sound  in  the  case  of  intentional  trespasses 
on  a  supposed  justification.  As  to  unintentional  trespasses,  however, 
they  must  be  regarded  as  based  on  the  old  and  now  obsolete  idea  that 
trespass  is  in  all  respects  a  wrong  of  absolute  liability.  In  America  there 
have  been  numerous  cases  as  to  the  liability  of  lunatics,  and  the 
autliorilies  will  be  found  collected  in  Willinmd  v.  Hays,  42  Am.  St. 
Rep.  743  (1894).  The  statement  in  this  case  that  a  lunatic  will  be 
judged  in  an  action  for  negligence  exactly  as  if  he  were  sane  seems 
nnieh  too  absolute.  Cf.  Williams  v.  JJai/.s,  (iS  Am.  SI.  Rej).  797  (1899). 
In  Donaghy  v.  Brcnnan,  19  N.Z.  L.R.  289  (19UU),  the  Court  of  Appeal 
of  New  Zealand  held  a  lunatic  liable  for  intentionally  wounding  the 
plaintiff  by  thing  a  gun  at  him.  See  Sir  Eredcrick  Pollock's  criticism 
of  this  case  in  his  Law  of  Tortti,  p.  65,  8th  ed. 

»  Sec.  12.     PliilUi>6  V.  Banuttt  (1870)  1  Q.B.D.  430. 
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protection  and  security  of  her  separate  property,  as  if 
she  were  inunarricd.'^  Thus,  she  may  sue  him  for  the 
detention  or  conversion  of  chattels  belongin<^  to  her,^ 
or  for  neglit^ent  injury  to  her  property,  or  in  certain 
circumstances  even  for  trespass  by  entering  lier 
dwclHng-house  without  her  permission."*  But  she  c-dn-_ 
not  sue  him  for  assault,  libel,  false  imprisonment,  or 
other  personal  injury.  Her  remedies  for  wrongs  of 
this  description  are  to  be  found  in  the  criminal  law, 
not  in  the  law  of  torts. 
(6)  Special  provision  is  made  by  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act,  1882,^  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  husband  and  wife  as  to  the  ownership  or 
possession  of  property,  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  or  of 
a  County  Court  being  empowered,  on  application  by 
summons,  to  make  in  such  a  case  such  order  as  he 
thinks  just. 

2.  By  virtue  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882,^  Liability  of 
a  married  woman  may  be  sued  for  her  torts  by  any  one  except  ^^01"^^ 
her  husband,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  feme  sole,  and  her  free 
separate  property  is  liable  to  satisfy  any  judgment  so  obtained 
against  her. 

3.  A  husband  is  liable  for  all  torts  committed  by  his  wife  Responsi- 
during  the  subsistence  of  the  marriage.     This  was  the  common  b^^^f  f^r  hit 
law,  and  the  vicarious  liability  so  imposed  upon  the  luisband  wife's  torts, 
has  not  been  taken  away  by  the  Married  Women's  Property 

Acts.""     In  an  action  against  her  husband  the  wife  must  be 
joined  as  co-defendant.     They  must  defend  jointly,  and  must 

-  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  .^ee.  12. 

3  Lamer  v.  Lamer  (1905)  2  K.B.  539. 

■•  See  Weldon  v.  De  Bathe  (1884)  14  Q.B.D.  .339  ;  SymorvU  v.  IlnlUll 
(1883)  24  Ch.D.  346  ;    Wood  v.  Wood  (1871)  19  W.R.  1049. 

<*  Sec.  17.  «  Sec.  1. 

'  Seroka  v.  Kaltenbarg  (1886)  17  Q.B.D.  177  ;  Earle  v.  Kingacote 
(1900)  2  Ch.  585.  Some  doubt  is  cast  on  the  correctness  of  these  deci- 
sions by  the  criticisms  of  Fletcher-Moulton,  L.J.,  in  Cueiiod  v.  Leslie 
(1909)  1  K.B.  880  at  pp.  886-889.  It  may  be  that  the  liability  at 
common  l&w  oi  a  husband  for  his  ^v^fe"s  torts  was  based  solely  on  tlie  rule 
of  procedure  tluit  a  married  woman  could  not  be  sued  alone,  but  that 
her  husband  must  be  joinetl  as  a  defendant  for  conformity.  This 
necessity  has  now  been  aboHshed  by  the  Married  Women's  Property 
Act,  1882,  sec.  1. 
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not  put  in  separate  defences,  and  the  judgment  cannot  be 
executed  against  the  wife's  separate  property.  The  plaintiff, 
however,  may  join  a  claim  against  the  wife  separately  with 
a  claim  against  the  husband  and  wife  jointly  ;  and  in  such 
a  case  the  wife  may  defend  separately,  and  her  separate 
property  will  be  liable  to  satisfy  the  judgment.  In  the  case 
of  a  married  woman's  torts,  therefore,  the  plaintiff  has  three 
alternatives  : — 

(a)  To  sue  the  wife  alone ^  under  the  Married  Women^s  Pro- 
perty Act :_ 
(6)  To  sue  the  husband  and  wife  jointly  at.  common  law  ; 
(c)  To  sue  the  husband  and  wife  jointly  at  common  law, 
adding  a  claim  against  the  wife  separately  underthe 
Act.  8 
Duration  of         •!.  The  liability  of  the  husband  ceases  on  the  termination 
r  buT   '^       of  the  marriage,  whether  by  the  death  of  either  party  or  by 
divorce,  even  as  to  torts  already  committed,  and  actions 
already  commenced,  during  the  marriage.^     Therefore,  unless 
an  action  is  commenced  and  judgment  is  obtained  during  the 
joint  lives  of  husband  and  wife,  it  cannot  be  commenced  or 
continued  against  the  husband  or  his  executors  afterwards. 
So  also  if  a  decree  absolute  of  divorce  is  obtained  before 
judgment  in  the  action  for  the  tort.^°    But  the  separate 
liability  of  the  wife  remains  unaffected. 
Divorce  and        The  liability  of  the  husband  extends  to  torts  committed 
f"*^''^i''!-  by  his  wife  even  while  they  are  living  apart,  but  it  does  not 

extend  to  torts  committed  after  a  judicial  separation. ^^  A 
decree  of  judicial  separation  obtained  before  judgment  in  the 
action  of  tort  puts  an  end  to  the  hability  of  the  husband, 
but  does  not  affect  that  of  the  wife.^^ 
^Vite'a  frauds.  5.  The  liability  of  a  husband  does  not  extend  to  a  fraud 
committed  by  his  wife  in  procuring  a  contract  to  be  made  with 
her. ^2    A  husband,  though  liable  for  his  wife's  torts,  is  not 

«  linnmont  v.  Kayt  (11)04)  1  K.B.  2i»2. 
•••  Capd  V.  I'otodL  (KS()4)  17  C.B.  (N.S.)  lA'S. 

"  In  re  Bmuchavvp  (1904)  1  K.B.  572  ;    Norman  v.   ViUar^  (1S77) 
2  Ex.  D.  :]59. 

"  20  &  21  Vicl.  c.  85,  .s.  2(i.     Head  v.  Briscoe  (IH'.VA)  B  C.  &  P.  484. 
12  Cuenod  v.  Leslie  (I'JOU)  1  K.B.  880. 

^^  Jjivcrpool  Adrlpki  Loan  AnKOcialion  v.  Fuirhvr,sl  (1854)  9  Ex.  422  j 
Wriy/d  v.  Ltunurd  (18G1)  11  C.B.  (N.ti.)  268. 
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liable  for  her  contracts  ;  and,  indeed,  at  common  law  she  was 
not  liable  herself  on  lier  contracts.  A  fraud  in  procuring  a 
contract  was  and  is  in  the  same  position  in  this  respect  as 
the  contract  itself.  Since  the  Mariied  Women's  Property  Act 
the  wife  is  liable  for  her  contracts,  and  therefore  for  frauds 
in  procuring  them.  Init  the  husband  still  remains  exeiupt  in 
each  case.'* 

6.  A  husband  is  not  liable  for  his  wife's  antenuptial  torts,  Wife's 
except  to  the  extent  of  any  property  which  he  has  accpiired  ■'"^^""Pt'''*! 
from  her  on  marriage. ^-^     Nor  is  he  responsible  for  his  wife's 
breaches  of  trust,  unless  he  has  acted  in  the  administration  of 
the  trust.  1^ 

§  23.  Executors  and  Administrators 

Actio  versonalis  moritur  cum,  'persoiia 

1.  Subject   to   the   exceptions   hereinafter   mentioned,   no  Causes  of 
executor  or  administrator  can  sue  or  be  sued  for  any  tort  com-  ji^g'^^tifuie* 
mitted  against  or  by  the  deceased  in  his  lifetime.     This  is  parties, 
the  purport  of  the  maxim  of  the  common  law  Actio  perso- 
nalis moritur  cum  persona — a  personal  action  dies  with  the 
parties  to  the  cause  of  action.     An  action  for  a  tort  must  be 
begun  in  the  joint  lifetime  of  the  wrongdoer  and  the  person 
injured.     If,  after  it  has  been  so  begun,  either  of  the  parties 
dies  before  a  verdict  has  been  obtained,  the  action  abates,  and 
cannot  be  continued  or  recommenced  by  or  against  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deceased.^ 

This  rule,  however,  which  seems  destitute  of  any  rational 
basis,  has  been  to  a  very  large  extent  eaten  away  by  excep- 
tions, some  of  which  were  admitted  by  the  common  law  itself, 
while  others  have  been  introduced  by  statutes  ancient  and 

"  Earle  v.  Kingscote  (1900)  2  Ch.  585. 

^5  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  .s.  14. 

18  lUd.  s.  24. 

1  Sec  Finlayv.  Chirneij  (1888)  20  Q.B.D.  494  ;  Phillips  v.  Homfmy 
(1883)  24  Ch.D.  439  ;  Ord.  17,  r.  1.  T\w  question  whetlier  a  cause  of 
action  survives  the  death  of  the  person  injured  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  question  whether  the  act  of  causing  the  death  of  a 
person  gives  any  right  of  action  for  damages  to  liis  relatives.  The 
former  question  is  that  which  is  considered  in  this  section  ;  the  latter 
will  be  dealt  with  later  in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fatal 
Accidents  Act.     See  Chap.  XI. 
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modern.  Their  aggregate  effect  is,  speaking  generally,  to 
abolish  the  rule  so  far  as  it  relates  to  injuries  to  property. 
l3iit  to  leave  it  in  full  operation  with  respect  to  injuries  of 
other  kinds. 

2.  Exception  I.  The  rule  does  not  a])])lv  to  breaches  of 
contract  (even  though  they  are  also  torts)  which  result  in 
pecuniary  damage,  though  it  docs  apply  to  breaches  of  contract 
which  are  meieiy  personal  in]uries  causing  no  such  damage. 
Thus,  in  Bradshaw  v.  L.  &  Y.  Rly.  Co.^  a  passenger  on  the  de- 
fendants' railway  was  injured  by  an  accident  due  to  the 
defendants'  negligence,  and  after  an  interval  he  died  of  the 
injuries  so  received.  His  executrix  was  held  entitled  to 
recover,  in  an  action  for  breach  of  contract,  the  damage  to  his 
personal  estate  arising  in  his  lifetime  from  medical  expenses 
and  his  inabihty  to  attend  to  business.  But  even  a  breach  of 
contract  will  die  with  the  parties,  if  and  so  far  as  it  is  a  merely 
personal  injury  without  any  direct  or  consequential  pecuniary 
loss.  Thus,  executors  can  neither  sue  nor  be  sued  for  a 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  unless  pecuniary  damage  is 
shown. ^  So  in  Bradshaw's  case  which  has  just  been  cited 
no  damages  were  recovered  in  respect  of  the  personal  injuries 
and  suffering  of  the  deceased. 

3.  Exception  II.  The  maxim  Actio  personalis  moritur  cum 
'jwrsova  does  not  apply  to  t^rts  which  involve  the  wrongful 

appropriation  appiojniiit  ioii  ui  acquisition  by  one  man  of  property  belonging 
piopci  y.  ^^^  another.  Executors  may  sue  and  be  sued  for  the  value 
of  that  property.  This  is  a  second  exception  established  by 
the  common  law,  the  maxim  in  question  not  being  applied 
so  as  to  allow  a  wrongdoer  to  retain  another's  property,  or  the 
proceeds  of  it,  simply  because  the  owner  from  whom  he  wrong- 
fully took  it  has  since  died.  Nor,  conversely,  is  it  tolerable 
that  the  executors  of  a  wrongdoer  should  refuse  to  pay  the 
value  of  property  wrongfully  appropriated  by  the  deceased, 
simply  because  the  wrongdoer  is  now  dead.     "  The  only  cases," 

2  (1875)  L.R.  10  C.P.  189.  This  case  was  doubted  in  Leggott  v.  Gt. 
N.  lily.  Co.  (1876)  1  Q.B.D.  at  ])p.  m5,  007,  but  it  seems  sound  in 
]»riiicij)lc.  Il  was  followed  in  Daly  v.  J)i(hli7i,  etc.,  Rly.  Co.  (1892) 
30  L.li.  Ir.  r)14.  See  also  Thr  CrHa  U,>hu('  (1.S07)  A.C.  p.  r)01.  per  Lord 
Halsl)Uiy. 

"  Cluniihcrldin  v.  Willidmmn  (1814)  2  M.  &  S.  408  ;  Finlay  v.  Chinuy 
(1888)  2U  y.Ji.D.  494. 
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it  has  been  said,'*  "  in  wliicli,  apart  from  questions  of  breach  of 
contTact,  express  or  implied,  a  remedy  for  a  wrongful  act  can 
be  ])ursued  against  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  who  has 
done  the  act  a])j)ear  to  us  to  be  those  in  which  property,  or 
the  proceeds  or  value  of  jiroperty,  belonging  to  another  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  deceased  person  and  added  to  his 
own  estate  or  moneys." 

In  order  that  this  exception  shall  apply,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  property  thus  appropriated  by  a  deceased  person 
should  be  traceable  in  specie  into  the  hands  of  his  executors, 
or  even  that  its  proceeds  should  be  so  traceable.  The  rule 
is  not  analogous  to  the  rule  as  to  following  trust  property. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  executors  liable  is  that  the 
deceased  shall  have  wrongfully  appropriated  the  property 
and  got  the  benefit  of  it.  Whether  he  kept  it,  or  consumed 
it,  or  sold  it  makes  no  difference.  For  all  unjust  benefit  so 
derived  by  him  his  executors  must  account. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the  \\Tongdoer  has  in  some 
way  derived  benefit  from  the  wrong  ;  the  benefit  must  have 
resulted  from  the  wrongful  appropriation  of  property,  other- 
wise there  is  no  obligation  of  restitution  that  will  survive. 
Thus,  in  Phillips  v.  Homfrmj^  the  deceased  had  owned  a  Phillips  v. 
coal  mine  adjoining  the  plaintiff's  farm,  and  had  trespassed  Homfray. 
below  the  surface  of  the  farm,  excavating  and  removing  the 
coal  that  was  there,  and  also  using  the  passages  so  made  for 
the  conveyance  of  large  quantities  of  coal  from  the  deceased's 
own  mine.  The  plaintiff  sued  the  executors  of  the  wrong- 
doer, claiming  (1)  the  value  of  the  coal  so  taken,  (2)  payment 
for  the  use  of  the  passages  upon  the  plaintiff's  property, 
and  (3)  compensation  for  damage  done  to  that  property.  It 
was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the  first  of  these  claims 
was  valid,  that  the  second  was  invalid  (since  the  benefit 
thus  obtained  by  the  deceased  was  not  due  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  plaintiff's  property),  and  that  the  third  claim 
was  also  invalid  (since  it  was  not  a  claim  for  the  restitution  of 
a  wrongful  benefit,  but  one  for  compensation  for  wrongful 
harm).® 

*  Phillips  V.  Homfmy  (1883)  24  Cli.D.  p.  454.        '  (1883)  24  Cli.D.  439. 

*  Historically  this  exception  to  the  niaxim  as  to  actio  personalis  is 
apparently  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  waiving  a  tort  and  suing 
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4.  Exception  III.  By  the  statute  4  Ed.  Ill,  c.  7  executors 
and  administrators  may  sue  for  any  iniury  done  to  the  per- 
sonal  estate  (»f  the  deceased.  This  is  the  first  of  three  statu- 
tory exeeptiiins  l>>  the  rule" which  we  are  considering.  The 
words  of  the  statute  have  been  liberally  construed  to  include 
not  only  executors  but  also  administrators,  and  not  only 
trespasses  but  all  injuries  directly  affecting  the  personal 
estate  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  in  Twycross  v.  Granf  it  was 
held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the  executors  of  a  deceased 
shareholder  could  sue  the  promoters  of  the  company  for  the 
issue  of  a  fraudulent  prospectus  whereby  the  deceased  had 
been  induced  to  take  shares  m  the  company  and  to  part  with 
his  money  in  payment  for  them.  So  in  Hatchard  v.  Meqe^  it 
was  held  that  an  action  of  slander  of  title  to  a  trade  mark 
survived,  and  was  maintainable  by  executors. 

It  seems,  liowever,  that  the  statute  does  not  enable  execu- 
tors to  sue  for  pecuniary  loss  which  is  consequential  upon 
injuries  to  the  person  or  reputation  or  other  personaPriglltgof 
the  deceased.  There  must  be  a  direct  mjur^to  the  deceased^ 
estate,  and  not  merely  a  pecuniary  loss  resnlting  from  an 
injury  of  some  other  kind.  Tims,  in  Pulling  v.  Gt.  Eastern 
Rly.  Co.^  the  plaintiff  sued  as  executrix  of  her  late  husband, 
who,  while  crossing  the  defendants'  railway,  was  run  down  in 
consequence  of  the  defendants'  negligence  and  so  injured  as 
to  be  disabled  from  working.  Some  time  afterwards  he  died, 
and  the  claim  was  for  loss  of  wages  during  his  incapacity  and 
for  medical  expenses  ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  cause  of  action 
did  not  survive  the  deceased,  Bradshaw  v.  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Rly.  Co.^^  being  distinguished  as  a  case  of  contract. 
So  in  Hatchard  v.  Mege^^  it  is  laid  down  that  an  action  of 

on  an  implied  or  quasi-contract.  Actions  of  tort  died  with  the  parties  ; 
actions  of  ccjiitract  did  not.  In  those  cases,  therefore,  in  which  it  was 
perinis.sible  to  waive  the  tort  and  sue  instead  on  a  fictitious  contract, 
the  maxim  could  be  (svaded.  The  exception,  however,  must  now  be 
regarded  as  standing  on  an  independent  foundation  of  its  own.  In 
modern  law  there  seems  to  be  no  subsisting  connection  between  the 
doctrine  of  the  survival  of  actions  and  the  doctrine  as  to  the  waiver  of 
torls.  See  Hamhly  v.  Troll  (177G)  1  Cowp.  p.  375  ;  Phillies  v.  Homfray, 
24  Ch.D.  p.  457.  '  (1878)  4  O.P.D.  40. 

»  (1887)  18  Q.Ii.D.  771.  See  also  (htkcy  v.  Dallon  (1887)  .T')  Cli. 
I).  700.  "  (1882)  9Q.B.D.  110. 

'»  (1875)  L.R.  10  C.P.  189.  "  (1887)  18  Q.B.D.  77L 
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defamation  cannot  be  bronglit  hj  executors,  even  on  proof_of 
pecuniary  damaffl.  The  distinction  thus  indicated  is  unsatis- 
factory in  principle,  and  the  matter  is  one  that  may  admit 
of  further  judicial  consideration.  If  a  false  representation 
causing  pecuniary  loss  is  actionable  at  the  suit  of  executors, 
as  in  Twy cross  v.  Grant, ^'-  as  being  an  injury  to  the  personal 
estate,  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  principle  defamation  or 
even  personal  injury,  causing  pecuniary  damage,  should  not 
be  actionable  on  the  same  ground. 

5.  Exception   IV.     By   the    Civil   Procedure   Act,    18.33,^^  Actions  by 
executors  and  administrators  may  sue  tor  any  m]ury  done  to  jj^'jjjjps 'Jj^*'^ 
the  real  estate  of  the  deceased  within  six  calendar  months  real  estate. 
before ^is  death,  but  the  action  must  be  brought  within 
one  year  after  his  death.     This  rule  supplements  the  rule 
established  by  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  limited  to  injuries  to  the  personal  estate.     It  will  be 
noticed,  however,    that   the    later   statute    imposes    certain 
conditions  as  to  time  which  do  not  exist  in  the  earlier. 

Where  the  wrong  to  the  real  estate  consists  in  the  severance 
and  removal  of  things  from  the  freehold,  such  as  the  wrongful 
excavation  of  coal,  the  executors  may,  if  they  please,  waive  the 
injury  to  the  real  estate,  and  sue  in  trover  or  trespass  as  for  an 
injury  to  the  personal  estate,  the  things  so  taken  having 
become  chattels  by  the  severance. ^^  By  this  device  the 
executors  may  avoid  the  limitation  of  time  imposed  by  the 
statute  of  William  IV.  and  sue  for  injuries  committed  more 
than  six  months  before  the  death  of  the  deceased. 

Where  the  wrong  is  a  continuing  one,  it  is  sufficient  if 
it  continues  up  to  a  period  within  six  months  before  the  death, 
even  though  it  commenced  long  before  ;  and  damages  may 
then  be  recovered,  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  Statute  of 
Limitations,  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  injury.^'^  Ajipar- 
ently  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  injury  was  a  coiKcaled 
fraud,  unknown  to  the  deceased  ;  if  it  was  committed  more 
than  six  monthsbefore  the  death,  there  is  no  remedy  forjt 
under  the  statute. 

12  '(7878)  4  C.P.D.  40.  "  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42,  o.  2. 

"  Martin  v.  Porter  (1839)  ,5  M.  &  W.  351  ;  Wood  v.  Morewood  (1841) 
3  Q.B.  440  n. 

IS  Woodhouse  v.  Walker  (1880)  5  Q.B.D.  404;  Jenks  v.  Viscount 
Clifden  (1897)  1  Ch.  694. 
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G.  Exception  V.  By  the  Civil  Procedure 
executors  and  administrators  may  be  sued  for  all  injuries 
committed  by  the  deceased  within  six  months  of  his  death  in 
respect  of  the  property,  real  or  perscmal,  of  the  plaintiff ;  but 
the  action  must  be  brought  within  six  months  after  the 
defendants  have  entered  on  the  administration  of  the  estate.^' 
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1,  Joint  wrongdoers  are  jointly  and  severally  responsible 


That  is  to  say,  the  person  injured  may 


for  the  whole  damage. 


sue  any  one  of  them  separately  for  the  full  amount  of  the  loss 
or  he  may  sue  all  of  tlieni  jointly  in  the  same  action,  iiiid  even 
in  this  latter  case  tlic  jii(l<_:iii<'iif  so  obtained  ngainst  all  of  them 

:aiiist  any  one  of  tliein.^y  How  far 


\Vho  are 

joint 

\vrongd()f*r.s. 


may  be  executed  in  lull 

there  is  any  right  ol  cont  iiNution  or  indemiiity  as  bftween  the 

wrongdoers  themselves  we  shall  consider  later. 

2.  Persons  are  to  be  deemed  joint  wrongdoers  within  the 
meaning  of  this  rule  whenever  they  are  responsible  for  the 
same  tort — that  is  to  say,  whenever  the  law  for  any  reason 
imputes  the  commission  of  the  same  wrongful  act  to  two  or 
more  persons  at  once.  This  happens  in  at  least  three  classes 
of  cases — namely,  agency,  vicarious  liability,  and  common 
action. 

{a)  Agency.  Whenever  one  person  employs,  or  authorises, 
or  procures  another  to  commit  a  tort,  it  is  imputed  in  law  to 
both  ])rincipal  and  agent,  and  they  are  jointly  and  severally 
responsible  for  it  as  joint  wrongdoers  :  Qui  facit  per  alium 
facit  per  se.^ 

(&)  Vicarious  JidhiUty.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
law  for  various  icasons  imputes  to  one  person,  who  has  in  fact 
had  no  part  in  it,  a  wrongful  act  committed  by  another.  In 
these  cases  the  person  who  really  commits  the  act  and  the 

"  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  42,  s.  2. 

"  See,  for  example,  Woodhouse  v.  Walker  (1880)  5  Q.B.D.  404. 
1  Mitchell  V.  Tarhutl  (1794)  5  I'.R.  649.     It  is  said,  however,  in  the 
older  authorities  that  liability  arising  from  the  ownership  or  occupation 
of  land  in  common  is  not  joint  and  si^veral,  but  merely  joint.     Wms. 
Saund.  J,  291,  (j.     Sed  (/u. 

'^  "  Ail  who  procure  a  trespass  to  bo  done  an^  trespassers  themselves." 
Wilson  V.  Tuvunan  (184.'})  (i  M.  &  G.  at  p.  244, 
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person  wlio  is  thus  held  vicariously  responsible  for  it  are  joint 
wrongdoers.  Thus,  a  master  and  his  servant  are  jointly  and 
severally  liable  loi'  aets  done  by  the  servant  in  the  course 
of  his  employment.  altliou<;h  not  authorised  by  the  master. 
Similarly,  ixirtners  are  joint  wrongdoers  in  respect  of  any 
tort  committed  by  one  of  them  within  the  scope  of  the  part- 
nershi})  business.  So  the  employer  of  an  independent  con- 
tractor is  a  joint  wrongdoer  with  him  in  those  exceptional 
cases  in  which  the  negligence  of  sucli  a  contractor  renders 
his  employer  liable.^ 

(c)  Common  actioth.  The  third  and  last  class  of  joint  wrong- 
doers consist  of  persons  who,  by  joining  together  in  some  form 
of  common  action,  become  responsible  together  for  some  tort 
which  is  committed  in  the  course  of  it  :  for  example,  two 
persons  agree  together  to  publish  a  defamatory  libel,  or  they 
hire  a  conveyance  and  drive  it  negligently  and  cause  an 
accident,  or  while  walking  together  they  trespass  by  mistake 
upon  another's  property.  Under  this  head  must  be  included 
all  cases  in  which  persons  incur  a  common  responsibility  by 
owning  or  occupying  property  in  common,  as  when  two 
partners  are  held  liable  for  the  dangerous  state  of  the  jiai'tner- 
ship  ])remises,  or  two  owners  of  a  horse  or  dog  are  held  respon- 
sible for  mischief  done  by  it.  So  if  two  men  engage  the  same 
servant  in  the  same  service  they  are  jointly  and  severally 
responsible  for  him. 

3.  Persons  are  not  joint  wrongdoers  simply  because  their  Not  neces- 
independent  acts  have  been  the  cause  of  the  same  wrongful  ^^"Jj^i^^rs 
damage.     'I'hev  must,  in  tact  or  in  law,  have  committed  the  because  thej- 
same  wrongful  act^    Thus,  m  Thompson  v.  London  GounUj  ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Council'^  the  plaintiff's  house  was  injured  by  the  subsidence 
of  its  foundations,  caused  by  excavations  negligently  made 
byA,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  negligence  of  B^a^  water 
cony)aaiXi_in  leaving,  a  water^jnain  insufficiently  stopped.     It 
was  held  that  A  and  B,  inasmuch  as  their  acts  were  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  were  not  joint  wrongdoers,  and  could 
not  be  joined  as  such  in  the  same  action.     "  The  damage," 

^  The  vicarious  liability  of  a  busband  for  his  wife's  torts  is  sui  generis, 
and  is  governed  by  rules  wliicb  are  not  in  coni'orniity  witli  tlie  ordinary 
law  as  to  joint  ■WTongdoer;:. 

'  (1899)1  Q.B.  840!    See  also  Sadler  v.  Gt.  W.  Ely.  Co.  (189G)  A.C.  450. 
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said  Collins,  L.J.,''  "  is  one,  but  the  causes  of  action  which 
have  led  to  that  damage  are  two,  committed  by  two  distinct 
personalities."  Similarly,  where  successive  and  independent 
acts  of  conversion  have  been  committed  by  different  persons 
in  respect  of  the  same  chattel,  each  of  those  persons  is  liable 
in  trover  to  the  owner  for  the  full  value  of  the  chattel,  but 
they  are  not  joint  wrongdoers."  They  are  severally  liable  for 
the  same  damage,  not  jointly  liable  for  the  same  tort.  So 
also  in  all  those  cases  in  which  a  person  is  held  liable  for 
negligence,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  accident  was  the  intervening  negligence  of  another 
person.'  Those  persons  are  both  liable  for  the  damage  done, 
but  they  are  liable  severally,  not  jointly,^ 

"•  (1899)  1  Q.B.  p.  845. 

6  See  3Iorris  v.  Robinson  (1824)  3  B.  &  C.  196. 

'  Such  as  Clark  v.  Chambers  (1878)  3  Q.B.D.  327. 

^  The  rules  applicable  to  persons  who  are  thus  severally  liable  for 
the  same  damage,  instead  of  being  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
same  tort,  seem  to  be  the  following  : — 

(a)  At  common  law  they  could  not  be  joined  in  the  same  action  for 
damages,  for  it  was  not  permissible  in  one  and  the  same  action  to  claim 
damages  from  A  for  one  tort  and  from  B  for  another.  In  what  cases 
they  can  now  be  joined  depends  on  the  true  construction  of  O.  16,  r.  4  : 
"  All  persons  may  be  joined  as  defendants  against  whom  the  right  to  any 
relief  is  alleged  to  exist,  whether  jointly,  severally,  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive." In  Sadler  y.  Gt.  W.  Rlij.  Co.  (1896)  A.C.  450,  it  was  held  that 
this  rule  did  not  justify  the  joinder  of  two  distinct  causes  of  action  in 
tort  against  different  defendants,  and  that  causes  of  action  are 
distinct,  within  the  meaning  of  this  doctrine,  even  though  it  is  the 
same  damage  which  is  recoverable  in  each  case.  Since  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  that  case,  however,  an  alteration  has  been  made 
in  0. 16,  r.  1  (dealing  with  joinder  of  plaintiffs),  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
effect  of  the  decision  in  Smurtlnoaite  v.  Hannay  (1894)  A.C.  494  that 
Order  1 6  relates  solely  to  joinder  of  parties  and  not  to  joinder  of  causes 
of  action.  This  alteration  of  0. 16,  r.  1,  probably  affects  the  interpreta- 
tion of  O.  16,  r.  4,  also,  so  as  to  render  possible,  notwithstanding 
Sadler  v.  Gt.  W.  Rly.  Co.,  the  joinder  of  distinct  causes  of  action  in 
certain  classes  of  cases.  It  is  difficult,  however,  as  the  authorities  stand, 
to  state  definitely  how  far  this  joinder  is  permissible  :  see  Compania 
Sansinena  de  Carnes  Congeladas  v.  Ilmdder  Bros.  (1910)  2  K.B.  354  ; 
Thompson  v.  London  County  Council  (1899)  1  Q.B.  840  ;  Bullock  v. 
London  General  Omnibus  Co.  (1907)  1  K.B.  264  ;  Frankenburg  v.  Great 
Horseless  Carriage  Co.  (1900)  1  Q.B.  504  ;  Kent  Coal  Exploration  Co.  v. 
Martin  (1900)  16  T.L.R.  486  ;  Gower  v.  Couldridge  (1898)  1  Q.B.  348. 

[h)  Judgment  against  one  of  them  is  no  bar  to  an  action  against 
tli(!  other,  but  Bince  the  plaintiff'  cannot  be  allowed  to  recover  satisfac- 
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4.  A  iudgnieiit  obtained  against  one   jouit  wrongdoer  re-  Judgment 
leases  all  tlie  othei's,  even  though  it  is  not  .satisfied.     Tliis  rule  ,"',no'?oiiit 
was  established  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  wrongdoer. 
Chamber  in  Brinsmead  v.  Harrison.^    It  applies  even  to  cases  lirinsmead  v. 
in  which  the  plaintiff'  was  ignorant,  when  he  obtained  judg- 
ment against  the  one  wrongdoer,  that  he  possessed  any  right 

of  action  against  the  other  :  as,  for  example,  when  the  other 
is  a  concealed  principal  in  the  matter.  For  the  judgment, 
even  when  so  obtained  in  ignorance,  merges  and  destroys  the 
whole  cause  of  action.  ^>^ 

A  different  rule  is  applicable  to  joint  and  several  liability       \j^Jiu^  *<^' 
for  breach  of  contract,  for  in  that  case  a  judgment  obtained     f-^TU«^j^a^ 
against  one  will  not,  unless  satisfied  in  full,  be  any  bar  to  a  -^  x: 

subsequent  action  against  the  others.^"    In  ordinary  cases.    ^    ^^uX 
however,  liability  for  breach  of  contract  is  merely  joint,  and 
not  joint  and  several ;  and  a  judgment  against  one  contractor 
so  liable  will  discharge  the  others  even  without  satisfaction. 

5.  The  release  of  one  joint  wrongdoer  releases  all  the  others.  Release  of 
even  though  this  was  not  the  intention  of  the  parties.  "JJ^s,  ^^TOiigdocr 
we  think,"  says  A.  L.  (Smith,  L.J.,  in  Duck  v.  Mayeu,^^  "  clear 
law  that  a  release  granted  to  one  joint  tortfeasor  or  to  one  joint 
debtor  operates  as  a  discharge  of  the  other  joint  tortfeasor  or 
the  other  joint  debtor,  the  reason  being  that  the  cause  of 
action,  which  is  one  and  indivisible,  having  been  released,  all 
persons  otherwise  liable  thereto  are  consequently  released." 
This  rule  is  equally  applicable  to  a  release  under  seal  and  to 
a  release  by  way  of  accord  and  satisfaction. ^^ 

A  mere  eovenant  or  other  agreement  not  to  sue  one  of  the 
joint  wrongdoers  must,  however,  be  distinguished  from  an 
actual  release  given  to  him,  whether  by  deed  or  by  accord  and 

tiuii  more  than  once,  payment  by  one  of  the  wrongdoers  a\  ill  reiluee  tlio 
damages  recoverable  from  the  others.  Morris  v.  llobinmn  (1824) 
3  B.  &  C.  196. 

(c)  A  release  of  one  will  presumably  not  release  the  otliers. 

{d)  Unless  the  wrong  is  a  wilful  one,  so  as  to  come  within  (he  analogy 
of  the  rule  in  Merryweathcr  v.  Nixan,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
such  wrongdoers  should  not  have  a  claim  for  contribution  inter  se. 
Infra,  s.  25. 

»  (1871)  L.R.  7  C.P.  5-17.  i»  Ki^ig  v.  IJoarc  (18-14)  13  M.  &  W.  494. 

ii  (I802)2Q.B.  atp.  513. 

12  Thurman  v.  Wild  (1840)  11  A.  &  E.  453. 
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satisfaction.  An  agreement  not  to  sue  does  not,  like  a  release, 
destro^tlie  cause  of  action,  but_merely  prevents  it  from  bein^ 
enforced  against  the  particular  wrongdoer  with  whom  the 
agreement  was  made.^^ 

A  transaction  which  is  in  form  an  actual  release,  whether 
by  deed  or  by  accord  and  satisfaction,  will  be  construed  as 
being  merely  an  agreement  not  to  sue,  if  it  contains  an  express 
^"^  reservation  of  the  right  to  proceed  against  the  other  wrong- 
doers. For  this  reservation  would  otherwise  be  wholly  in- 
effective.^'* 

§  25.  Contribution  between  Wrongdoers 

Rule  1.  No  person  who  has  been  .guilty  of  fraud  or  any  other 

we'ithe7i^        f^mi   <^f  Avilful  wrongdoinu',   and  has  been   made   liable   in 
Nixan.  damages,  has  any  right  of  contribution  or  indemnity  against 

any  other  person  who  is  a  joint  wrongdoer  with  him.  This  is 
commonly  known  as  the  rule  in  Merryweather  v.  'Nixan}  the 
case  in  which  it  was  first  laid  down,  but  in  which  it  was  very 
imperfectly  considered  and  formulated.  Where  the  rule  is 
applicable,  any  wrongdoer  who  is  compelled  to  pay  the  whole 
or  more  than  his  proportionate  share  of  the  damage  is  pre- 
cluded from  making  any  claim  upon  his  fellow- offenders  for 
a  fair  division  of  the  burden  between  them.  The  reason 
alleged  is  the  technical  one  that  any  such  claim  must  be  based 
on  an  implied  contract  between  the  wrongdoers,  and  that 
such  a  contract  is  iiecessarily  illegal  and  void,  as  being  made 
in. contemplation  of  the  commission  of  an  illegal  act.  But 
this  reasoning  is  unconvincing  ;  contribution  between  joint 
wrongdoers  is  no  more  based  on  a  contract  than  is  contribution 
between  joint  sureties.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  of  justice, 
that  a  burden  which  the  law  imposes  on  two  men  should  not 
be  borne  wholly  by  (me  of  them.  The  rule  in  Merryweather  v. 
Nixan,  however,  is  now  too  firmly  established  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Lord  Herschell  says  in  a  Scottish  case  :  -  ''  It  is  now 
too  late  to  question  that  decision  in  this  country  ;    but  when 

'•■'  Duck  V.  Maycu  (i«'J2)  2  (IB.  .111. 
»«  Ihid.  ;  Baleson  v.  Gosling  (1871)  J..R.  7  C.P.  9. 
1  (1799)  ST.R.  18(i. 

^  Palmer  \.  Wick  and  Pulloici/tuwu  ^Icaui  tihipidwj  Co.  (1894)  A.C. 
at  p.  324. 
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I  am  asked  to  hold  it  to  be  part  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  I  aru 
bound  to  say  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  founded 
on  any  principle  of  justice  or  equity  or  even  of  public  policy 
which  justifies  its  extension  to  the  jurisprudence  of  other 
countries." 

2.  The  better  opinion  is  that  the  rule  in  Merrijiveaiher  v.  Limits  of 
Nixan  applies  only  to  cases  of  wilful  and  conscious  wrong-    ^^  ^^  ^' 
doing,  and  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  cases  of  mere  nesligcnce, 
accident,  mistake,  or  other  unintentional  breaches  of  the  law. 

In  Belts  V.  Gihhins  ^  it  is  said  by  Denman,  C.J.  :  "  The  general 
rule  is  that  between  wrongdoers  there  is  neither  indemnity 
nor  contribution  ;  the  exception  is  where  the  act  is  not  clearly 
illegal  in  itself."  So  in  Adamson  v.  Jarvis,^  Best,  C.J.,  says  : 
"  From  reason,  justice,  and  sound  policy,  the  rule  that 
wrongdoers  cannot  have  redress  or  contribution  against  each, 
other  is  confined  to  cases  where  the  person  seeking  redress 
must  be  presumed  to  have  known  that  he  was  doing  an  un- 
lawful act."  In  Palmer  v.  Wick  and  Pulteneytown  Steam 
Skiff ing  Co.^  Lord  Herschell  quotes  these  observations  with 
approval,  and  regards  them  as  establishing  a  right  of  con- 
tribution in  a  case  of  joint  negligence.^ 

3.  A  statutory  exception  to  the  rule  in  Merry  weather  v.  statutory 
Nixan  has  been  created  by  section  84  of  the  Companies  (Con-  *^^^^f^-^- 
solidation)  Act,  1908,  which  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  right 

of  contribution  between  directors  or  promoters  who  are  jointly 
and  severally  liable,  under  the  pr(  > v ision.s  ( )f  that  Act,  for  mis- 
representations contained  in  a  prospectus.  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  a  person  guilty  of  fraud  has  no  claim  against  another 
who  is  guilty  merely  of  negligence. 

4.  Except  in  the  case  of  wilful  wrongdoing,  there  is,  if  the  Contribution 
foregoing  interpretation  of  the  rule  in  Merryiveather  v.  Nixan  'M'>^  mdem- 

3  (1834)  2  A.  &  E.  p.  74.  "  (1827)  4  Bing.  p.  TS. 

s  (1894)  A.C.  p.  324.  Sec  alsu  Burrows  v.  Rhodes  (1899)  1  Q.B.  p.  828, 
per  Kennedy,  J. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  in  The  Englishman  and  the  Australia  (1895)  P. 
212,  Bruce,  J.,  held  in  a  case  of  damage  due  to  negligence  that  there  was 
no  right  of  contribution  or  indemnity  in  the  absence  of  special  circum- 
stances creating  an  implied  contract  to  that  effect.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see,  however,  why  an  implied  contract  of  conti'ibution  should  be  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  joint  wrongdoers  any  more  than  in  the  case  of 
sureties. 
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is  correct,  a  right  either  of  contribution  or  of  indemnity 
between  joint  wrongdoers.  The  right  is  one  of  contribution 
— all  the  wrongdoers  sharing  equally^ — unless  there  is  some 
special  reason  why  one  or  some  of  them  should  bear  the 
whole  loss  and  indemnify  the  others.  Such  a  right  of  indenuiity 
exists  in  at  least  two  classes  of  cases  :- — 

(o)  A  principal  must  indemnify  his  agent  for  all  liability 
incurred  by  him  in  consequence  of  the  act  authorised  being 
(without  the  knowledge  of  the  agent)  an  illegal  oneT  Thus, 
in  Adamson  v.  Jarvis"^  the  plaintiff,  an  auctioneer,  was  held 
entitled  to  be  indemnified  by  the  defendant,  a  client  who  had 
instructed  him  to  sell  goods  to  which,  as  it  subsequently 
appeared,  he  had  no  title. 

(6)  It  seems  clear  on  principle,  also,  that  in  all  cases  of 
yicarious  liability  the  person  held  vicariously  liable  for  the  tort 
of  another  must  have  a  right  of  indemnity  as  aiiainst  that 
other.  Thus,  a  master  who  has  paid  for  the  negligence  of 
his  servant  can  doubtless  sue  that  servant  for  indemnity.^ 


At  common 
laA\:i 
icrsons 
lointl 
injured 
must  K'iii  in 
one  action. 


§  25a.   Persons  Jointly  Injured 

1.  Where  two  or  more  persons  possess  a  right  of  action  in 
respect  of  one  and  the  same  injury — as,  for  example,  a  trespass 
or  other  wrong  to  the  property  of  co-owners,  or  a  libel  on  a 
firm  of  partners  in  the  way  of  their  business — is  it  necessary 
that  those  persons  should  all  join  in  one  and  the  same  action, 
or  can  one  of  them  sue  wathout  the  others  ?  The  old  rule  of 
the  common  law  on  this  point  was  that  (with  certain  excep- 
tions which  need  not  be  now  considered)  all  persons  so  suffering 
a  joint  injury  must  join  in  one  action.  The  objection  of  non- 
joinder, however,  could  be  taken  only  by  way  of  a  plea  in 
abatement,  and  if  the  defendant  omitted  so  to  plead,  one  of 
two  co-owners,  for  example,  could  recover  damages  in  respect 
of  his  own  interest  in  the  property,  although  the  other  co- 
owner  was  not  a  party  to  the  action.     After  judgment  had 

'  (1827)  4  Bing.  66.     Sc-o  also  Burrow,^  v.  Jlhodrs  (1809)  1  Q.B.  816. 

*  Sec  s.  I'A  {^), supra  as  to  tho  special  statutory  right  of  contribution 
created  by  1  he  Maritime  Conveiitionw  Act,  191 1,  in  tlie  ciusc  of  loss  of  life 
or  pi;r.-onaI  injuries  caused  by  the  collision  of  ships  which  are  both  to 
blamo. 
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been  so  recovered  by  him,  a  second  action  would  lie  at  the  suit 
of  the  other  co-owner  in  respect  of  his  own  interest,  and  in 
the  secoiid  action  no  ])lea  of  abatement  was  avai]a])le.^ 

2.  Pleas  in  ajjateineiit  bciui!;  now  abolished,  it  follows  that  Aliier  .since 
the  non-jonider  of  persons  jointly  injured  is  no  longer  a  bar  to  t]Qr^l  |^"  ° 
an  action  by  one  (jr  some  of  them.  The  only  effect  of  such  abatement, 
a  non-joinder  is  that  the  Court  may,  in  its  discretion,  order 

the  other  persons  so  jointly  injured  to  be  joined  as  parties  to 
the  action,  either  as  plaintiffs  or  (if  they  will  not  consent)  as 
defendants. - 

3.  Where  two  or  more  persons  have  suffered  a  joint  injury.  Release  by 

a  release  orantecl  by  one  of  them  will,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  ?"^     several 

'^  ^  _  '  '  persons 

destroy  the  wliole  cause  of  action,  and  operate  as  a  bar  to  an  jointly 
action  by  any  of  the  others.^  ii.j.nv.i. 


§  26.   Principal  and  Agent 

1 .  Any  person  who  authorises  or  procures  a  tort  to    be  Respon- 
committed  by  another  is  responsible  for  that  tort  as  if  be  had  prii'ic^pa'i^or 
committed  it  himself  :   Qui  facit  per  alium  facit  yer  se.     "  All  agent. 
who  procure  a  trespass  to  be  done  are  trespassers  them- 
selves."^    Princiipal   and   agent,   therefore,    are   jointly   and 
severally  liable  as  joi^t.'VYronffclpei's  for  any  tort  authorised 
by  the  former  and  committed  by  the  latter. 

Speaking  generally,  a  principal  is  liable  only  for  those  acts 
of  his  agent  which_jie^  actually  authorises  (expressly  or  im- 
pliedlyj^  He  is  not  in  general  liable  for  unauthorised  torts 
committed  by  the  agent  in  the  course  of  his  agency.  He  is 
not,  for  example,  responsible  in  ordinary  cases  if  the  agent  by 
negligence,  mistake,  or  fraud  does  some  illegal  act  in  the 
execution  of  his  employment.  This  rule,  however,  is  subject 
to  exceptions.  By  far  the  most  important  of  them  is  that 
which  governs  that  particular  form  of  agency  which  exists 
in  the  case  of  master  and  servant ;    this  we  shall  consider 

1  Addison  v.  Overend  (1796)  6  T.R.  766  ;  Sedgworth  v.  Overend  (1797) 
7  T.R.  279  ;  Blackhorough  v.  Graves,  1  Mod.  102  ;  Broadbent  v.  Ledward 
(1S39)  11  A.  &  E.  212  ;  Chitty  on  Pleading,  I.,  73. 

-  Roberts  v.  Holland  (1893)  1  Q.B.  665  ;  Cidlen  v.  Knowles  (1898)  2 
Q.B.  380. 

»  Phillips  V.  Clagett  (1843)  11  M.  &  W.  84. 

1   Wilson  V.  Ticmman  (1843)  6  M.  &  G.  at  p.  244. 
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separately  in  succeeding  sections  of  this  chapter.  Other 
exceptions  exist  in  the  case  of  particular  kinds  of  torts,  and 
will  be  considered  in  connection  with  them  :  by  reason  of 
certain  anomalous  rules  of  absolute  or  vicarious  liability,  there 
are  cases  in  which  a  person  cannot  delegate  to  an  agent  the 
performance  of  certain  kinds  of  acts  without  being  responsible 
for  the  negligence  or  other  illegality  of  the  agent  in  the  doing 
of  them. 

Liability  2.  Ratifwation.     If  one  person  commits  a  tort  while  actino; 

rat'ifirati'fm.  on  behalf  of  another,  but  without  liis  iiuthority,  and  that  other 
subsequently  ratifies  and  assents  to  the  act  so  done,  he  thereby 
becomes  responsible  for  it,  just  as  if  he  had  given  a  precedent 
autliority  for  its  commissiom  "  That  an  act  done  for  another 
by  a  ])(MS()]i  iKit  assuming  to  act  for  himself  but  for  such  other 
person,  though  without  any  precedent  authority  whatever, 
becomes  the  act  of  the  principal  if  subsequently  ratified  by 
him,  is  the  known  and  well-established  rule  of  law.  In  that 
case  the  principal  is  bound  by  the  act,  whether  it  be  for  his 
detriment  or  his  advantage,  and  whether  it  be  founded  on  a 
tort  or  a  contract,  to  the  same  extent  as  by,  and  with  all 
the  consequences  w^hich  follow^  from,  the  same  act  done  by  his 
previous  authority.''-  In  other  words,  the  rule  that  an 
authority  subsequent  is  equivalent  to  an  authority  precedent 
is  applicable  not  merely  in  the  law  of  contracts,  but*in  the 
law  of  torts  also. 

Conditions  of      3.  In  order  that  ratification  of  an  unauthorised  act  should 
aTincaiion.    thus  make  the  principal  responsible  for  it,  the  following  con- 
ditions must  be  fulfilled  : — 

(a)  The  wrongful  act  must  have  been  done  on  behalf  of  the 
principal.  No  man  can  ratify  an  act  which  w^as  done,  not  on 
his  behalf,  but  on  behalf  of  the  doer  himself.  "  By  the  com- 
mon law,"  says  Coke,^  "  he  that  receiveth  a  trespasser  and 
agreeth  to  a  trespass  after  it  be  done  is  no  trespasser  unless  the 
trespass  was  done  to  his  use  or  for  his  benefit,  and  then  his 
agreement  subsequent  amounteth  to  a  commandment."  In 
the  case  of  contracts  it  has  been  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Keu/hley  Maxsted  &  Co.  v.  Duranf^  that  there  can  be  no  rati- 
fication unless  the  agent  not  merely  contracts  on  behalf  of  the 

"   Wilson  V.  Tnmirmn  (1843)  G  M.  &^G.  p.  242, 
3  Fourth  InBl.  317.  Ml 901)  A.C.  240. 
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principal,  but  also  avows  that  intention  at  the  time.  Possibly 
the  same  rule  applies  to  torts  also.^  But  if  this  is  so,  it  must  be 
understood  tliat  the  necessary  avowal  need  not  be  expressed  in 
words,  but  may  sufficiently  appear  from  the  conduct  of  the 
parties  and  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  cannot  be  necessary  for 
a  railway  official  wlio  arrests  a  passenger  for  defrauding  the 
railway  company  to  state  in  terms  that  he  does  so  on  behalf 
of  the  company. 

[h)  A  second  condition  of  eiTective  ratification  is  that  the 
principal  must  know  the  nature  of  the  act  which  has  thus  been 
done  on  his  behalf,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  content  to  dispense 
with  any  such  knowledge  and  to  approve  and  sanction  the  acts 
of  the  agent  whatever  they  may  be. ^  It  is  sufficient,  however, 
if  the  principal  has  such  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  act  as 
would  have  sufficed  to  make  him  liable  had  he  actually  autho- 
rised it  or  done  it  himself.  Mistake  or  ignorance  is  no  greater 
defence  to  a  principal  who  gives  an  authority  subsequent  than 
to  one  who  gives  an  authority  precedent.' 

4.  When  an  illegal  act  done  by  one  person  on  behalf  of  Act  of  agent 
another  but  without  his  authority  would  have  been  legal  had  jat^fication 
it  been  done  with  his  authority,  it  becomes  legal  ab  initio  if  he 
subsequently  ratifies  it.^  ^This  rule,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  one  which  has  just  been  considered,  shows  that  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  tortious  act  has  two  quite  distinct  effects — (a)  it 
sometimes  makes  the  principal  liable  as  well  as  the  agent ;  (6) 
in  other  cases  it  justifies  the  act,  and  destroys  the  liability 
which  the  agent  has  already  incurred  by  doing  it.  Which  of 
these  two  effects  it  produces  in  any  case  depends  on  whether 
the  principal  himself  could  lawfully  have  done  or  authorised 
the  act. 

An  act  may  be  thus  justified  by  ratification,  even  after  the 
commencement  of  an  action  against  the  agent ;  but  the  ratifi- 
cation must  in  all  cases  have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the 
principal  still  retained  the  power  of  lawfully  authorising  the 
act  to  be  done.^ 

*  See,  however,  Lord  Robertson's  observations  (1901)  A.C.  at  p.  260. 
«  Freeman  v.   Rosher  (1849)   13  Q.B.  780  ;    Lewis  v.  Read  (1845) 

13  M.  &  W.  834.  ■>  Hilhery  v.  Hatton  (1864)  2  H.  &  C.  822. 

»  Whitehead  v.  Taylor  (1839)  10  A.  &  E.  210  ;  Buron  v.  Denman 
(1848)  2  Ex.  167  ;   Hull  v.  Pickersgill  (1819)  3  Moore  612, 

•  Bird  V.  Brown  (1850)  4  Ex.  786, 
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§  27.  Partners 

By  the  Partnership  Act,  1890,  sections  10  and  12,  it  is  pro- 
vided, in  affirmance  of  the  common  law,  that  jjartner.:;  are 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  each  other's  torts  committed 
"in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  business  of  the  firm."  Thus, 
in  Hamlyn  v.  Houston^  a  firm  was  held  liable  for  the  act  of 
one  of  the  partners  who,  on  behalf  of  the  firm,  induced  by 
bribery  a  servant  of  the  plaintiff  to  commit  a  breach  of  his 
contract  of  service.  Whether  the  act  of  a  partner  is  one 
done  in  the  course  of  the  business  of  the  firm  is  a  question 
to  be  determined  on  the  same  considerations  as  those  which 
determine  the  responsibility  of  a  master  for  the  acts  of  his 
servant.  Indeed,  ^or  this  purpose  we  may  regard  each 
partner  as  the  servant  of  the  firm. 
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§  28.    Masters  and  Servants 

1.  A  master  is  liable  for  any  tort  committed  by  his  servant 
while  acting;  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  important  of  the  various  cases  in  which  vicarious 
responsibility  is  recognised  by  the  law.  Its  rational  justifi- 
cation is  to  be  found  in  the  presumption  that  the  negligence 
and  other  torts  of  a  servant  in  the  execution  of  his  master's 
business  are  either  actually  authorised  by  the  master,  or,  at 
least,  are  the  result  of  some  want  of  care  on  the  master's  part  in 
the  choice  of  competent  servants  or  in  the  superintendence  and 
control  of  their  work.  Very  often  this  presumption  does  not 
correspond  with  the  facts  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  actually  proving 
some  default  on  the  part  of  the  master  would  be  so  great  that 
it  is  better,  on  the  whole,  to  create  a  legal  presumption  against 
the  master,  and  even  to  make  that  presumption  irrebuttable. 

2.  In  order  that  this  rule  of  vicarious  responsibility  may 
apply,  there  are  two  conditions  which  must  co-exist  : — 

(a)  The  relationship  of  master  and  servant  must  exist 
between  the  defendant  and  the  person  committing 
the  wrong  complained  of  ; 

(6)  The  servant  must  in  committing  the  wrong  have  been 
acting  ill  the  c()iirs(>  of  liis  employment. 
»  (l!»o;{)  I  K.P..  SI. 
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3.  A  servant  may  be  defined  as  any  pciso)!  t'iii[il'>\  >(!  \yy  Who  is  a 
another  to  do  work  for  liim  on  the  terms  1  Ijat  he,  1  he  m  r\  ant,  '*^'^^*°  • 
is  to  be  suhjcci  to  tlic  coil!  I'ol  and  diicct ions  of  his  employer 

in  respect  of  the  manner  m  which  his  work  is  to  be  done. 

If  we  use  the  term  agent  to  mean  any  person  employed  to 
do  work  for  another,  we  may  say  that  agents  are  of  two  kinds, 
distinguishable  as  (1)  servants  and  (2)  independent  con- 
tractors. It  is  for  the  first  kind  of  agent  only  that  his  employer 
is  responsible  under  the  rule  which  we  are  now  considering. 
When  the  agent  is  an  independent  contractor,  his  employer 
is  not  answerable  save  for  torts  actually  authorised  by  him. 
But  when  the  agent  is  a  servant,  his  employer  will  answer  not 
merely  for  all  torts  actually  authorised,  but  also  for  all  those 
which  are  committed  by  the  servant  while  engaged  in  doing 
his  master's  business,  whether  they  are  authorised  or  not. 

4.  What,  then,  is  the  test  of  this  distinction  between  a  Servant 
servant  ancl  an  indep'endent  contractor!     The  test  is  the  distinguished 

■         ■  ■  from 

existence  of  a  right  of  control  over  the  agent  in  respect  of  the  independent 
manner  in  which  his  work  is  to  be  done.  A  servant  is  an  contractor, 
agent  who  works  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  his 
employer  ;  an  independent  contractor  is  one  who  is  his  own 
master.  A  servant  is  a  person  engaged  to  obey  his- employer's 
orders  from  time  to  time  ;  an  independent  contractor  is  a 
person  engaged  to  do  certain  work,  but  to  exercise  his  own 
discretion  as  to  the  mode  and  time  of  doing  it — he  is  bound 
by  his  contract,  but  not  by  his  employer's  orders.  "  Upon  the 
principle  that  quifacit  per  aliumfacit  per  se,"  says  Baron  Parke 
in  Quarman  v.  Burnett,^  "  the  master  is  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  his  servant  ;  and  that  person  is  undoubtedly  liable 
who  stood  in  the  relation  of  master  to  the  wrongdoer — he 
who  selected  him  as  his  servant  from  the  knowledge  of  or 
belief  in  his  skill  and  care,  and  who  could  remove  him  for 
misconduct,  and  whose  orders  he  was  bound  to  receive  and 
obey." 

Thus,  my  coachman  is  my  servant ;  and  if  by  neghgent 
driving  he  runs  over  some  one  in  the  street,  I  am  responsible. 
But  the  cabman  whom  I  engage  for  a  particular  journey  is  not 
my  servant ;  he  is  not  under  my  orders  ;  he  has  made  a 
contract  with  me,  not  that  he  will  obey  my  directions,  but 
»  (1840)  G  M.  &  W.  at  p.  509. 
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that  lie  will  drive  me  to  a  certain  place  ;  if  an  accident  happens 
by  his  negligence^he  is  responsible,  and  not  I.  So  I  am 
responsible]^for  the  domestic  servants  in  my  house,  but  I  am 
not  fresponsible  for  a  skilled  artisan  whom  I  engage  to  do  a 
certain  job  in  my  house — for  example,  to  paint  it,  or  to 
mend  a  window.  So  in  Evans  v,  Liverpool  Corporation^  it 
was  held  that  a  municipal  corporation  establishing  a  hospital 
is  not  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  a  physician  appointed 
by  them.^ 

5.  One  person  may  be  the  servant  of  another  although 
euiployed  not  continuously,  but  for  a  single  transaction  only, 
and  even  if  his  service  is  gratuitous  or  de  Jactu  merely_.  The 
relationship  of  master  and  servant  is  commonly  a  continuing 
engagement  in  consideration  of  wages  paid  ;  but  this  is  not 
essential.  One  person' may  be  the  servant  of  another  on  a 
single  occasion  and  for  an  individual  transaction,  provided  that 
the  element  of  control  and  supervision  is  present.  Moreover, 
the  service  may  be  merely  gratuitous,  as  when  the  owner  of  a 
carriage  asks  a  friend  to  drive  it  for  him.*  On  the  same 
principle  a  father  may  be  responsible  for  the  torts  of  his 
children,  provided  that  they  are  acting  de  facto  as  his  servants. 

6.  A  servant  may  have  two  or  more  masters  at  the  same 
time  in  respect  of  different  employments.  In  particular  a 
master  may  lend  his  servant  to  another  person  for  a  certain 
transaction  so  that  quoad  that  employment  he  becomes  the 
servant  of  the  person  to  whom  he  is  so  lent,  though  he  remains 

*  (1906)  1  K.B.  160.  See  also  Hillyer  v.  Governors  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  (1909)  2  K.B.  820.  Aliter  with  school-teachers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Education  Authority.  Smith  v.  Martin  (1911)  2  K.B. 
775. 

'  By  statute  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  22,  the  proprietors  of  hackney  cabs 
in  London  are  made  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  the  drivers  t<j  whom 
the  cabs  are  hired,  as  if  the  relationship  of  master  and  servant  existed 
between  them.  In  fact,  the  relationship  is  that  of  bailor  and  bailee. 
Keen  v.  Henry  (1894)  1  Q.B.  292  ;  Gates  v.  BUI  (1902)  2  K.B.  38. 
Another  anomalous  rule  makes  a  litigant,  tlidugh  no  relationship  of 
master  and  servant  exists  between  him  and  his  solicitor,  liable  in 
certain  cases  for  mistaken  and  illegal  acts  done  by  the  latter  in  the 
course  of  the  litigation.  Jnrwain  v.  Hooper  (1843)  6  M.  &  U.  827  ; 
Smith  V.  Kml  (1S82)  9  Q.B.D.  340  ;  Morris  v.  Salbcrq  (1889)  22  Q.B.D. 
614. 

*  Whcalky  \.  Patrick  (1837)  2  M.  &  W.  650.  Aliter  if  ho  lent  the 
carriage  to  a  friend. 
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lor  other  purposes  the  servant  of  tlie  lender.  When  a  servant 
is  sent  by  his  employer  to  do  work  for  another,  it  is  a  question 
of  fact,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  and  the 
degree  of  control  exercised  over  the  servant,  whether  he 
becomes  quoad  hoc  the  servant  of  the  person  for  whom  he  is 
working,  or  remains  in  all  respects  the  servant  of  his  ordinary 
employer.  When  a  servant  has  thus  two  mastejs,  llie  icspon- 
sibility  for  a  toil  coniiniltcd  l)y  liim  lies  exchisi\cly  upon  the 
master  for  whom  and  under  whose  control  he  was  woiking 
when  he  did  the  act  coniplained  of^ 

Thus,  in  Donovan  \.  Laimj  Construction  Syndicate^  the 
defendants  contracted  to  supply  a  firm  of  wharfingers  with  a 
crane  and  a  man  to  work  it.  This  man  received  directions 
from  the  wharfingers  or  their  servants  as  to  the  w^orking  of 
the  crane,  and  the  defendants  had  in  that  respect  no  control 
over  him.  An  accident  having  happened  through  the  negli- 
gent management  of  the  crane,  it  was  held  that  the  defendants 
were  not  liable,  on  the  ground  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
crane  was  quoad  hoc  the  servant  of  the  wharfingers,  and  that 
they  alone  were  responsible  for  him.  "  For  some  purposes," 
says  Lord  Esher,^  "  no  doubt  the  man  was  the  servant  of  the 
defendants.  Probably  if  he  had  let  the  crane  get  out  of  order 
by  his  neglect,  and  in  consequence  any  one  was  injured  thereby, 
the  defendants  might  be  liable  ;  but  the  accident  in  this  case 
did  not  happen  from  that  cause,  but  from  the  manner  of 
working  the  crane.  The  man  was  bound  to  work  the  crane 
according  to  the  orders  and  under  the  entire  and  absolute 
control  of  Jones  &  Co."  So  Bowen,  L.J.,  says  :^  "  We  have 
only  to  consider  in  whose  employment  the  man  was  at  the 
time  when  the  acts  complained  of  were  done,  in  this  sense, 
that  by  the  employer  is  meant  the  person  who  has  a  right  at 
the  moment  to  control  the  doing  of  the  act." 

Similar  decisions  are  Rourke  v.  White  Moss  ColUcr;/  Co.,^ 
Murray  v.  Currie,'^  and  Jones  v.  ScuUard.^'*  In  the  first  of 
these  cases  Oockburn,  C.J.,  says:"  "  When  one  person  lends 
his   servant   to   another   for   a   particular   employment,    the 

"  (1893)  1  ilLi.  (J2U.  «  (189;{)  1  Q.B.  (J32. 

'  (1893)  1  Q.B.  G33.  «  (1877)  2  C.P.D.  205. 

'  (1870)  L.R.  6  C.P.  24.  '«  (1898)  2  Q.B.  565. 
11  (1877)  2  aP.D.  at  p.  209. 
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servant  for  anything  done  in  that  particular  eniph)ynient 
must  be  dealt  with  as  the  servant  of  the  man  to  whom  he  is 
lent,  although  he  remains  the  general  servant  of  the  person 
who  lent  him."  So  in  Hall  v.  Lees^'^  it  was  held  that  a 
nursing  association  was  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  a 
nurse  while  employed  in  the  house  of  a  patient,  the  nurse 
being  in  these  circumstances  no  longer  the  servant  of  the 
association. 

7.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  servant  of  A  is  appointed 
by  him  to  do  work  for  B,  but  remains  exclusively  subject  to 
the  control  and  direction  of  A,  he  remains  the  servant  of  A, 
and  B  is  not  responsible  for  him.  Thus,  in  Quarman  v.  Bur- 
nett^^  it  was  held  that  he  who  hires  horses  from  a  livery-stable 
keeper,  together  with  a  man  to  drive  them,  is  not  responsible 
for  the  negligence  of  the  driver  ;  and  that  this  is  so  even 
though  the  defendant  habitually  engages  the  same  driver,  and 
even  if  he  is  the  owner  of  the  carriage  driven.  So  in  Jo7ies 
V.  Corporation  of  Liver'pool^^  the  defendant  corporation  was 
held  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  driver  of  a  watering- 
cart  belonging  to  them,  the  driver  and  horses  having  been 
supplied  to  the  defendants  by  a  contractor  who  employed  and 
paid  the  driver,  and  the  defendants  having  exercised  no  con- 
trol over  him,  except  to  instruct  him  what  streets  to  water. 
Similarly,  in  Waldeck  v.  W infield}^  a  company  hired  from  the 
defendant  a  van,  horse,  and  driver  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
goods  to  their  customers  ;  and  it  was  held  that  responsibility 
for  the  negligence  of  the  driver  rested  on  the  defendant  who 
supplied  and  not  on  the  company  who  used  him.^^ 

8.  A  superior  servant  is  not  the  master  of  the  inferiors  who 
are  under  his  control,  and  he  is  not  responsible  for  their  torts. 
Thus,  the  head  of  a  Government  department  or  other  public 
olUcial   is   not   responsible   for   the   wrongdoing   of   servants 

»  (1904)  2  K.B.  602.  "  (1840)  6  M.  &  W.  491). 

>«  (1895)  14  Q.B.T).  890. 

>6  (1901)  2  K.B.  590.     Hue  also  Dcwar  v.  Taskcr,  23  T.L.R.  259. 

'«  In  Jones  v.  Scnllnrd  (1S98)  2  Q.B.  565  I  lie  defendant  owned  his 
own  horsci.s  and  carriage,  but  iiired  a  driver  from  a  hvery-stable,  and 
was  lield  liable  for  his  negligence,  Quarman  v.  Burnett  being  distin- 
guished. It  is  clear  that  the  owner  of  ho-rses  must  have  a  complete 
right  of  control  over  the  driver,  even  when  hired  from  a  livery-stable, 
whicii  is  absent  if  the  horsci  are  hired  also. 
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engiigcd  by  liim  and  under  his  control.  Tlie  relationship 
between  thcni  is  not  that  of  master  and  servant  ;  they  are 
fellow-servants  of  the  Crown. ^^  For  the  same  reason  the 
directors  of  a  company  are  not  responsible  for  torts  committed 
by  inferior  servants  of  the  company,  although  those  servants 
are  appointed  and  controlled  by  the  directors. ^^ 

9.  The  rule  of  employers'  liability  extends  to  trustees  and  i'ui)ii(; 
bodies  cori)orate  charged  with   the  management   of   public  "dll'llilii*''^ 
property  and  with  the  exercise  of  public  functicms,  in  the  fortlTelF 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  private 
employers,  subject,  however,  to  the  two  following  qualifica- 
tions : — ■ 

[a)  Such  trustees  or  bodies  corporate  are  in  some  cases 
merely  departments  of  the  (central  executive  Government,  and 
so  mere  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  exempt  from  liability  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  stated  in  the  last  paragraj)h. 

(6)  Such  trustees  or  bodies  corporate  may  be  expressly  or 
impUedly  exempted  from  liability  for  the  acts  of  their  servants 
by  the  statute  under  which  they  exercise  their  functions.^ ^ 


§  29.  The  Course  of  Employment 

1.  A  master  is  not  responsible  for  a  wrongful  act  done  by  Master  not 
his  servant  unless  it  is  done  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  /or  actTdone 
It  is  deemed  to  be  so  done  if  it  is  either  (a)  a  wrongful  act  in  cour.se  of 
authorised  by  the  master,  or  (6)  a  wrongful  and  unauthorised  emptovmcnt. 
mode  of  doing  some  act  authorised  by  the  master. 

It  is  clear  that  the  master  is  responsible  for  acts  actually 
authorised  by  him  :  for  liability  would  exist  in  this  case,  even 
if  the  relation  between  the  parties  was  merely  one  of  agency, 
and  not  one  of  service  at  all.     But  a  master,  as  opposed  to  the 

1^  lialcirjh  V.  Goschen  (1898)  1  Cli.  73  ;  Bainhridge  v.  Postmaster- 
General  (1906)  1  K.B.  178. 

18  Weir  V.  Barnett  (1877)  L.R.  3  Ex.  D.  32  ;  Weir  v.  Bell  (1878)  3 
Ex.  D.  238. 

19  See  Mersey  Docks  Trustees  v.  Gibbs  (1866)  L.R.  1  H.L.  93.  More- 
over, a  subordinate  official  is  not  necessarily  the  servant  of  a  public  body 
simply  because  he  is  appointed  to  his  position  by  that  body  under  a 
statutory  authority  or  duty  in  that  belialf.  Sianbury  v.  Exeter  Cor- 
]u»(iti(>n  (1905)  2  K.B.  838.  Cf.  Lambert  v.  Great  Eastern  Rly.  Co. 
(1909)  2  K.B.  776. 
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employer  of  an  independent  contractor,  is  liable  oven  for  acts 
which  he  has  not  authorised,  provided  they  are  so  connected 
with  acts  which  he  has  authorised  that  they  may  rightly  be 
regarded  as  modes — although  improper  modes — of  doing  them. 
In  other  words,  a  master  is  responsible  not  merely  for  what  he 
authorises  his  servant  to  do,  but  also  for  the  way  in  which  he 
does  it.  In  respect  of  the  manner  of  his  work  a  servant  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  under  the  control  of  his  master  ;  and  this  control 
brings  with  it  a  corresponding  responsibility.  Therefore,  if  a 
servant  does  negligently  that  which  he  was  authorised  to  do 
carefully,  or  if  he  does  fraudulently  that  which  he  was  autho- 
rised to  do  honestly,  or  if  he  does  mistakenly  that  which  he  was 
authorised  to  do  correctly,  his  master  will  answer  for  that 
negligence,  fraud,  or  mistake.  "  In  all  these  cases,"  says  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Barwich  v.  English  Joint 
Stock  Bank,^  "  it  may  be  said  that  the  master  has  not  autho- 
rised the  act.  It  is  true  he  has  not  authorised  the  particular 
act,  but  he  has  put  the  agent  in  his  place  to  do  that  class  of 
acts,  and  he  must  be  answerable  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
agent  has  conducted  himself  in  doing  the  business  which  it 
was  the  act  of  his  master  to  place  him  in." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  unauthorised  and  wa'ongful  act  of 
the  servant  is  not  so  connected  with  the  authorised  act  as  to  be 
a  mode  of  doing  it,  but  is  an  independent  act,  the  master  is  not 
responsible  :  for  in  such  a  case  the  servant  is  not  acting  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,  but  has  gone  outside  of  it.  He  can 
no  longer  be  said  to  be  doing,  although  in  a  wrong  and  un- 
authorised way,  what  he  was  authorised  to  do  ;  he  is  doing 
what  he  was  not  authorised  to  do  at  all. 
Effect  of  2.  Even   express   prohibition   of  the   wrongful  act  is   no 

pruhibitiou.  defence ~to  tiie  master,  it  tliatTict  was  merely  a  mode  of  doing 
what  the  servant  was  employed  to  do.  Thus,  in  Limpus  v. 
London  (rcncral  Omnihm  Cor  the  defendant  company  was 
held  lial)le  for  an  accident  caused  by  the  act  of  one  of  its 
drivers  in  drawing  across  the  road  so  as  to  obstruct  a  rival 
omnibus,  and  it  was  Jield  to  be  no  defence  that  the  company 
had  issued  sjjecific  instiiH-tioiis  to  its  drivers  not  to  race  with 
or  obstruct  othcir  y^^'hicles.  The  driver  whose  conduct  was 
in  question  was  engaged  to  drive,  and  the  act  which  did 
'  {18()7)  L.R.  2  Ex.  259  at  p.  266.  =  (1862)  1  H.  &  C.  626. 
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the  mischief  was  a  negligent  mode  of  driving,  for  which  his 
employers  must  answer,  irrespective  of  any  authority  or  of 
any  prohibition.  Prohibition  is  relevant  in  considering  what 
the  scope  of  the  servant's  employment  was,  and  therefore  in 
determining  whether  the  wrongful  act  was  or  was  not  a  mode 
of  exercising  that  employment ;  but  it  is  powerless  to  exclude 
an  employer's  liability  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  his  servant 
within  the  sphere  permitted  to  him. 

3.  There  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  the  wrongful  act  Acts  of 
of  a  servant  may  fall  outside  the  course  of  his  employment  gijc^courl'c^of 
so  as  to  exempt  his  employer  from  liability.     It  may  do  so  employment. 
either  because  of  its  nature  or  because  of  the  mtention  with 
which  it  was  done.     In  the  first  place,  the  act  may  be  in  its 
own  nature  so  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  servant's  employ- 
ment that  his  master  is  not  responsible  for  it  even  though  it  is 
done  by  the  servant  on  his  master's  behalf.     In  the  second 
place,  the  act,  although  it  is  not  in  its  own  nature  foreign  to  the 
servant's  employment,  may  fall  outside  the  course  of  that 
employment  because  done  by  him,  not  on  behalf  of  his  master, 
but  solely  on  his  own  account  and  in  pursuance  of  his  own 
affairs,  and  therefore  not  in  his  capacity  as  a  servant.     We 
shall  deal  with  these  two  cases  separately  in  the  succeeding 
sections.^ 

§  30.   Excess  of  a  Servant's  Authority 

A  master  is  not  liable  for  any  act  done  by  his  servant  Master  not, 
even  on  behalf  of  his  master  and  with  intent  to  serve  his-!i?iMliL££I^ 

,    vant  exccexjg^ 

interests,  if  the  act  is  so  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  servant  s  Bs  authority, 
employment    that    it    cannot    be    regarded    as    a    mode    of 
performing  that  employment. 

Thus,  in  Beard  v.  London  General  Omnibus  Com-pany^  the 
defendant  company  was  held  not  liable  for  a  collision  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  the  conductor  of  an  omnibus_^who,  at  the  end 
of  a  journey  and  in  the  temporary  absenceofthe_driver,  took 
upon  himself  to  drive  the  omnibus  for  the  purpose  of  turning 

^  In  the  same  way  a  principal  is  not  bjund  by  his  agent '.s  contract 
(apart  from  questions  of  apparent  authority  and  estoppel)  unless  that 
contract  was  (a)  within  tlio  limits  of  the  agent's  authority  and  {b)  made 
by  the  acent  on  the  principal's  behalf  and  not  on  liis  own. 

^  (19UU)  2  Q.B.  530. 
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it  roundjpr  the  return  journey.  Drivin|^  an  omnibus  is  not  a 
mode,  rightful  or  wrongful,  of  performing  the  duties  of  a  con- 
ductor ;  and  the  accident  happened,  not  because  the  conductor 
failed  to  perform  his  own  duty,  but  because  without  authority 
he  attempted  to  fulfil  that  of  a  driver.  So  in  The  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales  v.  Owston^  it  was  held  by  the  Privy  Council  that 
the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  offenders  is  not  within  the 
ordinary  scope  of  the  authority  of  a  bank  manager,  and 
therefore  that  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  special  authorisa- 
tion a  bank  was  not  responsible  for  a  malicious  prosecution 
undertaken  by  its  manager.  On  the  same  principle,  in 
Abrahams  v.  Deakin^  the  owner  of  a  public-house  was  held 
not  liable  for  the  act  of  his  servant  who,  while  in  charge  of 
the  bar,  gave  the  plaintiff  into  custody  on  a  mistaken  charge 
of  attempting  to  pass  bad  money.'* 

We  may  contrast  with  these  cases  the  decision  of  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  in  Bayley  v.  Manchester  Raihvay  Co.,^  in 
which  it  was  held  that  the  defendant  company  was  liable  for 
the  act  of  a  porter  in  violently  putting  a  passenger  out  of  a 
railway  carriage,  under  the  erroneous  belief  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong  train.  Here  it  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  porter  to 
prevent  passengers  from  getting  into  the  wrong  trains  ;  and, 
although  the  plaintiff  was  in  fact  in  the  right  train,  the  act 
of  the  porter  was  merely  a  wrong  and  mistaken  way  of  doing 
the  work  intrusted  to  him,  and  not  an  unauthorised  assumption 
of  work  that  did  not  pertain  to  him.  Similarly,  in  Seymour  v. 
Greenwood^  the  defendant  was  held  liable  for  the  mistaken  act 
of  his  servant,  the  conductor  of  an  omnibus,  in  ejecting  by 
force  an  unoffending  passenger. 


Master  not 
liable  if 

Berviint  actH 
on  hia  own 
bohalf. 


§  31.   Acts  done  by  a  Servant  on  his  own  Behalf 

1 .  Even  when  an  act  is  in  its  nature  within  the  scope  of  the 
servant's  employment,  the  master  is  not  responsible  for  it 
unl<';;s  the  servant  in  committing  it  was  acting  (m  his  master's 

2  (1879)  4  A.C.  270.  ''  (1801)  1  Q.B.  516. 

*  Sec  also  Hansen  v.  WulUr  (1901 )  I  K.M.  \VM ;  Allen  v.  London  <fe  S.  W. 
lily.  Co.  (1870)  L.R.  (>  Q.B.  Hf) ;  (U>ff  yj.  ill.  W.  Rly.  Co.  (1861)  3  E. 
&  1-:.  672  ;  Edwards  v.  London  tt  A'.  II'.'  JUy.  Co.  (1870)  L.R.  5  C.P.  445. 

5  (1873)  L.R.  8  C.P.  148.  «  (1801)  7  H.  &  N.  355. 
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behalf.  A  master  is  not  responsible  for  what  his  servant  does 
while  engaged,  not  on  his  master's  business,  but  exclusivolv  on 
his  own  ;  he  must  answer  only  for  what  his  servant  does  as  his 
servant,  not  for  what  he  does  in  pursuance  of  liis  own  afTairs.  A 
servant  is  not  acting  in  the  course  of  his  employment  when 
he  is  acting,  not  for  his  employer,  but  solely  for  himself. 

2.  This  general  principle  has  the  effect  of  exempting  an 
employer  from  liability  in  at  least  four  important  classes  of 
cases  which  require  special  consideration  : — 

'    (a)  When  a  servant  is  guilty  of  fraud  or  other  wilful  wrong- 
doing on  his  own  account  ; 

(6)  When  he  uses  his  master's  property  for  his  own  pur- 
poses without  authority  and  does  harm  thereby  ; 

(c)  When  he  is  guilty  of  negligence  contemporaneous  with 
the  execution  of  his  master's  business  but  not  in  con- 
nection with  it ; 
';  (d)  When  he  is  negligent  in  that  which  his  master  permits 
him  to  do  on  his  own  account,  but  does  not  employ 
him  to  do. 

3.  Wilful  wronodoinq  hi/  a  servant  in  his  own  interest.     The  Wilful 
liability  of  a  master  extends,  speaking  generally,  to  frauds  and  ^""r^va^nt^ 
other  wilful  wrongs,  no  less  than  to  negligence  and  mistake. 

If  his  servant  does  fraudulently  what  he  is  employed  to  do 
honestly,  the  master  must  answer  for  the  fraud.  Thus,  in  Bar- 
wick  V.  English  Joint  Stock  Bank^  the  defendant  bank  was  held 
liable  for  a  fraudulent  representation  made  to  the  plaintiff  by 
the  manager  of  one  of  the  bank's  branches  in  relation  to  the 
business  under  his  control.  "  With  respect  to  the  question," 
says  Willes,  J.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber, 2  "  whether  a  principal  is  answerable  for  the  act  of 
his  agent  in  the  course  of  his  master's  business  and  for  his 
master's  benefit,  no  sensible  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
the  case  of  fraud  and  the  case  of  any  other  wrong." 

Where,  however,  the  fraud  or  other  wilful  wrong  of  the 
servant  is  committed  on  his  own  account  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  his  master,  the  master  is  not  answerable.  Thus,  in 
British  Mutual  Banking  Co.  v,  Charnwood  Forest  Rly.  Co.^  the 

1  (1867)  L.R.  2  Ex.  259.  "  Ibid,  at  p.  2C5. 

=>  (1887)  18  Q.B.D.  714  ;  soo  also  Lloyd  v.  Grace,  Smith  ck  Co.  (1911) 
2  K.B.  489. 


Use  of 
master's 
property  for 
servant's 
purposes. 


Servant 
engaged  both 
on  his 
maHtcr'fl 
huHincMs  and 
(>n  his  own. 
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defendant  company  was  held  not  liable  for  a  fraudulent 
representation  made  by  its  secretary  in  his  own  interest, 
although  in  a  matter  which  in  its  nature  was  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment.  On  the  same  principle,  an  employer 
who  receives  property  for  safe  custody  is  not  responsible  if 
it  is  stolen  by  one  of  his  servants  without  the  negligence  of 
the  employer  or  of  any  of  his  other  servants  charged  with  the 
care  of  it."* 

4.  Servant's  unauthorised  use  of  Ms  emylover^s  froferty.  _  A 
master  is  not  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  his  servant  in 
the  unauthorised  use  of  his  master's  property  for  the  servant's 
own  purposes.  This  rule  has  been  applied  on  several  occasions 
when  harm  has  been  done  by  the  negligent  driving  of  servants 
while  using  their  master's  horses  and  conveyances  for  their 
own  ends.  These  cases  have  established  the  rule  that  a  master 
is  not  responsible  merely  because  he  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
his  servant  the  instrument  which  did  the  mischief.  The  test 
is  not  whether  the  servant  was  intrusted  with  it,  but  whether 
he  was  using  it  in  his  master's  business  or  in  his  own.  "  The 
question,"  says  Maule,  J.,^  "  is  not  whether  the  servant  was 
trusted,  but  whether  he  was  employed,  so  as  to  make  his 
master  liable.  The  way  it  is  always  put  is,  whether  the  man 
was  about  his  master's  business  at  the  time." 

Accordingly,  in  Mitchell  v.  Crassweller^  the  defendant's 
servant  was  engaged  to  drive  a  cart,  and  on  returning  to  his 
employer's  premises  at  the  end  of  his  day's  work  it  became 
his  duty  to  take  the  horse  and  cart  to  the  stables.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  he  drove  away  on  a  new  journey  for  his  own  purposes 
exclusively  ;  and  while  returning  he  injured  the  plaintiff  by 
negligent  driving.  It  was  held  that  the  defendant,  his  master, 
was  not  liable.  Similar  decisions  have  been  given  on  more  or 
less  similar  facts  in  Storey  v.  Ashton,"^  Rayner  v.  Mitchell,^  and 
Sanderson  v.  Collins.^ 

5.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  if  the  servant  is  really 
engaged  on  his  master's  business,  the  fact  that  he  is  at  the  same 


«  Cihlin  V.  McMullen  (1868)  L.R.  2  P.C.  317  ;    Cheshire  v. 
(lOOf))  1  K.B.  2.37.     Cf.  Ahraham  v.  Bullock  (1902)  80  L.T.  7ftG. 
»  Mitchell  V.  Crasfiweller  (1853)  13  C.B.  at,  p.  243. 
•  (1853)  13  C.B.  237.  '  (1869)  L.R.  4  Q.B.  470. 

«  (1877)  2  C.P.D.  3.57.  »  (1904)  1  K.B.  628. 
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time  engagjed  on  his  own  js_jiQ  flp.fpnrp  ta  t.Via.^g,stcr,  even 
though  it  was  the  competing  claims  of  the  servant's  business 
which  caused  him  to  perform  his  master's  noijliucittly.     The 
master  is  exempt  only  wlien  the  servant  was  exchisivcly  on  his 
own  busmess.     It  while  driving  his  master's  cart  in  the  course 
of  his  employment  he  lights  his  pipe,  and  while  so  engaged 
causes  a  collision  by  not  looking  where  he  is  going,  his  master 
will  be  liable  ;  and  it  will  be  no  defence  to  him  to  allege  that  the 
servant  in  lighting  his  pipe  was  engaged  on  his  own  business 
and  not  on  his  master's  ;   for  he  was  in  truth  engaged  on  both. 
So  where  a  carman  deviates  for  his  own  purposes  from  the 
direct  line  which  he  ought  to  have  followed  in  the  execution 
of  his  master's  business,  and  an  accident  happens  while  this 
deviation  still  continues,  it  is  a  question  of  degree  whether  the 
deviation  is  so  great  that  the  servant  can  no  longer  be  said  to 
be  driving  on  his  master's  business  but  to  be  on  a  journey  of 
his  own,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deviation  is  so 
slight  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  part  of  the  journey  on  which 
his  master  sent  him.     In  Joel  v.  Morison,'^^  Parke,  B.,  says  : 
"  If  the  servants,  being  on  their  master's  business,  took  a 
detour  to  call  upon  a  friend,  the  master  will  be  responsible. 
.  .  .  The  master  is  only  liable  where  the  servant  is  acting  in 
the  course  of  his  employment.     If  he  was  going  out  of  his 
way  against  his  master's  implied  commands,  when  driving  on 
his  master's  business,  he  will  make  his  master  liable  ;    but 
if  he  was  going  on  a  frolic  of  his  own,  without  being  at  all  on 
his  master's  business,  the  master  will  not  be  liable."     So  in 
Storey  v.  Ashton,^^  Cockburn,  C.J.,  says  :  "  I  am  very  far  from 
saying,  if  the  servant,  when  going  on  his  master's  business, 
took  a  somewhat  longer  road,  that  owing  to  this  deviation  he 
would  cease  to  be  in  the  employment  of  the  master,  so  as  to 
divest  the  latter  of  all  liability  ;   in  such  cases  it  is  a  question 
of  degree  as  to  how  far  the  deviation  could  be  considered 
a  separate  journey." 

6.  Servant'' s  negligence  contemyoraneous  with  his  cni'ploi/ment. 

10  (1834)  6  C.  &  P.  p.  503. 

"  (1869)  L.R.  4  Q.B.  p.  479.  Soo  also  arncei/  v.  Belfast  Tramivarj  Co. 
(1901)  2  Ir.  R.  322.  The  case  of  Coicpe  Co.  v.  Maddick  (1891)  2  Q.B. 
413,  must  be  taken  to  have  been  wrongly  decided.  See  Sanderson  v. 
Collins  (1904)  1  K.B.  628. 
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Negligence      A  master  is  not  responsible  for  the  negligence  or  other  wrong- 
at  time  of       f^^j  .^^^  ^f  j^jj.  Servant  simijly  because  it  is  committed  at  a  time 

employment,    — .  -,  y  ■  ■  — ^ 

but  not  in       when  the  servant  is  engaged  on  his  master  s  business.   Jub 

course  of         must  be  committed  in  the  course  of  that  business,  so  as  to  form 

employment.    .  ■  .      .  ....-■ 

a^part  of  it,  and  not  merely  coincident  in  time  with  it.     In 

Williams  v.  Jones^'-  the  defendant  employed  his  servant,  a 
carpenter,  to  make  a  signboard  in  a  shed,  belonging  to  the 
plaintiff,  who  had  allowed  the  use  of  it  for  this  purpose.  The 
carpenter  lit  his  pip^e  while  so  engaged,  and  set  the  shed  on 
fire  by  negligently  throwingjiown  the  light  used  ky  him-  It 
was  held  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber^^  that  the 
defendant  was  not  liable.  "  It  was  not  necessary  that  he 
should  smoke  in  order  to  make  the  signboard,  nor  was  the  act 
of  lighting  the  pipe  in  any  way  whatever  for  the  benefit  of 
his  master  or  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  his  employment. 
,  It  is  said  he  was  negligent  whilst  using  the  shed,  and  that 
in  a  sense  is  true.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  in  order  to 
make  the  master  liable  the  servant  must  not  only  have  been 
negligent  in  using  the  shed,  but  in  using  it  for  the  purposes  of 
his  master  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment. "^^  There 
was  no  negligence  in  making  the  signboard  (the  master's 
business) ;  there  was  negligence  only  in  smoking  the  pipe  (the 
servant's  business).  The  fact  that  the  two  things  were  co- 
incident in  time  did  not  make  them  parts  of  a  single  transaction 
done  on  behalf  of  the  master.  It  is  true  that  the  servant  was 
negligent  in  his  management  and  care  of  the  shed,  but  he  was 
not  employed  by  his  master  to  look  after  the  shed  ;  his 
master's  business  was  the  making  of  a  signboard,  not  the  care 
of  the  plaintiff's  shed. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fire  had  arisen  through  the  act  of 
the  servant  in  lighting  a  fire  to  boil  his  glue-pot,  the  master 
would  have  been  responsible.  So,  to  use  a  former  illustration, 
if  the  servant  had  been  a  carter  instead  of  a  carpenter,  and  had 
lit  his  pipe  while  driving  his  master's  horses,  and  whilst  so 
doing  he  had  run  over  the  plaintiff  through  inattention,  his 
master  would  have  been  responsible  ;  for  this  would  have 
been  a  negligent  way  of  driving  horses,  and  not  merely  a 

'2  (18fi5).3TT.  &C.  602. 

'^  ImIc.  O.J.,  Keating  and  Smilli,  JJ.,-  Mcllor  and  JilaoId)nrn,  JJ., 
di8.senling.  i*  3  H.  &  C.  al  p.  612,  per  Keating,  J. 
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negligent  way  of  lighting  pipes.  But  if,  after  lighting  his  pipe 
under  the  same  circumstances,  he  had  negligently  thrown 
away  the  match,  and  so  burned  the  plaintiff's  crops,  his 
master  would  have  been  free  from  responsibility.  This  would 
be  a  negligent  way  of  smoking  tobacco,  but  an  unexception- 
able way  of  driving  horses. 

7.  Permission  distinguished  from  employment.     On  the  same  Acts  which 
principle,  a  master  is  not  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  his  permitted 
servant  while  engaged  in  doing  something;  which  he  is  per-  but  not 
mitted  to  do  for  his  own  purposes,  but  not  employed  to  do  for  ^("°nn°^^ 
his  master.     I  am  liable  only  for  what  I  employ  my  servant 
to  do  for  me,  not  for  what  I  allow  him  to  do  for  himself.     If 
I  permit  my  servant  for  his  own  ends  to  drive  my  horse,  I  am 
not  liable  for  his  negligence  in  doing  so.     In  this  respect  he 
is  not  my  servant,  but  a  mere  bailee  to  whom  I  have  lent  my 
property  ;   and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  I  should  answer 
for  his  conduct  in  such  a  matter  than  why  I  should  answer  for 
that  of  my  friends  or  my  children  to  whom,  without  personal 
negligence  on  my  own  part,  I  lend  or  intrust  property  that 
may  be  made  the  instrument  of  mischief.     Thus,  in  respect  of 
Williams  v.  Jones}^  already  referred  to,  it  is  submitted  that 
even  if  the  carpenter  had  been  expressly  permitted  to  smoke 
while  doing  his  work,  the  master  must  have  been  equally  free 
from  liability,  unless  the  act  of  granting  such  a  permission  was 
in  itself  an  act  of  personal  negligence  on  the  master's  part.^^ 

§  32.  The  Rule  of  Common  Emiployment 

1.  A  master  is  not  responsible  for  negligent  harm  done  by  MuhIci-  not/ 
one  of  his  servants  to  a  fellow-servant  engaged  in  a  common  to  hi«  owni 
employment  with  him.     His  liability  extends  onlv  to  harm  «ervant  for, 

.       .  \  iic<^li*'ciicc  / 

done  to  strangers,  not  to  harm  inflicted  by  one  of  his  servants  of  "feiiow- 
on  another  of  them.     This  rule,  indeed,  has  been  to  a  large  servant^ 
extent  abrogated  by  statute- — the  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
1880 — but  this  Act  does  not  apply  to  all  trades  or  to  all  forms 

"  (1865)  3  H.  &  C.  602. 

i«  111  Ruddiman  v.  Smith  (1889)  60  L.T.  (N.S.)  208  the  defendants 
wore  held  liable  by  a  Divisional  Court  for  tlie  act  of  a  clerk  who  after 
office  houi-s  waahed  his  hands  in  the  lavatory  and  left  the  tap  turned 
on.  It  is  not  easy  to  see,  however,  how  the  clerk  in  such  circum- 
stances could  be  said  to  be  engaged  on  his  master's  business. 

G 
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of  accident,  and  the  common- law  principle  is  therefore  still 
applicable  in  numerous  instances.  It  is  irrational,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Legislature  has  not  seen  fit  wholly 
to  abolish  it,  instead  of  merely  establishing  a  series  of  capri- 
cious exceptions  to  it.  It  was  first  applied  in  Priestly  v. 
Fowler,^  and  first  definitely  formulated  in  Hutchinson  v. 
York  and  Neivcastle  Rly.  Go? 
Reason  2.  The  reason  alleged  for  this  exemption  of  the  employer 

°  ^"  ^'  from  liability  to  his  own  servants  is  that  a  servant  impliedly 

agrees  to  run  the  risk  naturally  incident  to  the  employment 
undertaken  by  him,  and  that  one  of  these  risks  is  that  of  harm 
due  to  the  negligence  or  incompetence  of  his  fellow-servants. 
"'  When  several  workmen,"  says  Lord  Cranworth,^  "  engage  to 
serve  a  master  in  a  common  work,  they  know  or  ought  to  know 
the  risks  to  which  they  are  exposing  themselves,  including  the 
risks  of  carelessness,  against  which  their  employer  cannot 
secure  them,  and  they  must  be  supposed  to  contract  with 
reference  to  such  risks."  The  rule,  that  is  to  say,  is  an  applica- 
tion of  the  maxim  Volenti  non  fit  injuria.  This  presumption 
that  a  servant  agrees  to  take  upon  himself  the  risk  of  his 
fellow-servants'  negligence  is,  however,  not  a  mere  presump- 
tion of  fact,  as  in  other  cases  in  which  the  maxim  is  applied  ; 
it  is  a  presumption  of  law,  which  can  be  excluded  by  nothing 
less  than  an  express  agreement  between  master  and  man  by 
which  the  master  forgoes  the  benefit  of  it.  The  rule  applies 
even  though  the  servant  injured  is  a  child.* 
Conditions  3.  Two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  before   this  rule  of 

of  l^^ovT  exemption  from  liability  is  applicable  :— 

(a)  The  servant  injured  and  the  servant  causinny  the  injury 
must  be  fellow-servants^ — i.e.  they  must  be  servants  of  | 
the  same  master  ; 
(6)  They  must  at  the  time  of  the  accident  liave  been  engaged 
I  JH  in  a  common  employment. 

Who  are  4.  In  the  first  place,  then,  they  must  be  fellow-servants, 

fellow-  j^  jg  jjQ^  enough  that  tliey  were  workinti  together  and  engaged 

in  the  same  transaction,  unless  with  respect  to  that  transac- 

1  (1837)  3  M.  &  W.  1.  -  (1850)  5  Ex.  343. 

»  Barlonshill  ('nal  Co.  v.  Jicid  (1858)  3  Macq.  26()  at  p.  'iDf). 
*    Yoauy  v.  JloJJ'mann  Muitafacluriny  Co.  (19U7)  2  K.B.  U4G  ;    L'ribb 
V.  Kynock  (1907)  2  K.li.  648. 


of  employer. 
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tion  tliey  wore  employed  by  the  same  master.  If  A  en<raffes 
an  independent  contractor  B,  and  the  servants  of  both  A  and 
B  work  together  at  the  same  job,  A  is  liable  for  any  harm  done 
by  his  servants  to  the  servants  of  B,  and  B  is  similarly  liable 
to  the  servants  of  A.^ 

Servants  are  fellow-servantsjwithin  the  meaning  of  this  rule 
even  thongh  one  of  them  is  the  superior  of  the  other.  ^  The 
captain  of  a  ship  is  a  fellow-servant  with  the  members  of  his 
crew,  and  the  foreman  of  a  factory  with  the  artisans  under  his 
charge. 

The  term  fellow-servant  also  includes  any  person  who,  at  Gratuitous 
the  request  or  with  the  permission  of  a  servant  or  his  master,  ''^'^^"^t'''"^'-'- 
gratuitously  and  temporarily  assists  the  servant  in  his  work. 
By  such  assistance  he  puts  himself  quoad  hoc  in  the  position  of 
a  fellow-servant  of  the  servant  assisted  by  him,  and  therefore 
precludes  himself  from  suing  the  employer  for  any  harm 
resulting.  Thus,  in  Degg  v.  Blidland  Rly.  Co  J  the  servants 
of  the  defendant  company  were  engaged  in  turning  a  truck 
on  a  turntable,  when  a  straru^",  noticing  their  difficulty  in 
doing  the  work,  voluntarily  gave  his  assistance,  and  while 
doing  so  was  crushed  and  killed  by  an  engine  negligently 
driven  by  another  servant  of  the  company.  It  was  held  that 
the  defendants  were  under  no  liability. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  person  so  injured  wliile  assisting 
the  defendant's  servants  is  not  a  mere  volunteer,  but  is  engaged 
in  forwarding  some  business  of  his  own  in  which  those  servants 
are  engaged,  he  is  no  fellow-servant  of  theirs,  and  is  entitled 
to  hold  their  employer  responsible  for  their  negligence  towards 
him.  Thus,  in  Wright  v.  London  and  N.W.  Rly.  Co.^  the 
plaintiff  assisted  the  defendants'  servants  to  shunt  a  horse- 
box containing  a  heifer  belonging  to  him.  and  while  so  engaged 
he  was  run  over  by  a  train,  and  it  was  held  that  the  company 
was  liable. 

In  considering  whether  the  servants  concerned  are  servants 
of  the  same  master  it  is  important  to  remember  and  apply 

*  John.wn  v.  Lindmii  (1891)  A.C.  371  ;  Cameron  v.  Nijstroni.  (189o) 
A.C.  308. 

«  Hedley  v.  Pinkney  dh  Sons  (1894)  A.C.  222  ;  Wilson  v.  Mcni/  (1808) 
L.R.  1  H.L.  Sc.  326. 

'  (1857)  1  H.  &  N.  773.  «  (1876)  1  Q.B.D.  252. 
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the  rule  already  explained,  that  one  man  may  lend  his  servant 
to  another  for  a  particular  purpose,  so  as  to  make  him  quoad 
hoc  the  servant  of  that  other,  and  therefore  the  fellow-servant 
of  that  other's  servants.^ 
(Jommun  5.  The  second  condition  requisite  for  the  exemption  of  the 

employment,  ^^g^g^g^  ^g  ^}^a^  Qf  common  employment.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  plaintiff  was  a  fellow-servant  of  the  person  by  whose  fault 
he  was  injured  ;  it  is  necessary  also  that  these  two  must  have 
been  engaged  in  common  employment.  It  is  not  meant  by  this 
that  their  work  must  be  identical  in  nature.  Employments 
are  said  to  be  common  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule  when 
they  are  so  connected  with  each  other  that  the  risk  of  an 
accident  due  to  the  conduct  of  one  of  them  is  a  natural  incident 
of  the  other,  so  that  such  risk  must  be  deemed  to  have  been 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  servant  when  he  undertook  that 
other.  This  is  so,  for  example,  when  two  servants  work  at 
the  same  time  and  place  at  the  same  job  ;  as  w^hen  they  are 
engaged  together  in  lifting  heavy  weights.  Even,  however, 
when  they  are  doing  entirely  different  work,  the  mere  fact 
that  they  are  working  together  at  the  same  time  and  place 
may  be  sufficient  to  make  their  employment  common.  If  an 
accountant  is^engaged  to  keep  books  in  a  dynamite  factory  his 
employers  will  be  free  from  liability  at  common  law^  if  he  is 
killed  bxan.  e_xplosion  due  to  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant 
engaged  in  the  manufacture.  Further,  employments  may  be 
common  even  though  they  are  conducted  at  different  times 
and  in  different  places,  for  they  may  be  so  connected  that  the 
safety  of  the  one  servant  is  committed  to  the  care  and  skill  of 
the  other.  The  driver  of  a  train,  for  example,  is  engaged  in  a 
common  employment  with  the  signalman  who  regulates  the 
traffic,  and  with  the  superintendent  who  is  responsible  for  the 
repair  of  the  line,  and  with  the  engineer  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  the  machinery  and  plant  are  in  safe  condition  ;  for  he 
who  undertakes  to  drive  a  train  knows  that  he  is  intrusting  his 
life  to  the  care  and  comjietencc  of  these  fellow-servants,  and  has 
impliedly  liikcn  u})oii  hiinself  the  risk  of  their  default.  "  It 
is  necessary,"  says  Blackburn.  J.,  in  Mor({an  v.  Vale  of  Ncaih 
lily.  t'r>.,'"  "  that  the  employnu-nt  must  be  common  in  this 
sense,  that  the  safety  of  the  one  servant  must  in  the  ordinary 
"  tiupra,  .s.  28  (6).  '"  (IbOl)  5  13.  &  S.  at  p.  580. 
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and  natural  course  of  things  depend  on  the  care  and  skill  of 
the  others." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  en^ploynients  are  not  so  connected, 
the  master  is  responsible  even  at  common  law  for  harm  done 
by  one  of  his  servants  to  the  other.  A  domestic  servant 
engaijed  in  the  house  of  a  shopkt'eper  is  not  enffl^ed  in  a 
comn^on  employmeut  with  the  caiinan  who  drives  the  shop- 
keeper's cart.  If  she  is  run  over  in  the  street  by  the  n exigence 
of  that  carman^  she  will  have  aj^ood^ause  of  action  against 
her  employer  ;  for  the  risk  of  such  an  accident  is  not  a  natural 
iucident  of  domestic  service,  and  the  plaintifi  would  have 
l)een  equally  subject  to  that  risk  whether  she  had  accepted 
service  with  her  employer  or  not.  So  it  has  been  held  that 
seamen  engaged  on  different  ships  belonging  to  the  same 
owner  are  not  in  comnion  employment. ^^ 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  further,  that  the  servant  injured  must  Common 
have  been  engaged  in  the  common  employment  at  the  time  must' exist" 
of  the  accident ;  for  otherwise  the  risk  cannot  be  said  to  have  ^^  V'"''  "'* 
been  an  incident  of  that  emplnyTnpnt      If  a  conductor  of  an ' 
omnibus,  while  doing  his  work,  is  injured  by  the  neghgence 
of  the  driver,  he  will  have  no  remedy  against  his  employers  ; 
but  if  he  is  run  down  by  the  omnibus  while  he  is  crossing  the 
street  on  a  hohday  granted  to  him  by  bis  employers,  they  will 
presumably  be  liable  to  him.^-     For  this  purpose,  however,  a 
servant   is   engaged   in   his   employment   not   merely   while 
actually  at  work,  but  also  while  going  to  or  from  his  work, 
so  long  as  he  is  on  his  employer's  premises  or  is  using  means 
of  access  provided  by  the  employer  and  under  his  control. ^^  ^^ 

6.  A  master,  although  he  isjiot^resjwnsi])Ie  to  his  servant  Mast<M-  liablo 
for  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  is  yet  responsible  for„  ^'  ..'"^  "^'^' 
his  own  negligence  ;    and  for  this  purpose  it  is  negligence  to 

"  The  Petrel  (1893)  P.  320. 

12  See  Timney  v.  Midland  Rly.  Co.  (1866)  L.R.  1  C.P.  291  ;  Hutchin- 
son V.  York  dk  Newcastle  Rly.  Co.  (1850)  5  Ex.  p.  352. 

"  Coldrick  v.  Partridge,  Jones,  <&  Co.,  Ltd.  (1910)  A.C.  77. 

1*  The  nature  of  common  employment  is  ilhistrated  by  the  following 
cases  :  Morgan  v.  Vale  of  Neath  Rly.  Co.  (1864)  5  B.  &  S.  570  ;  Hutchin- 
son V.  York,  etc.,  Rly.  Co.  (1850)  5  Ex.  343  ;  Charles  v.  Taylor  (1878) 
3  C.P.D.  492;  Bartonshill  Coal  Co.  v.  Reid  (1858)  3  Macq.  266; 
Barfonshill  Coal  Co.  v.  McQuire  (1858)  3  Macq.  300  :  The  Petrel  (1893) 
P.  320  ;   Burr  v.  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane  (1907)  I  K.B.  544. 
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omit  to  use  reasonable  care  in  choosing  competent  and  careful 
servants  and  in  dismissing  those  who  prove  themselves 
incompetent  and  careless. ^^ 

A  corporation,  though  it  cannot  act  except  through  its 
servants  or  agents,  may  nevertheless  have  personal  negligence 
imputed  to  it  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule.  The  negligence 
of  the  suprenTe  governing  authority  of  the  corporation,  or 
the  negligence  of  officers  to  whom  its  general  powers  have  been 
delegated  [e.g.  the  directors  of  a  company),  is  in  law  the 
negligence  of  the  corporation  itself  ;  and  if  one  of  its  servants 
is  injured  thereby,  his  remedy  against  the  corporation  is  not 
excluded  by  the  defence  of  common  employment.^ ^ 

7.  The  defence  of  common  employment  is  not  open  to  an 
employer  when  the  cause  of  action  against  him  is  based,  not  on 
negligence,  but  on  the  breach  of  some  absolute  statutory  duty 
independent  gf  negligence.  In  Groves  v.  Wimborne^''  a  master 
was  accordingly  held  liable  for  an  injury  suffered  by  one  of 
his  servants  through  the  absence  of  sufficient  fencing  around 
dangerous  machinery,  although  there  was  no  personal  negli- 
gence on  the  master's  part,  and  the  fencing  had  been  wrong- 
fully removed  by  one  of  his  other  servants  ;  for  tlu^  stntutory 
duty  to  maintain  such  fencing  was  absolute. ^^ 


§  33.  The  Employers'  Liability  Act,   1880 

statutory  1.  This  is  a  temporary  Act,  continued  from  time  to  time, 

exceptions  to  |^„  which  a  number  of  arbitrary  exceptions  are  made  to  the 

rule  of  com-        -^  •'  ^.  ,-ii 

mou  em]iloy-  rule  of  the  common  law  that  a  master  is  not  hable  to  his 
""■"^"  servants  for  the  negligence  of  their  fellow-servants.     B}-  this 

Act  an  employer  is  made  hable  to  his  servants  in  the  following 

five  cases  of  personal  injury  .l— 

1(a)  Injury  caused  by  a  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways, 
works,  machinery,  or  plant  connected  with  or  used  in 

16  Tarrant  v.  Wehh  (1856)  18  C.B.  797  ;  Bufler  v.  Fife  Coal  Co.  (1912) 
A.C.  149. 

i«  See,  for  example,  Butler  v.  Fife  Coal  Co.  (1912)  A.C.  149. 

1'  (1898)  2  Q.B.  402. 

"  David  V.  Britannic  Merthyr  Coal  Co.  (1909)  2  K.B.  140  is  to  tlie 
same  cfl'ecl.  He(>,  however,  the  erilieisms  nuule  by  tlie  House  of  Lords 
on  the  reasons  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  tiiis  case  :  (1910)  A.C.  74.  See 
also  Butler  v.  Fife  Coal  Co.  (1912)  A.C.  149. 
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the  business  of  the  employer,  provided  that  the  defect 
arises  from  or  has  not  been  discovered  or  remedied 
owing  to  the  neghgence  of  the  employer  or  of  some 
person  in  liis  service  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  these  things  are  in  proper  condition  (s.  1,  s-s.  1  ; 
s.  2,  s-s.  1). 
{h)  Injury  caused  by  negligent  superintendence  on  the  part 
of  any  servant  whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that  of 
superintendence,  and  who  is  not  ordinarily  engaged  in 
manual  labour  (s.  1,  s-s.  2  ;   s.  8). 

(c)  Injury  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  servant  to  whose 
orders  the  servant  injured  was  bound  to  conform,  if 
the  injury  resulted  from  his  having  so  conformed  (s.  1, 
s-s.  3). 

(d)  Injury  caused  by  the  act  or  omission  of  any  servant  in 
obedience  to  improper  rules  or  by-laws  made  by  the 
employer,  or  in  obedience  to  improper  instructions 
given  by  any  person  delegated  with  the  authority  of 
the  employer  in  that  behalf  (s.  1,  s-s.  4  ;   s.  2,  s-s.  2). 

(e)  Injury  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  servant  having 
the  charge  or  control  of  any  signal,  points,  loco- 
motive engine,  or  train  upon  a  railway  (s.  1,  s-s.  5). 

2.  A  servant  has  no  cause  of  action  even  in  the  foregoing  Defences 
cases  if  any  of  the  following  circumstances  exist  : —  ^°^ 

(a)  If  lie  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which  caused  the 
injury,  and  failed  within  a  reasonable  time  to  give  or 
cause  to  be  given  information  thereof  to  the  employer 
or  some  person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  the 
employer,  unless  he  was  aware  that  the  employer  or 
such  superior  already  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence 
(s.  2,  s-s.  3). 

(6)  If  he  has  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence — there 
being  nothing  in  the  Act  to  exclude  this  common-law 
defence.^ 

(c)  If  he  has  expressly  or  impliedly  agreed  to  take  the  risk 
upon  himself.  A  servant  may  expressly  contract  him- 
self out  of  the  Act,  and  he  may  also  do  so  impliedly 
by  undertaking  or  continuing  the  work  with  full  know- 
ledge of  the  danger  incurred  by  him,  under  circum- 
1  Weblin  V.  Ballard  (1886)  17  Q.B.D.  122.. 


under  the 
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stances  which  prove  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  he  im- 
pliedly agreed  to  take  this  risk  upon  himself.  In 
this  case  the  doctrine  of  Volenti  non  fit  injuria  is 
applicable.^ 

3.  No  action  can  be  brought  under  this  Act  unless  notice  of 
the  injury  is  given  to  the  employer  within  six  weeks,  and  unless 
the  action  is  commenced  within  six  months  from  the  accident 
or,  in  case  of  death,  within  twelve  months  from  the  death. 
But  in  the  case  of  death  want  of  notice  is  no  bar  if  the  Judge 
is  of  opinion  that  there  was  some  reasonable  excuse  for  the 
failure  to  give  notice  (s.  4). 

4.  Every  action  under  the  Act  must  be  commenced  in  the 
County  Court  (s.  6),  and  the  maximum  amount  recoverable  is  a 
sum  equal  to  the  estimated  earnings  of  such  a  servant  during 
the  three  vears  preceding  the  iniury  (s.  3). 

5.  The  person  injured  must  be  a  workman  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act,  and  this  term  includes  (1)  railway  servants,  and 
(2)  any  person  engaged  in  manual  labour,  other  than  domestic 
or  menial  servants  (s.  8).  To  servants  of  other  kinds  the  com- 
mon-law rule  of  common  employment  is  still  applicable  in  its 
full  extent  :  for  example,  to  an  omnibus  conductor,  the  driver 
of  a  tramcar,  a  shop  assistant,  a  clerk,  a  seaman.^ 

Concurrent  6.  There  may  be  concurrent  liability  both  under  the  Act 

commcm  kw.  ^^^^  ^^  common  law  :   as,  for  example,  when  the  master  has 

been  guilty  of  personal  negligence,  or  where  there  is  no  common 

employment ;    and  in  these  cases  the  common-law  remedy 

exists  to  its  full  extent,  and  is  not  cut  down  by  the  conditions 

and  limitations  of  the  statutory  remedy. 

Liability  7.  When  the  servant  is  killed  instead  of  being  merely  injured, 

killed  ^^^"^'^^  the  right  of  his  relatives  and  representatives  is  based  both  upon 

the  Employers'  Liability  Act  and  upon  the  Fatal  Accidents 

Act.*    At  common  law  there  was  a  double  defence  for  the 

master  in  such  a  case  :  first,  the  rule  that  the  death  of  a  person 

is  not  a  cause  of  action  (now  excluded  by  the  Fatal  Accidents 

Act),  and  secondly,  the  rule  of  common  employment  (now 

»  Supra,  s.  14  (4) ;  Smith  v.  Baker  (1891)  A.C.  .325. 

*  Morgan  v.  London  General  Omnibus  Co.  (1884)  13  Q.B.D.  832; 
Cook  V.  North  MetrnpoUtan  Tramivays  Co.  (1887)  18  Q.B.D.  683  ;  Hurit 
V.  at.  N.  Ry.  Co.  (1801 )  1  Q.B.  601  ;  Yarmouth  v.  France  (1887)  19  Q.B.D. 
647  ;  Bound  v.  Law^/ence  (1892)  1  Q.B.  226.  *  Infra,  Cli.  XI. 
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excluded  by  the  Employers'  Liability  Act).  The  claim  in 
such  a  case,  therefore,  must  coui'orm  to  the  requirements  of 
both  of  these  Acts. 


§  34.  The  Workmen's  Compensation   Act,    1906 

By  this  Act  employers  have  been  made,  in  the  cases  to 
which  it  extends,  the  insurers  of  their  servants  against 
accidental  injuries  and  death.  The  obligation  of  com- 
pensation is  independent  of  any  negligence  on  the  part  of 
employers  or  fellow-servants,  and  in  strictness  it  stands 
outside  the  law  of  torts  altogether.  It  is  a  statutory  term 
of  the  contract  of  service,  and  one  which,  speaking  generally, 
cannot  be  excluded  even  by  express  agreement.  The  quasi- 
contractual  liability  thus  created  may  be  concurrent  with 
delictal  liability  either  at  common  law  or  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  servant  may  elect 
between  the  various  remedies  available  for  liim.^ 

1  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906,  s.  I  (2)  {b)  and  s.  1  (4). 
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§  35.  Classes  of  Remedies  for  Torts 

1.  Remedies  for  torts  are  of  two  kinds,  being  either  judicial 
or  extrajudicial — remedies  by  way  of  an  action  at  law,  and 
remedies  by  way  of  self-help.  The  various  forms  of  extra- 
judicial remedy,  such  as  distress,  the  retaking  of  property,  and 
the  abatement  of  a  nuisance,  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter,  and  we  are  here  concerned  with  the  other  class 
alone. 

2.  The  remedies  obtainable  for  a  tort  by  means  of  an  action 
at  law  are  of  three  chief  kinds — (1)  damages,  (2)  injunction. 
and  (3)  specific  restitution  of  property.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  ordinary  and  essential  remedy  ;  it  is  available  as  of  right 
in  all  cases  of  tort.  As  we  have  already  seen,  a  civil  injury 
for  which  an  action  for  damages  will  not  lie  is  not  to  be  classed 
as  a  tort,  whatever  other  forms  of  process  may  be  available. 

3.  An  injunction  is  the  order  of  a  Court  of  justice  directing 
the  defendant  to  abstain  from  the  commission,  continuance, 
or  repetition  of  an  unlawful  act,  or  to  do  some  act  which  he  is 
legally  bound  to  do — such  an  order  being  enforced  by  imprison- 
ment (by  way  of  attachment  or  committal  for  contempt)  in 
case  of  disobedience.  Injunction  is  a  precautionary  remedy 
against  impending  injury ;  damages  are  a  remedy  for  an  injury 
already  suffered.  Injunction  is  supplementary  to  the  ordinary 
and  essential  remedy  of  damages,  and  is  granted  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  in  cases  in  which  damages  would  not 
amount  to  adequate  redress.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
tinuing nuisance  the  plaintiff  can  obtain  not  merely  damages 
for  the  iiijnr\'  iijrcady  suffered.  ])iit  also  an  injunction  to 
pi-evrnl  the  continuance^  of  it  in  the  future. 

4.  Tlic  jjiiid  form  of  judicial  remedy  is  tlie  specific  restitu- 
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tion  of  property.  He  who  is  wrongfully  dispossessed  of  his  SpeciGc 
land,  for  example,  is  entitled  to  recover,  not  the  value  of  the  '"'"^^ '♦"*'""• 
land  as  damages,  but  the  land  itself  ;  and  a  judgment  in  his 
favour  will  be  executed  by  force  if  need  be.'  So  in  the  case 
of  chattels  wrongfully  taken  or  detained  the  owner  has  the 
option  of  claiming  either  their  value  as  damages,  or  specific 
restitution  of  possession.-  This  remedy  of  specific  restitution 
is  obviously  very  similar  to  tiiat  of  injunction,  but  ditfeiy  from 
it  in  two  ways — (a)  in  its  historical  origin,  injunction  being  a 
purely  equitable  remedy,  available  originally  only  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  while  specific  restitution  was  a  remedv  g-ranted 
by  the  Courts  of  common  law  ;  (6)  in  its  mode  of  execution, 
injunction  being  enforced  by  imprisonment  for  disobedience, 
while  specific  restitution  is  enforced  by  the  forcible  seizure  oj 
the  property  and  its  restoration  to  the  plaintiff. 

§  36.   Damages 

1 .  The  damages  obtainable  in  an  action  of  tort  are  of  three  Ordinary 
kinds,  distinguished  as  ordinary,  nominal,  and  vindictive.  '^^"^■'^»''^- 
Ordinary  damages  are  a  sum  of  money  awarded  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  actual  loss  suffered  by  the  plaintiff  by  reason  of 

the  injury  complained  of.  Certain  general  principles  which 
determine  the  amount  of  this  compensation — the  measure  of 
damages — will  be  considered  by  us  in  a  later  part  of  this 
chapter  ;  rules  which  relate  merely  to  particular  kinds  of 
torts  will  be  dealt  with  subsequently  in  the  appropriate 
connection. 

2.  Nominal  damages  are  a  small  sum  of  money,  such  as  a  Nominal 
shilling  or  forty  shillings,  awarded,  not  by  way  of  ^ nm po-n g n -  da m ages. 
tion  for  any  actual  or  proved  loss,  but  merely  as  a  recognition 
of  the  existence  of  some  legal  right  vested  in  the  plaintiff 
violated  by  the  defendant.^     Such  d amages ■^caTTlSe'obtained 

^  The  plaintiff  in  such  cases  recovers  not  only  the  land  itself,  but 
also  damages  for  the  loss  suffered  by  him  during  the  period  of  his  dis- 
pos'session  {mesne  profits),  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  right  to  damages 
that  the  wrongful  dispossession  of  land  is  correctly  classed  as  a  tort. 

^  As  to  specific  recovery  of  land,  see  Chapter  VI  on  Dispossession  ; 
and  as  to  the  specific  recovery  of  chattels,  see  Chapter  X  on  Conver- 
sion. 

1  The  Mediana  (1900)  A.C.  p.  116,  per  Lord  Halsbury. 
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only  in  the  case  of  those  torts  which  are  actionable  per  se — 
tliat  is  to  say,  witliout  ])roof  of  actual  damage!  Altrespass/to 
land,  for  example,  is  in  itself  an  actionable  wrong.,  even 
though  it  does  no  harm  ;  a  plaintiff  therefore  must 
succeed  in  his  action  for  damages,  even  though  he  shows 
no  loss  for  which  damages  can  be  required  as  compensation. 
In  such  a  case  he  will  recover  nominal  damages.  Such 
damages  are  the  outcome  of  the  recognition  by  the  law 
of  mjuria  sine  damno.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  actual 
loss  is  proved,  compensation  awarded  for  that  loss  is  not 
to  be  deemed  nominal  damages,  however  small  the  loss 
may  be. 

3.  Vindictive  damages  (otherwise  called  exemplary)  are  a 
sum  of  money  awarded  in  excess  of  any  material  loss  actually 
suffered  by  the  plaintiff,  but  by  way  of  solatium  for  any  insult 
or  other  outrage  to  his  feelings  that  is  involved  in  the  injury 
complained  of.  Thus,  an  assault  may  do  a  man  no  physical 
harm  whatever  (it  may  amount,  for  example,  to  a  mere  threat 
of  violence),  yet  if  it  is  committed  in  such  a  manner  or  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  be  a  grave  attack  upon  the  dignity  of  the 
plaintiff,  he  may  recover  very  substantial  damages  for  it.  So 
a  trespass  to  land  may  be  committed  with  such  insolent 
defiance  of  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  that  a  jury  will  be  justified 
in  awarding  heavy  damages,  although  no  actual  loss  is  proved. 
So  in  an  action  by  a  father  for  the  seduction  of  his  daughter, 
the  only  actual  loss  which  gives  him  a  right  of  action  is,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  loss  of  his  daughter's  services  ;  yet  damages 
are  not  limited  to  the  amount  of  this  loss,  but  are  awarded 
vindictively  in  respect  of  the  injury  to  his  parental  feelings 
and  personal  dignity.  Vindictive  damages,  therefore,  are 
given  only  in  cases  of  conscious  wrongdoing  in  contumelious 
disregard  of  another's  rights.  It  is  often  said  that  such 
damages  are  awarded,  not  by.  way  of  compensation  for  the 
plaintiff,  but  by  way  of  punishment  for  the  defendant.  It 
seems  more  accurate,  however,  to  regard  them  as  a  solatium 
for  wounded  dignity  and  feelings  ;  as  a  remedy  for  injuria, 
in  tlie  sense  in  which  Roman  lawyers  used  that  term.  Wilful 
wrongdoing  not  amounting  to  injuria  in  this  sense — for 
example,  the  wrongful  detention  of  property — is  no  ground 
for  vindictive  damages  ;    neither  is  any  evidence  admissible 
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as  t(j  the  means  of  the  defendant  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
or  diminishino;  the  damages  to  be  awarded. ^  ^ 


§  37.    Remoteness  of  Damage 

1.  Even  when  the  defendant  has  committed  a  wrongful  A  wrongdoer 
act  (whether  wilful,  negligent,  or  of  absolute  liability^  he  is  not  "[f  .''''^'^'^  ^°^ 

I     1  f,    >-,        J  •  -^  ^  ^  I —all  flaniage 

responsible  for  all  damage  that  is  caused  by  it,  but  only  for —  canHc-d  by 


{a)  Damage  which  he  inteiided  ;   and_  ^^  ^^ " 

(6)  Damage  which  is  the  natural  and  probable  consequence 
of  the  wrona:ful  act. 

All  other  damage  is  said  to  be  too  remote.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  law  does  not  adopt  the  principle  that  a  man  acts 
at  his  peril  and  must  pay  compensation  for  all  damage  which 
in  fact  results  from  his  actions,  even  by  way  of  inevitable 
accident.  Nevertheless  it  might  be  supposed  that  in  the  case 
of  illegal  acts  the  rule  would  be  different,  and  that  he  who 
wilfully,  negligently,  or  otherwise  breaks  the  law  should  do  so 
at  his  peril,  and  should  be  responsible  for  all  damage  which  he 
actually  causes  thereby  to  other  persons.  Yet  it  is  not  so. 
Responsibihty  for  wrongful  acts  is  not  unlimited,  but  is 
confined  by  the  present  rule  as  to  remoteness  of  damage  to 
certain  forms  of  resulting  harm.^ 

2.  This  rule  of  limited  liability  does  not  apply  only  to  Wmngs  of 
those  wrongs  which  depend  upon  the  existence  of  wrongful  ?:"''^?|}|*'f 
intent  or  negligence,  but  applies  equally  to  those  exceptional 
instances  of  absolute  liability  in  which  metis  rca  is  not  required. 
Thus,  he  who  keeps  cattle  is  absolutely  liable  if  they  escai^c 
from  his  custody  aiidjtrespass  on  another's  land  ;  vet  he  is 
iiot  liable  for  all  the  damage  which  they  may  do  while  so 

2  Keyse  v.  Keyse  (1886)  11  P.D.  lUO  ;  Hodsoli  v.  Taylor  (lST,i)  L.R. 
9  Q.B.  79. 

^  For  instances  of  the  award  uf  v^intlictivc;  damages,  sec  Merest  v. 
Ilarrey  (1814)  5  Tamil.  442;  Sears  v.  Lyons  (1818)  2  Stark.  ;{I7; 
Kinl)kn  V.  Myers  (J8(i(>)  (5  H.  &  N.  54  ;  Huckie  v.  Money  (17(53)  2  VVils. 
205  ;  TnUidfje  v.  WaHc  (1709)  3  Wils.  18  ;  Bell  v.  Midland  lily.  Co. 
(ISOI)  10  C.U.  (JM.S.)  287.  Vindictive  damages  are  not  allowed  in 
actions  for  breach  of  contract  save  in  the  exceptional  cases  of  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage  and  the  wrongful  dislionour  of  cheques  by  a  banker  ; 
Addis  V.  Gramaphone  Co.  (1909)  A.C.  488. 

1  Sharp  V.  Powell  (1872)  L.K.  7  C.P.  253. 
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trespassing,  but  only  for  that  which  is  not  too  rcmoto  wifViin 
the  meaning  of  the  foregoing  rule^ 

3.  When  the  wrongful  act  of  the  defendant  is  actionable 
per  se,  the  rule  of  remoteness^determmes  the  measure  of_ 
liability,  though  not  the  existence  of  it.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wrong  is  not  actionable  without  proof  of  actual 
damage,  the  rule  of  remoteness  determines  not  merely  the 
measure  of  damages,  but  also  the  existence  of  the  cause  of 
action.  If  all  the  damage  proved  is  too  remote,  the  defendant 
is  under  no  liability  at  all. 

4.  Damage  is  too  remote  if  it  is  neither  the  intended  nor 
the  natural  and  prohable  result  of  the  wrongful  act.  Every 
man  is  responsible  for  damage  which  he  intended  to  result 
and  which  did  result  from  his  wrongful  act,  however  im- 
probable it  may  have  been.  Every  man,  is  also  liable  for 
the  natural  and  probable  results  of  his  wrongful  act,  even 
though  not  intended,  by  Jiim.  i^ut  no  man  is  liable  for  conse- 
quences neither  intended  nor  probable.'^ 

5.  Damaoe  is  said  to  be  natural  and  probable  when  it  is  so 
likely_to  result  from  the  defendant  s  act  that  a  reasonable  man, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  defendant  and  wdth  the  defendant's 

-  Cox  V.  Burhidge  (1863)  13  C.B.  (N.S.)  430  ;  Sanders  v.  Tcajjc 
(1884)  51  L.T.  (N.S.)  263. 

^  It  in  Humetime.s  said  that  a  person  is  presumed  in  law  to  intend  tlio 
natural  and  probable  results  of  his  acts.  (See  B.  v.  Harvey  (1823)  2  B. 
&  C.  p.  264.)  Such  a  form  of  statement,  however,  is  useless  and  mis- 
leading. So  far  as  it  is  true  at  all,  it  is  simply  an  improper  way  of 
saying  that  a  person  is  responsible  for  the  natural  and  probable  con- 
sequences of  his  acts,  whether  he  intended  them  or  not.  Commonly 
it  makes  no  ditlerence  whether  a  consequence  was  intended  or  not,  pro- 
vided that  it  was  natural  and  probable  ;  for  the  same  liability  exists  in 
each  case.  But  there;  are  exceptional  instances  (many  of  tliem  in  the 
criminal  law,  and  some  also  in  the  law  of  torls)  in  wliich  the  distinction 
becomes  important — a  defendant  being  liable  for  inti-nded  consequences, 
but  not  for  others.  In  such  cast;s  the  alleged  presumption  does  not  exist, 
and  in  all  other  cases  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  only  constructive  intent  really  known  to  the  law  is  in  tjiose 
branchf^s  of  the  criminal  law  in  which  conscious  negligence  amounting 
to  reckless  disregard  of  consequences  is  imputed  to  the  defcntlant  as  an 
intention  1o  produce  thf>HC  consequences  ;  as  in  the  case  of  murder, 
and  of  malicious  injury  to  person  or  property.  See  p.  18,  n.  4,  In 
ol  liei'  eases  (he  probabiHty  of  a  consequence  may  be  evidence  that  it  was 
inteiKled,  but  there  is  no  legal  presumption  to  that  ell'ect,  either  rebut- 
table or  conclusive. 
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kuowiedse  and  means  of  knowledt^e,  would  have  foreseen  and 
avoided  it.  "  No  doubt,"  says  Bovill,  C.J.,  in  Sharp  v. 
Poioell,^  "  one  who  commits  a  wrongful  act  is  responsible  for 
the  ordinary  consequences  which  are  likely  to  result  there- 
from ;  but,  generally  speaking,  he  is  not  liable  for  damage 
which  is  not  the  natural  or  ordinary  consequence  of  such  an 
act,  unless  it  be  shown  that  he  knows  or  has  reasonable 
means  of  knowing  that  consequences  not  usually  resulting 
from  the  act  are  by  reason  of  some  existing  cause  likely  to 
intervene  so  as  to  occasion  damage  to  a  third  person.  Where 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  it,  and  no  knowledge  in  the  person 
doing  the  wrongful  act  that  such  a  state  of  things  exists  as 
to  render  the  damage  probable,  if  injury  does  result  to  a 
third  person  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  wrongful  act 
is  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  so  as  to  render  the 
wrongdoer  liable  to  an  action."  So  in  Greetiland  v.  Chaplin,^ 
Pollock,  C.B.,  suggests  as  the  true  rule  "  that  a  person  is 
expected  to  anticipate  and  guard  against  all  reasonable 
consequences,  but  that  he  is  not  by  the  law  of  England 
expected  to  anticipate  and  guard  against  that  which  no 
reasonable  man  would  expect  to  occur."  So  in  Lynch  v. 
Knight,^  Lord  Wensleydale  says:  "  To  make  words  actionable 
by  reason  of  special  damage  the  consequence  must  be  such 
as  .  .  .  might  fairly  and  reasonably  have  been  anticipated 
and  feared  would  follow."" 

6.  The  rule  as  to  remoteness  of  damage  is  in  truth  merely  Remoteness 
a  special  application  ot  the  general  requirement  of  mens  reci "^^^^^^^^.g^ 
as  a  condition  of  liability  in  tort.  No  one  is  to  be  held  liable 
for  any  damage  except  that  which  he  intended  to  do  or  might 
have  foreseen  and  avoided  by  due  care.  The  same  principle 
which  determines  whether  the  defendant  has  committed  any 
wrongful  act  at  all  determines  also,  in  cases  where  a  wrongful 
act  has  been  committed,  the  limit  of  his  responsibihty  for  the 
consequences  of  it. 

This  explanation  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  in 
cases  of  absolute  liability,  in  which  the  requirement  of  niens 
rea  does  not  exist,  the  rule  as  to  remoteness  of  damage  is  still 

*  (1872)  L.R.  7  C.P.  p.  258. 

^  (1850)  5  Ex.  p.  248.  «  (1861)  9  >I.L.C.  p.  (500, 

'  See  also  Cory  db  Sons  v.  France  Ftnwick  ds  Co.  (1911)  1  K.B.  p.  122. 
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applicable.  A  person  is  held  absolutely  liable  for  a  certain 
event — for  example,  the  trespasses  of  his  cattle  ;  but  he  is  not 
liable  for  the  consequences  of  that  event,  unless  they  are  natural 
and  probable — i.e.  unless  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
would  be  anticipated  by  a  reasonably  careful  person  as  likely 
to  ensue  from  such  an  event. 

The  question  of  negligence  and  that  of  remoteness  of  damage 
are  therefore  essentially  the  same,  and  where  the  cause  of  action 
is  itself  based  on  negligence  it  is  not  always  easy  to  keep  them 
distinct.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  in  the  books,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  real  question  in  a  decided  case  is  one  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  proof  of  negligence  or  one  as  to  the 
remoteness  of  damage.  There  is  never  any  genuine  question 
of  remoteness  unless  it  is  first  proved  or  admitted  that  the 
defendant  has  committed  some  wrongful  act  (whether  one  of 
negligence  or  not)i'and  the  question  then  arises  whether  the 
resulting  damage  o^  some  particular  portion  of  it  is  sufficiently 
connected  with  that  act,  l^hus,  when  the  defendant  driving  a 
carriage  runs  over  the  plaintiff  and  breaks  his  leg,  the  question 
is  one  as  to  the  sufficient  proof  of  negligence,  and  not  one  of 
remoteness  of  damage.  But  when  the  defendant,  by  his 
proved  or  admitted  negligent  driving,  has  put  the  plaintifi  in 
such  danger  that  in  endeavouring  to  escape  he  is  run  down 
and  injured  by  another  vehicle,  the  driver  of  which  is  also 
negligent,  the  question  is  no  longer  one  as  to  the  negligence  of 
the  defendant,  but  one  as  to  the  remoteness  of  the  damage. 

These  two  questions  are  generically  the  same,  though  specifi- 
cally different,  and  they  are  to  be  answered  by  the  application 
of  the  same  fundamental  principle — viz.  by  the  comparison  of 
the  defendant's  conduct  with  that  of  an  ordinarily  reasonable 
and  careful  man.  The  essential  question  in  each  case  is.  What 
would  such  a  person  have  known  and  foreseen  and  done  had 
he  been  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  as  the  defendant  ? 
other  ex-  7.  Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  explain  the  rule 

planationfiof  ^^j-  i-pniotoness  of  damage  as  based  on  ;i,  distinction  between 
the  rule  of  ,  •     ,       ,•  '  i  r  mi 

remotcncsB.     different  knids  of  causes  or  modes  ol  cuusation.     llius,  it  has 

been  said  that  the  wrongful  :i(l  ol  I  lie  defendant  must  be  the 

c(tnsa  proxiiiKi  ol  I  In-  (Uiniiig(\  and  not  nii^ely  the  (((nsa  rciiiota. 

Similarly  wi'  find  a  distinction  drawn  between  causa  causans 
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and  causa  sine  qua  non,  or  between  cause  and  occasion,  or 
between  direct  and  indirect  cause. ^  At  other  times  we  find 
that  the  test  adopted  is  the  existence  of  an  uninterrupted  chain 
ol;  causation,  and  the  Hability  of  the  defendant  is  said  to  extend 
to  all  consequences  which  his  act  produces,  until  the  chain  of 
causation  is  broken  by  the  intervention  of  some  new  and  inde- 
pendent activity.''  None  of  these  attempted  explanations 
seems  to  possess  any  logical  or  legal  validity.  The  only 
niaterial  and  comprehensible  difference  between  one  conse- 
c(iience  and  another  is  a  difference  in  urobabilitv.  and  the  onlv 
practicable  measure  of  the  requisite  degree  of  probability  is 
tobefound  in  the  knowledge  and  foresight  of  a  reasonably 
careful  or  prudent  man. 

8.  Damage  may  be  natural  and  probable  although  one  of  Probable 
the   intervening  links   in  the   chain   of  causation    may  be  ca^ed'in 
extremely  improbable  ;  for  if  it  is  likely  that  the  damage  will  improbable 
happen  in  some  way,  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  way  in  "  '^-^ ' 
which  it  does  actually  happen  is  an  unlikely  one.     "  If  a 
man,"  says  Kennedy,  J.,  in  Dulieu  v.  White}^  "  is  negligently 
run  over  or  otherwise  injured  in  his  body,  it  is  no  answer  to 
the  sufferer's  claim  for  damages  that  he  would  have  suffered 
less  injury  or  no  injury  at  all  if  he  had  not  had  an  unusually 
thin  skull  or  an  unusually  weak  heart."     For  it  is  sufficiently 
probable  in  itself  that  a  man  run  over  in  the  street  will  suffer 
from  a  fractured  skull  or  come  to  his  death,  and  the  fact  is 
irrelevant  that  in  this  particular  case  the  event  was  induced 
by  a  very  improbable  circumstance.     But,  on  the  contrary, 
if  I  unlawfully  but  without  violence  lay  my  hand  on  another's 
shoulder,  and  by  reason  of  heart-disease  he  is  killed  by  the 
start  which  he  so  receives,  it  is  submitted  that  his  death  is 

*  In  Bailiffs  of  Romney  Marsh  v.  Trinity  House  (1870)  L.R.  5  Ex. 
p.  208,  Kelly,  C.B.,  says  :  "  The  rule  of  law  is  that  negUgence  to  render 
the  defendants  liable  must  be  the  causa  causans,  or  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  injury,  and  not  merely  a  causa  sine  qua  non.''''  In  Sneeshy  v.  L.  db 
Y.  Rly.  Co.  "(1874)  L.R.  9  Q.B.  p.  268,  Quain,  J.,  says,  "  Li  tort  the  de- 
fendant is  liable  for  all  the  consequences  of  liis  illegal  act,  where  they  are 
not  so  remote  as  to  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  act,  as  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  for  instance." 

^  Beven  on  Neghgence,  I.  p.  88,  3rd  ed.  The  whole  matter  has  been 
the  subject  of  able  and  exliaustive  examination  bj'  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith 
in  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  xxv.  pp.  103  et  seq.  and  223  et  seq.  "  Legal 
Cause  of  Action  in  Tort."  "  (1901)  2  K.B.  p.  679. 
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damage  too  remote,  and  that  I  am  not  civilly  liable  for  it ; 
for  here  it  is  not  merely  the  means  bnt  the  end  itself  which  is 
improbable. 

9.  Damage  may  be  very  improbable  in  itself  and  yet  be 
only  one  of  a  large  number  of  alternative  forms  of  damage,  one 
or  other  of  which  is  certain  or  likely  to  happen  ;  and  in  such  a 
case  all  of  these  alternatives,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  alternatives,  are  sufficiently  natural  and  probable  to  be  a 
ground  of  liability.  If  I  throw  a  stone  into  a  crowd  of  a 
thousand  persons,  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  against 
hitting  any  particular  individual,  yet  in  an  action  brought  b^ 
one  whom  1  did  hit,  1  could  not  raise  the  defence  oT  remote- 
ness_of  dama ge . 

10.  Whether  the  damage  complained  of  was  the  intended 
or  natural  and  probable  result  of  the  defendant's  act  is  a 
question  of  fact  for  the  jury,  but  whether  there  is  any  reason: 
able  evidence  of  its  being  so  is  a  preliminary  question  of  law 
for  the  Judge.  It  is  for  the  Judge  to  decide  whether  the 
damage  is  such  as  could  reasonably  be  held  by  a  jury  to  be 
the  natural  and  probable  consequence  of  the  defendant's  act. 
If  he  holds  that  it  is  not,  he  must  either  withdraw  the  case 
from  the  jury  altogether,  or  direct  them  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  the  damage  in  question  is  too  remote  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  damages.^^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
holds  that  there  is  reasonable  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury 
that  the  damage  was  the  natural  and  probable  result  of  the 
defendant's  act,  he  must  leave  the  question  to  them  as  one 
of  fact  ;  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  find  either  that  it  was  or 
was  not  such  a  consequence,  and  to  determine  the  existence 
or  the  extent  of  the  defendant's  liability  accordingly.  It  is 
not  the  function  of  the  Judge  to  decide  the  question  of  fact 
whether  the  damage  was  or  was  not  an  intended  or  a  natural 
and  probable  consequence,  any  more  than  it  is  his  function 
to  decide  whether  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  was  or  was 
not  negligent.     "  I  think,"   says  Bovill,   C.J.,   in  Smith  v. 

**  Where  damage  is  essential  \o  the  cause  of  action,  and  the  only 
damage  alleged  is  on  the  face  of  the  pleadings  too  remote  in  law  (that 
is  to  say.  not  fil  to  be  left  to  a  jury),  Ww  objection  of  remoteness  may  be 
taken  as  a  poiiil  of  law  arising  out  of  the  pleadings,  and  judgment  given 
for  t  lie  defendant .  Otlu-rwire  the  ease  must  go  to  trial.  Cohhv.Gt.  W, 
lily.  Cu.  (I8i>3)  1  (^B.  4.^>y  ;  Sprake  v.  Hiigkeii  (1904)  1  K.B.  138. 
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London  &  S.W.  Rly.  Co.}~  "  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  there 
was  not  evidence  from  which  a  jury  might  be  justified  in  con- 
chiding  tliat  there  was  neghgence  as  regards  the  plaintiff,  and 
that  the  destruction  of  the  cottage  in  whicli  the  plaintiff's 
goods  were  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  negligence. 
What  the  defendants'  servants  ought  as  reasonable  men  to 
have  contemplated  as  the  result  of  leaving  the  cuttings  and 
trimniings  where  and  as  they  did  naust  depend  upon  all  the 
circumstances.  It  is  not,  however,  for  us  to  decide  whether 
the  injury  complained  of  was  a  probable  consequence  of  the 
conduct  of  the  defendants'  servants.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
say  that  there  was  evidence  for  the  jury  ;  and  they  having 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  we  cannot  interfere." 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  we  may  say  that  damage  Remoteness 
mav  be  too  remote  either  in  law  or  fact.     It  is  too  remote  in  P  l^'^^' ^^nd 

"  _     _     _  '  in  fact. 

law  if  it  is  so  remote  that  no  reasonable  jury  could  honestly 
hold  tnat  li  was  tae  natural  and  probable  result  of  the  de- 
fendant's act ;  ana  m  sucJi  a  case  the  Judge  must  give  judg- 
ment for  the  defendant,  or  direct  the  jury  as  a  matter  of  law 
to  take  no  account  of  that  head  of  damage.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  too  remote  in  fact  when  the  jury  are  of  opinion,  on 
the  case  being  submitted  to  them,  that  it  was  not  the  natural 
and  probable  result  of  the  defendant's  act.  If  the  damage  is 
too  remote  either  in  law  or  fact,  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover. 

11  The  following  illustrative  cases  exhibit  the  operation  Illustrative 
of  the  law  on  this  matter  : —  ^'''^^^■ 

Cohh  V.  Gt.  W.  Rly.  Co.^^  The  defendant  company  was 
guilty  of  negligence  in  allowing  a  railway  carriage  to  be  over- 
crowded, in  consequence  of  which  the  plaintiff,  a  passenger, 
was  hustled  and  robbed.  This  damage  was  held  to  be  too 
remote  in  law,  for  the  only  natural  result  of  overcrowding  is 
inconvenience  to  passengers,  not  robbery. 

Speake  v.  Hughes}^  An  action  of  slander  was  brought  in 
respect  of  a  statement  made  to  the  plaintiff's  employer  that 
the  plaintiff  had  removed  from  his  house  without  paying 
arrears  of  rent  to  his  landlord,  in  consequence  of  which  state- 
ment the  plaintiff  had  been  dismissed  from  his  employment. 
The  damage  was  held  too  remote  in  law. 

12  (1870)L.R.  5C.P.  at  p.  107. 

"  (1893)  1  Q.B.  459  ;   (1894)  A.C.  419.         "  (1904)  1  K.B.  138. 
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Hoey  V.  Felton}^  This  was  an  action  for  false  imprison- 
ment. The  plaintiff,  a  workman,  had  been  illegally  arrested 
and  confined  for  a  few  hours,  whereby  he  became  ill,  and  was 
unable  to  go  to  his  work  until  the  next  day,  and  owing  to  his 
absence  his  place  was  filled  up  by  his  employer,  and  he  lost  his 
employment.     The  damage  was  held  too  remote  in  law. 

Glover  v.  London  &  S.W.  Rly.  Co.^^  The  company's  ser- 
vants illegally  ejected  the  plaintiff  from  a  railway  carriage, 
whereby  he  lost  a  pair  of  opera-glasses  which  he  left  behind 
him  in  the  carriage.  The  loss  of  the  glasses  was  held  to  be  a 
consequence  too  remote  in  law. 

Sharp  V.  Poivell.'^''  The  defendant,  in  breach  of  a  statutory 
nrohibition,  washed  his  van  in  a  public  street,  and  allowed 
the  water  to  run  along  the  gutter.  Owing  to  a  severe  frost  the 
entrance  to  the  sewer  down  which  the  water  would  otherwise 
have  run  was  obstructed  by  ice,  and  the  water  spread  over  the 
street  and  there  froze,  and  the  plaintiff's  horse  fell  upon  it  and 
was  injured.  The  defendant  had  no  knowledge  of  the  danger 
thus  created  by  him.  It  was  held  that  the  damage  was  too 
remote  in  law.^^ 

ClarJc  V.  Chambers.^^  The  defendant  illegally  obstructed 
a  highway  by  placing  in  it  a  horizontal  bar  armed  with  iron 
spikes.  Some  third  person,  desiring  to  pass  along  the  road, 
removed  the  obstruction  and  negligently  placed  it  in  an  upright 
position  on  the  footpath.  The  plaintiff,  walking  there  on  a 
dark  night,  came  into  contact  with  the  obstruction,  and  one  of 
the  spikes  entered  his  eye.  The  damage  was  held  to  be  not 
too  remote  in  law,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  intervening 
link  in  the  chain  of  causation  was  the  neghgent  act  of  a  third 
person. 

Smith  V.  London  &  S.W.  Rly.  Co.^^  The  servants  of  the 
defendant  company,  during  exceptionally  dry  weather,  cut  the 
grass  and  hedges  along  the  line,  and  left  the  cuttings  lying 

">  (18GI)  11  C.B.  (N.S.)  142.  "  (1867)  L.R.  3  Q.B.  25. 

»'  (1872)  L.R.  7C.P.  253. 

'*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  in  this  case  the  Court  did  not 
take  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  matter.  That  water  discharged  into  the 
street  in  a  bitter  frost  should  freeze  there  would  scarcely  seem  to  be 
Buch  an  unprccculented  occurrence  that  no  jury  sliould  be  allowed  to  find 
a  dcfeiuluiit  to  blame  for  it. 

'»  (I.S7H)  3  Q.B.n.  .327.  "  (1870)  L.R.  5  C.V.  98  ;  0  C.P.  14. 
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there  in  heaps  lor  a  fortnight.  A  spark  from  a  passing  train 
ignited  these  cuttings,  and  a  high  wind  sprang  up  and  carried 
the  fire  across  a  stubble  field  and  a  public  road  to  tlie  plaintifE's 
cottage,  situated  200  yards  from  the  railway.  It  was  held  by 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  that  the  damage  was  not  too 
remote.''^ 

Burrows  v.  March  Gas  Co.—  The  defendant  company  negli- 
gently allowed  gas  to  leak  from  a  gas-pipe  fitted  up  by  them 
in  the  plaintiff's  shop,  and  a  gasfitter  employed  by  the  plaintiff 
to  repair  the  leak  negligently  approached  it  with  a  lighted 
candle  in  his  hand,  whereupon  an  explosion  occurred  which 
damaged  the  plaintiff's  property.  It  was  held  that  the 
plaintifi  had  a  good  cause  of  action  against  the  gas  company. 

Hakstrap  v.  Gregoryr^  The  plaintiff's  mare,  entrusted  to 
the  defendant,  escaped  by  the  latter's  negligence  from  the 
field  in  which  it  was  into  an  adjoining  field  occupied  by  certain 
cricketers.  The  cricketers  attempted  to  drive  it  back  through 
the  gate  into  its  own  field,  and  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  this 
compulsory  return  it  ran  against  a  wire  fence  surrounding  the 
field  and  was  injured.  It  was  held  that  this  damage  was  not 
too  remote  a  consequence  of  the  defendant's  negligence  in 
allowing  the  mare  to  escape.-^ 

12.  Damaoe  is  not  necessarily  too  remote  in  law  merely  intervening 
because  the  wrongful  act  of  some  third  person  has  intervened  ^^^  °^  ^^^''^ 
as  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  causation  between  the  wrong- 
ful act  of  the  defendant  and  the  damage  in  question.  If  A  is 
guilty  of  negligence  and  so  causes  harm  to  B,  it  is  no  defence 
that  the  harm  would  not  have  happened  had  not  C  been 
negligent  also  ;    and  this  is  so  whether  the   negligence  of  C 

"  On  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  (L.R.  6  C.P.  14) 
tliis  decision  was  affirmed,  but  the  reasons  given  by  Channell,  J.,  and 
Blackburn,  J.,  are,  it  is  submitted,  such  as  would,  if  correct,  eliminate 
the  doctrine  of  remoteness  of  damage  altogether.  "  When  it  has  been 
once  determined,"  says  Channell,  J.,  '*  that  there  is  evidence  of  negligence 
the  person  guilty  of  it  is  equally  liable  for  its  consequences  whether  he 
could  have  foreseen  them  or  not." 

"  (1872)  L.R.  7  Ex.  96.  "  ^§95)  1  q.b,  56I. 

^*  For  other  authorities  on  remoteness,  see  21'Mahon  v.  Field  (1881) 
7  Q.B.D.  591  ;  Hobbs  v.  London  <Sc  8.W.  Rlif.  Co.  (1875)  L.R.  10  Q.B. 
Ill  {sed  qii.)  ;  Bailiffs  of  Romney  Marsh  v.  Trinity  House  (1870)  L.R.  5 
Ex.  208,  7  Ex.  247  ;  Sneesby  v.  L.  6c  Y.  Ely.  Co.  (1874)  L.R.  9  Q.B.  263, 
1  Q.B.D.  42. 
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is  earlier  or  later  than  that  of  A,  or  simultaneous  with  it. 
In  other  words,  the  contributory  ne";ligence  of  a  third  person 
is  no  defence.  An  example  of  the  rule  is  a  collision  between 
two  vehicles,  due  to  the  combined  negligence  of  both  drivers 
and  causing  damage  to  a  passenger  in  one  of  these  vehicles. 
He  has  a  good  cause  of  action  against  either  of  the  drivers. ^^ 
It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  the  illustrative  cases  already 
cited  as  to  remoteness  of  damage  in  general  are  examples  of 
the  present  rule.  In  Clark  v.  Chambers"^  and  Burrows  v. 
March  Gas  Co.-''  it  was  no  defence  that  the  damage  would  not 
have  happened  had  not  some  third  person  been  guilty  of 
negligence  also. 

Does  the  same  rule  apply  when  the  intervening  and  con- 
tributory act  of  the  third  person  is  not  a  mere  act  of  negligence^ 
but  one  ot  wiltul  wrongdoinu'  'i  There  seems  no  reason  in  prm^-. 
ciple  why  it  snould  not.  It  cannot  be  laid  ao\vn  as  a  matter 
of  law  that  damage  caused  by  the  wilful  wrongdoing  of  a  third 
person  can  never  be  the  natural  and  probable  result  of  a 
wrongful  act  done  by  the  defendant.  If  by  reason  of  a  false 
and  malicious  libel  published  by  A  in  reference  -to  B,  B  is 
assaulted  by  C,  it  may  very  well  be  that  this  result  was 
natural  and  probable  in  fact,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  deemed  too  remote  in  law.-^ 

13.  The  rule  as  to  remoteness  of  damage  has  no  application 
to  those  cases  in  which  a  defendant  has  wTon^fullv  taken 
possession  of  or  otherwise  dealt  with  property  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  now  at  his  risk.  In  such  a  case  he  is  respon^ 
sible  for  any  resulting  loss,  destruction,  or  aamap^e  ot  that 
chattel,  however  remote  that  consequence  may  be.  Thus,  in 
Hiort  V.  tfotf-"  tne  aeiendant  wrongly  delivered  the  plaintiff's 
goods  to  a  third  person,  to  be  taken  back  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  was  held  responsible  for  their  misappropriation  by  the 
person  to  whom  he  so  delivered  them.  So  in  Lilley  v.  Double- 
day^'*  a  bailee,  who  ought  by  the  terms  of  his  contract  to  have 

"  The  Bernina  (1888)  U  A.C.  1. 

"  (1878)  .3  Q.B.D.  .327.  ^'  (I.S72)  L.R.  7  Ex.  9H. 

2«  See  Lynch  v.  Knujlit  (iSlil)  '.)  II.L.(!.  al  j).  GOO,  yjr;-  Lord  Wensley- 
dalc  ;  Bo^ocn  v.  Hall  (1881)  fi  Q.B.D.  \).  :{:{8,  per  Brett,  L.J.  ;  Dc'la 
Here  V.  Pearson,  Ltd.  (1908)  I  K.li.  280.  (Jf.,  hoAvevor,  Vicars  v. 
WilroelcH  (180())  8  East  1.  ="  (1874)  L.R.  9  Ex.  8(5. 

3»  (1881 )  7  (^I'..i).  .")!(».     See  hIso  l><tri,s  v.  (Utrrett  (1830)  (3  Bing.  710. 
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kept  the  goods  in  one  buiklin,i;,  kept  them  in  aiiotlier,  wliich 
was  burned  dowii ;  and  he  was  held  liable  for  the  destruction 
of  the  goods,  although  the  one  building  was  as  safe  as  the 
other.  So  by  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893,  sec.  20,  a 
vendor  who  is  guilty  of  delay  in  delivering  the  chattel  after  the 
property  in  it  has  passed  to  the  buyer  keeps  it  at  his  own 
risk,  and  is  responsible  for  any  loss,  however  improbable, 
unless  it  certainly  would  have  happened  in  any  event. 

§  38.  Successive  Actions  on  the  same  Facts 

1 .  More  than  one  action  will  not  lie  on  the  same  cause  of  All  damages 
action  ;   therefore  all  damages  resiiltinij;  from  the  same  canse  ^^°'"  ^^I^^ 

. '  ■  ~  ~  .  ■     cause  of 

of  action  must  be  recovered  at  one  and  the  same  time.     The  action  must 

rule  is  desi<iued  to  prevent  the  oppressive  and  vexatious  litiffa-  •    I'^'^^^'^red 
f?  ^        _  _  i  i  '^111  one  action. 

tion  that  might  result  if  an  injured  person  were  at  liberty  to 
divide  his  claim  and  sue  in  successive  actions  for  different 
portions  of  tlie  loss  sustained  from  a  single  cause  of  action. 

Thus,  in  Fitter  v.  Veal  ^  a  plaintiff,  after  recovering  damages 
for  an  assault  and  battery,  discovered  that  his  injuries  were 
more  serious  than  was  at  first  supposed,  and  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  submit  to  a  surgical  operation  ;  whereupon  he  brought 
a  second  action  for  the  additional  damage.  But  it  was  held 
that  he  had  only  one  cause  of  action,  which  had  been  wholly 
extinguished  by  the  judgment  recovered  in  the  first  action. 
On  the  same  principle,  judgment  recovered  during  an  injured 
person's  lifetime  is  a  bar  to  a  subsecjuent  action  by  his  repre- 
sentatives under  the  Jb'atal  Accidents  Act  if  he  dies  of  the 
injury.^  Similarly,  an  action  by  a  master  for  injury  to  his 
servant,  per  quod  servitium  amisit,  is  a  bar  to  any  further 
action  by  the  master  for  a  continuance  of  that  loss  of  service 
due  to  the  same  injury.^ 

The  application  of  this  rule  is  not  excluded  or  affected  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  first  action  was  brought  the  danuige  in 
respect  of  which  the  second  action  is  brougiit  had  not  yet 
accrued,  or  was  unknown  io  tlic  ])laijitiH'.' 

1  (1701)  12  Mod.  542. 

=  h'md  V.  O'rcnt  E.  111]].  Co.  (IS(iS)  L.R.  .'?  Q.B.  555. 

'  Hodmll  V.  Slallchrn.s  (I.S4U)  1 1  A.  &  E.  ."JOl.  Sec  alno  Clarke  v. 
Yoilcr  (1SS2)  47  L.T.  381  (iraudidi'ut  mi«rcprc!sciitation). 

*  Fitter  V.  Veal  (1701)  12  Mod.  542  ;  Bead  v.  Great  E.  lUy.  Cu.  (1868) 
L.K.  3  Q.B.  555. 
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Aliter  when         2.  Where,  however,  there  are  two  distinct  causes  oi  action, 
two  causes      and  not  merely  two  distinct  heads  of  daniaiic.  successive  actions 

will  lie  in  respect  of  ench  of  them.     This  happens  in  at  least 

three  classes  of  cases  : — 

(a)  When  the  same  act  amounts  to  a  violation  of  two  dis- 
tinct rights  ; 

(6)  When  the  defendant  has  committed  two  distinct  acts, 
even  though  in  violation  of  the  same  right ; 
fxClh^^^*^  (c)  When  the  cause  of  action  is  a  continuing  one. 

Violation  ^  3.  When  the  wrongful  act  of  the  defendant  has  violated 
of  distinct  two  distinct  rights  vested  m  the  plaintiff,  a  separate  actioii 
will  lie  to  recover  tlie  damage  sidfered  in  respect  of  each  of 
these  rights^  Thus,  in  Brunsden  v.  Humphrey^  the  plaintiff,  a 
cabdriver,  having  already  recovered  compensation  in  the 
County  Court  for  damage  done  to  his  cab  by  a  collision  with 
the  defendant's  van,  was  held  entitled  by  a  majority  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  to  bring  a  second  action  in  the  High  Court 
in  respect  of  personal  injuries  suffered  by  him  in  consequence 
of  the  same  accident.  "  The  collision,"  says  Brett,  M.R.,^ 
"  with  the  defendant's  van  did  not  give  rise  to  only  one  cause 
of  action  ;  the  plaintiff  sustained  bodily  injuries,  he  was 
injured  in  a  distinct  right,  and  he  became  entitled  to  sue  for 
a  cause  of  action  distinct  from  the  cause  of  action  in  respect 
of  the  damage  to  his  goods."  So  also  in  Gibbs  v.  Cruik- 
shanJc"^  the  defendant  illegally  entered  the  plaintiff's  premises 
and  there  seized  his  goods,  and  it  was  held  that  an  action 
for  the  seizure  of  the  goods  was  no  bar  to  a  subsequent 
action  for  the  trespass  to  the  land.  So  in  Guest  v.  Warren^ 
it  was  held  that  an  action  for  malicious  prosecution  would 
lie,  notwithstanding  a  ])revious  action  in  which  damages  had 
been  recovered  for  a  false  imprisonment  arising  out  of  the 
same  transa(;tion. 

To  justify  two  a(  lio)is,  however,  there  must  be  two  distinct 
rights  violated  ;  it  is  not  enough  that  the  same  act  amounts 
to  two  distinct  violations  of  tlie  same  riglit.  Thus,  separate 
actions  will  not  lie  lor  two  dilTcrent  jXMsonal  injuries  received 
t  roju  I  lie  same  act  of  negligence  or  assault,  as  when  the  plaintiff 

''  (1SS4)  14  Q.B.D.  141.  "  Und.  id  j).  14.5. 

'  (1873)  L.R.  8  C.P.  454.  »  (1864)  9  Ex.  379. 
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has  his  leg  broken  and  also  his  aiju.''     Mm'  cuji  u  plaintiff 
bring  successive  actions  in  respect  of  distinct  attacks  made 
upon  his  reputation  in  a  single  document.^ ^ 
-^       4.  So  also   two  jictions  will  lie  when  the  defendant  has  Bibtinct 
committed  two  distinct  wrongful  acts,  even  against  the  same  ^"tT^  " 
person  in  violation  of  the  same  right.     Thus,  if  he  has  on 
two  different  occasions  entered  upon  the  plaintiff's  land,  the 
plaintiff  is  not  bound  to  sue  for  both  these  trespasses  at  once, 
but  may  bring  separate  actions  for  each  of  them.     On  the 
same  principle,  if  the  same  libellous  statement  is  published 
to  two  or  more  persons  at  different  times,  a  separate  action 
will  lie  for  each  pubhcation.^^ 

5.  When  the  act  of  the  defendant  is  a  continuing'  injury,  iSuccebtiivc 
its  continuance  after  the  d^ite  of  the  first  action  is  a  new  cause  coQti^"^,i,',',^r 
of  action  for  w^hich  a  second  action  can  be  brought,  and  so  from  injuries. 
tmie  to  tnne  until  the  injury  is  discontinued. 

An  in]ury  is  said  to  be  a  continuing  one  so  long  as  it  is  still 
in  the  course  of  being  committed  and  is  not  wholly  past.  Thus 
the  wrong  of  false  imprisonment  continues  so  long  as  the 
plaintiff  is  kept  in  confinement  ;  a  nuisance  continues  so  long 
as  the  state  of  things  causing  the  nuisance  is  suffered  by  the 
defendant  to  remain  upon  his  land  ;  and  a  trespass  continues 
so  long  as  the  defendant  remains  present  upon  the  plaintiff's 
land.  So  also  a  trespass  by  placing  things  wrongfully  upon 
another's  land  continues  until  these  things  are  removed.^- 

6.  In  the  case  of  such  a  continuing  injury  an  action  may  Prospecti\:c 
be  brought  during  its  continuance,  but  damages  are  recover-  ctamaps  not 

^  ^        ,  .  °  .  recoverable, 

able  only  up  to  the  time  of  their  assessment  in  the  action. ^^  " 
Prospective  damages  for  any  further  continuance  of  the  injury        ^j^  c{r^ 

^  Brunsdenv.  Humphrey  (1884)  14  Q.B.D.  at  p.  148,  jyer  Bowen,  L.J. ;     <»•        y^  ti£^ 
Macdougall  v.  Knight  (1890)  25  Q.B.D.  p.  8,  per  Lord  Esher.  '         ^^**n^f 

"  Macdougall  v.  Knight  (1890)  25  Q.B.D.  1.  <*     "^ 

^^  Any  vexatious  or  oppres(^ive  exercise,  of  thi.s  right  of  suing  sepa- 
rately for  a  number  of  acts  of  the  same  kiiul  will  be  restrained  by  the 
Court  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretionary  power  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  legal  process.  Brunsden  v.  Humphrey  (1884)  14  Q.B.D.  p.  151,  per 
Bowen,  L.J.  ;  Macdougall  v.  Knight  (1890)  25  Q.B.D.  1. 

12  Bowyer  v.  Cooh  (1847)  4  C.B.  236. 

^^  Ordcu-  XXXVI.  r.  58 :  "  Where  damages  are  to  be  assessed  in 
respect  of  any  continuing  cause  of  action,  they  shall  be  assessed  down 
to  the  time  of  the  assessment."  See  Hole  v.  Chard  Union  (1894)  1  Ch. 
293. 
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ure  not  recoverable  by  way  of  anticipation,  for  non  constat  that 
the  defendant  will  not  discontinue  the  wrong  forthwith.  This 
is  so  however  permanent  the  source  of  the  mischief  may  be, 
and  however  improbable  it  may  be  that  the  defendant 
will  discontinue  it  :  as  when  he  has  built  a  house  which 
blocks  the  ancient  lights  of  the  plaintiff.  There  will  be  time 
enough  to  sue  for  future  damage  when  it  accrues. 

Thus,  in  Darley  Mam  Colliery  Co.  v.  Mitchell  ^^  it  was  held 
by  the  House  of  Lords  that  in  an  action  for  the  withdrawal  of 
support  from  land  by  means  of  excavation  damages  were 
recoverable  only  for  subsidence  and  damage  that  had  actually 
happened  at  the  date  of  action,  and  not  for  prospective 
subsidence  and  damage  in  the  future,  however  probable  or 
even  certain. ^^ 

Kor  does  it  make  any  difference  in  this  respect  that  the 
known  probability  of  the  future  continuance  of  the  injury  has 
diminished  the  present  saleable  value  of  the  property  affected 
by  it.  This  diminution  of  value  does  not  amount  to  present 
and  accrued  damage  which  may  be  now  recovered.  Loss 
caused  by  the  fear  of  a  future  injury  is  not  itself  a  present 
injury  for  which  damages  can  be  recovered. ^^ 

7.  If  the  continuing  injury  is  actionable  per  se,  as  in  the 
case  of  trespass,  or  if  it  is  the  cause  of  fresh  damapfe  from  day 
to  day,  as  in  the  case  of  an  obstruction  of  ancient  lights, 
successive  actions  will  lie  de  die  in  diem  until  the  defendant 
chooses  to  relieve  himself  from  this  burden  of  litigation  by 
discontinuing  his  wrong.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  continuing 
injury  is  of  a  kind  which  is  actionable  only  on  proof  of  actual 
damage^  and 

ot  withdrawal  of  support,  a  new  action  will  lie  only  when 
some  new  damage  accrues.     Thus,  in  Shadwell  v.  Hutchinson^'^ 


'*  (18S())  11  A.C.  127. 

"  SfT  ills.,  nnllishill  V.  l,',r(l  [IHryG]  IS  C.B.  (iOG. 

"*  Wcsl  Lrif/h  ('o/lirr//  Co.  v.  Tviiuirliffr  <{•  Hampson,  Ltd.  (IOCS) 
A.C.  27.  This  case  and  that  of  the  Darin/  Main  Colliery  Co.  sufficiently 
illuHtrate  tbi-  undoubted  rule  as  to  Iho  measure  oi'  damages  in  con- 
linuiug  injuries.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  oi'  some  doubt  whether  tbe 
willidrawal  <p1'  support  is  really  a  true  case  of  eontinuiiig  injury  at  all, 
and  whether  the  possibility  of  sucei^ssive  aotions  for  successive  sub- 
sidences is  not  ratiier  to  be  explained  on  a  diilennt  principle.  Videinfru, 
s.  :j8  (10)  and  s.  80.  i'  (1831)  2  B.  &  Ad.  97. 
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it  was  held  that  successive  actions  would  lie  lor  a)i  obstruction 
of  the  plaintiff's  window  caused  by  the  defendant's  building. 
So  in  Baitishill  v.  Reed  ^^  it  is  said  :  "  Where  an  action  has 
been  brought  for  erecting  and  leaving  a  building  on  the 
plaintiff's  land,  a  fresh  action  will  lie  for  continuing  it  there, 
and  action  after  action  may  be  brought  until  it  is  removed." 
Accordingly,  in  Bowyer  v.  Cook^'-^  the  plaintiff  first  sued  the 
defendant  for  placing  certain  stakes  upon  his  (the  plaintiff's) 
land,  and  then  successfully  sued  him  a  second  time  for  leaving 
them  there. ^'^ 

8.  A  continuing  injury  to  property  is  actionable  at  the  suit  of  Accrual  of 
a  plaintiff  whose  title  did  not  accrue  until  after  the  commence-  comnicnce- 
ment  of  the  injury,  and  such  a  plaintiff  may  recover  damages  pf'^t  of 

in  respect  of  the  continuance  of  the  act  since  the  accrual  of  his 
title.  Thus,  he  who  buys  land  may  sue  for  a  continuing  tres- 
pass or  nuisance  which  existed  at  the  time  of  his  purchase.-^ 

9.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  rules  as  to  the  measure  Damaaoa  in 

of  damages  in  continuing  injuries,  when  an  action  is  brought  \^^P-^. 

&  o      J  '  o       iniun9tion 

for  an  injunction  against  such  an  injury,  and  damages  are  include 
given  in  substitution  for  an  injunction  in  pursuance  of  the  j^mage 
Court's  discretionary  powers  in  that  behalf,  such  damages 
are  given  in  full  satisfaction  for  all  future  damage  which  may 
arise  from  a  continuance  of  the  injury  complained  of,  and 
therefore  no  subsequent  action  will  lie  in  respect  thereof. 
By  Lord  Cairns'  Act-^  discretionary  jurisdiction  was  conferred 
upon  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  had 
power  to  grant  an  injunction,  to  award  damages  "  either 
in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  such  injunction." 
Although  this  Act  is  now  repealed,  the  jurisdiction  so  created 
is  still  retained. 2^  Damages  so  given  in  substitution  for  an 
injunction  have  reference  to  the  future,  and  not  to  the  past 
merely,  and  they  therefore  amount  to  the  legalisation  oj 
the  further  continuance  of  the  act  com])lained  of — a  purchase 
bv  tiie  dcTendant  ol  the  right  to  go  on  doing  it.-* 

^»  (18.5f;)  IS  C.B.  p.  71G.  ^^  (1847)  1  C.B.  236. 

2"  See  also  Cnimhic  v.  WaUmnd  Local  Board  (1891)  1  Q.B.  503; 
Thompson  v.  Gibson  (1841)  7  M.  &  W.  456;  Whitehouse  v.  Felloives 
(1861)  10  C.B.  (N.S.)  765. 

-'  Hiidwn  V.  Nicholson  (1839)  5  I\l.  &  W.  437. 

--  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  2.  -^  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  5. 

"  Fritz  V.  Hohson  (1880)  14  Ch.D.  p.  548 ;  Chapman  Morsons  db  Co.  v. 
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10.  We  have  considered  three  distinct  cases  in  which  there 
is  more  than  one  cause  of  action,  and  therefore  in  which 
more  than  one  action  will  lie — viz.  (1)  when  more  than  one 
right  has  been  violated,  (2)  when  more  than  one  wrongful 
act  has  been  committed,  and  (3)  when  the  injury  is  a  continu- 
ing one.  There  remains,  however,  a  fourth  case,  as  to  which 
there  is  no  adequate  authority,  and  as  to  which  the  law 
must  be  regarded  as  unsettled.  Where  the  act  of  the  de- 
fendant is  actionable  'per  se,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  damage, 
both  actual  and  prospective,  may  and  must  be  recovered  in 
one  action,  for  there  is  only  one  cause  of  action,  and  the 
damage  done  is  relevant  only  with  respect  to  the  measure 
of  damages — as,  for  example,  in  libel.  But  where  the  act 
of  the  defendant  is  not  actionable  per  se.  but  is  ;^ctionab]o. 
only  if  it  produces  actual  damage,  and  it  produces  damage 
,  twice  at  different  times,  is  there  one  cause  of  action,  or,Me 
there  tw^o  ?  If,  for  example,  by  reason  of  a  slander  (which 
is  not  actionable  per  se)  the  person  defamed  loses  his  employ- 
ment with  A,  and,  after  obtaining  subsequent  employment 
with  B,  loses  that  employment  also,  has  he  a  single  cause  of 
action  for  the  total  damage  so  suffered  by  him,  or  a  separate 
cause  of  action  for  each  head  of  damage  ?  Or  if,  by  reason  of  a 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  made  to  him,  he  to-day  acts  in 
reliance  on  it  and  suffers  loss,  and  to-morrow  acts  again  in 
reliance  on  it  and  suffers  a  distinct  and  additional  loss, 
has  he  suffered  one  legal  injury  or  two  ?  Or  if  the  defendant 
by  an  act  of  negligence  has  created  a  source  of  danger  which 
on  two  successive  occasions  causes  personal  harm  to  the 
plaintiff,  is  the  plaintiff  barred  from  recovery  for  the  second 
harm  because  he  has  already  recovered  damages  or  accepted 
compensation  for  the  first  ?  From  what  date  in  each  case 
does  the  Statute  of  Limitations  commence  to  run^ — from  the 
date  of  the  first  damage  as  to  the  entire  claim  or  separately 
from  the  rosp<>ctive  dates  of  each  daniyge  'i  On  principle 
it  woulil  soem  that  in  such  cases  each  head  of  damage  con- 
::)titutps  a  distill'  i  (  .iuTr~nl  ,M  I  ji)n.  Vor  the  cause  of  action 
docs  not  consist  merely  of  the  act  of  the  defendant  per  se, 

Am-Haiid  Union  (I.SS9)  2:^  Q.B.i).  p.  298;  Holland  v.  Worln/  (1884) 
2<i  (;ii.J).  578  ;  Dtpi/fus  V.  Peruvian  (Jvnno  Co.  (1889)  43  Ch.D.  p.  342  ; 
Marlin  v.  Price  (1894)  1  Oh.  276. 
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but  consists  of  that  act  combined  with  the  damage  caused  by 
it.  If,  therefore,  the  act  causes  damage  twice,  a  cause  of 
action  must  have  arisen  twice.  The  opposite  conchisioii 
would  have  the  anoraak)us  result  that  a  plaintilY  could  re- 
cover compensation  for  future  damage  (which  may  never 
actually  ensue)  in  an  action  based  upon  an  injury  which  is 
not  actionable  unless  it  actually  causes  damage.  A  trifling 
amount  of  actual  damage  would  serve  as  a  basis  on  which 
an  action  could  be  founded  for  the  recovery  of  heavy  damages 
for  possible  los.ses  in  the  future.  Surely  if  actual  accrued 
damage  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  cause  of  action,  this 
is  the  only  kind  of  damage  that  can  be  taken  into  account 
in  respect  of  the  measure  of  damages.  If  prospective  damage 
cannot  be  sued  for  by  itself,  can  it  be  sued  for  merely  because 
it  happens  to  be  associated  with  some  other  damage  which 
has  actually  accrued  ?  And  if  it  cannot  be  so  sued  for,  it 
follows  that  when  it  does  accrue  it  constitutes  a  new  cause  of 
action  for  which  a  new  action  will  lie.  How  then  do  the 
authorities  stand  in  the  matter  ?  In  Darley  Main  Colliery 
Co.  V.  Mitchell  "^  it  was  held  that  successive  subsidences  of 
land,  due  to  the  same  act  of  excavation,  constituted  distinct 
causes  of  action  for  which  successive  actions  would  lie. 
Lord  Bramwell  bases  his  opinion  in  this  case  expressly  on 
the  ground  that  where  an  act  is  not  actionable  without  proof 
of  actual  damage,  the  rule  that  all  damage  resulting  from  the 
same  act  must  be  recovered  in  the  same  action  does  not 
apply.  "  I  now  come,"  he  says,^^  "  to  the  case  of  where  the 
wrong  is  not  actionable  in  itself.  ...  In  such  a  case  it 
would  seem  that,  as  the  action  was  only  maintainable  in 
respect  of  the  damage,  or  not  maintainable  till  the  damage, 
an  action  should  lie  every  time  a  damage  accrued  from  the 
wrongful  act."  The  judgment  of  Lord  Halsbury  apparently 
proceeds  on  the  same  principle.^'  This  case,  however,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  conclusive  authority,  because  it  is  capable 
of  another  interpretation  ;  the  withdrawal  of  support  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuing  injury  actionable  from  time  to 
time  as  new  damage  from  time  to  time  accrues  from  it.  This 
is  the  view  taken  of  the  case  by  Bowen,  L.J..  in  the  Court 

"  (1880)  11  A.C.  127.  -■=  Ihid.  p.  145. 

"  Ibid,  p.  132. 
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of  Appeal.^**  There  are,  however,  serious  difficulties  involved 
in  this  explanation.  As  pointed  out  by  Lord  Blackburn 
in  his  dissenting  judgment,^®  if  the  withdrawal  of  support  is 
a  continuing  injury,  the  occupier  for  the  time  being  of  land 
on  which  an  excavation  has  been  made  by  his  predecessor 
in  title  must  be  liable  for  any  subsidence  which  occurs  during 
his  period  of  occupancy,  just  as  the  occupier  of  land  on 
which  any  other  continuing  nuisance  exists  is  liable  for  its 
continuance  although  it  was  created  by  his  predecessor. 
This,  however,  has  been  held  in  two  cases  not  to  be  so.^" 
Tf  these  cases  are  rightly  decided,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  the  withdrawal  of  support  is  not  a  continuing  injury. 
And,  if  this  is  so,  Darley  Main  Colliery  Co.  v.  Mitchell  must  be 
explained  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Lord  Bramwell  as 
an  illustration  of,  and  authority  for,  the  rule  that,  when  an  act 
is  actionable  only  on  proof  of  actual  damage,  successive  actions 
will  lie  for  each  successive  and  distinct  accrual  of  damage. 

There  are,  indeed,  certain  cases  that  seem  at  first  sight  to 
conflict  with  the  rule  as  here  suggested,  but  it  is  believed 
that  all  of  those  cases  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  and 
distinguished  on  the  ground  that  the  damage  sued  for  in  the 
second  action  was  not  in  reality  distinct  from  that  sued  for 
in  the  first,  but  was  n Rarely  a  part  of  it  or  consequential  upon 
it.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  second  damage  in  order  to  be 
recoverable  in  a  second  action  must  arise  directly  from  the 
wrongful  act  of  the  defendant  and  not  indirectly  through 
the  damage  already  sued  for.  In  other  words,  compensation 
for  the  first  damage  includes  compensation  for  all  the  ulterior 
consequences  of  that  damage  whether  already  accrued  or  not, 
but  it  does  not  include  compensation  for  entirely  distinct 
damage  accruing  from  the  defendant's  act  independently 
of  the  damage  first  sued  for.  Thus,  if  the  plaintiff  recovers 
damage  for  the  breaking  of  his  leg  by  the  negligence  of  the 
defendant,  he  cannot  sue  a  second  time  for  permanent 
lameness  due  to  that  accident,  or  for  an  amputation  rendered 
necessary  by  blood-poisoning  resulting  from  the  accident, 
even   though   those   results   were   not   anticipated   and   not 

»8  14  Q.B.D.  p.  138.  *»  11  A.C.  p.  144. 

»»  Gremwell  v.  Low  BeechbiirnCoal  Co.  (1897)  2  Q.B.  165  (Bruco,  J.) ; 
Hall  V.  Duke  of  Norfolk  (1900)  2  Cli.  493  (Kekowich,  J.). 
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allowed  for  in  tlie  first  action  ;  for  those  results  are  not 
distinct  and  independent  heads  of  damage,  but  merely 
further  consequences  of  the  injury  for  which  he  has  received 
(■oni[)ensation."^^  On  the  same  prijiciple,  if  a  person  injured 
by  negligence  sues  for  compensation,  and  then  dies  as  a 
result  of  his  injury,  his  relatives  have  no  cause  of  action 
under  the  Fatal  Accidents  Act/'"  So  if  a  master  sues  for  the 
loss  of  the  services  of  a  servant  by  reason  of  injuries  negli- 
gently inflicted  by  the  defendant,  he  cannot  sue  in  a  second 
action  for  a  further  continuance  of  this  loss  of  service  ;  for  this 
is  not  new  damage,  but  simply  a  continuance  of  the  old.^^  ^'* 

1 1 .  The  operation  of  accord  and  satisfaction  in  barring  a  Accord  and 
subsequent  action  for  further  damages  is  the  same  asthat  of  a  satisfaction. 
judgment  in  a  prior  action,  unless  it  is  proved  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  was  the  contrary.  An  accord  and  satis- 
faction is  a  destruction  of  tke  cause  of  action,  just  as  a 
judgment  is,  and  therefore  it  is  equally  a  bar  to  any  later 
action  founded  on  the  same  cause  of  action,  even  though 
for  further  damage.  Thus,  in  Read  v.  Great  Eastern  Rly. 
Co.^^  a  person  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a  railway  company 
received  compensation  from  them  in  his  lifetime,  but  sub- 
sequently died  of  his  injuries  ;  and  it  was  held  that  his 
executors  had  no  cause  of  action  under  the  Fatal  Accidents  Act. 

Yet  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  real  agreement  between  the^ 
parties  was  not  to  destroy  the  whole  cause  of  action,  but 
merely  to  pay  and  receive  compensation  for  the  damage 
accrued  up  to  that  time,  that  agreement  will  be  effective,  and 
an  action  will  lie  for  any  further  damage."^ 

"  Fitter  v.  Veal  (1701)  12  Mod.  542. 

=i-  Read  v.  Great  Eastern  Rly.  Co.  (1868)  L.R.  3  Q.B.  555. 

33  HodsoU  V.  Stallehras  (1840)  11  A.  &  E.  301.  So  also  in  the  case  of 
Clarke  v.  Yorke  (1882)  47  L.T.  381. 

3*  As  to  the  possibility  of  successive  actions  for  slander  in  respect  of 
different  heads  of  damage,  see  Totvnsend  v.  Hughes  (1677)  2  Mod.  p.  150, 
per  North,  C.J.  ;  Fitter  v.  Veal  (1701)  12  Mod.  p.  544,  per  Holt,  C.J.  ; 
Darley  Main  Colliery  Co.  v.  Mitchell  (1886)  11  A.C.  p.  145,  per  Lord 
Bramwell,  and  p.  143,  per  Lord  Blackburn  ;  Lamh  v.  Walker  (1878) 
3  Q.B.D.  p.  395,  per  Manisty,  J. 

"  (1868)  L.R.  3  Q.B.  555. 

3«  Prosser  v.  Lancashire  <fc  Yorkshire  Accident  Insurance  Co.  (1890) 
6  T.L.R.  285  ;  Ellen  v.  Gt.  N.  Rly.  Co.  (1901)  49  W.R.  395.  Cf.  Rideal 
V.  Ot.  W.  my.  Co.  (1859)  1  F.  &  F.  706. 
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§  39.   Injunctions 

1.  Injunctions  are  of  two  kinds,  being  either  proliibitorv 
or  mandatory.  A  prohibitory  injunction  is  an  order  restrain- 
ing the  defendant  from  committing  or  repeating  an  injurious 
act — ^for  example,  a  trespass  to  land  or  the  erection  of  a 
building  which  would  obstruct  the  plaintiff's  lights.  A 
mandatory  injunction  is  an  order  requiring  the  defendant  to 
do  some  positive  act  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  a 
wrongful  state  of  things  created  by  him,  or  otherwise  in 
fulfilment  of  his  legal  obligations — for  example,  an  order  to 
pull  down  a  building  which  he  has  already  erected  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  plaintiff's  lights. 

2.  Injunctions,  whether  prohibitory  or  mandatory,  are 
either  interlocutory  or  perpetual.  An  interlocutory  injunc- 
tion is  one  issued  provisionally  before  the  hearing  of  the  action, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  commission  or  continuance  of  an 
alleged  injury  in  the  meantime,  pending  an  inquiry  into  the 
case  and  a  final  determination  of  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  a 
perpetual  injunction.  Such  an  interim  injunction  is  granted 
summarily  on  affidavit,  usually  with  an  undertaking  by  the 
plaintiff  to  pay  damages  to  the  defendant  for  any  loss  suffered 
by  him  in  consequence,  if  it  subsequently  appears  that  the 
plaintifE  is  not  entitled  to  an  injunction  on  the  merits.  A 
perpetual  injunction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  issued  after 
the  hearing  and  determination  of  the  question  at  issue  between 
the  parties. 

3.  Injunctions  are  either  (1)  against  the  enntiv^uancp.  of  an 
injury,  (2)  against  the  reyetition  of  one,  or  (3)  against  the  com - 
mission  of  one.  The  commonest  and  most  important  case  is 
the  first  of  these  ;  an  injunction  is  the  ordinary  and  most 
effective  remedy  in  all  cases  of  continuing  wrongs— for 
example,  a  nuisance  or  the  infringement  of  a  right  of  light. 
Even  when  the  injury  is  not  continuing,  however,  an  injunc- 
tion may  be  granted  if  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  repeated — ^for  example,  a  trespass  under  a 
claim  to  a  right  of  way.  In  the  tliird  place,  even  if  no  com- 
plete injury  or  cause  of  action  for  damages  yet  exists,  an 
injunction  may  be  obtained  in  a  quia  timet  action  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  an  injury  in  the  future  ;    as  when  the 
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defendant  threatens  or  intends  to  erect  a  building  vvliich  will 
obstruct  the  plaintiff's  lights,  or  to  establish  a  fever  hospital 
which  will  be  a  dangerous  nuisance  to  the  plaintiff's  premises. 
In  all  cases,  however,  it  seems  necessary  that  there  shall  be 
a  sufficient  degree  of  probability  that  the  injury  will  in  fact  be 
continued,  repeated,  or  committed.  If  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be,  the  plaintiff  will  be  left  to 
bring  his  action  for  damages,  when,  if  ever,  the  mischief  so 
apprehended  has  become  an  established  fact.  "  Where  there 
is_no  ground  for  apprehending  the  repetition  of  a  wrongful  act, 
there  is  no  ground  for  an  injunction."^  "  The  principle,"  says 
Chitty,  J.,^  "  which  1  "think  may  be  properly  and  safely 
extracted  from  the  quia  timet  authorities  is  that  the  plaintiff 
must  show  a  strong  case  of  probability  that  the  apprehended 
mischief  will  in  fact  arise.'* 

4.  No  iniun(;^tion  will  |^p.  frmuted  in  a  case  wherp.  obp<lip.nce  No  injunc- 
tp  such  an  order  is  impracticable.     "  The  Court  w'ill  never  o|)*ejjencc 
enjoin  a  defendant,  unless  it  is  satisfied  that  the  party  enjoined  impiactic- 
can  obey  the  order."^    For  there  are  cases  in  which  a  defendant 

is  liable  in  law  for  the  continuance  of  a  wrongful  state  of  things, 
and  yet  has  no  power  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
plaintiff's  only  remedy  is  damages. 

5.  Originally  injunctions  were  issued  only  by  the  Court  of  Jurisdiction 
Chancery.  Now,  however,  by  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  [j°ju^^JoQa. 
section  25,  subsection  8,  all  divisions  of  the  High  Court  have 

power  in  respect  of  all  kinds  of  injuries*  to  issue  injunctions, 
whether  prohibitory  or  mandatory,  interlocutory  or  perpetual, 
whenever  "  it  shall  appear  to  the  Court  to  be  just  or  convenient 
that  such  order  should  be  made."  Moreover,  by  Lord 
Cairns'  Act"  the  Court  has  jurisdiction,  in  all  cases  in  w^hich 
it  might  grant  an  injunction,  to  award  damages  "  either  in 
addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  such  injunction." 

6.  The  jurisdiction  thus  conferred  upon  the  High  Court  to  Jurisdiction 
issue  injunctions  is  discretionary.     A  claim  for  damages  is  a  ^J.y^^^ut'^' 

1  Proctor  V.  Bayley  (1899)  42  Ch.D.  p.  401. 

2  Att.-Gen.  v.  Corporation  of  Manchester  (1893)  2  Ch.  p.  92.     See  also 
Att.-Gen.  v.  Corporation  of  Nottingham  (1904)  1  Ch.  673. 

3  Harrington  {Earl)  v.  Derby  Corporation  (1905)  1  Ch.  p.  220. 

*  Including  even  libel.     But  as  to  interlocutory  injunctions  in  cases 
of  libel,  SCO  Bonnarcl  v.  Ferryman  (1891)  2  Cii.  209. 
=>  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  2.     See  supra,  s.  38  (9). 
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claim  of  right,  but  a  claim  for  an  injunction  may  be  granted  or 
refused  by  the  Court  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicial  discretion. 
The  general  principle,  however,  in  accordance  with  which 
this  judicial  discretion  must  be  exercised  is  that  an  injunction 
should  be  granted  in  all  cases  of  continuing  or  threatened 
injury,  unless  in  the  particular  instance  there  is  some  special 
reason  why  it  should  be  refused.  In  other  words,  an  injunc- 
tjonj_though  not  a  matter  of  right,  is  a  matter  of  course^  unlcSiS 
the  Court  m  the  exercise  of  its  judicial  discretion  and  on 
special  grounds  considers  that  this  remedy  would  not  be  just 
or  convenient.  "  I'he  rule,"  says  Lord  Kingsdown,*^  "  1  take 
to  be  clearly  this  :  if  a  plaintiff  applies  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  a  violation  of  a  common-law  right  .  .  .  unless  there 
be  something  special  in  the  case,  he  is  entitled  as  of  course 
to  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  that  viola- 
tion." 

7.  It  is  only  in  very  exceptional  circumstances  that  the 
Court  will  depart  from  this  general  rule  of  restraining  an  injury 
by  injunction,  and  compel  a  plaintiff  to  accept  pecuniary  satis- 
faction for  his  wrongs,  instead  of  securing  for  him  the  specific 
fulfilment  of  his  rights.  "  Ever  since  Lord  Cairns'  Act,"  says 
Lindley,  L.J.,  in  the  leading  case  of  Shelfer  v.  City  of  London 
Electric  Lighting  Co.,''  "  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  repudiated 
the  notion  that  the  Legislature  intended  to  turn  that  Court 
into  a  tribunal  for  legalising  wrongful  acts,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  Court  has  always  protested  against  the  notion  that  it 
ought  to  allow  a  wrong  to  continue  simply  because  the  wrong- 
doer is  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  the  injury  he  may  inflict. 
.  .  .  Without  denying  the  jurisdiction  to  award  damages 
instead  of  an  injunction,  even  in  cases  of  continuing  action- 
able nuisances,  such  jurisdiction  ought  not  to  be  exercised 
excei)t  under  verv  exceptional  circumstances,     i   will  not 


EI. 
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attempt  to  specify  them,  or  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  exercise 
of  judicial  discretion.  It  is  su£&cient  to  refer  by  way  of 
example  to  trivial  and  occasional  nuisances  ;  cases  in  which 
the  plaintiff  has  shown  that  he  only  wants  money  ;  vexatious 
and  oppressive  cases  ;   and  cases  where  the  plaintiff  has  so 


»  Imperial  Gas  Light  Co.  v.  Broadhent  (18.59)  7  H.L.C.  p.  612. 
Shdjcr  V.  City  of  London  Elcvim  Licfhting  Co.  (180.5)  1  CIi.  p.  310, 
Lord  Halhbury.  7  (1805)  1  CIi.  pp.  .'51,5,  :nG. 
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conducted  himself  as  to  render  it  unjust  to  give  him  more 
than  pecuniary  relief." 

8.  The  necessity  of  this  power  of  refusing  an  injunction  in 
special  cases  in  the  exercise  of  a  judicial  discretion  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  remedy  of  injunction,  if  granted  in  all  cases 
as  a  matter  of  right,  could  be  used  by  plaintiffs  as  an  instru- 
ment of  unjust  oppression,  with  the  most  mischievous  results 
both  to  individual  litigants  and  to  the  public.  It  is  notoriou-:, 
for  example,  that  the  facility  with  which  injunctions  have  in 
the  past  been  granted  to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  ancient 
lights  has  led  to  the  rise  of  a  class  of  plaintiffs  whose  sole  object 
is  extortion,  and  who  by  a  threat  of  preventing  building  opera- 
tions by  injunction  exact  sums  of  money  greatly  in  excess  of 
any  loss  which  they  sustain.  A  recognition  of  this  and  similar 
evils  has  resulted  at  the  present  day  in  greater  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Courts  to  award  damages  instead  of  granting 
injunctions.^ 

9.  Since  the  refusal  of  an  injunction  is  a  matter  of  judicial  When  an  iiv' 
discretion,  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  on  the  i^  refused. 
point ;   but  we  may  say  that  there  are  at  least  two  matters 

which  will  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Court — namely, 
(1)  the  magnitude  of  the  injury  complained  of,  and  (2)  the  con- 
duct of  the  parties. 

The  fact  that  the  damage  done  or  apprehended  is  so  small  Injury  too 


that  pecuniary  com^pensation  will  be  a  just  and  adequate  °" 

remedy,,  a-nd  an  injuTictinn  will  be  needlessly  oppressive,  may 
be  deemed  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  a  sufficient  reason 
for  refusing  this  lat^fT-  rpmppjy  Thus,  in  Colls  v.  Home  and 
Colonial  Stores'-^  (a  case  of  ancient  hghts)  Lord  Lindsey  says  : 
"  I  am  convinced  that  even  if  the  plaintiffs  have  a  cause  of 
action,  the  damages  which  could  properly  be  awarded  them 
would  be  very  small,  and  to  grant  a  mandatory  injunction 
in  such  a  case  as  this  would  be  oppressive  and  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  on  which  equitable  relief  has  been 
usually  granted."  So  in  Shelfer's  case^''  it  is  said  by  Smith, 
L.J.  :   "It  may  be  stated  as  a  good  working  rule  that  (1)  if 

^  See  the  observations  of  Lord  Macnaghten  and  Lord  Lindley  in 
Colls  V.  Ho7ne  S  Colonial  Stores  (1904)  A.C.  pp.  193,  212.  Cf.  Kine  v. 
Jolly  (1905)  1  Ch.  p.  504,  per  Cozens-Hardy,  L.J.  ;  Jordeson  v.  Sutton, 
etc.,  Oas  Co.  (1899)  2  Ch.  p.  259,  qier  V.  Williams,  L.J. 

»  (1904)  A.C.  p.  21-2.  10  (1895)  1  Ch.  p.  322. 
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the  injury  to  the  plaintiff's  legal  rights  is  small,  (2)  and  is 
one  which  is  capable  of  being  estimated  in  money,  (3)  and  is 
one  which  can  be  adequately  compensated  by  a  small  money 
payment,  (4)  and  the  case  is  one  in  which  it  would  be  oppres- 
sive to  the  defendant  to  grant  an  injunction,  then  damages 
in  substitution  for  an  injunction  may  be  given." 

On  this  principle  in  Kine  v.  Jolly^^  the  Court  of  Appeal 
refused  a  mandatory  injunction  to  pull  down  a  dwelling-house 
obstructing  the  light  of  the  adjoining  dwelling-house,  although 
the  damage  was  estimated  at  £300.  On  the  same  principle 
injunctions  have  been  refused  in  the  case  of  merely  temporary 
or  intermittent  nuisances,^^  and  in  the  case  of  repeated  tres- 
passes committed  under  a  claim  of  right  but  causing  no 
damage,^^  and  in  cases  where  the  interest  of  the  plaintiff  in 
the  property  affected  was  about  to  determine.^* 

How  small  the  injury  must  be  in  order  to  exclude  the  remedy 
of  injunction  as  unduly  oppressive,  in  accordance  with  this 
rule,  is  a  question  to  which  no  definite  reply  can  be  given.  The 
present  tendency,  however,  of  judicial  opinion  and  practice  is 
to  use  more  freely  than  formerly  the  power  of  preventing  an 
oppressive  use  of  this  remedy.  In  the  absence  of  any  wilful  or 
insolent  disregard  of  the  plaintiff's  rights,  the  Courts  tend  to 
show  themselves  more  inclined  than  formerly  to  hold  an  injury 
to  be  too  trivial  to  justify  the  use  of  the  formidable  weapon  of 
injunction. ^^ 
Conduct  of  10.  A  second  matter  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  exercise 

t  lu  parties,  of  the  Court's  discretion  to  refuse  an  injunction  is  the  conduct 
of  the  parties.  It  the  plaintiff  has  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  it  unjust  that  he  should  obtain  the  benefit  of  this  dis- 
cretionary remedy,  he  will  be  left  to  his  bare  legal  right  of 
damages.  "  An  injunction  should  only  be  awarded  to  those 
whose  conduct  entitles  them  to  the  interference  of  a  Court  of 
equity. "^^    Thus,  if  a  plaintiff  has  knowingly  stood  by  and 

"  (1905)  1  Ch.  480. 

12  Swaine  v.  Gt.  N.  lily.  Co.  (1864)  4  De  G.  J.  &  S.  211. 

"  Behrens  v.  Richards  (1905)  2  Ch.  614  ;  Llandudno  Urban  Council 
V.  Woods  (1899)  2  Cli.  705. 

»^  Jacomh  v.  KnigJd  (1863)  3  Do  G.  J.  &  S.  533. 

>'  Colls  V.  Home  cfc  Colonial  Slorr.<i  (1904)  A.C.  p.  193,  per  Lord  Mac- 
nnghton  ;  Kine  v.  Jolly  (1905)  1  Cli.  p.  504,  per  Cozens-Hardy,  L.J. 

>«  Jordcson  v.  i^utton  Gas  Co.  (1899)  2  Ch.  p.  260. 
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made  no  objection,  while  the  defendant  has  in  ignorance  in- 
vaded his  rights  (as  by  erecting  a  building  which  obstructs  an 
easement  of  light  or  a  right  of  way),  no  injunction  will  be 
granted  to  him.^' 

Conversely,  if  the  defendant  has  himself  acted  with  wilful 
and  high-handed  disregard  of  the  plaintiff's  rights,  an  injunc- 
tion will  be  granted  even  in  cases  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  deemed  too  trivial  for  this  remedy.^ *^ 

11.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  damage  done  or  appre-  EiTcct  oi 
hended  is  substantial,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  on^iiit(.re^t,s 
the   plaintiff  sufficient   to  render  him   undeserving  of   this  of  defendant 
remedy,  an  injunction  will  be  gxanted  even  though  its  effect  public 
will  be  to  inflict  upon  the  defendant  or  upon  the  public  at 
large  a  loss  that  is  much  greater  than  any  benefit  so  conferred 
upon   the   plaintiff.     The   Court   will   not   sanction,    in   the 
interest  of  individuals  or  of  the  pubhc,  any  substantial  in- 
vasion of  private  rights,  even  on  the  terms  of  paying  full 
compensation  for  the  injury  so  inflicted.     "  Neither,"  says 
Lindley,  L.J.,  in  Shelfer's  case,^^  "  has  the  circumstance  that 
the  wrongdoer  is  in  some  sense  a  public  benefactor  (e.g.  a  gas 
or  water  company  or  a  sewer  authority)  ever  been  considered 
a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  protect  by  injunction  an 
individual    whose    rights    are    being    persistently    infringed. 
Expropriation,    even    for    a    money    consideration,    is    only 
justifiable  when  Parliament  has  sanctioned  it." 

Thus,  injunctions  have  been  granted  prohibiting  the  use  of 
electric-lighting  machinery  which  was  causing  structural 
injury  and  discomfort  in  a  public-house  ;2°  prohibiting  the 
making  of  coal-gas  to  the  injury  of  the  plaintiff's  vegetable 
garden  f^  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  of  a  town 
into  a  river  to  the  injury  of  the  plaintiff's  fishing  rights 
therein  f^   ordering  a   building   to   be    pulled   down   which 

1'  Duke  of  Leeds  v.  Earl  of  Amherst  (1846)  2  Ph.  p.  123  ;  Gaskin  v. 
Balls  (1879)  13  Ch.D.  324.  Mere  delay,  however,  is  no  bar  to  an  in- 
junction, if  the  defendant  has  not  been  thereby  misled  into  altering 
his  position.     Fullwood  v.  Fulhoood  (1878)  9  Ch.D.  176. 

18  Colls  V.  Home  dh  Colonial  Stores  (1904)  A.C.  p.  193,  per  Lord 
Macnaghten  ;  Kine  v.  Jolly  (1905)  1  Ch.  p.  495,  per  V.  Williams,  L.J 
See  Daniel  v.  Ferguson  (1891)  2  Ch.  27.  ''■>  (1895)  1  Ch.  p.  310. 

^^  Shdfer  v.  City  of  London  Electric  Lighting  Co.  (1895)  1  Ch.  287. 

"  Imperial  Gas  Light  Co.  v.  Broadhent  (1859)  7  H.L.C.  001. 

-'-  Att.-Gen.  v.  Borough  of  Birmingham  (1858)  4  K.  &  J.  528. 
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obstructed  the  windows  of  an  adjoining  building  •,^^  ordering 
the  removal  of  great  quantities  of  stones  and  ballast  that 
had  been  wrongfully  deposited  upon  the  plaintiff's  oyster  beds.''^* 
In  this  last  case  it  is  said  by  Holmes,  L.  J.^^  :  "  The  de- 
fendants urge  that  the  injunction  will  be  of  little  advantage 
to  the  plaintiffs,  and  that  the  cost  and  trouble  which  it  will 
impose  on  the  defendants  will  be  out  of  all  proportion  to 
any  benefit  that  will  follow  from  it.  In  this  I  am  disposed 
to  agree,  but  it  is  no  legal  ground  for  refusing  the  relief  asked. 
If  it  were,  persons  in  the  position  of  the  defendants  would  be 
able  to  acquire  rights  of  property  by  wrongdoing  and  to 
carry  out  a  compulsory  purchase  not  only  without  but  in 
opposition  to  statutory  authority." 

12.  When  damages  are  awarded  in  substitution  for  an  in- 
junction in  pursuance  of  the  discretionary  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred by  Lord  Cairns'  Act,  such  damages  are  given  in  respect 
of  the  future,  and  not  merely,  as  at  common  law,  in  respect  of 
damage  already  done  in  the  past.  Such  an  award  of  damages 
amounts,  therefore,  to  a  legalisation  of  the  apprehended 
mischief  ;  the  defendant  has  thereby  purchased  a  right  to  do 
the  act  in  respect  of  which  an  injunction  was  asked,  and  in 
respect  of  which  damages  have  been  given  instead. 

There  are,  therefore,  three  alternative  courses  open  to  the 
Court  in  such  cases  : — 

(a)  To  give  damages  for  the  past  and  an  injunction  for  the 
future  ; 

(6)  To  give  damages  for  the  past  and  refuse  any  relief  as  to 
the  future^  thus  leavingr  the  plaintiff  free  to  brinp;  a 
second  action  for  further  damage  when  it  accrues  : 

(c)  To  give  damages  for  the  past  and  also  damages  in  respect 
of  the  future  in  lieu  of  an  injunction,  thus  finally  dis- 
posing of  the  matter,  and  legalising  the  continuance  of 
the  injurious  state  of  things.^''' 

^^  Jackson  v.  Normanhy  Brick  Co.  (1899)  1  Cli.  4.38  ;  Daniel  v.  Frr- 
fjuson(lS9])2Ch.27. 

2*  Woodhonsc  v.  Nervry  Navigation  Co.  (1898)  1  Ir.  R.  101. 

"  Jhid.  p.  174. 

2«  Fritz  V.  Ilnhson  (1880)  14  CD.  p.  548  and  llu-  otlior  onpos  oiled 
fivfyra,  j).  119,  n.  24.  It.  is  unHeillcd  wlicther  Uktc  is  any  power  xnider 
ijord  Cairns'  Act  fo  award  damages  in  li(ni  of  an  injunction  in  a  </uia 
tirnd  action,  whore  no  actual  harm  or  complete    cause  of    action  for 
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§  40.   The  Limitation  of  Actions 

1.  Subject  to  certain  exceptions  which  will  be  considered  .^ix  years' 
later,  every  action  to  recover  damages  for  a  tort  may  and  must  ^^i"'*^?!'*'" 

•'  .      .        .  '-'  •'        .  Ill  actions 

be  commenced  witlim  six  years  after  the  cause  of  action  has  of  tort. 
arisen.     This  is  the  general  rule  established  by  21  James  I. 
c.  16,  sec.  3. 

2.  The  period  of  limitation  begins  to  run  at  the  time  when  When  the 

a  complete  and  available  cause  of  action  first  comes  into  exist-  1""®  begins 

■•^  ,  to  run. 

ence.  Therefore  when  a  wrongful  act  is  actionable  per  se 
without  proof  of  actual  damage,  the  statute  runs  from  the 
time  at  which  the  act  was  committed — for  example,  libel, 
assault,  or  trespass  to  land  or  goods.  This  is  so  even  though 
the  resulting  damage  does  not  happen  or  is  not  discovered 
until  a  later  date  ;  for  such  damage  is  not  a  new  cause  of 
action,  but  merely  an  incident  of  the  old  one.^  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  wrong  is  not  actionable  without  actual 
damage,  the  period  of  limitation  does  not  begin  to  run 
until  that  damage  happens  :  as  in  the  case  of  negli- 
gence, fraud,  or  wrongful  interference  with  an  easement  of 
support.^ 

3.  When  the  injury  is  a  continuing  one — for  example,  a  Continuing 
nuisance — a  new  cause  of  action  arises  de  die  in  diem  or  as  "^J'^i^'i^*'- 
often  as  fresh  damage  accrues  ;   and  therefore  an  action  will 
always  lie  in  respect  of  any  continuance  of  the  wrong,  or  any 
accrual  of  fresh  damage,  which  is  not  more  than  six  years 

old.  Thus,  when  a  continuing  nuisance  has  lasted  for  ten 
years,  an  action  will  lie  for  damages  for  its  continuance  during 
the  last  six  years,  although  any  claim  for  damages  for  the 
first  four  years  is  barred  by  the  statute.     So  in  the  case  of 

damages  yet  exists.  Dreyfus  v.  Peruvian  Guano  Co.  (1889)  43  Cli.D. 
p.  333  ;  Martin  v.  Price  (1894)  1  Cli.  276.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
in  such  a  case  the  Court  has  only  two  alternatives — namely,  either  to 
grant  an  injunction  or  dismiss  the  action. 

1  Battley  v.  Faulkner  (1820)  3  B.  &  Aid.  288  ;  Roherts  v.  Read  (1812) 
16  East  215  ;  Hoivell  v.  Young  (1826)  5  B.  &  C.  259  ;  Huglies  v.  Tidsden 
(1886)  55  L.J.  Ch.  481  ;  Short  v.  McCarthy  (1820)  3  B.  &  Aid.  626. 

2  Roherts  v.  Read  (1812)  16  East  215  ;  Thomson  v.  Lord  Clanmorris 
(1900)  1  Ch.  718  ;  Backhouse  v.  Bonomi  (1861)  9  H.L.C.  503.  As  to 
the  period  of  Umitation  when  distinct  damage  results  at  (liflerent 
times  from  the  same  wrongful  act,  see  s.  38  (10)  supra. 
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withdrawal  of  support,  from  land  an  action  will  lie  for  any 
subsidence  not  more  than  six  years  old.^ 

4.  Even  when  a  cause  of  action  is  otherwise  complete,  it 
may  be  that  tliere  is  not  yet  m  existence  any  person  who  is 
capable  of  instituting  the  action,  or  any  defendant  capable  of 
being  sued ;  and  in  such  case  the  statute  does  not  begin  to 
run  until  this  bar  to  the  institution  of  an  action  has  dis- 
appeared,. Thus,  if  a  tort  is  committed  against  the  estate  of 
an  intestate  in  the  interval  between  his  death  and  the  grant 
of  letters  of  administration,  the  statute  does  not  begin  to  run 
until  an  administrator  is  appointed.^  Similarly,  the  statute 
does  not  begin  to  run  in  favour  of  a  foreign  ambassador  until 
the  termination  of  his  period  of  office  ;  for  until  then  no 
action  will  lie  against  him.^  If,  however,  a  complete  and 
available  cause  of  action  has  once  come  into  existence,  no 
subsequent  and  temporary  bar  to  the  institution  of  an  action 
— for  example,  the  death  of  either  party  intestate — has  any 
ejfect  in  suspending  the  running  of  the  statute.^ 

5.  If,  when  the  cause  of  action  first  arises,  the  plaintifi  is_a 
minor  or  a  lunatic,  or  the  defendant  is  absent  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  period  of  limitation  does  not  begm  to  run  until 
the  plaintiff  becomes  of  age  or  of  sound  mind,  or  the  defendant 
comes  into  the  Kingdom.'^  These  disabilities  must  exist  at 
tlie  time  when  the  cause  of  action  first  arises.  If  the  statute, 
has  once  commenced  to  run,  no  subsequei 


■  3  Whitehouse  v.  Fellowes  (1861)  10  C.B.  (N.S.)  765;  Backhouse  v. 
Bonomi  (1861)  9  H.L.C.  503  ;  Darley  Main  Colliery  Co.  v.  Mitchell  (1886) 
11  A.C.  127  ;  Crumhie  v.  Wallsend  Local  Board  (1891)  1  Q.B.  503. 

'  Murray  v.  East  India  Co.  (1821)  5  B.  &  Aid.  204. 

••  Musurus  Bey  v.  Gadban  (1894)  2  Q.B.  352. 

«  Jihodes  V.  Smethurst  (1840)  6  M.  &  W.  351. 

'  'I'ho  rule  as  to  the  infancy  or  lunacy  of  the  plaintiff  is  established 
by  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16,  sec.  7,  and  tins  rule  as  to  the  absence  of  the  defendant^ 
by  4  Anne,  c.  16,  sec.  19,  and  1 9  &  20  Vict.  c.  97,  sec.  12.  By  virtue  t)f 
this  last  Act  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  arc  to  bo  deemed 
for  this  purpose  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  statute  of  James  I. 
the  coverture  or  imprisonment  of  the  j)laintilf  or  the  absence  of  the 
])laintifi  beyond  the  seas  also  prevented  the  statute  from  running,  but 
thi'se  exceptions  arc  no  longer  recognised.  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  76,  s.  1.  ; 
19  &  20  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  10.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  temporary  }jresence  of 
the  defendant  within  the  realm,  Hvi',  Oreyory  x.linrrill  (1823)1  Bing. 
324. 
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plaintiff  or  absence  of  the  defendant  beyond  the  seas  will 
have  any  effect.^ 

6.  When  the  defendant  has  been  uuilty  of  fraud  or  other  Rule  of  con- 
wilfiil  wTonfidoing;,  the  period  of  limitation  does  not  begin  to  *^*"'*  ^'*  "^'^"^ " 
run  until  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  action  has  become  known 
to  the  plaintiff.  Tliis  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  rule  of 
/concealed  fraud,  but  the  term  fraud  is  here  used  in  its  widest 
sense  as  meaning  any  act  of  wilful  and  conscious  wrong- 
doing— for  example,  a  wilful  underground  trespass  and 
abstraction  of  minerals.  The  term  concealed,  moreover, 
does  not  imply  any  active  suppression  of  the  facts  by  the 
defendant,  but  means  merely  that  the  wrong  is  unknown 
to  the  person  injured  at  the  time  of  its  commission.^ 

In  all  other  cases  save  that  of  concealed  fraud  as  thus 
defined,  the  statute  runs  from  the  time  when  the  cause  of 

\  action  first  arises,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
cause  of  action  was  or  was  not  known  to  the  plaintiff,  or 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  discoverable  by  him. 

This  exception  of  concealed  fraud  is  not  expressed  in  the  Equitabh' 
statute,  but  was  established  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  being  ""jf "  ^^ 

I     conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  statiite,  if  not  to  its   letter. 

I  According  to  certain  decisions,^"  which  are  not,  however,  of 
such  authority  as  to  determine  the  matter  finally,  no  such 
exception  was  recognised  by  the  Courts  of  common  law  ;  but 
whether  this  was  so  or  not,  the  better  opinion  is  that  since  the 
Judicature  Act  the  equitable  rule  has  become  applicable  in  all 
cases. ^^ 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  rule  of  concealed  fraud  does 
not  apply  w^hen  the  plaintiff  could  by  the  exercise  of  care 
and  diligence  have  discovered  the  fraud.  In  other  words, 
it  is  said  that  the  statute  runs,  not  from  the  time  when  the 
cause  of  action  was  discovered  by  the  plaintiff,  but  from 

8  Rhodes  v.  Smethurst  (1840)  6  M.  &  W.  351. 

9  Bulli  Coal  Mining  Co.  v.  Osborne  (1899)  A.C.  351. 

i»  Imperial  Gas  Light  Co.  v.  London  Gas  Light  Co.  (1854)  10  Ex.  39. 

"  Gibbs  V.  Guild  (1881)  8  Q.B.D.  290,  9  Q.B.D.  59;  Armstrong  v. 
Milburn  (188G)  54  L.T.  (N.S.)  247,  723.  It  has  been  suggested,  however, 
that  the  equitable  rule  does  not  even  yet  applj^  to  causes  of  action  Avliicli 
were  formerly  cognisable  solely  at  common  law.  Barber  v.  Houston 
(1885)  18  L.R.  Ir.  475  ;  Armstrong  v.  Milburn,  supra,  per  Matthew,  J., 
at  p.  249. 
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an^ 


earlier  time  at  which  it  ought  to  have  been  discovered. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  decision  to  T.liis  eil'oct.  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  duty  of  care  or  diHoence  a  person  dc- 
frauded  owes  to  him  who  defrauded  him.^-^ 
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§  41.   Special  Periods  of  Limitation 

1.  The  general  limitation  of  six  years  established  by  the  Act 
of  James  I.  is  subject  to  certain  exceptions,  there  being  parti- 
cular species  of  injuries  for  which  a  shorter  period  is  appointed. 
Some  of  these  exceptions  are  established  by  the  principal 
Act  itself  and  others  by  later  enactments. 

2.  It  is  provided  by  the  Act  of  James  I.  that  an  action 
for  slander  must  be  brought  within  two  years.  This  pro- 
vision, however,  applies  only  to  slander  actionable  yer  se  : 
slander  actionable  only  on  proof  of  special  damage  is  subject 
to  the  ordinary  limitation  of  six  years  from  the  date  when  the 
damage  accrued.^  This  two  years'  limitation  is  subject  to  the 
same  qualifications  as  to  disability,  absence,  and  so  forth  as 
the  ordinary  limitation  of  six  years. 

3.  By  the  Act  of  James  I.  actions  for  assault,  false  im- 
prisonment, trespasstfij^berperson,  and  possibly  other  forms 
of  personal  ini;arfrPiust  be  brought  within  four  years^  subject, 
however,  to  the  same  qualifications  as  in  the  six  years' 
period.^ 

4.  By  the  Public  Authorities  Protection  Act,  1893,'^  it  is 
provided  that  where  "  any  action  ...  is  commenced  .  .  . 
against  any  person  for  any  act  done  in  pursuance  or  execu- 
tion or  intended  execution  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  or  of  any 
public  duty  or  authority,  or  in  respect  of  any  alleged  neglect 
or  default  in  the  execution  of  any  such  Act,  duty,  or  authority 
.  .  .  the  action  shall  not  lie  or  be  instituted  unless  it  is 


'-  So  ■  BuUi  Coal  Mining  Co.  v.  Osborne  (1899)  A.C.  at  p.  303  ;  Betje- 
mann  v.  Bctjcmann  (1895)  2  Cli.  p.  482. 

^  Saunders  v.  Edwards  (1CG2)  Sid.  95.  Tlio  reason  is  (hat  the  statute 
says  "  two  years  next  after  the  words  spoken,"  implying  that  tlie  cause 
of  action  is  then  complete. 

^  The  words  of  t  ho  statute  are  "  actions  of  t  respass  of  assault,  batter}', 
wounding,  itnjtrisonnioni ."  Quaere  wlietJior  this  includes  personal  in- 
juries f(ir  wliich  the  uelioii  under  tiio  old  practice  was  not  trespass  but 
case.  »  50  &  57  Viot.  0.  01,  s.  1. 
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commenced  within  six  montlis  next  after  t.lio  n.oh.  neglect,  or 
default  complained  of,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  continuance  of 
injury,  or  damage,  within  six  months  next  after  the  ceasing 
thereof." 

This  Act,  notwithstanding  the  generality  of  its  language, 
probably  extends  only  to  the  protection  of  public  authorities, 
and  not  to  the  protection  of  private  persons  or  bodies  corpo- 
rate, even  though  they  have  statutory  duties  or  powers 
imposed  on  or  vested  in  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public — for 
example,  a  railway  company  or  a  harbour  company.'*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Act  protects  public  authorities  not 
merely  in  the  exercise  of  their  strictly  public  functions,  but 
also  in  the  exercise  of  functions  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
exercised  by  private  persons  ;  provided,  at  least,  that  these 
functions  are  not  optional  merely,  but  are  performed  as  a 
matter  of  statutory  obligation.  Thus,  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion which  lies  under  a  statutory  duty  to  carry  passengers 
on  its  tramways  has  the  protection  of  the  Act  in  respect  of  the 
negligence  of  its  servants  whereby  personal  injuries  are 
inflicted  on  a  passenger.^  ^ 

5.  By  the  Maritime  Conventions  Act,  1911,  a  period  of  Collisions 
hmitation  of  two  years  is  imposed  upon  claims  in  respect ' — ^ ' 
of  damage  to  a  vessel  or  her  cargo,  or  in  respect  of  loss  of 
life  or  personal  injuries  suffered  by  any  person  on  board 
a  vessel,  caused  by  the  fault  of  any  other  vessel.''     This 

*  Lyles  V.  Southend-on-Sea  Corporation  (1905)  2  K.B.  at  p.  13. 

'-  The  Ydun  (1899)  p.  236;  Parker  v.  L.C.C.  (1904)  2  K.B.  501  ; 
Lijles  V.  Southend-on-Sea  Corporation  (1905)  2  K.B.  1. 

*  In  The  Earl  of  Harrington  v.  The  Corporation  of  Derby  (1905)  1  Cli. 
205,  it  was  decided  by  Buckley,  J.,that  in  the  case  of  a  continuing  injury, 
such  as  a  nuisance,  the  plaintii?,  although  he  must  sue  within  six  months 
after  the  ceasing  of  the  injury,  may  in  such  an  action  recover  compen- 
sation for  all  damage  which  has  accrued  wthin  the  ordinary  period  of 
six  years  before  action  brouglit.  In  Williams  v.  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  (1905)  1  K.B.  804  it  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
that  an  action  against  a  public  authority  under  the  Fatal  Accidents 
Act,  1846,  must  be  brought  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
injury  to  tlie  deceased,  and  therefore  that  if  his  death  docs  not  ensue 
until  after  six  months  from  the  injury,  no  action  will  lie  at  all.  For  otlier 
decisions  on  the  meaning  of  the  Public  Authorities  Pi'otection  Act,  see 
Grccnwell  v.  Howell  (1900)  1  Q.B.  535,  and  Tilling  v.  Dick,  Kerr,  A  Co. 
(1905)  1  K.B.  562. 

'  Maritime  Conventions  Act,  1911,  s.  8.     See  s.  13  (6)  supra. 
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period  may,  however,  be  extended  by  the  Court  in  certain 
circumstances. 
Statutory  6.  A   fifth    exception   comprises    all    those    miscellaneous 

sppfif^l  cases  m  wliich  a  rio;lit  ot  action  in  tort  is  conferred  by  a 

limitations,  statute  which  also  establishes  for  it  a  special  period  of  limita- 
tion. Examples  are  the  Civil  Procedure  Act,  1833,  conferring 
rights  of  action  against  executors,  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  1880,  and  the  Fatal  Accidents  Act,  1846.  When  a  statute 
creates  a  new  tort  and  imposes  no  period  of  limitation,  the 
case  falls  within  the  general  provisions  of  the  Act  of  James  I.^  ** 

§  42.  Felonious  Torts 

f\  !!^^!"V'^r  ^-  When  a  tort  is  also  a  felony,  it  seems  that  no  action  can 
be  brought  in  respect  of  the  tort  until  the  defendant  has  been 
prosecuted  for  the  felony.  "  It  has  been  long  estabhshed  as 
the  law  ot  England,''  says  Cockburn,  C.J.,  in  Wells  v. 
Abrahams,^  "  that  where  an  injury  amounts  to  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  civil  rights  of  an  individual,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  a  felonious  wrong,  the  civil  remedy,  that  is,  the  right 
of  redress  by  action,  is  suspended  until  the  party  inflicting 
the  injury  has  been  prosecuted."  The  rule  is  designed  in  the 
interests  of  public  justice,  for  it  compels  persons  injured  by 
cr.i«iinal  offences  to  fulfil  their  duty  of  prosecuting  the 
offender,  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  the  enforcement 
of  their  private  rights.  This  seems,  however,  to  be  no  sufficient 
justification  for  such  an  interference  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  civil  justice.  Moreover,  the  authority  for  the  rule  is  scanty 
and  unsatisfactory.  It  bas  been  often  laid  down  in  judicial 
dicta,  but  has  been  seldom  applied  ;    doubt  has  been  cast 

^  Thomson  v.  Lord  Clanmorrifi  (1900)  1  Ch.  718.  This  case  decides 
lliat  the  two  years'  period  of  Hmitatioji  provitlcd  by  the  Civil  Procedure 
Act,  1833,  for  "  actions  for  penalties,  damages,  or  sums  of  money  given 
|jy  any  statute  "  applies  only  to  penal  actions,  and  not  to  statutory 
lorts  for  which  the  remedy  is  an  action  for  damages. 

"  As  to  the  effect  of  the  Statutes  of  Limitation  upon  the  title  to 
chattels,  see  Cliapter  X  on  Conversion.  As  to  tlie  law  of  pr(\scription 
as  a  defence  to  an  aclion  for  nuisance,  see  Chai)ler  VJI  on  Nuisance. 
'I'he  operadoii  of  tlie  Statutes  of  Liniitafion  uj)on  the  title  to  land 
hirlongs  to  th(5  law  of  ])ropert y,  and  not  to  that  of  torts. 

'    (1872)  L.R.  7  Q.J3.  at  p.  .557. 
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uLJon  it ;  and  it  seems  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  declared 
in  future  to  be  no  part  of  the  law  of  England. ^ 

2.  If  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  tort  wishes  to  raise  the 
objection  that  the  wrong  complained  of  amounts  to  a  felony, 
it  seems  that  the  proper  procedure  is  not  to  raise  this  as  a 
defence  in  the  pleadings,  but  to  make  an  application  to  the 
Court  to  stay  the  action.^ 

3.  The  rule  has  no  application  unless  the  person  sued  f9r  Exccj^iions 
the  tort  is  the  felon  himself.     If  he  is  a  third  person  innocent  ^^.^^'^^'^ 
of  any  felony,  although  civilly  responsible  for  the  tort,  an  """ 
action  will  lie  against  him,  whether  the  felon  has  been  prose- 
cuted or  not.     Thus,  an  action  will  lie  against  a  master  in 
respect  of  a  felonious  tort  committed  by  his  servant  in  the 

course  of  his  employment.*  So  the  innocent  receiver  of 
stolen  goods  may  be  sued  in  trover,  although  the  thief  has 
not  been  prosecuted.^ 

4.  The  rule  has  no  application  unless  the  plaintiff  in  the 
action  of  tort  is  the  person  who  was  injured  by  the  felony,  and 
wliosc  duty  it  therefore  is  to  instituteji  prosecution.  Thus,  if 
the  person  injured  becomes  bankrupt,  his  right  of  action  may 
pass  to  his  trustee,  but  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  duty  of 
prosecuting,  and  therefore  the  trustee's  right  of  action  is  not 
suspended.^ 

5.  The  rule  applies  only  to  felonies,  not  to  mere  misde- 
meanours or  criminal  offences  punishable  only  on  summary 
conviction. 

-  See  Wellock  v.  Constantine  (1863)  2  H.  &  C.  146  ;  Cox  v.  Pazton 
(1810)  17  Ves.  329  ;  Marsh  v.  Keating  (1833)  2  CI.  &  F.  p.  286  ;  Wells 
V.  Abrahams  (1872)  L.R.  7  Q.B.  554  ;  White  v.  Spettigue  (1845)  13  M.  & 
\V.  603  ;  ex  parte  Ball  (1879)  10  Ch.D.  667  ;  Applebij  v.  Franklin  (1886) 
17  Q.B.D.  93  ;  Roope  v.  (FAvigdor  (1883)  10  Q.B.D.  412  ;  Midland 
Insurance  Co.  v.  Smith  (1881)  6  Q.B.D.  561. 

=»  Wells  V.  Abrahams  (1872)  L.R.  7  Q.B.  554  ;  Roope  v.  d'Avigdor 
(1883)  10  Q.B.D.  412  ;  ex  parte  Ball  (1879)  10  Ch.D.  667  ;  Appleby  v. 
Franklin  (1886)  17  Q.B.D.  93.  In  Wellock  v.  Constantine  (1863)  2  H.  & 
C.  146,  indeed,  a  plaintiff  suing  for  damages  for  a  rape  was  nonsuited 
because  of  the  felony,  and  the  nonsuit  was  upheld  by  a  majority  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  but  this  case  has  been  disapiwoved  {Wells  v. 
Abrahams ;  ex  parte  Ball,  supra)  and  may  be  regarded  as  not  law. 

*  Osborn  v.  Oillett  (1873)  L.R.  8  Ex.  88. 

s  White  V.  Spetfigvc  (1845)  13  M.  &  W.  603  Marsh  v.  Keating  (1833) 
2  CI.  &  F.  250. 

«  Ex  parte  Ball  (1879)  10  Ch.D.  667. 
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6.  The  rule  does  not  apply  to  actions  broufijht  under  the 
Fatal  Accidents  Act,  1846,  even  though  the  killing  of  the 
deceased  amounted  to  murder  or  manslaughter.  This  Act 
expressly  provides  that  the  action  will  lie  "  although  the 
death  shall  have  been  caused  under  such  circumstances  as 
amount  in  law  to  felony." 

7.  The  rule  does  not  apply  if  the  prosecution  of  the  offender 
has  become  impossible  notwithstandmg  due  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  prosecute — ^as,  for 
example,  when  the  offender  has  died  or  escaped  from  the 
jurisdiction  before  there  has  been  any  undue  delay  in  com- 
mencing a  prosecution.' 


§  43.   Assignment  of  Rights  of  Action  for  Torts 

Right  of  1.  The  assignment  of  a  right  of  action  for  damages  for  a 

torrnot"^  tort  is  in  general  illegal  and  void.  There  is,  indeed,  no  decided 
assignable.  case  which  definitely  establishes  this  rule  or  determines  the 
precise  limits  of  it.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  so  often  said  or 
assumed  to  be  the  law  that  there  is  no  serious  doubt  as  to  the 
general  principle,  though  its  exceptions  and  qualifications  must 
remain  in  the  meantime  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.^  The 
rule  is  based  on  considerations  of  public  policy,  and  is  designed 
to  prevent  the  oppressive  litigation  that  would  result  if  a  right 
of  action  for  damages  were  recognised  as  a  marketable  com- 
modity capable  of  purchase  by  way  of  a  commercial  specula- 
tion. The  purchase  of  a  right  of  action  for  a  tort  is,  indeed, 
merely  a  particular  form  of  the  offence  of  maintenance — the 
act  of  assisting  and  promoting  without  lawful  justification  the 
litigation  of  others. 

2.  The  rule  applies  to  torts  of  all  kinds,  whether  they 
are  injuries  to  property  or  to  the  person  or  otherwise, 
and  the  suggestion  which  has  sometimes  been  made  that 
injuries  to  property  arc  an  exception  seems  not  maintainable. - 

3.  The  rule  is  not  limited  to  rights  of  action  for  a  tort,  but 

7  Mumh  V.  Kmliiuj  (1S34)  2  CI.  &  F.  250  ;  ex  parte  Ball  (1879)  10 
Ch.D.  667. 

1  May  V.  Lane  (1894)  (M  L.J.  (»J.B.  2:36  ;  Dawson  v.  Gt.  N.  Rly.  Co. 
(1905)  1  K.B.  260  ;   Prosser  v.  Edmonds  (LS;}5)  1  Y.  &  C.  481. 

2  Sec  Daioson  v.  Gt.  N.  Rly.  Co.  (1905)  1  K.I3.  260. 
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applies  equally  to  rights  of  action  for  damages  for  a  breach  of 
contract.  The  general  principle  is  that  no  right  to  recover 
damages  for  an  unlawful  act,  whether  it  is  a  tort  or  a  breach 
of  contract,  is  legally  recognised  as  a  form  of  assignable  pro- 
perty.^ 

4.  But  the  rule  is  not  applicable  where  the  right  assigned  <.HialirKaii()ns 
has  some  other  source  than  an  illegal  act.     It  is  on  this  i)rin-_'..'., ^f^  ""^ ' '' 
ciplc  that  rights  arising  under  a  contract  are  assig^nable.  as 

o])posed  to  rights  arising  from  the  breach  of  a  contract.  So 
also  with  rights  arismg  quasi  ex  contractu,  as  in  the  case  of 
money  paid  by  mistake.  On  the  same  principle,  there  should 
be  no  objection  to  the  assignment  of  a  judgment  debt  even  in 
an  action  of  tort,  or  to  the  assignment  of  money  agreed  to 
be  paid  by  way  of  settlement  of  a  claim  in  tort.  So  also  a 
claim  for  compensation  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion Act,  1845,  sec.  68,  in  respect  of  lands  injuriously  affected 
by  an  exercise  of  statutory  power  is  legally  assignable.* 

5.  The  rule  does  not  prevent  the  assignment  of  propei-ty 
merely  because  it  is  the  subject  of  litigation  and  cannot  be 
recovered  without  an  action.  Thus,  a  sale  of  chattels  by  A  to 
B  while  they  are  wrongfully  detained  by  C  is  valid  and  confers 
upon  B  a  right  of  action  against  C.^ 

6.  The  rule  does  not  prevent  the  assignment  by  a  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  of  the  bankrupt's  choses  in  action,  even  though 
they  arise  ex  delicto.  For  the  trustee  has  a  statutory  power 
and  duty  of  realising  the  assets,  and  therefore  of  selling  them 
if  he  pleases.^ 

7.  The  rule  docs  not  prevent  the  subrogation  of  an  insurer 
to  the  rights  of  the  insured,  even  though  these  rights  are  rights 
of  action  for  damages  for  a  tort.' 

8.  Presumably  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  any  other  case 
in  which  the  assignee  has  any  lawful  interest  in  the  subject- 
matter  sufficient  to  exclude  the  doctrine  of  maintenance — for 
example,  an  assignment  by  a  trustee  to  his  beneficiaries  of  a 
right  of  action  for  an  injury  to  the  trust  estate.^ 

3  Maij  V.  Lane  (1894)  64  L.J.  Q.B.  236,  per  Esher,  M.R.,  and 
Rigby,  L.J.  *  Dawson  v.  Gt.  N.  Ely.  Co.  (1905)  1  K.B.  260. 

5  Dawson  v.  Gt.  N.  Rly.  Co.  (1905)  1  K.B.  at  p.  271. 

6  Seear  v.  Laioson  (1880)  15  Ch.D.  426 ;  Guy  v.  Churchill  (1888)  40 
Ch.D.  481.  '  King  v.  Victoria  Insurance  Co.  (1896)  A.C.  250, 

3  Guy  V.  Churchill  (1888)  40  Ch.D.  481. 
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Effect  of 

illegal 

assignment. 


9.  Possibly  a  ri^Iit  of  action  for  an  injury  to  property  is 
assignable  alono;  with  the  property  itsell.'* 

10.  When  a  right  of  action  for  a  tort  is  assignable  at  all,  it  is 
a  legal  chose  in  action  within  the  meaning  of  the  Judicature 
Act,  1873,  sec.  25,  so  that  the  assignee  may  sue  in  his  own 
name.^*^ 

11.  When,  in  accordance  with  the  general  principle,  a  right 
of  action  for  a  tort  is  not  assignable,  an  attempted  assignment 
of  it  has  presumably  the  following  efEects  :— 

(a)  The  assignment  is  void  as  between  the  parties,  and  the 

right  of  action  remains  vested  in  the  assignor,  and 
enforceable  by  him. 

(b)  An  action  by  the  assignee  in  his  own  name  will  fail. 

(c)  An  action  by  the  assignee  in  the  name  and  by  the 

authority  of  the  assignor  will  amount  to  the  wrong  of 
maintenance. 


Election 
between 
action  on 
tort  and 
action  on 
fictitious 
contract. 


In  what 
cases  waiver 
allowed. 


§  44.  The  Waiver  of  Torts 

1 .  There  are  certain  cases  in  which  a  person  injured  by  a 
tort  is  entitled,  if  he  pleases,  to  waive  the  tort,  as  it  is  termed, 
and  to  sue  instead  for  the  breach  of  a  quasi-contract — a  con,- 
tract  fictitiouslv  implied  bv  law.  In  the  days  when  forms  of 
action  still  existed  he  had  his  election  either  to  sue  in  trespass, 
trover,  case,  or  some  other  delictal  action,  or  to  use  instead  the 
remedy  appropriate  to  the  breach  of  a  simple  contract — 
namely,  assumpsit ;  and  although  forms  of  action  are  now 
happily  abolished,  the  process  of  waiving  a  tort  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  of  practical  importance. 

2.  The  waiver  of  a  tort  is  not  allowed  in  all  cases  ;  it  is  a 
special  device  for  special  occasions.  There  is  no  general  rule 
that  he  who  is  injured  by  a  tort  can  sue  on  an  imphed  contract 
to  pay  compensation  for  the  harm  so  done.  In  what  cases, 
thort.  is  a  waiver  permitted  ?  As  the  authorities  stand  this 
question  is  not  one  whicli  it  is  possible  to  answer  completely. 
There  is,  however,  one  rule  which  may  be  laid  down  with 

»  Dawson  v.  67.  N.  JUi/.  Co.  (U)().^))  1  K.iJ.  at  p.  271  ;  Williams  v. 
Prolhrroe  (1829)  5  Bing.  .'509. 

">  Kino  V.  Victoria  Insurance  Co.  (I89())  A.C.  250. 
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confidence  :  when  the  defendant  has  by  means  of  a  tort  become 
possessed  of  a  sum  of  money  at  tilc'cxpense  of  the  plaintiff, 
tiie'pfatntiff  may  at  his  election  sue  either  for  dama<j;es  for  the 
tort,  or  for  the  recovery  of  the  money  thus  wrongfully  obtained 
by  the  defendant  ;  and  tliis  latter  action  (an  action  for  money 
had  and  received  by  the  defendant  to  the  use  of  the  plaintiff) 
is  based  on  an  implied  contract  of  agency,  the  defendant  being 
fictitiously  assumed  to  have  rightfully  received  the  money  as 
the  plaintiff's  agent,  and  to  have  failed  to  pay  it  over  to  his 
principal. 

This  is  so,  for  example,  if  the  defendant  wrongfully  takes 
by  trespass  or  obtains  by  fraud  the  money  of  the  plaintiff.^ 
So  also  if  the  plaintiff's  goods  are  wrongfully  converted  and 
sold  by  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  may  choose  between  an 
action  of  trover  for  the  value  of  the  goods  and  an  action  of 
quasi-contract  for  the  price  so  received  by  the  defendant. 
"  If  a  man's  goods  are  taken  by  an  act  of  trespass  and  are 
subsequently  sold  by  the  trespasser  and  turned  into  money, 
he  may  maintain  trespass  for  the  forcible  injury,  or  waiving  the 
force  he  may  maintain  trover  for  the  wrong,  or  waiving  the 
tort  altogether  he  may  sue  for  money  had  and  received. "- 
So  if  the  defendant  has  usurped  the  plaintiff's  office  and 
received  the  fees  belonging  to  it,  the  plaintiff  may  either  sue 
him  in  case  for  this  disturbance  of  his  office,  or  in  assumfsit 
for  the  money  so  received.^ 

3.  It  is  far  from  clear,  however,  how  much  further  this  Unccrtaiii 
doctrine  of  the  waiver  of  torts  extends.  There  are  authorities 
which,  if  they  could  be  relied  on,  would  justify  us  in  laying 
down  a  general  rule  to  the  effect  that  whenever  the  defendant 
has  by  his  tort  acquired  a  profit  of  any  sort  (whether  it  is  the 
receipt  of  money  or  not)  the  tort  may  be  waived,  and  an  action 
of  contract  brought  to  compel  payment  of  a  pecuniary  equiva- 
lent for  that  profit.  Thus,  in  Lujhtly  v.  Clouston'^  the  defendant 
had  WTongfully  taken  the  plaintiff's  apprentice  into  his  employ- 
ment, and  the  plaintiff,  instead  of  suing  in  tort  for  damages 
for  this  invasion  of  his  right  to  the  services  of  his  appren- 
tice, successfully  sued  in  assumpsit  to  recover  a  reasonable 

1  Neate  v.  Harding  (1851)  6  Ex.  349. 

2  Rodgers  v.  Maw  (1840)  15  M.  &  W.  p.  448. 

3  Arris  v.  Stukeley,  2  Mod.  p.  262.  *  (1808)  1  Tamil.  112. 
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remuneration  for  these  services  as  on  a  contract  of  hiring.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  such  general  extension 
of  the  doctrine  of  waiver  is  justifiable.^ 

4.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  waiver  of  a  tort  is  permitted 
the  two  causes  of  action— delictal  and  quasi-contractual — are 
not  cimaulative,  but  alternative.  The  plaintiff  must  make  his 
election  between  them,  and  cannot  pursue  both.  Anything, 
therefore,  which  exhausts  or  extinguishes  one  of  the  causes  of 
action  destroys  the  other  also.  Thus,  judgment  recovered, 
even  without  satisfaction,  in  an  action  of  tort  merges  and 
destroys  not  merely  the  cause  of  action  in  tort,  but  also  the. 
cause  of  action  in  contract ;  and,  conversely,  a  judgment 
in  contract  is  a  bar  to  any  subsequent  action  based  on  the 
tort. 

Accordingly  when  the  plaintiff's  goods  have  been  con- 
verted and  sold,  and  he  obtains  judgment  in  an  action 
for  money  had  and  received,  he  cannot  thereafter  resort 
to  an  action  of  trover  ;  and  this  is  so  even  though  the  damages 
recoverable  in  trover  would  far  exceed  the  price  for  which 
the  defendant  sold  the  goods  and  for  which  judgment  has 
been  obtained  against  him.^ 

5.  The  same  result  follows  if  one  of  the  causes  of  action  is 
destroyed,  not  by  merger  in  a  judgment,  but  by  accord  and 
satisfaction  or  any  other  form  of  release.  The  settlement  of  a 
claim  or  action  for  money  had  and  received  will  efiectively 
destroy  any  right  to  proceed  subsequently  for  damages  in 
tort ;  and  this  is  so  regardless  of  the  relative  values  of  the 
two  claims.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  it  is  a  question  of 
fact,  depending  upon  the  intention  of  the  parties,  whether 
the  pa}Tncnt  made  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff  was  in 
tiuth  an  accord  and  satisfaction  extinguishing  the  cause  of 
action,  rather  than  a  mere  payment  on  account  in  reduction 
of  damages.' 

^  Sec  also  Foster  v.  Stewart  (1814)  .*]  M.  &  S.  101  ;  Jlamhhj  v.  Trott, 
Cowp.  375  ;  Russdt  v.  Bell  (1842)  10  M.  &  W.  340  ;  Rumsey  v.  ^.E.  Rly. 
Co.  (18G3)  32  L.J.  C.P.  244  ;   Phillips  v.  Uomjruy  (1883)  24  Ch.D.  439. 

«  Rice  V.  Reed  (1900)  1  Q.JJ.  54  ;  Auckland  v.  Johnson  (1854)  15  C.B. 
145  ;  Smith  v.  Baker  (1873)  L.R.  8  C.P.  350. 

»  Compare  Rice  v.  Reed  (1900)  1  Q.B.  54,  and  Burn  v.  Morris  (1836) 
4  Tvrwiiilt  485,  witli  Brewer  v.  Sparrow  (1827)  7  B.  &  C.  310,  and 
Lytiigoe  V.  Vernon  (1860)  5  H.  &  N.  180. 
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6.  For  the  same  reason,  when  there  are  joint  wrongdoers,  a  Joint 
judgment  obtained  airainst  one  of  them  in  tort,  or  an  accord  ^^'^"^  ^*^^^' 
and  satislaction  made  with  him  in  respect  of  a  claim  in  tort, 

will  be  a  bar  to  any  claim  for  money  had  and  received  against 
the  other,  and  vice  versa.^ 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mere  demand  for  money  had  and  Effect  of 
received,  not  followed  by  an  actual  settlement,  is  not  such  „£  comnuncc- 
an  election  to  waive  the  tort  as  will  preclude  an  action  for  it."  '"^nt  of 

^^"?"-^---— — ^^"^^^■"'"^■■"•^■■■■•■P""^— ■•■-— ■'-■■■'^■T"""?"^    action. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  the  commencement  oi  an 
action  amounts  to  a  conclusive  election,  even  though  it  is  not 
followed  by  any  judgment  or  settlement.  "  If  an  action  for 
money  had  and  received  is  brought,  that  is  in  point  of  law  a 
conclusive  election  to  waive  the  tort ;  and  so  the  commence- 
ment of^an  action  of  trespass  is  a  conclusive  election  the  other 
way."i°  This  doctrine,  however,  seems  to  be  unsupported 
by  any  decision,  and  is  contrary  to  other  authorities.^^ 


§  45.  Foreign  Torts 

1 .  No  action  will  lie  in  England  for  any  trespass  or  other  No  act 
tort  committed  in  respect  of  land  situated  out  of  England.^ 
This  is  so  even  if  no  question  as  to  the  title  to  the  land  is  in 
issue  between  the  parties,^  and  even  though  the  property  is 
situated  in  uncivilised  regions  out  of  the  territory  and  juris- 
diction of  any  civihsed  State.  In  the  case  of  contracts  and 
trusts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  jurisdiction  of  English  Courts  is 

not  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the  land  to  which  the  contract  or 
trust  relates  is  out  of  England.^ 

2.  Except  in  the  case  of  injuries  to  land,  an  action  of  tort  Action  lies, 
will  lie  in  England  although  the  cause  of  action  has  arisen  [^^^|f^j,| 
abroad.     Provided  that  the  person  of  the  defendant  is  within  011  two  cou- 


8  BucHand  v.  Johnson  (1854)  15  C.B.  145.     Cf.  Bice  v.  Beed  (1900) 
1  Q.B.  54. 

»  Valpy,  V.  Sanders  (1848)  5  C.B.  88G  ;    llorris  v.  Bohinsoti  (1824) 
3  B.  &  C.  196  ;  Bice  v.  Beed  (1900)  1  Q.B.  54. 

1"  Smith  V.  Baker  (1873)  L.R.  8  C.P.  350,  per  BoviJl,  C.J. 
"  See  Hitchin  v.  Campbell  (1771)  2  W.  Bl.  827  ;   Morris  v.  Bohinson 
(1824)  3  B.  &  C.  196  ;   Bice  v.  Beed  (1900)  1  Q.B.  54. 

^  British  South  Africa  Company  v.  Companhia  de  Mocambirjue  (1893) 
A.C.  602. 

^  See  Etving  v.  Orr  Ewing  (1883)  9  A.C.  p.  40,  per  Lord  Selbornc. 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Courts,  he  can  be  sued  in 
England  for  a  libel  published  in  New  York,  or  for  an  assault 
committed  in  Turkey.  In  order,  however,  that  an  action 
should  thus  lie  for  a  tort  committed  out  of  England,  two 

conditions  must  be  fulfilled  : — 

(a)  The  act  must  have  beenpmawfullij^  the  place  where  it 

was  done  ; 
(6)  Tt  must  be  of  a  kind  which  would  have  been  actionable 
as  a  tort  had  it  been  done  in  England. 
Act  must  be        3.  In  the  first  place,  the  act  must  have  been  unlawful  in 
whe^re^done.    ^^^  ^l&'Ce  where  it  was  done.     "  It  appears  to  us  clear,"  says 
Cockburn,  C.J.,  in  Phillips  v.  Eyre,^  "  that  where  by  the  law 
of  another  country  an  act  complained  of  is  lawful,  such  act, 
though  it  would  have  been  wrongful  by  our  law  if  committed 
here,  cannot  be  made  the  ground  of  an  action  in  an  English 
Court." 
But  need  not      4.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  act  need  not  be  actionable 
be  actionable  ^^  ^^^  place  where  it  is  done  in  order  to  be  actionable  in 

wlicrc  done.     ^^■•M-^^^rtJi*^i^wi^«^"^«"i^^a*'^""^^'"^"^^ii^i»""i^^^"""»^^— ^■— — -e"""^^— ^•■'^^■^■■'^■^^^■•■^••— ^"•— — ■— 
England.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  is  illegal  and  the  sub j ect  of  criminal 

proceedings.     This  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 

Machado  v.  Fontes,^  in  which  a  plaintiff  recovered  damages  in 

England  for  a  libel  published  in  Brazil,  although  libel  is  not  in 

Brazil  a  cause  of    action    for  dan^ages,  but  exclusively  a 

criminal  offence.     It  seems  curious  that  a  man  should  be  held 

liable  in  damages  in  England  for  doing  an  act  abroad  which 

exposes  him  to  no  such  liability  according  to  the  lex  loci 

delicti,  and  without  any  voluntary  submission  on  his  part  to 

the  Enghsh  law  on  the  matter. 

Af:i  must  be       5.  The  second  condition  that  must  be  fulfilled  before  an 

"*  '.'  ^'"I'l   ,     action  for  a  foreign  tort  will  lie  in  England  is  that  an  act  of 

iU;tlon;il)lc  Ijy  '  .  Y  1  • 

Kiigli^li  law.  that  sort  must  amount  to  an  actionable  tort  m  accordance 
with  the  law  of  England— that  is  to  say,  the  law  which  will 
be  applied  in  determining  the  existence,  measure,  and  nature 
of  the  defendant's  liability  is  the  law  of  England  (the  lex  fori), 
and  not  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  tort  was  committed 
(tlic  lex  loci  delicti).  The  lex  loci  delicti  may  serve  to  justify 
the  act,  as  we  have  seen,  and  to  exclude  any  action  in  England, 

3  (1869)  L.Il.  4  Q.B.  p.  239.     Sec  also  The  Moxliam  (1876)  1  P.D, 
1(»7  ;  (Jarr  v.  Fracis  Times  «(■  Co.  (1902)  A.C.  176. 
*  (1897)  2  Q.B.  231. 
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but  it  does  not  create  any  right  of  action  in  England  ;  for  this 
right  must  be  given  by  English  law  itself. 

Thus  in  The  H alley  ^  an  action  was  brought  by  the  owner 
of  a  Norwegian  barque  against  the  owner  of  a  British  steamer 
for  damage  done  by  collision  in  Belgian  waters.  The  steamer 
was  at  the  time  of  the  collision  compulsorily  in  charge  of  a 
pilot,  and  compulsory  pilotage  is  a  good  defence  to  the  ship- 
owner by  the  law  of  England,  but  not  by  the  law  of  Belgium. 
It  was  held  that  no  action  would  lie  in  England,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  act  complained  of  was  wrongful 
and  actionable  by  the  lex  loci  delicti.  English  Courts,  that 
is  to  say,  will  not  enforce  an  obligatio  ex  delicto  created  by 
foreign  law,  "  It  is,"  says  the  Privy  Council,^  "  alike 
contrary  to  principle  and  to  authority  to  hold  that  an  English 
Court  of  justice  will  enforce  a  foreign  municipal  law,  and 
will  give  a  remedy  in  the  shape  of  damages  in  respect  of  an 
act  which  according  to  its  own  principles  imposes  no  liability 
on  the  person  from  whom  the  damages  are  claimed."' 

«  (1868)  L.R.  2  P.O.  193.  «  Ihid.  p.  204. 

7  See  also  The  Moxham  (1876)  1  P.D.  107  ;  Phillips  v.  Eyre  (1870) 
L.R.  6  Q.B.  at  p.  28. 


CHAPTER  IV 

EXTKAJUDICIAL  REMEDIES 

Modes  of  It  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  that  a  man  should  resort  to 
^6cli^hclv^  judicial  proceedings  in  order  to  seek  protection  or  redress  in 
respect  of  injuries  threatened  or  committed  against  him.  In 
many  instances  the  law  grants  him  liberty  to  help  himself  by 
his  own  act  and  strength  without  recourse  to  any  Court  of 
justice  or  the  sanction  of  any  judicial  declaration  of  his 
rights.  Of  these  authorised  modes  of  self-help  or  self-redress 
the  following  are  the  most  important : — 

1.  Defence  of  the  person  against  illegal  violence. 

2.  Forcible  prevention  of  trespass  to  land. 

3.  Re-entry  on  land. 

4.  Defence  and  recaption  of  chattels. 

5.  Abatement  of  nuisances. 

6.  Distress  damage  feasant. 

§  46.  Self-Defence 

Use  of  force         1.  It  is  lawful  for  any  person  to  use  a  reasonable  degree  of 
clcfc^^*^^'  ■  force  for  the  protection  of  himself  or  any  other  person  against 

any  unlawful  use  of  force.     Force  is  not  reasonable  if  it  is  either 
(a)  unnecessary — i.e.  greater  than  is  requisite  for  the  purpose — 
or  (6)  disproportionate  to  the  evil  to  be  prevented. 
Defence  2.  In  the  older  books  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 

defence  of  one's  self  and  of  certain  persons  with  whom  one  is 
closely  connected  (such  as  a  wife,  child,  or  master)  and  the 
defence  of  a  mere  stranger.  The  full  right  of  defence  is  said 
to  be  limited  to  the  first  of  these  cases,  while  in  the  latter  case 
the  law  is  said  to  grant  only  a  more  restricted  liberty  of  using 
force.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  a  servant  may  lawfully  make 
an  assault  in  defence  of  his  master,  but  not  a  master  in  defence 
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of  liis  servant.^  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  however,  that  at 
the  present  day  all  such  distinctions  arc  obsolete,  and  that 
every  man  has  the  right  of  defending  any  man  by  reasonable 
force  agamst  unlawtui  lorce. 

3.  In  order  that  it  may  be  deemed  reasonable  within  the  Furw 
meaning  of  this  rule,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  force  was  not  reasonable 
more  than  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  For  even 
though  not  more  than  necessary,  it  may  be  unreasonably  dis- 
proportionate to  the  nature  of  the  evil  sought  to  be  avoided. 
"  A  man  cannot  justify  a  maim  for  every  assault ;  as  if  A 
strike  B,  B  cannot  justify  the  drawing  his  sword  and  cutting 
off  his  hand  ;  but  it  must  be  such  an  assault  whereby  in 
probability  the  life  may  be  in  danger."^  One  cannot  lawfully 
defend  himself  against  a  trivial  assault  by  inSic^ng  death  or 
grievous  bodlTv  Karm,  even  tliouirh  the  assault  cannot  be 
prevented  in  any  other  way. 

1.  He  on  wlmni  an  assault  is  threatened  or  committed  is  Nocd  not  I^j 
not  bound  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  passive  defence.     He  may  p"gs^i^y  *° 
lawfully  take  measures  of  aggression  on  his  own  account,  so  defence. 
long  as  he  does  not  go  beyond  what  is  reasonable  as  a  measure 
of  self-defence.     Nor  need  he  make  any  request  or  give  any 
warning,  but  may  forthwith  reply  to  force  by  force.-' 


§  ^J-  Prevention  oi  Trespass 

1 .  It  is  lawful  for  any  occupier  of  land,  or  for  any  other  Force  to 
person  with  the  authority  of  the  occupier,  to  use  a  reasonable  fr^'sp'^^ss 
degree  of  force  in  order  to  prevent  a  trespasser  from  entering 

or  to  eject  him  after  entry. 

2.  This  right  of  using  force  against  trespassers  is  conferred  Right 
only  on  the  occupier  of  the  land  (or  his  agents),  for  it  is  only  occupiers*^ 
the  occupier  who  is  entitled  to  complain  of  a  trespass  and  to 

take  legal  proceedings  in  respect  thereof.  The  mere  use  of 
property,  therefore,  without  the  exclusive  possession  of  it, 
will  not  justify  the  use  of  force  to  exclude  others.^ 

1  Leward  v.  Basdy  (1695)  1  Ld.  Raym.  62. 

'  Cook  V.  Beal  (1697)  1  Ld.  Raym.  176;    Cockroft  v.  Smith  (1705) 
11  Mod.  43  ;   Dale  v.  Wood  (1822)  7  Moore  33. 
3  Green  v.  Qoddard  (1704)  2  Salk.  641. 
1  Dean  v.  Hogg  (1834)  10  Ring.  345 ;  Holmes  v.  Bagge  (1853)  1  E.  & 
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3.  Except  AvIuMi  a  trespass  is  committed  hv  artiial  force, 
the  trespass! 'I-  caiiiiot  Ix^.  forci])ly  repelled  oi'  cjccli'd  until  he 
has  Ix'cii  requested  to  leave  the  pi'emises.  and  a  icasoiiable 
opportiiiiit}'  of  doing  so  peaceal)ly  has  been  affoi-dcd  to  him. 
As  against  liim  who  enters  or  seeks  to  enter  by  foice.  houcyer, 
U)Yco  may  lie  forthwith  used  \\ithoiit  any  request  made.- 

■i.  As  to  the  amount  of  force  that  may  be  used  against  a 
trespasser,  the  general  rule  is  that  it  must  not  exceed  that 
which  is  indicated  in  the  old  forms  of  pleading  by  the  phrase 
molUter  manus  imposuit.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  forcible  removal,  and  must  not  include 
beating.  Avounding,  or  other  physical  injury.  Thus  in  Collins 
V.  Renison^  the  plaintiff  sued  for  the  assault  of  throwing  him 
off  a  ladder,  and  it  was  held  a  bad  plea  that  the  plaintiff  was 
trespassing  and  refused  after  request  to  leave  the  premises 
and  that  the  defendant  thereupon  "  gently  shook  the  ladder, 
which  was  a  low  ladder,  and  gently  overturned  it,  and  gently 
threw  the  plaintiff  from  it  upon  the  ground,  thereby  doing  as 
little  damage  as  possible  to  the  plaintiff." 

5.  There  are    two  exceptions  to  this  rule  as  to  molliter 
manus  imposuit : — 

(a)  If  the  trespasser  in  the  course  of  eviction  makes  or 

threatens  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  person  evicting 

him.  the  case  becomes  one  of  the  defence  of  the  per- 

son,  and  thereafter  any  force  may  be  used  which  is. 

reasonable  within  the  rule  as  to  self-defence  already 

considered,  oven  though  it  involves  beating  or  physical 

harm.'* 

(6)  If  the  trespasser  enters  or  seeks  to  enter _bj  way  of  a 

forcible  felony ,  the  case  falls  within  the  rule  that  any 

force  is  justifiable  which  is  necessary  to  j)reyent__tli£ 

commission  of  a  felony  by  force.j^ 

G.  The  forcil)le  ejectment  of  a  trespasser  must  be  carefully 

distinguished  from  forcible  re-entry  upon  land  of  which  posses- 

B.  782  ;  Roberts  v.  Tayler  (1845)  1  C.B.  117.  As  against  a  mere 
wrongdoer,  liowcver,  actual  possession  without  title  is  doubtless 
HufFicient,  just  as  in  an  action  of  trespass. 

2  Polkinhorn  v.  Wri(/ht  (1845)  8  Q.B.  197  ;  Green  v.  Ooddard  (1704) 
2  Salk.  041.  »  (1754)  1  Sayer,  138.  <  Supra,  s.  4G. 

'  Stephen's  Digest  of  CJriminal  Law,  Art.  220,  6th  ed. 
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sion  has  been  wrongfully  taken  or  detained.  This  case  will  be 
considered  later.  When  a  trespasser  has  not  merely  entered, 
but  has  dispossessed  the  former  occupier,  and  taken  possession 
of  the  land  himself,  any  use  of  force  against  him  thereafter  is 
not  the  ejectment  of  a  trespasser,  but  forcible  entry  upon  land 
in  the  possession  of  another,  and  is  governed,  as  we  shall  see, 
by  different  rules. •*  ' 

§  48.   Re-entry  on  Land 

1.  He  who  is  wrongfully  dispossessed  of  land  is  not  bound  Fonible 
to  proceed  for  its  recovery  by  action  at  law,  for  he  may  retake  |!"j*,I,{j^'.^i 
possession  of  it  by  his  own  act.  j|  he  caiLjiQ_SQ-oeuccai4L:  and  oilence. 
without  the  use  of  force. ^    A  forcible  entry,  ho^\('VlM■,  even 

by  a  person  lawfully  entitled  to  the  possession,  is  an  indictable 
misdemeanour  under  the  Statutes  of  Forcible  Entry.  It  is 
provided  by  5  Rich.  II.  st.  1,  c.  8,  that  under  pain  of  imprison- 
ment no  one  shall  "  make  entry  into  any  lands  and  tenements 
but  in  case  where  entry  is  given  by  the  law,  and  in  such  case 
not  with  strong  hand  nor  with  multitude  of  people,  but  only  in 
peaceable  and  easy  manner."  Entry  by  means  of  a  threat  to 
use  force  will  be  deemed  forcible,  even  though  no  force  is 
actually  used.^  The  force  need  not  consist  in  violence  towards 
the  person  of  the  occupant  or  any  one  else,  for  it  is  a  forcible 
entry  to  break  into  a  house  even  though  no  one  is  present  in 
it.3 

2.  It  is  a  forcible  entry  to  enter  peaceably  and  then  eject  Forcible 
by  lorce  the  adverse  occupant.     Jjetore  lorce  can  be  so  used,  «je^tment 
real  and  effective  possession  must  be  obtained,  and  not  the 
merely  formal  or  nominal  possession  acquired  by  entering  into 
premises  in  which  a  hostile  possessor  is  still  present.^ 

3.  Forcible  entry,  however,  upon  a  person  wrongfully  in  Forcible 
possession^bya.  person  entitled  to  the  possession  is,  although  "i  vfun  j  u  ly 

*  Infra,  s.  48.  '  As  to  the  right  of  an  occupier  to  create  a      "»      '^'.  . 

f   1  1  •    1      J  £      ^1  £  .■        .  entry  exists, 

source  01  danger  on  his  land  tor  the  purpose  ot  preventing  trespass, 

vide  infra,  s.  12.3. 

1  Taunton  v.  Costar  (1797)  7  T.R.  4.31. 

2  Hawkins'  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ch.  64,  sec.  27. 
'  Comyns'  Digest,  Forcible  Enirij,  A.  2. 

*  Bacon's  Abridg.  Forcible  Entry,  B.  ;   Edwick  v.  Hawkes  (1881)  18 
Ch.D.  at  p.  211. 
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Assiiiilt 
or  damage 
iiic'itlcntal 
to  forcible 
entry. 


a  criminal  offence,  no  j^jvil  injurj 


which  the  wronii-doer 


so  ejected  has  any  remedj^_  He  can  neither  sue  in  ejectment 
for  the  recovery  of  the  land,  nor  in  trespass  for  damages.^ 

4.  It  has  nevertheless  been  said  and  sometimes  decided 
that  if  in  the  roprse  of  a,  forcible  entry  an  assault  is  committed 
upon  the  occupier  or  other  person  defending  the  possession,  or 
damage  is  done  to  chattels  upon  the  premises,  an  action  for 
damages  will  lie  in  respect  of  this  independent  injury,  although 
none  lies  tor  the  entry  and  eviction  itself,  ft  was  so  held  by  a 
majority  of  the  Court  of  Comipon  Pleas  Tn  the  case  of  Newton 
V.  Ilarland,^  which  was  followed  by  Fry,  J.,  in  Beddall  v.  Mait- 
land."^  In  Harvey  v.  Brydges,^  im  the  other  hand,  the  decision 
in  Newton  v.  Harland  was  disapmroved  by  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer,  Baron  Parke  saying  l^'^lX^TTwere  ^cessary  toHecIde^ 
it,  I  shouMTiave  no  dimcuRy  in  sa;^g  that  where  a  breach  of 
the  peace  is  committed  by  a  freeholder;v^ho  in  order  to  get  into 
possession  of  his  land  assaults  a  perso^Kwrongfully  holding 
possession  of  it  against  his  will,  although  the^feeiiQlder  may  be 
responsible  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  an  indictmeuTTor  a 
forcible  entry,  he  is  not  liable  to  the  other  party.  I  cannot  see 
I  how  it  is  possible  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  perfectly  good  justifi- 
l  cation  to  say  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  possession  of  the  landy 
I  against  the  will  of  the  defendant,  who  was  owner,  and  that  he 
/  entered  upon  it  accordingly,  evenjhoughin  so  doing  a  bread 

In  Blades  v.TIiggs,^  Erie, 


the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
accepts  the  view  thus  expressed  by  Parke,  B.,  in  preference 
to  the  decision  in  Newton  v.  Harland.  In  Jones  v.  Foley  ^^ 
a  divisional  Court  held  that  no  action  lay  at  the  suit  of  a 
tenant  holding  over  against  his  landlord,  who  entered  and 
removed  the  roof  of  a  cottage,  whereby  the  plaintiff's  furni- 
ture was  damaged.  The  reason  given  for  the  decision, 
however,  is  that  such  an  act  does  not  amount  to  a  forcible 


'•  Pulkn  V.  Brewer  (1859)  7  C.B.  (N.S.)  371  ;  Turner  v.  Meymott  (1823) 
1  liing.  158  ;   Burling  v.  Head  (1850)  11  Q.B.  904. 

«  (1840)  1  M.  &  G.  644. 

'  (1881)  17  Ch.D.  174.  See  also  Edwick  v.  Hatokes  (1881)  18  Ch.D. 
199,  whore  the  samo  Judge  reiterated  his  opinion  on  the  point. 

8  (1815)  14  M.  &  W.  437. 

»  (18G1)  10  C.B.  (N.S.)  713.  i"  (1891)  1  Q.B.  730. 
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entry,  wJiicli  may  be  gravely  doubted.  It  is  submitted 
that  the  dictum  above  quoted  from  Baron  Parke  is  a  correct 
statement  of  the  law,  notwithstanding  Newton  v.  Harland  and 
Beddall  v.  Maitland.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  possible  on 
]3i'inciple  to  give  a  wrongful  occupier  damapfes  for  an  assault 
^yllich  is  tlic  dii'ect  consequence_gf  his  own  wrongful  lefusal  to 
go  out  poacoaljf)".  Had  he  not  resisted  wi'ougl'ully,  there 
would  ha\('  ]>oen  no  assault  ;   how  then  can  he  sue  for  it  ? 


§  49.  Defence  and  Recaption  of  Chattels 

1.  Any  person  entitled  to  the  jjossession  dl"  a  clialtel  may  Forcible 
defend  his  possession  by  the  use  of  rcasoiialtlc  foicr,  or  may  l^p'^.^j^"?"  "^ 
'    retake  the  cliattei  either  peaceably  or  l)y  llic  use  of  rcasdiuTble  " 
lorce  Irom  any  person  who  has  wiTtn^fully  taken  or  tleta.ined 
it  Irom  hira.     Such  a  retaking,  even  though  furcibk',  is  neither 
a  civil  injury  nor  a  criminal  offence.^      As  to  the  amount 
of  force  which  is  permissible,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
precedent  request,  the  defence  and  recaption  of  chattels  is 
presumably  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  the  ejectment  of 
trespassers  upon  land.     The  remedy  of  forcible  recaption  is  not 
limited  to  cases  of  the  wrongful  taking  of  goods,  but  extends 
to  all  cases  of  the  wrongful  possession  of  them.^ 

2.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  how  far  the  right  of  retaking  Quaere  as  to 
chattels  will  serve  to  justify  an  entry  on  the  land  on  which  pa^Suafitl 
they  are  situated.     It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  if  the  occupier  of  cliaiiels. 
the  land  has  himself  wrongfully  taken  and  placed  the  goods 
there,  the  owner  of  them  may  enter  and  take  them.     But  what 
if  the  occupier  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  presence  of  the 
goods  on  his  land,  but  merely  refuses  to  give  them  up,  or  to 
allow  the  owner  to  enter  and  take  them  ;   as  in  the  case  of  a 
tenant  who  gives  up  possession  of  the  land,  but  leaves  a 
chattel  behind  him,  and  then  seeks  to  recover  it  ?     This  is  a 
question  that  has  more  than  once  come  before  the  Courts, 

1  Blades  v.  Higgs  (1861)  10  C.B.  (N.S.)  713,  11  H.L.C.  621. 

^  Blades  v.  Higgs,  uhi  supra.  It  has  been  doubted,  indeed  (Clerk 
and  Lindsell  on  Torts,  p.  156,  5tli  ed.),  whether  this  remedy  extends  to 
a  mere  wrongful  detention  of  a  possession  lawfully  acquired,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  bailee  refusing  to  return  a  chattel.  There  is  no  suggestion  of 
any  such  Hmitation  in  Blades  v.  Higgs. 
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but  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  definite  and  com- 
prehensive answer.^ 
No  right  of         3.  It  scenis  clear  on  principle  that  thc^jojit^of  recaption 
less  property  dogs  not  oxist,  iinlcss  there  is  a  rinjit  to  th(>  ])()ssossion  of  the 
recoverable      pro])cit  \'  ;   and  tliat  a  riuht  to  possession  means,  lor  this  pur- 

W  lecral  ^^ — •*-        ■  .  '.  , 1,1,.  .  ■  I  - . — .     — *■ 

proceedings.  p<'se,  one  tliat  is  specifically  enforceable  by  ]udicial  pro- 
jceediijj^.  If,  tlierefore,  the  claimant  cannot  by  way  of  judicial 
proceedings  obtain  specific  restitution  of  the  property,  he 
cannot  recover  it  by  recaption  either.  For  the  Courts  cannot 
suffer  a  man  to  take  for  himself  that  which  he  cannot  obtain 
by  way  of  an  action.  If  tjiis  Js  so,^^f_Qllow«  ^at  there  is 
no  right  of  recaption  in  the  f oHow-ing^cases  : — 

(a)  When  the  right  of  action  for  damages  for  a  conversicm 
is  barred  in  favour  of  the  possessor  by  the  8tatutc_oj: 
Limitations  ;  "^ 
(6)  When,  since  the  date  of  the  conversion,  the  value  of  the 
■  property  has  been  increased  by  the  act  of  the  pos^ 
sessor,  or  any  other  event  has  happened  which  w  )uld 
induce  the  Courts  to  refuse  an  order  for  the  specific 
restitution  of  the  property 


50.   Abatement  of  Nuisances 

Oecupicx.  1-  It  is  lawful  for  any  occupier  of  land,  or  for  any  other 


pUai^^i  '"ay  person  by  the  authority  of  the  occupier,  to  abate  (i.e.  to  ter- 
T|pi'snnr|^,  miuatc  by  his  own  act)  any  nuisance  by  which  that  land  is 
injuriously  affected.  Thus  the  occupier  of  land  may  cut  off 
the  overhanging  branches  of  his  neighbour's  trees,  or  sever 
roots  which  have  spread  from  these  trees  into  his  own  land.^ 
So  also  he  may  pull  down  an  obstruction  to  his  ancient  hghts, 
remove  any  barrier  erected  elsewhere  against  the  flow  of  a 

3  Patrick  v.  Colerick  (1838)  3  M.  &  W.  483  ;  Anthony  v.  Haneys  (1832) 
8  Bing.  186;  Blackstone's  Comm.  III.  5;  Webb  v.  Beavan  (1844) 
6  M.  &  G.  1055  ;  Wilde  v.  Waters  (1855)  16  C.B.  637.  Notwithstanding 
the  dicta  in  this  last  case,  there  can,  it  is  submitted,  be  no  real  doubt 
that  if  the  occupier  of  land  on  which  the  plaintiff's  goods  have  in  any 
manner  come  refuses  citlier  to  deliver  them  or  to  allow  the  plaintiff 
to  enter  and  take  them,  ho  is  liable  to  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  of 
trover.  *  Pollock  and  Wright  on  Possession,  p.  115. 

'  Infra,  Ch.  X  on  Conversion. 

»  Lemmon  v.  Wrhh  (IS!)4)  3  Ch.  J,  (J895)  A.C.  1. 
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natural  stream  through  his  land,  divert  a  stream  of  water 
which  is  wrongfully  cast  upon  his  land,  break  down  a  fence 
which  obstructs  his  right  of  way,  or  put  out  a  dangerous  fire 
which  has  been  lighted  or  suffered  to  burn  upon  the  adjoining 
property.^ 

2.  As  sufficiently  appears  from  these  illustrations,  the  term  Rule  cxi  ends 
nuisance,  as  used  in  the  foregoina;  rule,  includes  not  merely  ^"  '^^'f5lurf>- 
nuisances  m  the  strict  sense  of  that  term— viz.  the  escape  of  servitudes. 
deleterious  substances  from  the  land  of  one  man  into  that  of 

another — but  also  the  disturbance  of  any  servitude,  such  as  a 
right  of  way  or  of  light,  appurtenant  to  land. 

3.  Subject  to  certain  requirements  as  to  prior  notice,  which  Entry  on 
will  be  considered  later,  the  right  of  abatement  extends  to  the  p//,^*  ^"^^  *'"'' 
cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  abator  to  enter  upon  the 

land  of  the  other  party,  no  less  than  to  those  cases  in  which  he 
can  attain  his  purpose  by  acts  done  exclusively  on  his  own 
property. 

4.  The  right  of  removing  things  that  are  on  one's  own  land,  Right  of 
such  as  the  roots  and  branches  of  a  neighbour's  tree,  goes  distinguished 
further  than  a  mere  right  of  abating  a  nuisance,  for  it  pre-  i^om  right  of 
sumably  exists  whether  the  things  so  removed  constitute  an  thin-'-s  from 
actionable  nuisance  or  not.     No  action  will  lie  for  allowing  a  o^f"'^  ""  '^ 
tree  to  overgrow  one's  boundary,  unless  it  is  the  cause  of 

actual  damage  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
right  of  cutting  the  roots  and  branches  is  subjecb  to  any 
such  limitation,  for  this  right  is  simply  a  part  of  the  occu- 
pier's right  of  exclusive  possession  and  of  doing  as  he  pleases 
with  his  own.^ 

5.  The  right  of  entry  and  abatement  presumably  extends  Abatenunt 
even  to  those  exceptional  cases  in  whi(?h,  altliQugb  a  niiisance  occupier 
exists  on  the  adjoining  land,  the  occupier  of  that  land  is  not  "ot  liable  for 
responsible  for  it  ;    but  in  such  a  case  a  noti(c  .nnl  request 
would  seem  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  any  lawful  enfcry  or 
abatement^ 

*  See  on  the  whole  matter:  Jones  v.  Williams  (1843)  11  M.  &  W. 
176  ;  Roberts  v.  Rose  (1865)  4  H.  &  C.  103  ;  Penruddoch' s  case  (1597) 
5  Co.  Rep.  101  ;  Earl  of  Lonsdale  v.  Nelson  (1823)  2  B.  &  C.  302  ; 
Rex  V.  Rosewell  (169fl)  2  Salk.  459  ;  Lemmon  v.  Webb  (1894)  3  Ch.  1, 
(1895)  A.C.  1.  3  .Smith  v.  aiddi/  (1«X)4)  2  K.B.  448. 

*  See  Saxby  v.  Manchester  tfc  Sheffield  Rly.  Co.  (1869)  L.U.  4  C.P.  198. 
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G.  In  abating  a  nuisance  any  unnecessary  damage  done  is 
an  actionable  wrong. ^ 

7.  It  is  to  be  assuroed  that  there  is  no  right  of  entry  and 
abatement  in  a  case  in  which,  although  an  actionable  nuisance 
exists,  an  injunction  against  the  continuance  of  it  could  not 
be  obtained.  If,  for  example,  a  house  is  built  which  obstructs 
ancient  lights,  but  to  so  small  an  extent  or  under  such  circum- 
stances that  no  mandatory  injunction  would  be  granted  to 
pull  the  house  down,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  owner 
of  the  obstructed  light  is  nevertheless  at  liberty  to  attain  the 
same  end  by  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  abatement.^ 

8.  In  ordinary  cases  the  right  of  abatement,  like  the  right 
of  action  for  a  nuisance,  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  occupier 
of  the  land  affected  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  similar 
right  should  not  belong  to  the  owner  of  a  reversionary  interest 
in  the  land  in  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  nuisance  is 
actionable  at  his  suit. 

9.  The  question  of  the  necessity  of  notice  before  abatement 
is  one  involved  in  some  uncertainty.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
there  are  at  least  two  cases  in  which  no  notice  is  required  :— 

{a)  When  there  is  no  entry  on  the  land  of  the  other  party- — 
e.g.  cutting  roots  and  branches  :' 

(6)  In  case  oi  emergencjy — i.e.  where  the  nuisance  threatens 
such  immediate  harm  to  person  or  property  that  the 
delay  involved  in  giving  notice  would  be  unreason- 
able.^ 

It  seems  clear  also  that  there  are  two^casesjn  jvhich  notice 
must  be  .given  :— 

{a)  When  the  nuisance  was  committed,  not  by  the  present 
occupier,  but  by  a  predecessor  m  title  ;^ 

(6)  When  the  occupier  is  not  responsible  for  the  creation 
or  continuance  of  the  nuisance. 

Whether  notice  is  required  in  other  cases  is  a  question  to 
which  no  certain  reply  can  be  given.     In  Lemmnn  v.  Wch¥" 


<••  Rohrrts  v.  h'o.Hc  (ISfif))  4  IT.  &  C.  103. 

"  ThiH  qucslion  is  discussed  bid  nni  decided  in  Lane  v.  Capscy  (18!)!) 
:J  Ch.D.  411.  '  Lcnmion  v.  Wehh  (1895)  A.C.  1. 

"  Jones  V.   Williavis  (184:5)  II   M.  &   VV.  |).  182;    Lnnmon  v.   Webb 
(1894)  .'{  Ch.  p.  i;?.  "  Jonc.'^  v.  Williams  (184.'{)  II  M.  &  W.  176. 

"  (189.">)  A.C.  1. 
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there  is  an  obvious  inclination  to  state  the  rule  in  the  general 
form,  that  in  all  cases  of  entry  and  abatement  notice  is 
required  except  in  case  of  emergency.  In  Jones  v.  Williams,^'^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  require- 
ment of  notice  is  exceptional,  and  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  cases  in  which  the  nuisance  is  created  by  the  occupier 
and  those  in  which  it  is  an  inheritance  from  his  predecessor 
in  title.i2 

10.  It  is  lawful  for  any  person  to  abate  a  public  nuisance  Abafim^ont 
to  a  highway,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  exercise  to  •l,'lliuhTvTv 
his  right  of  way  thereon.     Thus,  if  a  fence  is  unlawfully  erected  "°~  " 
across  a  highway,  or  a  gate  wrongfully  locked,  any  member 
of  the  public  may  in  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  way  remove 
the  fence  or  break  open  the  gate.     And  this  is  so  even  though 
the  obstruction  has  been  erected  in  the  exercise  of  a  bona  fide 
but  unfounded  claim  of  right.     Probably  this  right  of  abate- 
ment exists  even  though  the  abator  cannot  prove  that  he  has 
sustained  any  such  special  damage  as  is  required  to  confer 
upon  him  any  private  right  of  action. ^^ 

Thej^ight  of  abating  a  nuisance  on  a  highway  extends  only 
to  nuisances  of  commission,  and  nut  to  those  of  omission  so 
as  to  entitle  a  ny  member  of  the  public  to  undertake  the  repair 
of  a  highway  or  the  creation  thereon  of  a  permanent  structure, 
such  as  a  bridge  which  he  may  consider  necessary  for  the 
convenient  exercise  of  his  right  of  passage.  Such  acts  must 
be  done  by  those  who  are  charged  with  the  common  law  or 
statutory  duty  of  repairing  or  constructing  highways.^* 

§  51.  Distress  Damage  Feasant 

1.   It  is  In.-yyfnl  for  {^ny  occuijicr  of  land  to  seize  any   cattle  \\\u\xi  of  Ais- 

or  other  chattels  which  are  unlawfully  upon  his  land  doiim  j^:'^'^  damage 

"  (1843)  11  M.  &  W.  17G. 

^"  In  Earl  of  Lonsdale  v.  Nelson  (1823)  2  B.  &  C.  302,  a  diistinctioii 
is  dra\vii  by  Best,  J.,  between  nuisances  of  omission  and  of  ct)mmission, 
but  as  to  this,  see  the  criticism  of  Lord  Davey  in  Lemmon  v.  Webb 
(189.'))  A.C.  p.  8,  and  the  explanation  of  Baron  Parke  in  Jones  v. 
Williams,  11  M.  &  W.  p.  181. 

i=»  Webber  v.  Sparkes  (1842)  10  M.  &  W.  485  ;  Dimes  v.  Fetley  (1850) 
15  (}.B.  270  ;    WinlerboUom  v.  Lord  Derbi/  (18(57)  L.R.  2  Ex.  316. 

'^  Campbell  Davys  v.  Lloi/d  (lUUl)  2  Cli.  518. 
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damage  there,  and  to  detain  them  until  ]javment  of  com- 
pensation for  the  damage  done^  This  right  is  known  as  that 
of  distress  damage  feasant — i.e.  the  right  of  distraining  things 
which  are  doing  damage  on  the  distrainor's  land.  In  all 
ordinary  cases  the  things  so  distrained  are  cattle  or  other 
trespassing  animals,  but  the  right  extends  to  all  chattels 
animate  or  inanimate.  Thus  a  railway  company  has  been 
held  entitled  to  seize  and  detain  a  locomotive  engine  which 
was  wrongfully  encumbering  its  lines. ^ 

2.  The  right  of  distress  damage  feasant  is  vested,  in  general, 
only  in  the  occupier  of  land.  Mere  use  without  exclusive 
possession  is,  it  may  be  assumed,  as  insufficient  to  confer  this 
right  as  it  is  to  confer  the  right  to  eject  a  trespasser  or  to  sue 
in  an  action  of  trespass. ^ 

3.  The  thing  distrained  must  be  unlawfully  on  the  land — 
i.e.  it  must  be  there  under  such  circumstances  that  an  action 
for  damages  will  lie  against  the  owner  or  some  other  person 
responsible  for  it.  Where  no  action  will  lie,  there  can  be  no 
distress  either  :  for  example,  when  cattle,  being  lawfully  driven 
along  the  highway,  stray  into  the  adjoining  land,  there  is 
neither  action  nor  right  of  distress  unless  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  there  for  a  time  longer  than  is  reasonably  necessary 
for  their  removal.^  The  right  of  action,  however,  need  not 
be  against  the  owner  of  the  thing  distrained.  If  the  thing 
is  present  by  the  wrong  of  him  who  had  the  custody  of  it, 
or  possibly  even  by  the  wrong  of  a  mere  stranger,  it  may  be 
seized  and  detained  as  a  security  for  compensation.'* 

4.  There  must  be  actual  damage  done  by  the  thing  dis- 
tramed  ;  for  it  is  rightly  taken  and  detained  only  as  a  security 
for  the  payment  of  compensation,  and  when  there  is  no 
damage  done  there  can  be  no  compensationdue.  This 
damage,  however,  need  not  be  done  to  the  land  itself  or  to 
things  forming  part  of  the  freehold,  such  as  crops.  It  is 
suHicicnt  if  damage  is  done  on  the  land  to  the  property  or, 
presumably,  the  person  of  the  occupier.  Thus,  in  Boden  v. 
Roscoe^  it  was  held  that  a  pony  might  be  lawfully  distrained 


>  Amhcrgntr  h'/i/.  Co.  v.  Midland  Uhj.  Co.  (iS.i;^)  2  E.  &  R.  79:]. 
■'  Cf.  Burl  V.  liloor  (17!»:{)  .'">  'I'.R.  ;{2U. 

•■'  TiUf'll  V.  Ward  (I8S2)  10  (^li.l).  17  ;    Ooodwyn  v.  ChcvcUy  (1859) 
4  H.  &  N.  631.      *  1  Roll.  Ab.  665,  Distress  D.        "  (1894)  1  Q.R.  608. 
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for  trespassing  in  a  field  and  there  kicking  a  filly  belonging 
to  the  occupier. 

5.  The  thing  must  be  seized  while  still  on  the  land,     There  Limits  of 
is  no  right  of  following  it,  even  in  fresh  pursuit,  and  even  if  it  ^|^g 
is  purposely  removed  by  its  owner  in  order  to  avoid  distress.^  "" 

6.  If  the  same  thing  comes  more  than  once  upon  the  same 
land  it  cannot  be  distrained  or  detained  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  in  respect  of  damage  done  by  it  on  a  former  visit.' 

7.  If  several  animals  or  other  things  belonging  to  the  same 
owner  trespass  and  do  damage,  each  of  them  can  be  distrained 
and  held  for  its  own  share  of  the  damage  only ;  one  of  them 
cannot  be  detained  as  a  security  for  the  whole  claim. ^ 

8.  It  is  not  lawful  by  way  of  distress  damage  feasant  to  take 
a  thing  out  of  the  immediate  personal  control  or  use  of  another 
person  :  for  example,  a  horse  which  another  person  is  wrong- 
fully riding  across  one's  land.^  This  is  an  exception  said  to  be 
established  in  the  interests  of  the  public  peace.  Nevertheless 
the  occupier  retains  his  right  of  forcibly  removing  from  the 
land,  though  not  of  seizing  and  detaining,  the  things  which 
a  trespasser  thus  brings  with  him. 

9.  The  right  of  distress  damage  feasant  includes  no  right  No  right 
of  sale,  but  merely  a  right  to  retain  the  thing  until  adequate  "j.^^^* 
compensation  is  made.     Formerly  the  law  was  the  same  in 

the  case  of  distress  for  rent  also,  but  the  statutes  which  confer 
a  power  of  sale  on  landlords  have  left  unaffected  the  common 
law  as  to  distress  damage  feasant. 

10.  Things  distrained  damage  feasant  may  at  the  option  Howthiugs 
of  the  distrainor  be  kept  by  him  on  the  premises  where  a^^to^edealt 
they  were  seized,  or  kept  in  his  own  custody  elsewhere,  or  wi'tET^ 

«  Vaspor  V.  Edumrds  (1701)  12  Mod.  658,  1  Co.  List.  161a.  The 
nisi  prius  case  of  Wormer  v.  Biggs  (1845)  2  C.  &  K.  31,  seems  to  have 
proceeded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  law.  The  proposition  that 
the  tiling  distrained  must  be  taken  while  actually  doing  the  damage 
does  not  mean  that  it  must  be  seized  in  the  very  act,  but  merely  that  it 
must  be  seized  on  the  land  on  Avhich  it  has  done  the  damage,  and  not 
after  an  interval  during  tvhich  it  has  been  elsewhere.  See,  for  example, 
Boden  v.  Roscoe  (1894)  1  Q.B.  608.  Neither  is  distress  damage  feasant 
a  precautionary  measure  against  probable  damage  in  the  future,  but  a 
security  for  compensation  for  accomplished  damage  in  the  past. 
">   Vaspor  V.  Edivards  (1701)  12  Mod.  p.  660.  «  m^^ 

»  Storey  v.  Robinson  (1795)  6  T.R.  138  ;  Field  v.  Adames  (1840) 
12  A.  &  E.  649. 
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impounded  by  him  in  a  public  pound. i'*  By  statute  he  is 
bound  to  provide  animals  impounded  by  him  with  food  and 
water.^^ 

11.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  distress  damage  feasant 
suspends  the  right  of  action  for  the  damage  complained  of, 
so  long  as  the  detention  of  the  property  continues.  Distress 
and  action  are  alternative  remedies  which  cannot  be  concur- 
rently pursued.  If,  however,  the  property  distrained  perishes 
or  is  lost  without  the  distrainor's  fault,  he  is  remitted  to  his 
right  of  action,  and  so  also  if  the  property  is  restored  to  the 
owner.^2 


i»  Vaspor  V.  Edwards  (1701)  12  Mod.  at  p.  664. 

11  1  &  2  Geo.  V,  c.  27,  s.  7. 

12  Vaspor  V.  Edwards  (1701)  12  Mod.  658  ;  Lehain  v.  Philpott  (1875) 
L.R.  10  Ex.  242  ;  Boden  r.  Roscoe  (1894)  1  Q.B.  608.  As  to  the  eflfect 
of  tender,  and  the  remedies  of  the  owner  for  the  recovery  of  chattels  dis- 
trained damage  feasant,  sec  the  following  cases  :  Six  Carpenters''  case 
8  Co.  Rep.  p.  147a  ;  Gvlliver  v.  Cosens  (1845)  1  C.B.  788  ;  Broime  v. 
Potoell  (1827)  4  Ring.  230;  Sheriff  v.  James  (1823)  1  Ring.  341; 
Anscornh  v.  SJwre  (1808)  1  Camp.  285  ;  Thomas  v.  Harries  (1840)  1  M.  & 
G.  695  ;  Green  v.  Duckett  (1883)  11  Q.R.D.  275  ;  West  v.  Nibbs  (1847) 
4  C.B.  172.  If  no  sufficient  tender  is  made  until  after  impounding 
in  a  public  pound,  and  a  sufficient  tender  is  made  thereafter  and 
refused,  the  remedy  of  the  owner  is  to  replevy  the  chattels.  He  cannot 
sue  in  detinue  or  trover,  nor  can  he  pay  an  excessive  demand  and  then 
sue  for  its  recovery. 


CHAPTER  V 

TRESPASS  TO  LAND 

§  52.  Old  Forms  of  Action.    Trespass  and 
Case 

1.  Under  the  old  system  of  procedure  the  wrong  of  trespass  Forma  of 
to  land  (trespass  quare  clausumf regit)  was  simply  a  special  form  *°!;J°.", :  ^^^^'^ 
of  the  generic  wrong  of  trespass.  This  is  a  convenient  place,  importance, 
therefore,  in  which  to  consider  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  old 
writ  of  trespass  and  its  relation  to  other  forms  of  action.  This 
is  an  inquiry  which  is  still  necessary  and  profitable,  notwith- 
standing the  abolition  of  forms  of  action,  for  at  least  three 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  to  one  who  is  wholl}*  ignorant  of 
the  old  learning  of  writs  and  forms  of  action  many  of  the  older 
authorities  on  liabilities  for  civil  injuries  are  unintelligible  and 
misleading.  Secondly,  even  at  the  present  day,  all  satis- 
factory definition  and  classification  of  the  different  species  of 
such  injuries  must  be  based  on  the  old  procedural  distinctions 
between  forms  of  action,  and  must  conform  to  those  distinc- 
tions except  in  so  far  as  they  no  longer  have  any  relation  to 
the  substantive  law  of  the  present  day.  Thirdly,  questions 
as  to  the  existence,  nature,  and  extent  of  liability  depend 
even  yet  in  many  instances  on  the  particular  kind  of  writ  or 
remedy  that  would  have  been  available  for  the  plaintifE 
under  the  old  practice. 

2.  Omitting  certain  special  remedies  of  minor  importance.  Trespass 
we  may  say  that  under  the  old  practice  the  ordinary  remedies  !}"*!•  *^'^,ulshed 
for  torts  were  two  in  number — namely,  the  action  of  trespass 
and  that  of  trespass  on  the  case  (commonly  called  by  way  of 
abbreviation  cose. simply).  Trespass  was  the  remedy  for  all 
forcible  and  direct  injuries^  whether  to  person,  land,  or  chattels. 
Case,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  supplementary  form  of  action. 

provided  for  all  injuries  not  amounting  to  trespasses — that  is 

jg3  
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to  sa}^  for  all  injuries  which  were  either  not  forcible  or  not 
direct,  but  merely  consequential. 

The  term  forcible  is  here  used  in  a  wide  and  somewhat  un- 
natural sense  to  include  any  act  of  physical  interference  with 
the  person  or  property  of  another.  To  lay  one's  finger  on 
another  person  without  lawful  justification  is  as  much  a  forcible 
injury  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  a  trespass,  as  to  beat 
him  with  a  stick.  To  walk  peacefully  across  another  man's 
land  is  a  forcible  injury  and  a  trespass,  no  less  than  to  break 
into  his  house  vi  et  armis.  But  when  there  is  no  physical  inter- 
ference there  is  no  trespass,  and  the  proper  remedy  is  case : 
as,  for  example,  in  libel,  malicious  prosecution,  or  deceit.^ 

To  constitute  a  trespass,  however,  it  is  not  enough  that 
the  injury  should  be  forcible  ;  it  must  be  also  direct  and  not 
merely  consequential.  An  injury  is  said  to  be  direct  when 
it  follows  so  immediately  upon  the  act  of  the  defendant  that 
it  may  be  termed  part  of  that  act ;  it  is  consequential,  on  the 
other  hand,  when,  by  reason  of  some  obvious  and  visible  inter- 
vening cause,  it  is  regarded,  not  as  part  of  the  defendant's  act, 
but  merely  as  a  consequence  of  it.  In  direct  injuries  the 
defendant  is  charged  in  an  action  of  trespass  with  having  done 
the  thing  complained  of  ;  in  consequential  injuries  he  is 
charged  in  an  action  of  case  with  having  done  something  else, 
by  reason  of  which  {'per  quod)  the  thing  complained  of  has 
come  about.  In  Leame  v.  Bra/j'^  the  distinction  is  thus 
expressed  and  illustrated  by  Le  Blanc,  J.  :  "  In  all  tbe  books 
the  invariable  principle  to  be  collected  is  that  where  the  injury 
is  immediate  on  the  act  done,  there  trespass  lies  ;  but  where 
it  is  not  immediate  on  the  act  done,  but  consequential,  there 
the  remedy  is  in  case.  And  the  distinction  is  well  instanced 
by  the  example  put  of  a  man's  throwing  a  log  into  the  high- 
way ;  if  at  the  time  of  its  being  thrown,  it  hit  any  person, 
it  is  trespass  ;  but  if  after  it  be  thrown,  any  person  going  along 
the  road  receive  an  injury  by  falling  over  it  as  it  lies  there, 
it  is  case.  .  .  .  Trespass  is  the  proper  remedy  for  an  immediate 
mjury  done  by  one  to  another,  but  where  the  injury  is  only 
consequential  from  the  act  done,  there  it  is  case." 

To  take  other  illustrations  of  the  distinction  :  to  plant  a 
tree  with  its  roots  across  the  boundary  of  one's  own  land  is  a 

»  Chilly's  rieading,  I.  UO,  7th  cd.         =  (1803)  3  East  at  p.  602. 
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trespass,  but  to  plant  a  tree  in  one's  own  land  and  to  allow  it  to 
spread  its  roots  or  branches  across  the  boundary  is  no  trespass, 
but  is  actionable  only  in  case,  if  at  all.^  So  the  act  of  throw- 
ing water  into  one's  neighbour's  premises  is  a  trespass  ; 
but  to  fix  a  spout  in  such  a  fashion  that  rain  water  is  dis- 
charged by  it  into  those  premises  is  a  mere  nuisance  actionable 
in  case.'*  Throwing  a  match,  whether  accidentally  or  on 
purpose,  into  another  man's  haystack  is  a  trespass  ;  lighting 
a  fire  on  one's  own  land,  which  spreads  into  the  adjoining 
property  and  burns  a  haystack  there,  is  actionable  only  in 
case. 

3.  This  distinction  between  direct  and  consequential  injury  Trespass  not 
is  not  identical  with  that  betwecMi  intentional  and  accidental  o^T.!tf"^ 
or  negligent  injuryT    Tiiese  are  cioss  divisions.     Trespass  lies  tional  injury, 
for  all  direct  injuries,  whether  wilful  or  merely  negligent.     Case 
is  the  appropriate  remedy  for  all  consequential  injuries,  even 
if  they  are  intended.     This  was  finally  settled  by  the  case  of 
Leame  v.  Bray,^  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  act  of  the 
defendant  in  negligently  driving  his  carriage  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  collision  with  that  of  the  plaintiff  was  actionable  in 
trespass.     "  There    being    an    immediate    injury    from    an 
immediate  act  of  force  by  the  defendant,  the  proper  remedy 
is  trespass,   and   wilfulness   is   not   necessary  to  constitute 
trespass."^  '^ 

3  Lemmon  v.  Wehh  (1894)  3  Cli.  p.  11,  per  Lindley,  L.J. 

*  Retjnolds  v.  Clarke  (1725)  1  Str.  G34  ;   2  Ld.  Raym.  1399. 

*  (1803)  3  East  593.  «  3  East,  p.  600. 

'  This  distinction  between  direct  and  consequential  injuries  does 
not  seem  to  possess  any  logical  basis.  The  distinction  between  an  act 
and  its  consequences — between  doing  a  mischief  and  causing  one — 
seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  indeterminable  difference  in  degree. 
In  popular  speech  every  act  includes  within  its  compass  certain  of  its 
more  immediate  consequences  and  excludes  its  more  remote  conse- 
quences. When  I  pull  the  trigger  of  a  loaded  gun,  at  what  point  in 
the  infinite  series  of  results  does  my  act  stop  and  its  consequences  begin  ? 
In  any  case  the  distinction  in  question  is  not  one  which  is  entitled  to 
any  permanent  recognition  in  a  rational  system  of  law,  being  merely 
an  inheritance  from  an  obsolete  system  of  procedure  and  the  product 
of  historical  accidents  of  development.  In  an  exposition  of  our  law  as 
it  stands,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  recognise  the  distinction,  for  the 
existence  and  extent  of  liability  and  the  nomenclature  and  classifica- 
tion of  civil  injuries  still  depend  upon  it. 

In  the  old  practice  the  distinction  between  trespass  and  case  was 
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3, 

Different  4.  The  term  trespass  has  been  used  by  lawyers  and  laymen 

ferm^fresp^s.  ^^  three  senses  of  varying  degrees  of  generality,     (a)  In  its 
"~  widest  and  original  signification  it  includes  any  wrongful  act — 

any  infringement  or  transgression  of  the  rule  of  right.  This 
use  is  common  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  and  was 
presumably  familiar  when  that  version  was  first  published. 
But  it  never  obtained  recognition  in  the  technical  language 
of  the  law,  and  is  now  archaic  even  in  popular  speech.  (6)  In 
a  second  and  narrower  signification  the  term  means  any  legal 
wrong  for  which  the  appropriate  remedy  was  a  writ  of  trespass 
as  already  defined — viz.  any  direct  and  forcible  injury  to 
persons,  land,  or  chattels,  (c)  The  third  and  narrowest 
meaning  of  the  term  is  that  in  which,  in  accordance  with 
popular  speech,  it  is  limited  to  one  particular  kind  of  trespass 
in  the  second  sense — viz.  the  tort  of  trespass  to  land  (tres- 
pass quare  clausum  fregit).  It  is  with  this  only  that  we 
are  in  the  present  chapter  concerned. 


§  53.   The  Nature  of  Trespass  to  Land 

Trespass  1.  The  wrong  of  trespass  to  land  (trespass  quare  clausum 

T'mlsum  freqit  /^^5'*0  consists  in  the  act  of  (a)  entering  upon  land  in  th^e 
defined.  possession  of  the  plaintiff,  or  (6)  remaining  upon  such  land, 

further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  certain  instances  these  two 
remedies  were  concurrent,  the  plaintiff  having  the  option  of  suing  in  either 
form  of  action  for  the  same  injury.  Thus,  when  a  trespass  produced  not 
only  a  direct  but  also  a  consequential  injury,  the  plaintiff  might  either 
sue  in  trespass  (alleging  the  consequential  injury  as  special  damage),  or 
he  might  waive  the  trespass  and  sue  in  case  for  the  consequential  injury 
as  the  cause  of  action.  Scott  v.  Shepherd  (1772)  2  W.  BL  p.  897,  per 
Blackstonc,  J.  So  also  it  was  settled,  illogically  enough,  that  when 
damage  was  caused  by  negligence,  the  plaintiff  could  always  sue  in 
case,  if  he  pleased,  even  though  the  injury  was  direct ;  yet  in  strict 
l(jgic  trespass  was  in  such  instances  the  exclusive  remedy.  Moreton  v. 
Ilardern  (1825)  4  ]3.  &  C.  223.  Wlicre,  however,  the  injury  was  wilful 
and  direct,  case  was  not  available.  Such  departures  from  the  strict 
application  of  the  distinction  no  longer  concern  us,  for  they  have  left 
tH)  traces  in  the  substantive  law  and  may  now  be  wholly  disregarded. 
On  the  whole  matter,  see  also  Holmes  v.  Mather  (1875)  L.R.  10  Ex. 
p.  268  ;  Morley  v.  Oaisford  (1795)  2  H.  151.  441  ;  Hopper  v.  Reeve  (1817) 
7  Taunt.  698;  Ogle  v.  Barnes  (1799)  8  T.R.  188;  Scott  v.  Shepherd 
(1772)  2  W.  Bl.  892.  The  dissenting  judgment  of  Blackstone,  J., 
in  this  case  must  be  taken  to  l)e  correct  in  principle. 
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or  (c)  placing  any  material  object  upon  it — in  each  case 
without  lawful  justification.. 

2.  Trespass  by  wrongful  entry.     The  commonest  form  of  Entry, 
trespass  consists  in  a  personal  entry  by  the  defendant,  or  by 
some  other  person  through  his  procurement,  into  land  or 
buildings  occupied  by  the  plaintifE.     The  slightest  crossing 

of  the  boundary  is  sufficient — e.g.  to  put  one's  hand  through 
a  window,  or  to  sit  upon  a  fence.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  seem 
essential  that  there  should  be  any  crossing  of  the  boundary 
at  all,  provided  that  there  is  some  physical  contact  with  the 
plaintiff's  property,^ 

3.  This  and  all  other  forms  of  trespass  to  land  are  actionable  Trespass 
per  se  without  any  proof  of  damage.^    If  the  entry  is  inten-  actionable 

r        —  .      '  "  '.       '  .'  per  se. 

tional,  it  is  actionable  even  though  made  under  an  inevitable 
mistake  of  law  or  fact,^  and  therefore  an  action  of  trespass 
may  be  used  to  determine  a  disputed  title  to  land.  An 
accidental,  as  opposed  to  a  mistaken  entry,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  actionable  unless  due  to  neghgence.  No  action 
will  lie  against  a  defendant  whose  horse  runs  away  with  him 
on  a  public  highway,  and  carries  him  without  any  negligence 
of  his  upon  the  adjoining  land  of  the  plaintiff.'* 

4.  Even  he  who  has  a  right  of  entry  on  the  land  of  another  Trespass  by 
for  a  specific  purpose  commits  a  trespass  if  he  enters  for  anv  ^^  "^t  °^  ^^°^' 

^*-  ^  ..  ■  .  /'  °'-  ^ntry. 

other  purpose.  The  chief  appUcation  of  this  rule  is  the  abuse 
of  a  rightof_wa^  pu^ic^  privat^ ;  but  presumibly  the  same 
principle  appHes  to  all  rights  of  entry.  A  public  highway  is 
a  piece  of  land  vested  either  in  some  local  authority  or  in  the 
adjoining  landowners,  and  subject  to  a  public  right  of  way. 
Any  person,  therefore,  who  uses  a  highway  for  any  purpose 
other  than  that  of  passage  (including  the  subordinate  purposes 
reasonably  and  ordinarily  incident  to  passage)  becomes  thereby 
a  trespasser  against  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  like  any  other 
trespasser  may  be  either  sued  in  trespass  or  forcibly  ejected. 
Thus,  it  is  a  trespass  to  depasture  one's  cattle  on  the  highway,^ 

1  Of.  Ch-egory  v.  Piper  (1829)  9  B.  &  C.  591. 

*  Ashhy  V.  White,  2  Ld.  Raym.  p.  955,  per  Holt,  C.J. 

3  Basely  v.  Clarkson  (1682)  3  Lev.  37. 

«  See  Stanley  v.  Powdl  (1891)  1  Q.B.  86;  Holmes  v.  Matlier  (1875) 
L.R.  10  Ex.  261.  These  are  cases  of  trespass  to  the  person,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  principle  applies  generally  to  all  forms  of 
trespass.  ^  Dovaston  v.  Payne  (1795)  2  H.  Bl.  527. 
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Trespass  by 
remaining 
on  land. 


Wrongful. 
possession 
no  Trespass 


'J'respass  by 
])laciiig  things 
on  laud. 


or  to  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  adjoining 
occupier's  right  of  shooting,®  or  of  watching  what  is  being  done 
on  the  adjoining  land.' 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  thing  so  done  in  abuse  of  the 
right  of  entry  should  be  the  cause  of  any  harm  to  the  occupier 
of  the  land  or  to  any  one  else.  It  is  enough  that  it  falls  out- 
side the  purpose  for  which  the  right  is  conferred.  But  if  the 
act  done  on  the  land  is  within  that  purpose,  it  does  not  matter 
what  ulterior  object  the  defendant  may  have  in  exercising 
his  right  of  entry.  Thus,  it  is  not  a  trespass  to  walk  along  a 
highway  with  the  object  of  committing  a  crime  elsewhere.^ 
Moreover,  even  a  wrongful  act  done  upon  the  land  itself 
does  not  make  the  defendant  a  trespasser  within  the  present 
rul e ,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  entered  for  that  purpose. 
If  he  entered  for  a  lawful  purpose,  he  is  no  trespasser  unless 
the  case  is  one  to  which  the  doctrine  of  trespass  ab  initio 
applies.^ 

5.  Trespass  by  remaining  on  land.  Even  a  person  who  has 
lawfully  entered  on  land  in  the  i^oHsession  of  another  commits 
a  tresi)ass  if  he  remains  there  after  his  right  of  entry  has  ceased. 
To  refuse  or  omit  to  leave  the  plaintiff's  land  is  as  much  a  tres- 
pass as  to  enter  originally  without  right.  Thus,  any  person 
who  is  present  by  the  leave  and  license  of  the  occupier  may,  on 
the  termination  of  that  license,  be  sued  or  ejected  as  a  tres- 
passer, if  after  request  he  fails  to  leave  the  premises. ^° 

This  case  must  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  person  law- 
fully in  possession  of  land  who  refuses  or  omits  to  give  it  up  on 
the  termination  of  his  lease  or  other  interest.  A  lessee  holding 
over  is  no  trespasser  ;  for  a  trespass  can  be  committed,  as  we 
shall  see,  only  against  the  person  in  the  present  possession  of 
the  property.'^ 

6.  Trespass  by  placing  things  on  land.     It  is  a  trespass  to 

«  Harrison  v.  Duke  of  Rutland  (1893)  1  Q.B.  142. 

»  Hickman  v.  Ilaiseij  (1900)  1  Q/H.  752. 

'  Harrison  v.  Duke  of  Rutland  (1893)  1  Q.B.  p.  158,  per  Kay,  L.J. 

»  Hickman  v.  Maiscy  (1900)  1  Q.B.  at  p.  757,  per  Collins,  L.J. 

"  Winterhourne  v.  Morgan  (1809)  11  East  395;  Play  fair  v.  Mus- 
grove  (1845)  14  M.  &  W.  239  ;  Ash  v.  Daivnei/  (1852)  8  Ex.  237  ;  Wood 
V.  Leadbitter  (1845)  13  M.  &  W.  838. 

^^  Hey  V.  Moorhouse  (1839)  6  Biug.  N.C.  52 ;  Newton  v.  Harland 
(1840)  1  M.  &  O.  p.  659. 
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cause  any  physical  object  to  cross  the  boundary  of  the  plain- 
tiff's land,  or  even  to  come  into  physical  contact  with  the  land, 
even  though  there  may  be  no  crossing  of  the  boundary  :  for 
example,  to  turn  cattle  upon  tlie  land,  or  to  throw  stones 
upon  it,  or  to  drive  nails  into  a  wall,  or  to  pile  rubbish 
against  it.^^ 

In  all  such  cases,  in  order  to  be  actionable  as  a  trespass 
the  injury  must  be  direct,  within  the  meaning  of  the  distinction 
between  direct  and  consequential  injuries  which  has  been 
already  explained  as  determining  the  line  between  trespass 
and  case.  It  is  a  trespass,  and  therefore  actionable  fer  se, 
directly  to  place  material  objects  upon  another's  land  ;  it 
is  not  a  trespass,  but  at  the  most  a  nuisance  or  other  wrong 
actionable  only  on  proof  of  damage,  to  do  an  act  which 
consequentially  results  in  the  entry  of  such  objects.  To 
throw  stones  upon  one's  neighbour's  premises  is  the  wrong 
of  trespass  ;  to  allow  stones  from  a  ruinous  chimney  to  fall 
upon  those  premises  is  the  wrong  of  nuisance.^^ 

7.  That  trespass  by  way  of  personal  entry  is  a  continuing  Continuing 
injury,  lasting  as  long  as  the  personal  presence  of  the  wrong-  '^^•^P'*^^®*^''^- 
doer,  and  giving  rise  to  actions  de  die  in  diem  so  long  as  it  lasts, 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  "  A  continuation  of  every  trespass  is 
in  law  a  new  trespass. "^^  It  is  well  settled,  however,  that  the 
same  characteristic  belongs  in  law  even  to  those  trespasses 
which  consist  in  placing  things  upon  the  plaintiff's  land.  Such 
a  trespass  continues  until  it  has  been  abated  by  the  removal 
of  the  thing  which  is  thus  trespassing  ;  successive  actions  will 
lie  from  day  to  day  until  it  is  so  removed  ;  and  in  each  action 
damages  (unless  awarded  in  lieu  of  an  injunction)  are  assessed 

"  Chitty's  Pleading,  I.  199,  7th  ed. :  Pickering  v.  Rudd  (1815) 
4  Camp.  p.  220  ;   Gregory  v.  Piper  (1829)  9  B.  &  C.  591. 

^*  It  is  true  that  under  the  old  practice  the  wrong  of  allowing  cattle 
to  stray  into  another's  land  was  dealt  with  by  writ  of  trespass,  but  this 
must  be  regarded  as  an  anomaly.  Chitty's  Pleading,  I.  202,  7th  ed. 
To  drive  cattle  upon  another's  land  is  a  true  trespass  ;  to  allow  them 
by  default  of  fencing  or  watching  to  escape  into  another's  land  is  not 
in  truth  a  trespass,  but  a  nuisance,  and  in  strictness  the  remedy  ought 
to  have  been  in  case.  It  is  impossible  logically  to  class  the  escape  of 
cattle  as  a  trespass,  and  the  escape  of  water  as  a  nuisance.  There 
seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  the  straying  of  cattle  is 
actionable  per  se,  any  more  than  any  other  kind  of  nuisance  is. 

^*  Winterbourne  v.  Morgan  (1809)  11  East  p.  405. 
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only  up  to  the  date  of  the  action. ^^  Whether  this  doctrine  is 
either  logical  or  convenient  may  be  a  question,  but  it  has  been 
repeatedly  decided  to  be  the  law.  Thus,  in  Holmes  v.  Wilson,'^^ 
the  defendants,  highway  authorities,  supported  a  road  by 
building  buttresses  for  it  on  the  plaintiff's  land,  who  sued  in 
trespass  and  accepted  money  paid  into  Court  in  full  satis- 
faction. Yet  it  was  held  that  this  was  no  bar  to  a  subsequent 
action  between  the  same  parties  for  the  further  continuance 
of  the  buttresses  there.  So  in  Hudson  v.  Nicholson^'^  the 
defendant  wrongfully  placed  certain  timbers  on  the  adjoining 
land  in  order  to  support  his  house.  This  land  having  been 
subsequently  purchased  by  the  plaintiff,  he  was  held  entitled 
to  sue  in  trespass  for  the  continuance  of  the  timbers  on  his 
property.^  ^ 
Distinguished  These  cases  of  continuing  trespass  must  be  distinguished 
from  cases  of  the  continuing  consequences  of  trespass 


continuing  , 

consequences  over  and  done  with.  If  I  trespass  on  another's  land,  and 
o  respass.  jQ^j^g  ^j^  excavation  there,  the  trespass  ceases  so  soon  as 
I  leave  the  land,  and  does  not  continue  until  I  have  filled  the 
excavation  up  again.  Consequently  only  one  action  will  lie, 
and  in  it  full  damages  are  recoverable  for  both  the  past  and 
the  future. ^^  Aliter  if  I  have  brought  a  heap  of  soil  and  left 
it  on  the  plaintiff's  land. 
Trf.gpagq  8.  lu  gcucral  lic  who  owns  or  possesses  the  surface  of  land 

siSace  owns  or  possesses  all  the  underlying  strata  also. 2°    Any  entry 

""  beneath  the  surface,  therefore,  at  whatever  depth,  is  an  action- 

able trespass  ;  as  when  the  owner  of  an  adjoining  coal-mine 
takes  coal  from  under  the  plaintiff's  land.  Where  the  posses- 
sion of  the  surface  has  become  separated  from  that  of  the 
subsoil  (as  by  a  conveyance  of  the  subsoil  for  mining  purposes, 
reserving  the  surface)  any  infringement  of  the  horizontal 
boundary  thus  created  is  a  trespass. 

9.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  ownership  and  possession 
of  land  bring  with  them  the  ownership  and  possession  of  the 

'5  Supra,  s.  38  (5),  (C),  (9). 

i«  (1839)  10  A.  &  E.  503.  i'  (1839)  5  M.  &  W.  437. 

"  See  also  Bowyer  v.  Cooke  (1847)  4  C.B.  230. 

"  Clegg  v.  Dearden  (1848)  12  Q.B.  r)7G. 

*o  (hrbf'lt  V.  /////  (1870)  h.U.  9  Eq.  p.  (173.  As  to  the  ownership  of 
the  subsoil  of  iiighways,  see  Coverdale  v.  C/iarUon  (ISIS)  4  Q.13.D.  104  ; 
Mayor  of  Tunhridgc  Wells  v.  Baird  (189C)  A.C.  434. 
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column  of  space  above  the  surface  ad  infinitum.  Cujus  est 
solum,  ejus  est  usque  ad  coelum.^^  This  is  doubtless  true  to 
this  extent,  that  the  owner  of  the  land  has  the  right  to  use  for 
his  own  purposes,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons,  the  space 
above  it  ad  infinitum.  He  may  build  the  Tower  of  Babel  if 
he  pleases,  and  may  remove  all  things  situated  above  the 
surface,  even  though  they  are  the  property  of  others,  and 
though  their  presence  there  does  him  no  harm  and  is  no 
wrong  for  which  he  has  any  right  of  action  against  their 
owners.  Thus,  he  may  cut  the  overhanging  branches  of  a 
tree  growing  in  his  neighbour's  land,  whether  they  do  him 
harm  or  not  ;2-  yet  he  has  no  right  of  action  against  the 
owner  of  the  tree  unless  he  can  show  actual  damage. ^'^  So 
he  may  cut  and  remove  a  telegraph  or  other  electric  wire 
stretched  through  the  air  above  his  land,  at  whatever  height 
it  may  be,  and  whether  he  can  show  that  he  suffers  any  harm 
or  inconvenience  from  it  or  not.-^ 

It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that  an  entry  above 
the  surface  is  in  itself  an  actionable  trespass  ;  nor  is  there  arvy 
sufficient  authorityjthat  this  is.;iu.  Such  an  extension  of  the 
rights  of  a  landowner  would  be  an  unreasonable  restriction  of 
the  right  of  the  public  to  the  use  of  the  atmospheric  space 
above  the  earth's  surface.  It  would  make  it  an  actionable 
wrong  to  fly  a  kite,  or  send  a  message  by  a  carrier  pigeon,  or 
ascend  in  a  balloon,  or  fire  artillery,  even  in  cases  where  no 
actual  or  probable  damage,  danger,  or  inconvenience  could 
be  proved  by  the  subjacent  landowners.  The  state  of  the 
authorities  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any 
confidence  what  the  law  on  this  point  really  is.  It  is  sub- 
mitted, however,  that  there  can  be  no  trespass  without 
some  physical  contact  with  the  land  (including,  of  course, 
buildings,  trees,  and  other  things  attached  to  the  soil),  and 
that  a  mere  entry  into  the  air-space  above  the  land  is  not 
an  actionable  wrong  unless  it  causes  some  harm,  danger,  or 
inconvenience  to  the  occupier  of  the  surface.     When  any 

"  Co.  Litt.  4a  ;   Corhett  v.  Hill  (1870)  L.R.  9  Eq.  G71. 
"  Lemmon  v.  Webb  (1895)  A.C.  1. 
"  Smith  V.  Giddy  (1904)  2  K.B.  448. 

"  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  v.   United  Telephone  Co.  (1884)  13 
Q.B.D.  p.  927,  per  Fry,  L.J. 
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such  harm,  danger,  or  inconvenience  does  exist,  there  is  a 
cause  of  action  in  the  nature  of  a  nuisance.^^ 


Plaintiff 
must  be  in 
possession. 


§  54.    The  Title  of  the  Plaintiff 

1.  A  trespass  is  actionable  only  at  the  suit  of  him  who  is  in 
possession  of  the  land.  Thisform  of  injury  is  essentially  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  possession,  not  of  the  right  of  property. 
It  is  a  distuTBance  ot  tlie  right  ot  exclusive  use  vested  in  the 
occupier  of  land.  Ownership  unaccompanied  by  possession  is 
protected  by  other  remedies,  but  not  by  an  action  of  trespass. ^ 
Thus,  a  landlord  cannot  sue  for  a  mere  trespass  to  land  in  the 
occupation  of  his  tenant  ;  such  an  action  can  be  brought  only 
by  the  tenant.  The  landlord  has  no  right  of  action  unless  he 
can  prove  more  than  a  mere  trespass — viz.  actual  harm  done 
to  the  property,  of  such  sort  as  to  affect  the  value  of  his  rever- 
sionary interest  in  it.^ 

*^  In  Pickering  v.  Rudd  (1815)  4  Camp.  219,  trespass  was  brought 
for  the  fixing  by  the  defendant  on  his  own  land  of  a  board  which 
projected  into  the  space  above  the  plaintiff's  land.  But  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  said  :  "  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  trespass  to  interfere  vnth.  the 
column  of  air  superincumbent  on  the  close.  ...  If  this  board  over- 
hanging the  plaintift''s  garden  be  a  trespass,  it  would  follow  that  an 
aeronaut  is  liable  to  an  action  of  trespass  quare  clausum  fregit  at  the 
suit  of  the  occupier  of  every  field  over  which  his  balloon  passes  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage.  ...  If  any  damage  arises  from  the  object  which 
overhangs  the  close  the  remedy  is  by  an  action  on  the  case."  See  alfo 
Clifton  V.  Viscount  Bury  (1887)  4  T.L.R.  8  (firing  of  projectiles).  On 
the  otlier  hand,  in  Wrmdsworth  Board  of  Works  v.  United  Telephone  Co. 
(1884)  13  Q.B.D.  904,  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  that  any  entry  into  the  space  above  a  plaintiff's  land  is  action- 
able as  a  trespass  per  se.  See  pp.  915,  919,  927.  See  also  Kenyon  v. 
Hart  (1865)  6  B.  &  S.  p.  252,  per  Blackburn,  J.  In  Fay  v.  Prentice 
(1845)  1  C.B.  828,  Baten's  case,  9  Rep.  53,  and  PenruddocFs  case, 
5  Rep.  100,  projections  over  the  plaintiff's  land  were  dealt  with  as 
nuisances,  not  as  trespasses.  As  to  tilings  placed  over  a  pubhc  high- 
way, see  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  v.  United  Telephone  Co.  (1884) 
13  Q.B.D.  904.  See  also  Andreivs  v.  Ahertillery  Urban  Council  (1911) 
2  Ch.  pp.  406,  408,  413,  415. 

1  Cooper  v.  CraUree  (1882)  20  Ch.D.  589  ;  Wallis  v.  Hands  (1893) 
2  Ch.  75  ;  Harrison  v.  Blackburn  (1804)  17  C.B.  (N.S.)  678  ;  Turner  v. 
Cameron's  Coal  Co.  (1850)  5  Ex.  932. 

*  The  rights  of  reversionary  owners  will  be  considered  in  a  later 
chapter,  s.  96. 
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2.  For  the  same  reason  the  mere  use  of  land,  without  the  Use  of  land 
exclusive  possession  oi  it,  is  not  a  sufficient  title  to  found  an  ^^^'?'^"*'  po^- 


action  of  trespass  for  the  disturbance  of  that  use.  Thus,  in  sufficient, 
general  a  lodger  or  boarder  has  no  possession  of  the  room  in 
which  he  is  lodged,  and  cannot  sue  in  trespass  for  any  disturb- 
ance of  his  use  of  it.^  So  with  a  guest  at  an  inn  or  in  a  private 
house,  or  with  a  domestic  servant  or  other  member  of  a  house- 
hold. So  also  with  the  use  of  a  seat  in  a  theatre  or  a  railway 
carriage,  or  the  right  to  post  advertisements  on  a  wall  or  hoard- 
ing. Whether  a  person  having  thus  the  use  of  land  without 
the  possession  of  it  has  any  remedy  at  all  against  a  stranger 
who  disturbs  him  is  a  questio-n  which  we  shall  consider  later. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  to  note  that  he  cannot  sue  as 
for  a  trespass  to  land,  or  exercise  the  rights  of  self-help  avail- 
able in  the  case  of  trespassers.* 

3.  The  mere  de  facto  and  wrongful  possession  of  land  is  a  Jus  tcriU  no 
valid  title  of  right  against  all  persons  who  cannot  show  a  better  actbn  of " 
title  in~thoni.scTves,  and  is  therefore  sufficient  tr>  support  an  trespass. 
action  of  trespassligainst  such  person.     Just  as  a  legal  title 

to  land  without  the  possession  of  it  is  insufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose, so  conversely  the  possession  of  it  without  legal  title  is 
enough.  In  other  words,  no  defendant  in  an  action  of  trespass 
can  plead  the  jus  tertii — -the  rifjht  of  possession  outstanding 
in  some  third  person — as  against  the  fact  of  possession  in  the 
plaintifE.^  Adversus  extraneos  vitiosa  possessio  prodesse  solet. 
It  is  otherwise,  of  course,  if  the  defendant  has  done  the  act 
complained  of  by  the  authority,  precedent  or  subsequent,  of 
him  who  is  thus  rightfully  entitled. 

4.  Trespass  hij  relation.     He  who  has  a  right  to  the  imme-  Trespass 
diate  possession  of  land,  and  enters  in  the  exercise  of  that  right,    '^  ^^^  ^°^- 
is  then  deemed  by  a  legal  fiction  to  have  been  in  possession 

ever  since  the  accrual  of  his  right  of  entry,  and  may  accord- 
ingly sue  for  any  trespass  committed  since  that  time.  This 
is  known  as  the  doctrine  of  trespass  by  relation,  because  the 
plaintiff's  possession  relates  back  to  the  time  when  he  first 
acquired  a  right  to  the  possession.     Since  the  abolition  of 

3  Allan  V.  Liverpool  (1874)  L.R.  9  Q.B.  p.  191.         «  Supra,  s.  47  (2). 

5  Graham  v.  Peat  (1801)  1  East  244  ;  Chambers  v.  Donaldson  (1809) 
11  East  65  ;  Corporation  of  Hastings  v.  Ivall  (1874)  L.R.  19  Eq.  at 
p.  585. 
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forms  of  action  the  rule  has  lost  most  of  its  importance  ;  but 
as  it  still  in  certain  cases  affects  the  substantive  law,  it  cannot 
be  disregarded  as  obsolete. 

Thus,  a  person  wrongfully  disseised  of  his  land  may  after 
re-entry  sue  for  any  trespass  committed  on  the  land  during 
the  period  of  his  dispossession.     So  a  lessee  may  sue  for  a 
trespass  done  between  the  granting  of  the  lease  and  his  entry 
in  pursuance  of  it.     So  a  landlord  entitled  to  re-enter  after  the 
termination  of  the  lease  may  after  re-entry  sue  for  any  trespass 
committed  since  the  lease  determined.     We  shall  sec  in  the 
next  chapter  how  the  action  for  mesne  profits  in  case  of  dis- 
possession is  founded  on  the  same  rule  of  trespass  by  relation. 
"  Before  entry  and  actual  possession,"  says  Blackstone,^ 
"  one  cannot  maintain  an  action  of  trespass,  though  he  hath 
the  freehold  in  law.     And  therefore  an  heir  before  entry  cannot 
have  this  action  against  an  abator  ;   though  a  disseisee  might 
have  it  against  the  disseisor  for  the  injury  done  by  the  disseisin 
itself  J  at  which  time  the  plaintiff  was  seized  of  the  land  ;   but 
he  cannot  have  it  for  any  act  done  after  the  disseisin,  until  he 
hath  gained  possession  by  re-entry  ;    and  then  he  may  well 
maintain  it  for  the  intermediate  damage  done  ;   for  after  his 
re-entry  the  law  by  a  kind  of  jus  postUminii  supposes  the  free- 
hold to  have  all  along  continued  in  him."     So  in  Newton  v. 
Harland,'^  Bosanquet,  J.,  says  :  "  The  lessor  who  is  out  of  pos- 
session cannot  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  tenant 
holding  over.     He  must  first  acquire  a  lawful  possession  before 
he  can  maintain  such  action.     But  if  the  lessor  enters  upon 
the  land  to  take  possession,  he  may  treat  as  trespassers  all 
those  who  afterwards  come  upon  it,  or  who  having  unlawfully 
taken  possession  wrongfully  continue  upon  the  land."     So  in 
Anderson  v.  Raddiffe^  it  is  said  :    "  When  once  there  is  an 
entry  by  the  person  having  title,  we  look  to  the  date  when 
the  title  accrued,  and  consider  him  in  possession  t'rom  that 
time  for  the  purposes  of  the  action  of  trespass?^  \     . 

«  Comm.  III.  210.  '  (1840)  1  M.  &  G.  p.  G59. 

«  (1860)  29  L.J.  Q.B.  p.  128. 

»  Sco  also  Barnell  v.  Earl  of  Gmldjord  (1855)  11  Ex.  19;  Litchfield 
V.  Ready  (1850)  5  Ex.  9:J9  ;  Butcher  v.  Butcher  (1827)  7  B.  &  C.  399  ; 
Hey  V.  Moorhuuse  (18.39)  GlJing.  N.C,  52  ;  Ocean  Accident  Corporatiori 
V.  Ilfurd  Gas  Co,  (1905)  2  K.B.  493. 
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5.  One  tenant  in  common  or  joint  tenant  of  land  cannot  sue  Trespass  as 

his,  co-tenant  in  an  action  of  trespass  unless  the  act  of  the  ''^^^^^^^n 
1    T     t      ,  ~         .,        /,  \         1  1         ^      ■  "'  co-owners. 

defendant  amounts  either  (J )  to  the  total  exchision  or  ouster  of 

the  plaintiff,  or  (2)  to  destructive  waste  of  the  common  pro- 
perty. For  each  of  the  co-tenants  is  entitled  to  the  possession 
of  the  land,  to  use  it  in  a  proper  manner,  and  to  take  from  it 
the  fruits  and  profits  of  that  user.  If  one  of  the  owners 
receives  from  the  common  property  a  larger  share  of  the 
profits  than  that  to  which  he  is  entitled,  this  is  no  tort  against 
the  other  owner,  but  the  proper  remedy  is  an  action  for  an 
account.^" 


§  55.  Trespass  ab  Initio 

1.  Hewho  enters  on  another's  land  by  authority  of  law.  Trespass 
and  is  subsequently  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  that  authority  by  "^  ^^"''^o- 
committing  a  wrong  of  misfeasance  against  that  person,  is 
deemed  to  have  entered  without  authority,  and  is  therefore 

liable  as  a  trespasser  db  initio  for  the  entry  itself  and  for  a]} 
things  JMie  by  him  thereunder  which  cannot  be  justified 
save  asoone  under  lawful  entry. 

2.  This  rule,  which  is  known  as  that  of  trespass  ab  initio,  Not  limited 
applies  not  merely  to  entry  upon  land,  but  to  all  other  acts  ^^  land!^^^ 
which,  unless  done  by  some  special  authority  of  law,  would 

have  amounted  under  the  old  practice  to  the  wrong  of  trespass 
whether  to  the  land,  goods,  or  person  of  another  :  for  example, 
the  seizure  of  cattle  damage  feasant.  If  such  an  authority 
is  subsequently  abused  by  doing  a  wrongful  act  under  cover 
of  it,  it  is  cancelled  ah  initio  or  retrospectively  and  deemed 
never  to  have  existed,  so  that  the  exercise  of  it  becomes  action- 
able as  a  trespass.  In  other  words,  in  an  action  of  trespass  to 
land,  goods,  or  person,  a  plea  that  the  act  was  done  under 
authority  of  law  may  be  effectively  met  by  a  replication  that 
the  authority  was  subsequently  abused. 

3.  The  leading  authority  for  this  doctrine  is  the  case  known  Six  Carpen- 
as  the  Six  Carpenters'  case,  reported  by  Coke.     There  it  is  ®^^  '^^^^' 

"  Jacobs  V.  Seward  (1872)  L.R.  5  H.L.  464  ;  Wilkinson  y.  Haygarth 
(1847)  12  Q.B.  837  ;  Murrarj  v.  Hall  (1849)  7  C.B.  441.  For  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  rights  inter  se  of  co-owners  of  land  or  chattels,  see  Lindley 
on  Partnership,  pp.  32-38,  7th  ed, 


the  rule. 
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said  :^  "  When  an  entry,  authority,  or  license  is  given  to  any 
one  by  the  law,  and  he  doth  abuse  it,  he  shall  be  a  trespasser 
ab  initio.  .  .  .  The  law  gives  authority  to  enter  into  a  common 
inn  or  tavern  ;  so  to  the  lord  to  distrain  ;  to  the  owner  of  the 
ground  to  distrain  damage  feasant ;  to  him  in  reversion  to  see 
if  waste  be  done  ;  to  the  commoner  to  enter  upon  the  land  to 
see  his  cattle  ;  and  such  like.  But  if  he  who  enters  into  the 
inn  or  tavern  doth  a  trespass,  as  if  he  carries  away  anything  ; 
or  if  the  lord  who  distrains  for  rent  or  the  owner  for  damage 
feasant  works  or  kills  the  distress  ;  or  if  he  who  enters  to  see 
waste  breaks  the  house  or  stays  there  all  night ;  or  if  the 
commoner  cuts  down  a  tree  ;  in  these  and  the  like  cases  the 
law  adjudges  that  he  entered  for  that  purpose  ;  and  because 
the  act  which  demonstrates  it  is  a  trespass,  he  shall  be  a 
trespasser  ah  initio.  So  if  a  purveyor  takes  my  cattle  by  force 
of  a  commission  for  the  King's  house,  it  is  lawful ;  but  if  he 
sells  them  in  the  market,  now  the  first  taking  is  wrongful." 

Effects  of  4.  The  rule  is  primarily  one  of  procedure,  the  effect  of  it 

under  the  old  practice  being  that  a  writ  of  trespass  would  lie 
for  the  entry  or  seizure  itself,  instead  of  a  writ  of  trespass  or 
of  case  for  the  subsequent  abuse  only.  In  this  respect  the 
rule  has  now  lost  its  significance  ;  but  its  secondary  effect 
upon  the  substantive  law  still  remains — viz.  that  it  enables 
the  plaintiff  to  recover  damages  for  the  entire  transaction, 
and  not  merely  for  the  wrongful  portion  of  it.  If,  for  example, 
the  defendant  rightfully  seizes  the  plaintiff's  horse  damage 
feasant,  but  subsequently  injures  or  sells  it,  he  is  liable  in 
damages  for  the  seizure  itself  in  an  action  which  under  the 
old  practice  would  have  been  trespass  de  bonis  asportatis.^ 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  legal  fiction  due  to  the  misplaced 
ingenuity  of  some  medieval  pleader  should  have  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  its  existence  and  oppressive  operation 
in  modern  law.  It  has  been  abohshed  by  statute  in  the  case 
of  distress  for  rent  and  in  certain  other  instances,  but  it 
ought  to  be  wholly  eliminated  from  the  law. 

Limits  of  5.  The  rule  applies  only  to  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  an 

"  entry,  authority,  or  license  given  to  any  one  by  the  law," 
as  in  the  examples  already  given  in  the  extract  from  the  Six 

»  (1610)  8  Co.  Rep.  146a.     Smith's  L.C.  I.  132,  11th  ed. 

2  Oxley  V.  Walts  (1785)  1  T.R.  12  ;  Bagshatvv.  Goward,  Cro.  Jac.  147. 


the  rule. 
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Carpenters'  case.  "  Where  an  entry,  authority,  or  license  is 
given  by  the  party,  and  he  abuses  it,  there  he  must  be  punished 
for  his  abuse,  but  shall  not  be  a  trespasser  ah  initio."^ 

6.  The  rule  applies  only  when  the  subsequent  abuse  amounts  Does  not 
to  a  positive  wronoful  act,  as  opposed  to  a  mere  omission  oF'^^fPp^.,^'^^^  ^j 
non-feasance.     Thus,  in  the  Six  Carpenters'  case  itself  it  was  omission, 
resolved  that  the  defendant  was  not  a  trespasser  ab  initio 

merely  because  he  refused  to  pay  for  the  quart  of  wine  and 
the  pennyworth  of  bread  which  he  bought  and  consumed  in 
the  plaintiff's  inn.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  not  trespass 
ah  initio  to  refuse  to  deliver  up  a  distress  after  payment  or 
tender  of  the  rent  or  compensation  due  to  the  distrainor. 
The  remedy  is  trover,  detinue,  or  replevin,  not  trespass.*  So 
a  sheriff  is  not  a  trespasser  ab  initio  because  he  wrongfully  omits 
to  discharge  at  the  proper  time  a  prisoner  in  his  custody.^  ** 

7.  The  rule  of  trespass  ab  initio  does  not  apply  to  irregu-  Does  not 
larities  committed  in  the  course  of  an  otherwise  lawful  distress  ^j^^iji^ss" 
for  rent,  for  it  has  been  abrogated  in  this  particular  case  by  torrent, 
statute. '^     To  distress  damage  feasant,  however,  the  old  law 

still  applies.^ 

'  Six  Carpenters''  case  (1610)  8  Rop.  146b. 

*  West  V.  Nibbs  (1847)  4  C.B.  172. 

s  Smith  V.  Egginion  (1837)  7  A.  &  E.  167. 

*  It  has  been  suggested,  in  consequence  of  expressions  used  in  the 
Six  Carpenters'  case,  that  the  true  distinction  is  not  between  misfeas- 
ance and  non-feasance,  but  between  acts  wliich  do  and  tliose  wliich  do 
not  under  tlie  old  practice  amount  to  trespass.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  reconcile  such  an  interpretation  wth  the  authorities.  To  work  a 
horse  Avhich  has  been  lawfully  seized  damage  feasant  is  not  in  itself  a 
trespass,  but  it  clearly  makes  the  distrainor  a  trespasser  ab  initio. 
Oxlerj  V.  Watts  (1785)  1  T.R.  12.  Conversely,  to  remain  on  premises 
after  the  determination  of  a  right  of  entry  is  a  trespass,  and  yet  it 
seems  the  better  opinion  that  it  does  not  amount  to  a  trespass  ab 
initio.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  reconcile  all  the  dicta  or  even 
all  the  decisions  on  this  most  confused  and  unsatisfactory  branch  of 
law.  '  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  s.  19. 

*  It  seems  that  a  lawful  entry  does  not  become  by  abuse  a  trespass 
ab  initio,  unless  that  abuse  has  reference  to  and  so  takes  away  the 
entire  ground  and  reason  of  the  entry.  If  there  remains  any  inde- 
pendent ground  or  reason  of  entry,  which  is  unaffected  by  the  abuse, 
it  will  suffice  to  justify  the  entry  and  protect  it  from  the  rule  of  trespass 
ab  initio.  Thus,  if  a  landlord  enters  lawfully  to  distrain,  and  seizes 
several  chattels,  some  of  which  are  properly  (hstrainable,  and  some  of 
which  are  not,  he  is  not  even  at  common  law  a  trespasser  ab  initio 
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§  56.  The  Measure  of  Damages  in  Trespass 

1.  When  a  trespass  has  caused  physical  damage  to  the 
land,  the  measure  oi  damages  is  tlie  loss  thcreh}'  caiiscil  t(j  the 
plaintitl^,  whieli  in  all  ordinary  cases  is  measured  hy  the  icsult.- 
mg  diminution  in  the  va]u(^  of  the  propei't}-.  The  measure  of 
damages  is  not  the  cost  of  reinstatement^  the  cost  of  restoi'ing 
the  land  to  the  condition  in  which  it  formerly  was — a  cost 
which  may  greatly  exceed  the  actual  diminution  in  the  value 
of  the  land.  Thus,  if  soil  is  wrongfully  removed  from  the 
plaintiff's  land,  he  cannot  recover  the  cost  of  supplying  its 
place  with  new  soil ;  nor  if  an  old  building  is  pulled  down 
can  he  recover  the  cost  of  putting  up  a  new  one,  but  merely 
the  value  of  the  old.^ 

2.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  an  action  of  trespass  de 
facto  possession  is  a  good  title  as  against  a  wrongdoer.-  What, 
then,  is  the  measure  of  damages  in  such  a  case  ?  Is  a  mere 
possessor  without  lawful  title  enabled  not  only  to  sue  a  wrong- 
doer in  trespass,  but  also  to  recover  the  same  damages  as  if  he 
were  the  lawful  owner  ?  On  this  point  there  is  no  authority, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  rule  in  the  case  of 
land  should  be  different  from  the  rule  in  the  case  of  chattels  ; 
and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  well-established  law  that  a  possessor 
recovers  the  same  damages  as  an  owner  .^ 

3.  When  a  tenant  or  other  person  in  rightful  occupation 
of  land  with  a  limited  interest  in  it  sues  in  trespass,  what  is  the 

by  reason  of  this  abuse  ;  for  it  does  not  go  to  the  whole  justification 
of  his  entry.  He  can  still  justify  it  by  reference  to  the  chattels  which 
he  has  lawfully  distrained.  Harvey  v.  Pocock  (1843)  11  M.  &  W.  740. 
On  the  same  principle,  if  all  the  chattels  seized  were  la\vfully  dis- 
trainable,  but  he  subsequently  committed  an  illegal  act  with  respect 
to  some  of  them,  he  would  not,  even  before  the  Distress  for  Rent  Act, 
have  been  a  trespasser  ah  initio  with  respect  to  all.  Dod  v.  Monger 
(1704)  6  Mod.  215.  If  such  cases  are  carried  out  to  their  logical 
consequences,  they  cut  down  considerably  the  doctrine  of  trespass 
ah  initio  as  it  was  understood  in  the  time  of  the  Six  Carpenters. 

1  Witlmm.  V.  Kershaw  (1880)  IG  Q.B.I).  C13  ;  Jones  v.  Gooday  (1841) 
8  M.  &  W.  146  ;  Wigsell  v.  Hcliool  for  Indigent  Blind  (1882)  8  Q.B.D. 
.'}r>7;  H asking  v.  Phillips  (1848)  3  Ex.  1C8  ;  Lodge  Holes  Colliery  v. 
Wcdneshnry  Corporation  (1908)  A.C.  323.  2  Supra,  s.  54  (3). 

3  Armory  v.  Delamirie  (1721)  I  Str.  505.  See  The  Winkfeld  (1902) 
P.  42. 
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measure  of  damages  ?  Is  it  the  damage  done  to  his  own 
limited  interest,  or  is  it  the  whole  damage  done  to  the  land  ? 
On  this  point  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  authority  ;  but 
it  is  settled  that  the  bailee  of  chattels  can  recover  in  trespass 
or  trover  the  whole  value  of  the  property,  and  not  merely  the 
value  of  his  interest  in  it  (holding  the  surplus  in  trust  for  the 
owner  or  other  persons  interested  in  the  property)  ;*  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  occupier  of  land  should  be  in 
a  different  position.  If  a  plaintiff  in  wrongful  possession  of 
land  without  any  title  at  all  can  recover  full  damages,  a 
plaintiff  in  rightful  possession  with  a  limited  interest  cannot 
be  in  a  worse  position. 

4.  ,When  a  trespass  consists  in  some  beneficial  use  wrong-  Compensa- 


fuU^  made  oFthe  plaintiff's  land,  even  if  it  causes  no  damage  *^°"  ^°^ 


beneficial  uso 

the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  claim  by  way  of  damages  a  reason-  of  land. 
able  remuneration  for  that  use,  as  if  it  had  been  had  under 
an  agreement :  and  in  this  remuneration  compensation  for 
any  damage  done  to  the  land  will  be  include (L  Thus,  in 
Whitivham  v.  Westminster  Brijmho  Coal  Co.^  the  defendant 
company  had  for  a  considerable  period  made  use  of  the 
plaintiff's  land  for  the  purpose  of  tipping  upon  it  the  spoil 
from  their  colliery,  so  that  the  land  was  rendered  useless  for 
any  other  purpose.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that 
the  proper  measure  of  damages  was  not  the  mere  market 
value  of  the  land,  but  the  amount  which  the  defendants 
would  have  had  to  pay  the  plaintiff  by  way  of  reasonable 
remuneration  for  such  use  of  the  land  under  a  contract — 
that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  the  land  for  tipping  purposes  to 
the  defendants  themselves.  "  If  one  person,"  says  Lindley, 
L.J.,^  "  has  without  leave  of  another  been  using  that  other's 
land  for  his  own  purposes,  he  ought  to  pay  for  such  user." 
And  according  to  Rigby,  L.J.  :  '  "  The  principle  is  that  a 
trespasser  shall  not  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  another 
person's  land  without  in  some  way  compensating  that  other 
person  for  that  user."     The  same  principle  applies  to  the 

*  The  WinJcfield  (1902)  P.  42.  As  to  trespass  to  land,  see  Twyman 
V.  Knowles  (1853)  13  C.B.  222,  but  note  that  the  defendant  was  him- 
self the  lessee  of  the  land,  and  therefore  could  not  be  liable  except  to  the 
extent  of  the  plaintiff's  interest. 

s  (1896)  2  Ch.  538.  «  Ihid.  p.  541.  '  Ibid.  p.  543. 
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unlawful  use  of  a  way  over  another's  land  ;  even  though  no 
harm  has  been  done  to  the  land,  a  reasonable  rent  for  such  a 
way  may  be  recovered  as  damages.^ 

5,  When  part  of  the  land  has  been  wronp^ullv  severed  and 
turned  into  a  chattel,  the  value  of  that  chattel  is  sometimes 
greater  and  sometimes  less  than  the  resulting  diminution  in_ 


the  value  of  the  land.^  To  remove  fixtures  from  a  building 
will  probably  diminish  the  value  of  the  building  by  a  greater 
amount  than  the  fixtures  are  worth  after  removal ;  but  coal 
hewed  out  of  a  seam  is  worth  more  than  it  was  when  in  situ. 
In  such  cases  what  is  the  measure  of  damap;es — ^the  value  of 
the  chattels  so  taken  away,  or  the  resulting  diminution  in  the 
value  of  the  land"?  The  rule  is  that  in  all  cases  of  wilful 
wrongdoing  the  plaintiff  may  elect  to  claim  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  and  he  will  of  course  claim  the  amount  which  is  the 
larger  in  the  particular  case.  The  reason  is  that  he  has  two 
alternative  causes  of  action — -he  may  sue  either  for  the 
injury  to  the  land  or  for  the  conversion  of  the  chattel  severed 
and  taken  away  ;  and  the  measure  of  the  damages  in  these 
two  cases  is  different.  The  chattel,  although  it  has  been 
severed  and  made  into  a  chattel  by  the  labour  and  expenditure 
of  the  defendant,  nevertheless  belongs  to  the  plaintiff,  who 
may  recover  its  full  value  without  making  any  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  part  of  that  value  has  been  given  to  it  by  the 
defendant. 

The  value  so  recoverable  is  the  value  of  the  chattel  at  the 
moment  when  it  first  becomes  a  chattel ;  and  if  subsequently 
the  defendant  has  by  his  labour  or  expenditure  increased  its 
value,  the  plaintiff  has  no  claim  to  this  addition.  So  that  if 
coal  is  wrongfully  extracted  by  the  defendant  from  the 
plaintiff's  land,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the  value  of  the 
coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  less  the  cost  of  drawing  and  raising 
it,  but  without  any  deduction  of  the  cost  of  hewing  or  pro- 
curing it.^ 

This  penal  rule,  by  which  the  plaintiff  recovers  more  than 

•  Jegon  v.  Vivian  (1871)  L.R.  6  Ch.  742  ;  Phillips  v.  Homjray  (1871) 
L.R.  6  Ch.  770. 

•  Martin  v.  Porter  (1839)  5  M.  &  W.  351  ;  Taylor  v.  Mostyn  (1886) 
33  Ch.  D.  226  ;  Wild  v.  Holt  (1842)  9  M.  &  W.  672  ;  Morgan  v.  Powell 
(1842)  3  Q.B.  278. 
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his  actual  loss,  does  not  apply  where  there  is  no  fraud  or  con- 
scious wrongdoingrojaltho  part  of  the  defendant,  and  where 
he  has  been  guilty  merely  of  an  honest  mistake.  In  such  a 
case  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  the  value  of  the  chattel,  and 
is  entitled  to  _iK)tliiim  more  than  his  actual  loss — viz.  the 
diminution  of  the  vnln*"  f^f  th?,  Ifl^'^  So  that  if  the  plaintiff's 
coal  is  severed  and  taken  by  a  mistake  as  to  title  or  boundaries, 
the  measure  of  damages  is  the  value  of  the  coal  in  the  seam, 
as  if  it  had  been  bought  in  situ  by  the  defendant.^"  Whether 
the  penal  measure  of  damages  applies  in  the  case  of  negli- 
gence as  well  as  in  that  of  fraud  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as 
unsettled.  There  are  certain  dicta  in  favour  of  its  applica- 
tion to  such  a  case.^^  ^^ 

»o  Wood  V.  Morewood  (1841)  3  Q.B.  440  n  ;  Jegon  v.  Vivian  (1871) 
L.R.  6  Ch.  742  ;  Trotter  v.  Maclean  (1879)  13  Ch.D.  574  ;  Livingstone 
V.  Batvyards  Coal  Co.  (1880)  5  A.C.  25  ;  Peruvian  Guano  Co.  v.  Dreyfus 
Bros.  (1892)  A.C.  pp.  173-177. 

^1  See  the  cases  cited  in  the  preceding  note. 

^*  These  principles  have  been  worked  out  by  the  Courts  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  the  •wTongful  extraction  of  coal,  but  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  of  general  application  to  all  forms  of 
wrongful  severance  and  conversion.  See  Peruvian  Guano  Co.  v. 
Dreyfus  Bros.  (1892)  A.C.  p.  176,  per  Lord  Macnaghten. 


CHAPTER  VI 
DISPOSSESSION  OF  LAND 

§  57.   The  Action  of  Ejectment 

Disposses-  1.  The  wrong  of  dispossession  consists  in  the  act  of  depriving 
sion  defined,  ^^^y  person  entitled  thereto  of  the  possession  of  land.  This 
deprivation  of  possession  may  happen  in  two  ways — namely, 
either  by  wrongfully  taking  possession  of  the  land,  or  by  wrong- 
fully detaimnci  tiie  possession  ot  it  alter  the  expiration  of  a 
'  lawful  right  of  possession.  In  the  first  case,  the  wrong  of  dis- 
possession is  also  a  trespass  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  not.  But  so 
far  as  regards  the  essential  nature  of  the  wrong  and  the 
remedies  available  for  it,  there  is  no  difference  between  one 
form  of  dispossession  and  the  other.^ 
The  action  of  2.  Any  person  Avrongfully  dispossessed  of  land  may  sue  for 
ejectment.  the  specific  restitution  of  it  m  an  action  of  ejectment.  This 
action  was  in  its  origin  merely  a  special  variety  of  the  action 
of  trespass  (whence  its  full  title — trespass  in  ejectment),  and  was 
available  only  for  leaseholders.  It  was  the  remedy  by  which 
a  tenant  for  a  term  of  years  recovered  the  possession  of  the 
land  either  from  his  landlord  or  from  any  other  person  who  had 
dispossessed  him.  So  greatly,  however,  did  it  exceed  in  con- 
venience and  efficiency  the  remedies  available  for  freeholders, 
that  it  came  in  course  of  time  and  by  the  aid  of  the  most 
elaborate  fictions  to  be  used  by  freeholders  also,  superseding 
all  other  remedies  and  becoming  the  universal  means  by 
which  the  possession  of  land  could  be  recovered  by  any 
person  having  title  to  it. 

^  In  the  days  of  Blackstonc  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
many  different  forms  of  dispossession,  or  ouster  as  it  was  called — 
viz.  abatement,  intrusion,  disseisin,  discontinuance,  deforcement, 
disposKC'ssion  of  a  leaseliold,  and  so  on.  Blackstonc,  III.  167.  All 
those  distinctions  have  become  ininiateriul. 
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The  action  when  brought  by  a  freeholder  was  instituted  in 
the  name  of  a  fictitious  plaintiff,  usually  called  John  Doe, 
who  claimed  possession  of  the  land  under  a  fictitious  lease, 
which  the  real  claimant  (the  plaintiff's  lessor,  as  he  was 
termed)  was  alleged  to  have  granted  to  him.  Hence  the 
name  of  an  action  of  ejectment  under  the  old  procedure  : 
Doe  on  the  demise  of  Robinson  v.  Johison.  The  defendant 
was  permitted  to  defend  the  action  only  on  the  terms  of 
admitting  the  alleged  lease  and  the  dispossession  of  the 
plaintiff,  so  that  the  only  question  left  in  issue  was  the  title 
of  the  plaintiff's  lessor  (that  is  to  say,  the  real  plaintiff)  to 
the  land  in  question.  These  fictions  were  all  swept  away  by 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852  ;  and  by  the  Judi- 
cature Act,  1873,  even  the  term  ejectment  is  superseded  by 
the  term  action  for  the  possession  of  land.  The  older  term  is, 
however,  conveniently  retained  in  practice.- 

3.  The  rule  in  Asher  v.  Whitlock.     In  an  action  of  ejectment  Possessory 
it  is  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  prove  his  right  to  the  posses-  ^gher  v. 
sion  of  the  land,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  he  proves  a  better  right  Whitlock. 
than  the  defendant's,  even  though  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  some 
third  person.     For  the  purpose  of  this  rule,  as  between  two 
wrongful  possessors,  priority  of  possession  gives  the  better 
right.     The  defendant  in  ejectment  cannot  defend  himself 
by  pleading  jus  tertii — that  is  to  say,  the  existence  of  a  title 
superior  to  that  of  the  plaintiff  and  vested  in  some  third 
person.     In  an  action  between  A  and  B  for  the  possession 
of  land,  it  is  an  irrelevant  fact  that  the  real  owner  of  the 
land  is  neither  A  nor  B,  but  C. 

When  the  real  ownership  is  thus  outstanding  in  some  third 
person,  the  rights  of  the  two  claimants  to  it  depend  on  priority 
of  possession  :  Qui  'prior  est  tempore  potior  est  jure — he  who 
had  the  land  first  in  fact  has  the  best  right  to  it  in  law.  And 
so  also  with  any  one  who  claims  through  or  under  the  prior 
possessor,  as  purchaser,  lessee,  devisee,  heir  at  law,  and  so  on. 
In  other  words,  possession  of  land,  even  though  wrongful,  is 
a  title  of  right  as  against  all  persons  who  cannot  show  a  better 
title  in  themselves.      Such  possessory  ownership — ownership 

■  For  an  account  of  the  history  and  nature  of  ejectment  under  the  old 
practice,  see  Blackstone,  III,  199-207  ;  Select  Essays  in  Anglo- 
American  Legal  History,  III.  pp.  611-645. 
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Ejectment 
as  between 
co-owners. 


based  on  possession— ias,  except  as  against  persons  able  to 
show  a  better  title  in  themselves,  all  the  characteristics  of 
legal  ownership.  The  possessory  owner  may  sell,  lease, 
mortgage,  or  devise  the  land,  and  on  his  death  intestate  it 
will  descend  like  a  legal  title  ;  and  any  person  so  claiming 
under  the  possessory  owner  has  as  good  a  title  as  he  had. 

This  rule  as  to  possessory  title  in  actions  of  ejectment  was 
definitely  formulated  in  the  case  of  Asher  v.  WhitlocJc ;  ^  and 
this  decision,  although  long  doubtful,  may  now  be  regarded 
as  authoritative  in  consequence  of  the  express  recognition  of 
the  rule  by  Lord  Macnaghten,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  Perry  v.  Clissold^  "  It  cannot  be  disputed," 
he  says,^  "  that  a  person  in  possession  of  land  in  the  assumed 
character  of  owner,  and  exercising  peaceably  the  ordinary 
rights  of  ownership,  has  a  perfectly  good  title  against  all  the 
world  but  the  rightful  owner."  We  have  already  seen  that 
such  a  possessory  title  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  plaintiff  to  sue 
in  trespass,^  and  we  shall  see  later  that  the  law  is  the  same 
in  the  case  of  injuries  to  chattels.'' 

4.  Ejectment  will  lie  at  the  suit  of  one  joint  tenant  or 
tenant  in  common  against  the  other  where  the  act  of  the 
defendant  amounts  to  the  total  exclusion  or  ouster  of  the 
plaintiff  from  the  possession  of  the  common  property.^ 


Recovery 
of  mesne 
profits. 


§  58.  The  Action  for  Mesne  Profits 

1.  Any  person  wrongfully  dispossessed  of  land  has,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  right  of  action  in  ejectment  for  the  recovery  of  the 

3  (1865)  L.R.  1  Q.B.  1.  See  also  Allen  v.  Rivington  (1671)  2  Wms. 
Saund.  110  ;   Davison  v.  Gent  (1857)  1  H.  &  N.  744. 

*  (1907)  A.C.  73.  The  cases  of  Doe  d.  Crisp  v.  Barber  (1788)  2  T.R. 
749;  Doe  d.  Carter  v.  Barnard  (1849)  13  Q.B.  945;  and  Nagle  v. 
Shea  (1874)  Ir.  Rep.  8  C.L.  224,  must  be  taken  to  be  erroneous.  Ac- 
cording to  these  cases  possession  is  merely  prima  facie  evidence  of  a 
legal  title,  not  a  title  in  itself,  even  against  an  admitted  wrongdoer. 

6  (1907)  A.C.  p.  79. 

•  Graham  v.  Peat  (1801)  1  East  244 ;   supra,  s.  54  (3). 
'  Armory  v.  Delamirie  (1721)  1  Str.  504. 

8  Murray  v.  Hall  (1849)  7  C.B.  441  ;  Goodtitle  v.  Tombs  (1770)  3  Wils. 
118;  Co.  Litt.  199b;  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  sec.  189. 
Tliis  f-ection  is  repealed  by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  and  Civil  Pro- 
cedure Act,  1883,  sec.  3,  but  the  principle  remains  unafTected.  As  to 
trespass  between  co-owners,  vide  supra,  s.  54  (5). 
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land,  a  rjf^lit  of  action  for  damages  in  respect  of  all  loss 
suffered  by  him  during  the  period  of  his  dispossession.  Such 
an  action  is  termed  an  action  for  mesne  profits. 

2.  A  claim  for  mesne  profits  is  now  usually  joined  with  the  Mesne  profits 
action  of  ejectment,  this  joinder  being  permitted  by  the  Rules  ^^imed  in 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  0.  18,  r.  2.     Formerly,  however,  this  ejectment, 
was  not  allowable    (save   by  virtue   of  the   Common   Law 
Procedure  Act,  1852,^  in  the  single  case  of  ejectment  brought 

by  a  landlord  against  his  tenant) ;  and  the  practice  was  to  sue 
first  in  ejectment,  and  after  the  recovery  of  the  land  by  this 
means  to  bring  a  subsequent  action  for  mesne  profits.^ 

3.  The  action  for  mesne  profits  was  a  particular  form  of  Action  of 

,  .  -  ,  r       •         -j^  J.-J.1    mesne  proiita 

the  action  of  trespass  quare  clausum  jregit ;    its  proper  title  j^^ndeA  an 

was  the  action  of  trespass  for  mesne  profits.     Whether  the  doctrine  nL 

dispossession  had  or  had  not  been  effected  by  way  of  trespass,  Nation. 

the  claim  for  mesne  profits  was  always  in  form  a  claim  for 

damages  for  a  continuing  trespass  upon  the  land.^     Such  a 

claim  was  based  upon  and  rendered  possible  by  the  doctrine  of 

trespass  by  relation,  which  has  been  already  explained  in  the 

chapter  on  trespass.^    To  remain  wrongfully  in  possession  of 

land  is  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  itself  a  trespass,  even 

although  the  act  of  first  entering  upon  the  land  was  a  trespass. 

But  after  the  plaintiff  so  kept  out  of  possession  has  re-entered 

and  recovered  his  possession,  he  is  remitted  by  a  legal  fiction 

to  his  former  status  ah  initio,  and  is  deemed  never  to  have  been 

out  of  possession.     It  then  becomes  possible  for  him,  therefore, 

to  sue  in  trespass  for  all  acts  that  have  been  done  upon  the  land 

1  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  76,  s.  214. 

2  Cliitty's  Pleading,  I.  p.  210,  7th  ed.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in 
the  action  of  ejectment  under  the  old  practice,  damages  were  recover- 
able as  well  as  the  land  itself  ;  but  these  damages  were  in  general 
merely  nominal,  being  given  only  in  respect  of  the  trespass,  if  any, 
committed  by  the  defendant  in  turning  the  plaintiff  out  of  possession, 
and  not  in  respect  of  the  loss  sustained  by  him  through  being  kept  out 
of  possession.  This  had  to  be  sued  for  separately  in  an  action  for 
mesne  profits. 

3  Chitty's  Precedents  in  Pleading,  661  :  "  That  the  defendant  broke 
and  entered  .messuages  of  the  plaintiff  situate,  &c.,  and  ejected  the 
plaintiff  from  his  possession  and  occupation  thereof,  and  kept  him  so 
ejected  for  a  long  time,  and  during  that  time  took  and  received  to 
the  use  of  him  the  defendant  all  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  said 
tenements,  &c."  •  Supra,  s,  54  (4). 
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during  the  period  of  his  dispossession — including  the  continued 
dispossession    itself.     Hence   the   action   for   mesne   profits. 
"  That  is  the  ordinary  doctrine  on  which  actions  for  mesne 
profits  are  founded  ;    you  look  to  the  date  of  the  title,  and 
after  entry  consider  the  party  entitled  to  have  been  then  in 
possession."^     "  The  general  doctrine  is  that  where  a  man  is 
disseised  and  re-enters,  such  re-entry  refers  to  and  has  relation 
back  to  the  time  of  his  first  entry  ;    and  he  may  bring  an 
action  of  mesne  profits,  and  recover  them  from  the  date  of 
the  prior  entry."  ^ 
Re-entry  a         4.  Since  the  action  for  mesne  profits  was  thus  founded 
preceV^^  to    ^^  ^^®  doctrinc  of  trespass  by  relation,  it  followed  that  the 
action  for       action  would  not  lie  until  after  the  plaintiff  had  re-entered  and 
mesne  pro    s.  pgpQygjg^j  the  possession  of  the  land.     This  re-entry  might  be 
by  his  own  act,  or  it  might  be  by  way  of  judgment  in  eject- 
ment and  execution  issued  thereon.     But  one  mode  or  the 
other  was  an  essential  condition  precedent  to  the  action. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
where  a  re-entry  had  become  impossible  owing  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  plaintiff's  title  to  the  land.     If,  for  example, 
a  leaseholder  was  ejected  and  kept  out  of  possession  for  the 
residue  of  the  term,  he  could  without  entry  recover  damages 
for  his  term.' 
Modern  5.  This  requirement  of  re-entry  as  a  condition  precedent 

practice.  to  an  action  for  mesne  profits  is  now  abolished  to  this  extent, 
that  a  claim  for  such  profits  may  in  all  cases  be  joined  with  an 
action  of  ejectment :  for  this  is  expressly  allowed  in  the  case 
of  landlord  and  tenant  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act, 
1852,  sec.  214,  and  impliedly  in  all  other  cases  by  the  Rules 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  0.  18,  r.  2.^  This,  however,  leaves  open 
the  question  whether  an  action  for  mesne  profits  will  now  lie 
without  an  action  of  ejectment  and  before  the  recovery  of  the 
land.  It  seems  clear  that  it  will  not,  and  that  the  prohibition 
of  such  a  proceeding  was  not  a  mere  technicality  of  the  old 
procedure,  but  is  a  subsisting  rule  of  substantive  law.  To  hold 
otherwise  would  enable  a  person  dispossessed  of  land  to  sue  in 
repeated  actions  de  die  in  diem  for  damages  for  being  kept  out 

»  Baddiffe  v.  Anderson  (1858)  E.B.  &  E.  p.  824. 

•  Litchfield  V.  Ready  (1850)  5  Ex.  p.  944.     See  also  Co.  Lilt.  257a. 

'  2  Rolle's  Abritlg.  550.        »  /)„„fo?;  v.  3Iacedo  (1891)  8  T.L.E.  43. 
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of  possession,  just  as  he  might  sue  for  a  continuing  trespass  or 
nuisance  ;  whereas  his  true  remedy  is  to  recover  the  land 
itself,  together  with  damages  once  for  all  in  respect  of  the 
completed  period  of  his  dispossession. 

The  law,  then,  seems  to  be  as  follows  :  A  person  dis- 
possessed of  land  may — 

(a)  Sue  in  ejectment  and  for  mesne  profits  in  one  action  ; 
(6)  Sue  for  mesne  profits,  if  he  has  already  got  back  into 

possession  either  by  means  of  an  action  of  ejectment 

or  otherwise  ; 
(c)  Sue  for  mesne  profits  without  ejectment  and  without 

recovery  of  possession,  if  his  interest  in  the  land  has 

already  come  to  an  end. 

6.  In  an  action  for  mesne   profits   (notwithstanding  the  Measure 
name  of  the  action)  the  plaintiff  is  not  limited  to  a  claim  for  ^     amages. 
the  profits  which  the  defendant  has  received  from  the  land, 

or  those  which  he  himself  has  lost.  He  recovers  all  the  loss 
which  has  resulted  from  the  dispossession.^ 

7.  When  the  land  has  during  the  period  of  the  plaintiff's  Claims 
dispossession  been  in  the  possession  of  two  or  more  successive  successive 
wrom^doerSj  an  action  for  mesne  profits  will  lie  against  each  occupiers. 
of  them  in  respect  of  the  periocj  of  his  own  possession.     "  For 

by  the  re-entry  of  the  disseisee  he  is  remitted  to  his  first  pos- 
session, and  as  if  he  had  never  been  out  of  possession  ;  and 
then  all  who  occupied  in  the  meantime,  by  what  title  soever 
they  come  in,  shall  answer  unto  him  for  their  time."^°  A 
lessor  is  responsible  in  an  action  for  mesne  profits  for  the 
period  of  his  tenant's  possession  as  well  as  for  his  own.^^ 

8.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  decided  whether  a  defendant  Right  to  set 
in  an  action  for  mesne  profits  can  set  off  the  value  of  improve-  i'^p^o  "g^.  ° 
mgjits  rnade  by  him  to  the  property  in  good  fait^  durinp:  the  ments. 
period  of  his   possessiom^^     Since,   however,   the   plaintiff's 

»  Goodtitle  v.  Tombs  (1770)  3  Wils.  p.  121  ;  Dunn  v.  Large  (1783) 
3  Doug.  335. 

^^  Ealcomb  v.  Eawlyns  Cro.  Eliz.  540.  See,  however,  Lijord's  case 
11  Rep.  51a.'' 

"  Doe  V.  Harlow  (1840)  12  A.  &  E.  40.  A  tenant  who  sublets  is 
liable  for  mesne  profits  to  his  lessor  if  the  sub-tenant  holds  over  after 
the  termination  of  the  original  lease.  Henderson  v.  Squire  (1869) 
L.R.  4  Q.B.  170.  "  See  Maync  on  Damages,  p.  527,  8th  cd. 
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claim  is  for  the  loss  suffered  by  him  in  consequence  of  the 
dispossession,  it  would  seem  clear  on  principle  that  he  must 
take  into  account  the  value  to  himself  of  the  improvements 
made  by  the  defendant.  If  the  defendant  has  pulled  down 
an  old  house  and  built  a  new  one,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  the  plaintiff  can  recover  both  the  new  house  in  an  action 
of  ejectment  and  the  value  of  the  old  one  in  an  action  for 
mesne  profits. 


CHAPTER  VII 

NUISANCE 

§  59.  The  Nature  of  Nuisance 

1.  It  is  usual  to  divide  nuisances  into  two  kinds,  distinguished  Public 

as  public  and  private.     A  private  nuisance  is  a  kind  of  civil  ^"*.^  private 
^  ^  .  -    1^  7— nuisances. 

wrong,  the  nature  of  which  we  are  about  to  consider.  A  publjc 
or  common  nuisance  is  a  species  of  criminal  offence,  which  has 
been  defined  as  an  act  not  warranted  by  law,  or  an  omission 
to  discharge  a  legal  duty,  which  act  or  omission  obstructs  or 
causes  inconvenience  or  damage  to  the  public  in  the  exercise 
of  rights  common  to  all  His  Majesty's  subjects."^  Examples 
of  a  public  nuisance  are  keeping  a  common  gaming-house 
or  a  disorderly  inn,  publicly  selling  unwholesome  provisions, 
obstructing  a  highway,  or  making  it  dangerous  for  traffic. 

Public  and  private  nuisances  are  not  in  reality  two  species 
of  the  same  genus  at  all.  There  is  no  generic  conception  which 
includes  the  crime  of  keeping  a  common  gaming-house  and  the 
tort  of  allowing  one's  trees  to  overhang  the  land  of  a  neighbour. 

We  are  here  concerned  solely  with  private  nuisances.  Public 
nuisances  do  not  fall  within  the  law  of  torts  at  all,  except  in 
so  far  as  such  a  nuisance  may  in  the  particular  case  constitute 
some  form  of  tort  also.  Thus,  the  obstruction  of  a  highway  is 
a  public  nuisance  ;  but  if  it  causes  any  special  and  peculiar 
damage  to  an  individual,  it  is  also  a  tort  actionable  at  his 
suit.2 

2.  Private  nuisances  are  themselves  of  two  kinds — viz.  (a)  Twn  winria, 
any  wrongful  disturbance  of  an  easement  or  other  servitude  °^P"^^ 
appurtenant  to  land,  and  (6)  the  act  of  wrongfully  causing 
or  allowing  the  escape  of  deleterious  things  into  another 
person's  land,  (e.g.  smoke,  smells,  fumes,  noise,  electricity 

^  Stephen's  Digest  of  Criminal  Law,  art.  197,  6th  ed. 
2  Infra,  s.  92. 
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water,  or  noxious  vegetation).  Here  again  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  include  these  two  kinds  of  nuisances  within  any 
single  definition.  They  are  not  in  reality  two  species  of  the 
same  generic  injury,  but  two  different  injuries  which  happen 
to  be  called  by  the  same  name.  In  the  present  chapter  we  are 
concerned  solely  with  the  second  of  these  kinds,  and  to  it 
alone  we  shall  apply  and  confine  the  term  nuisance.  The 
disturbance  of  servitudes  will  be  treated  in  a  later  chapter, 
and  will  be  spoken  of  under  that  designation  and  not  under 
that  of  nuisance.^ 
Nuisance  3.  The  wrong  of  nuisance,  as  distinguished  from  the  dis- 

defined.  turbance  of  servitudes,  consists  in  the  act  of  the  defendant  in 

causing  or  allowing  without  lawful  justification  (but  not  so  as 
to  amount  to  a  trespass)  the  escape  of  any  deleterious  thing 
from  his  land  or  from  elsewhere  into  land  in  the  possession  of 
the  plaintiff — -for  example,  water,  smoke,  smell,  fumes,  gas, 
noise,  heat,  vibrations,  electricity,  disease-germs,  animals,  and 
vegetation.^ 

^  The  explanation  of  this  threefold  meaning  and  application  of  the 
term  nuisance  is  that  in  its  origin  the  term  was  merely  a  generic  expres- 
sion meaning  wrongful  harm,  and  that  although  it  has  now  lost  this 
wide  signification  it  has  failed  to  attain  instead  any  single  specific 
application.  The  term  is  derived,  through  the  French,  from  the  late 
Latin  nocentia  :  see  TertuU.  Apol.  cap.  40 — Deus  innocentiae  magister 
nocentiae  judex.  Chaucer  used  it  in  this  generic  sense  :  "  Helpe  me 
for  to  weye  ageyne  the  feende.  .  .  .  Keepe  us  from  his  nusance." 
(Mother  of  God,  I.  21).  Nuisance  appears  in  the  old  Latin  pleadings 
as  nocumentum — i.e.  harm.  The  terms  trespass  and  tort,  though 
similarly  generic  in  their  original  use,  have  been  more  successful  in 
the  process  of  specification. 

*  The  following  cases  illustrate  the  difTerent  kinds  of  nuisance  : — 
Smell  :     Rapier  v.  London  Tramioays  Co.  (1893)  2  Ch.  588  (stables). 
NoLSE  :     Christie  v.  Davey  (1893)  1  Ch.  316  (music  to  annoyance  of 
ni>ighbours) ;    Broder  v.  Saillard  (187G)  2  Ch.  D.  692  (stable  ad- 
joining dwelling-house)  ;    Ball  v.  Ray  (1873)  L.R.  8  Ch.  467  (the 
same);    Sturges  v.  Bridgman  (1879)  11  Ch.D.  852  (machinery); 
Polsue  cfc  Aljieri  Ltd.  v.  Rushmer  (1907)  A.C.  121  (machinery). 
Disease  Germs  :     Metropolitan  Asylums  District  Board  v.  Hill  (1882) 
47  L.T.  29  ;  Att.-Gen.  v.  Corporation  of  Nottingham  (1904)  1  Ch.  673. 
Heat:     ReinJmrdt  v.  Mentasli  (1889)  42  Ch.D.  685  (cooldng-stove 
a  nuisance  to  adjoining  wine  cellar) ;    Robinson  v.  Kilvert  (1889) 
'    41  Ch.D.  88. 

Fumes:  St.  Helens  Smelting  Co.  v.  Tipping  (1805)  11  H.L.C.  642 
(fumes  of  copiMT-Hmclting  injurious  to  trees  and  crops) ;  Crump 
V.  Lambert  (1H(;7)  L.II.  3  Va[.  409  (eflluvia  of  factory  chimney); 
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4.  Nuisance  is  commonly  a  continuing  wrong — that  is  to  Nuisance 
say,  it  commonly  consists  in  the  establishment  or  maintenance  co|"t^^^,^np  ^ 
of  some  state  of  things  which  continuously  or  repeatedly  causes  injury, 
the  escape  of  noxious  things  on  to  the  plaintiff's  land  [e.g.  a 
stream  of  foul  water,  or  the  constant  noise  or  smell  of  a  factory). 
An  escape  of  something  on  a  single  occasion,  however  harmful 
and  wrongful  (e.g.  the  escape  of  water  from  the  bursting  of  a 
reservoir),  would  not  in  common  speech  be  termed  a  nuisance. 
This  distinction,  however,  is  not  one  which  admits  or  requires 
any  legal  recognition  for  the  purposes  of  the  law  of  nuisance. 
All  wrongful  escapes  of  deleterious  things,  whether  continuous, 
intermittent,  or  isolated,  are  equally  to  be  classed  as  nuisances 
in  law  ;  for  they  are  all  governed  by  the  same  principles.^ 

Salvin  v.  North  Brancepath  Coal  Co.  (1874)  L.R.  9  Ch.  705  (fumes 
from  coke-ovens  injurious  to  trees  and  crops). 
Water  :     Broder  v.  Saillanl  (1876)  2  Cli.D.  692  (moisture  from  arti- 
ficial mound  of  earth  on  defendant's  land  injurious  to  adjoin- 
ing house) ;    Hurdman  v.  N.E.  Ely.  Co.   (1878)  3  C.P.D.   168  ; 
Snoiv  V.  Whitehead  (1884)  27  Ch.  D.  588. 
Electricity  :     Eastern  db  South  African  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Cape  Town 
Tramways  Companies  (1902)  A.C.  381  (escape  of  electricity  from 
electric    tramways    preventing    working    of    electric    telegraph); 
National  Telephone  Co.  v.  Baker  (1893)  2  Ch.  186. 
PoiJ.UTiON  OF  Water  :     Ballard  v.  Tomlinson  (1885)  29  Ch.D.  115 
(plaintiff's  well  polluted  ^vith  defendant's  sewage)  ;    Crossley  v. 
Lightoivler   (1867)  2   Ch.  -478   (stream   polluted   by  dye-works)  ; 
Harrington  {Earl)  v.  Corporation  of  Derby  (1905)  1  Ch.  205  (river 
polluted  with  sewage). 
Vibrations  :     Shelf er  v.  City  of  London  Electric  Lighting  Co.  (1895) 
1   Ch.   287   (steam-engines  causing    discomfort    to    residents    in 
adjoining  house  and  structural  damage  to  house). 
Veoetatiox  :     Smith  v.  Giddy  (1904)  2  K.B.  448  (trees  spreading 
branches    beyond    boundary)  ;     Crowhnrst    v.    Burial    Board    of 
Amersham  (1878)  4  Ex.  D.  5  (the  same). 
^  The  difference  in  question  is  not  one  that  admits  of  being  so  de- 
fined as  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  any  legal  distinction,  for  it  is  in  reaUty 
nothing  more  than  an  indeterminable  difference  in  degree.     If  we  were 
to  define  a  nuisance  as  the  continuing  escape  of  deleterious  tilings,  how 
long  would  this  continuance  have  to  last  in  order  to  constitute  a 
nuisance  rather  than  some  other  kind  of  wrong  ?     The  stream  of  water 
that  escapes  from  a  bursting  reservoir  is  continuing  for  a  certain  time, 
and  it  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  of  liability,  however  long  or  short 
a  time  it  lasts.     In  Midwood  v.  Mayor  of  Manchester  (1905)  2  K.B.  597 
damage  done  to  the  plaintiff's  premises  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the 
adjoining  highway  was  held  to  be  caused  by  a  nuisance  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
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Nuisance  5.  A  nuJsance  is  commonly  created  by  acts  done  on  land 

commonly  on  jn  the  occupation  of  the  defendant,  adioinin<j;  or  in  the  neigh  - 
land.  bourhood  of  that  of  the  plaintiff  ;   and  the  law  of  nuisance  is 

consequently  for  the  most  part  an  application  of  the  maxim 
Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  laedas.  It  marks  the  limit  set  to 
the  use  of  land,  in  order  to  prevent  harm  to  the  land  of  others. 
Yet  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  A  nuisance  may  be  created 
not  on  the  land  of  the  defendant,  but  elsewhere^ — e.g.  on  a 
highway  adjoining  the  plaintiff's  land,^  or  in  a  navigable  river, 
or  in  some  place  of  public  resort.  And  even  when  it  is  on 
adjoining  private  land,  the  defendant  need  not  be  the  owner 
or  occupier  of  that  land  ;  he  may,  for  example,  be  a  con- 
tractor executing  works  there  which  cause  a  nuisance  to 
adjoining  property.'' 
Who  can  6.  Nuisance,  like  trespass,^  is  actionable  only  at  the  suit  of 

him  who  is  in  possession  of  the  land  injuriously  affected  by  it. 
An  owner  who  is  not  in  possession  cannot  sue  for  a  nuisance  as 
such  and  per  se  ;  as  in  the  case  of  trespass,  so  here,  he  has  no 
cause  of  action  unless  he  can  prove  a  permanent  injury  to  his 
proprietary  right. ^  Moreover,  a  person  who  has  merely  the  use 
of  land,  without  either  the  possession  of  it  or  any  proprietary- 
interest  in  it,  cannot  sue  for  a  nuisance,  even  though  he  has 
suffered  direct  personal  or  pecuniary  damage  ;  the  duty  of 
preventing  a  nuisance  is  a  duty  owed  only  to  those  who  possess 
or  own  the  land  affected,  not  a  duty  owed  to  all  the  world. 
Thus,  in  Cattle  v.  Stockton  Waterworks  Co.^^  the  plaintiff,  a 
contractor  who  had  undertaken  to  construct  a  tunnel  under 
another  person's  land,  was  held  to  have  no  cause  of  action 
against  the  defendant  company  for  allowing  an  escape  of  water 
from  its  mains  into  that  land,  although  in  consequence  of  that 
escape  he  had  suffered  heavy  pecuniary  loss  in  the  completion 
of  his  contract.  So  also  in  Malone  v.  Laskey^^  the  defendants 
created  a  nuisance  to  adjoining  premises  by  the  vibrations 
caused  by  the  use  of  powerful  machinery  ;    those  vibrations 

«  Benjamin  v.  Slorr  (1874)  L.R.  0  C.P.  400. 

'  Thompson  v.  Gibson  (1841)  7  M.  &  W.  456. 

'  Supra,  H.  .')4  (1 ).     Trosumably,  liowcvcr,  the  doctrine  of  trespass  by 
relation  [supra,  s.  54  (4)  ]  extends  by  analogy  to  the  wrong  of  nuisance. 

•  See,  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  matter,  s.  9G  (Injuries  to  rever- 
sionary interests),  infra. 

"  (1875)  L.Il.  10  Q.B.  45;i.  '^  (1907)  2  K.B.  141. 
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loosened  the  supports  of  a  water-cistern  on  the  premises 
affected,  and  the  cistern  fell  upon  the  wife  of  the  occupier 
and  caused  personal  injuries  ;  she  was  held,  however,  to  have 
no  cause  of  action,  because  she  had  neither  a  possessory  nor 
a  proprietary  interest  in  the  premises. 

7.  The  true  relation  between  nuisance  and  trespass  would  Nuisance 
seem  to  be  that  these  wrongs  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  not  and  trespass 

■ Q  -  '■■: — • '.    — ; :; — ' distinauishfd 

partially  coincident.  Nothmg  is  to  be  rightly  classed  as  a 
nuisanceif  it  is  really  a  trespass.  Tli(>  chief  importance  of  the 
distinction  is  that  trespass  is  acti()]ia])le  per  se,  while  nuisance 
is  actionable  only  on  proof  of  actual  damage.^^ 

The  test  of  the  distinction  is  whether  under  the  old  practice 
a  writ  of  trespass  would  have  been  available,  or  only  a  writ  of 
case  ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  depends 
on  whether  the  injury  is  or  is  not  a  direct  act  of  physical  inter- 
ference with  the  plaintiff's  land.  Directly  to  cause  a  material 
and  tangible  object  to  enter  another  person's  land  is  a  trespass 
and'  no  nuisance  ;  but  where  the  thing  is  not  material  and 
tangible  fsuch  as  electricity,  noise,  smell,  or  smoke),  or  where, 
though  material  and  tangible,  its  entry  is  not  the  direct  act  of 
the  defendant,  but  merely  consequential  on  his  act,  the  injury 
is  not  a  trespass,  but  merely  a  nuisance  actionable  on  proof  of 
actual  damage.  To  plant  a  tree  in  another  man's  land  is  a 
trespass  ;  but  to  allow  it  to  spread  its  roots  and  branches 
across  the  boundary  is  a  nuisance  and  not  a  trespass. ^^  To 
throw  water  upon  another's  premises  is  a  trespass  ;  to  allow 
or  cause  water  to  flow  there  by  natural  gravitation  is,  if 
actionable  at  all,  a  nuisance  and  no  trespass.^^  ^^  ^^ 

12  Supra,  s.  53  (3) ;   infra,  s.  GO  (1). 

1'  Lemmon  v.  Webb  (1894)  3  Ch.  p.  11;  Smith  v.  Giddi/  (1904) 
2  K.B.  448. 

"  Reynolds  v.  Clarke  (1725)  2  Ld.  Raym.  1399. 

1*  As  to  the  anomalous  case  of  the  so-called  trespasses  of  cattle,  see 
supra,  s.  53  (6),  n.  13. 

1*  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  old  practice  the  remedies  of  tres- 
pass and  case  were  in  certain  instances  concurrent,  the  plaintiff  having 
an  option  to  sue  in  either  form  of  action  ;  and  in  tliis  sense  and  to  this 
extent  it  may  be  said  that  trespass  and  nuisance  were  coincident  and 
overlapping  species  of  injuries.  As  already  indicated,  however  (ante, 
s.  52  (3),  n.  7),  these  cases  of  concurrence  between  trespass  and  case  were 
anomalous  and  illogical.  They  may,  and  indeed  must,  be  disregarded 
in  any  attempt  at  logical  classification  and  definition  in  modern  law. 
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causing 

discomfort. 


§  60.  Damage  caused  by  Nuisance 

1.  No  action  will  lie  for  a  nuisance  unless  it  is  the  cause 

■* 

of  actual  damage  to  the  plaintifl_  No  man  is  bound  to  prevent 
the  escape  from  his  land  of  things  which  do  no  harm.  Thus,  no 
action  will  lie  against  him  who  allows  the  branches  of  his  trees 
to  overhang  his  neighbour's  land,  or  their  roots  to  grow  into  his 
neighbour's  soil,  unless  actual  damage  is  thereby  caused.^  The 
adjoining  occupier  must  protect  himself  against  such  an 
invasion  by  cutting  the  branches  or  roots  which  project 
beyond  the  boundary  ;  and  this  he  may  do,  even  though 
they  are  doing  him  no  harm.^  Similarly,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  no  action  will  lie  against  me  because  my  dog  or  my  cat 
goes  upon  the  plaintiff's  land,  unless  they  there  cause  some 
mischief  or  inconvenience.^  A  trespass,  on  the  contrary,  is 
actionable  per  se. 

2.  The  damage  that  is  sufficient  to  found  an  action  of 
nuisance  may  consist  either  in  (1)  some  physical  injury  to  the 
premises  occupied  by  the  plaintiff,  or  to  the  property  of  the 
plaintiff  situated  thereon,  or  (2)  some  interference  with  the 
beneficial  use  of  these  premises.  Any  substantial  interference 
with  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  persons  occupying  or  using 
the  premises  is  a  sufficient  interference  with  the  beneficial  use 
of  them  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule. 

3.  When  an  action  of  nuisance  is  based  on  mere  discomfort 
or  inconvenience,  this  discomfort  or  inconvenience  must  be 
substantial — that  is  to  say,  it  must  not  be  merely  trifling  or 

1  Smith  V.  Giddy  (1904)  2  K.B.  448. 

2  Lemmon  v.  Webb  (1895)  A.C.  1. 

»  3Iason  v.  Keeling,  12  Mod.  p.  335,  per  Holt,  C.J.  :  "  If  my  dog  go 
into  another  man's  soil,  no  action  will  lie."  Brown  v.  Giles  (1823) 
1  C.  &  r.  118  ;  llitten  v.  Faudreij,  Pop.  IGl  ;  Read  v.  Edioards  (1864) 
17  C.B.  (N.S.)  p.  200.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  cattle -trespass  was  by  the 
old  practice  actionable  by  way  of  a  writ  of  trespass  and  not  by  way  of 
an  action  on  tho  case,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  general  rule  of  the 
law  of  trespass  is  applicable,  and  that  damage  is  not  requisite  for  a 
cause  of  action.  Even  if  this  is  so,  however,  the  rule  can  extend  only 
to  cattle  and  those  other  animals  in  which  a  right  of  absolute  property 
could  exist  at  common  law  ;  for  it  was  only  in  the  case  of  such  animals 
that  a  writ  of  trespass  was  available.  The  straying  of  a  dog,  for 
example,  was  not  actionable  in  trespass,  but  only  in  case  in  respect  of 
consequential  damage. 
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fanciful  or  such  as  an  average  and  reasonable  man  is  content 
to  submit  to.  Sensible  men  living  with  their  fellows  are 
content  to  bear  with  patience  many  minor  inconveniences, 
which  do  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  ordinary  comfort 
of  human  existence  ;  and  by  law  all  men,  whether  sensible  or 
not,  are  bound  to  submit  to  annoyances  of  this  kind  :  De 
ininimis  non  curat  lex.  The  rule  is  well  expressed  by  Knight 
Bruce,  V.C.,  in  Walter  v.  Selfe  :^  "  Ought  this  inconvenience 
to  be  considered  in  fact  as  more  than  fanciful,  more  than 
one  of  mere  delicacy  or  fastidiousness,  as  an  inconvenience 
materially  interfering  with  the  ordinary  comfort  physically 
of  human  existence,  not  merely  according  to  elegant  or 
dainty  modes  and  habits  of  living,  but  according  to  plain 
and  sober  and  simple  notions  among  the  English  people  ?  "^ 

4.  The  standard  of  comfortable  living  which  is  thus  to  be  The  standard 
taken  as  the  test  of  a  nuisance  is  not  a  single  universal  standard  ^  ^°™  °^  ' 


for  all  times  and  places,  but  a  variable  standard  differing  in 
different  localities.     The  question  in  every  case  is  not  whether 
the  individual  plaintiff  suffers  what  he  regards  as  substantial 
discomfort  or  inconvenience,  but  whether  the  average  man 
who  resides  in  that  locality  would  take  the  same  view  of  the 
matter.     The  law  of  nuisance  does  not  guarantee  for  any  man 
a  higher  immunity  from  discomfort  or  inconvenience  than 
that  which  prevails  generally  in  the  locality  in  which  he  lives. 
He  who  dislikes  the  noise  of  traffic  must  not  set  up  his  abode 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  city.     He  who  loves  peace  and  quiet 
must  not  live  in  a  locality  devoted  to  the  business  of  making 
boilers  or  steamships.    Thus,  in  Sturges  v.  Biidijman,^  Thesiger, 
L.  J.,  says  :  "  Whether  anything  is  a  nuisance  or  not  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  not  merely  by  an  abstract  consideration 
of  the  thing  itself,  but  in  reference  to  its  circumstances  :  what 
would  be  a  nuisance  in  Belgrave  Square  would  not  necessarily 
be  so  in  Bermondsey  ;    and  where  a  locality  is  devoted  to  a 
particular  trade  or  manufacture  carried  on  by  the  traders  or 
manufacturers  in  a  particular  and  established  manner  not 

«  (1851)  4  De.  G.  &  Sm.  p.  322. 

^  For  instances  in  which  the  discomfort  alleged  was  too  trivial  to 
amount  to  nuisance,  see  Christie  v.  Daveij  (1893)  1  Ch.  316  ;  Gaunt  v. 
Fijnney  (1872)  L.R.  8  Ch.  8  ;  Heath  v.  Mayor  of  Brighton  (1908)  24 
T.L.R.  414.  "  (1879)  11  Ch.D.  p.  865. 
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constituting  a  public  nuisance,  Judges  and  juries  would  be 
justified  in  finding,  and  may  be  trusted  to  find,  that  the  trade 
or  manufacture  so  carried  on  in  that  locality  is  not  a  private  or 
actionable  wrong."  In  Polsue  &  Alfieri  v.  Rushmer'^  this 
doctrine  of  the  local  standard  of  comfort  was  definitely 
accepted  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
"  The  standard  of  comfort,"  says  Cozens-Hardy,  L.J.,  "  differs 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  property  and  the  class  of 
■  people  who  inhabit  it.  .  .  .  But  whatever  the  standard  of 
comfort  in  a  particular  district  may  be,  I  think  the  addition 
of  a  fresh  noise  caused  by  the  defendant's  works  may  be  so 
substantial  as  to  create  a  legal  nuisance."^  ^ 

5.  The  temporary  nature  of  the  inconvenience  or  discomfort 
is  a  fact  to  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  whether  it  is  suffi- 
ciently substantial  to  amount  to  a  nuisance. ^'^  But  if  it  is 
otherwise  substantial,  it  is  none  the  less  a  nuisance  because  it 
is  merely  temporary. ^^ 

6.  It  seems  that  if  discomfort  or  inconvenience  is  inflicted 
intentionally  and  wantonly  without  any  reasonable  cause,  the 
requirement  of  substantiality-  does  not  exist.  The  duty  to 
submit  to  the  minor  inconveniences  of  life  is  imposed  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  reasonable  activities  of  other  persons,  and 
does  not  justify  wanton  or  malicious  attacks  upon  one's 
comfort.  On  this  principle  North,  J.,  in  Christie  v.  Davey,^^ 
granted  an  injunction  against  piano-playing  and  other  noises 
which  were  maliciously  intended  to  cause  discomfort  to  the 
occupier  of  the  adjoining  house,  although,  had  they  been 
made  for  a  legitimate  purpose,  the  discomfort  would  not  have 
been  sufficiently  substantial  to  be  actionable.  So  also  in 
Harrison  v.  Southivark  Water  Co."  Vaughan  Williams,  L.J., 


'  (1906)  1  Ch.  234  ;  (1907)  A.C.  121.  «  (1906)  1  Ch.  at  p.  250. 
*  See  also  St.  Helens  Smelting  Co.  v.  Tipping  (1865)  11  H.L.C.,  per 
Lord  Westbury  at  p.  650,  and  per  Ijord  Cranworth  at  p.  653.  Also 
Colls  V.  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  (1904)  A.C.  at  p.  185,  per  Lord 
Halsbury.  The  lowering  of  tlie  standard  of  comfort  in  particular 
localities  does  not  depend  on  the  existence  of  prescriptive  rights  to 
create  nuisances  there.  Rushmer  v.  Polsue  db  Alfieri  (1906)  1  Ch.  at 
]).  251,  per  Cozens-Hardy,  L.J. 

"  Harrison  v.  Southwark  Water  Co.  (1891)  2  Ch.  409. 

"  Fritz  V  HoJjson  (1880)  14  Cli.D.  p.  556  ;  Bamfordv.  Turnlerj  (1860) 
3  B.  &  S.  p.  84.  12   (]X9;5)  1  Qi,,  ;5](;,  13  (jgoj)  o  Ch.  p.  414. 
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says  :  "  The  law  in  judging  what  constitutes  a  nuisance  does 
take  into  consideration  both  the  object  and  duration  of  that 
which  is  said  to  constitute  the  nuisance." 

7.  The  damage  complained  of  in  an  action  of  nuisance  must  Prospective 
be  actual  and  not  merely  prospective.      If  the  defendant's  sjtficicrit?" 
operations  do  not  now  cause  harm,  discomfort,   or  incon-  ^ 
venience,  they  do   not    constitute  a   nuisance,  even  though 

they  would  certainly  produce  such  effects  were  the  plaintiff 
to  have  occasion  in  the  future  to  use  his  land  in  some  other 
way.  Thus,  a  noisy  or  offensive  factory  is  not  a  nuisance 
actionable  at  the  suit  of  the  owner  of  an  unoccupied  piece  of 
building  land  adjoining  it.  It  does  not  become  a  nuisance 
until  the  plaintiff  actually  builds  a  dwelling-house  or  other 
building  on  his  land  and  the  prospective  discomfort  becomes 
a  present  reality. ^^ 

8.  No  action  will  lie  for  a  nuisance  in  respect  of  damage  Damage  due 
which,  even  though  substantial,  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  sensitiveness, 
the  plaintiff  is  abnormally  sensitive  to  deleterious  influences, 

or  uses  his  land  for  some  purpr )so  wli  ich  requires  exceptional 
freedom  from  any  such  infiueiues.  Every  person  is  entitled 
to  do  on  his  own  land  anything  that  does  not  interfere  with 
other  persons  in  the  ordinary  enjoyment  of  life  or  the  ordinary 
modes  of  using  property.  In  other  words,  his  neighbours  have 
a  right  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  comfortable  existence, 
and  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  beneficial  use  of  property  ; 
but  they  have  a  right  to  nothing  more.  Extraordinary  and 
special  requirements  are  not  protected  by  the  law  of  nuisance. 
If  a  man  is  morbidly  sensitive  to  noise,  so  that  he  is  prevented 
from  working  or  sleeping  by  noises  which  would  not  annoy 
other  people,  this  is  indeed  substantial  damage  inflicted  upon 
him,  but  is  not  actionable  as  a  nuisance.  Similarly,  the  law 
of  nuisance  does  not  guarantee  to  a  sick  man  any  further 
exemption  from  the  noise  of  traffic  in  the  street  than  it 
guarantees  to  him  who  is  well. 

So  if  I  carry  on  a  manufacture  or  other  business  which  is 
so  sensitive  to  adverse  influences  that  it  suffers  damage  from 
smoke,  fumes,  vibrations,  or  heat,  which  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  occupation  of  land,  the  law  of 
nuisance  will  not  confer  upon  me  any  such  special  and  extra- 
"  murges  v.  Bridgeman  (1879)  11  Ch.D.  852. 
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ordinary  protection.  I  must  acquire  immunity  from  damage 
of  this  sort  by  special  contract  with  my  neighbours.  Thus,  in 
Eastern  &  South  African  Telegrafh  Co.  v.  Ca'pe  Town  Tram- 
ways Co.^^  an  action  was  brought  by  the  telegraph  company 
for  interference  with  its  telegraphic  operations  through 
induced  currents  caused  by  the  working  of  the  defendants' 
electric  cars.  The  Privy  Council  held  the  defendants  not 
liable  on  the  ground  that  such  a  cause  would  do  no  harm  to 
the  ordinary  occupation  of  land,  and  that  the  damage  done 
was  solely  due  to  the  exceptionally  delicate  nature  of  the 
op3rations  conducted  by  the  plaintiffs.  "  A  man  cannot 
increase  the  liabilities  of  his  neighbour  by  applying  his  own 
property  to  special  uses,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure."^^ 
The  same  principle  was  acted  on  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Robinson  v.  Kilvert,^''  where  the  nuisance  complained  of  was 
one  of  heat  causing  damage  to  the  exceptionally  delicate 
manufacture  of  the  plaintiff. 

In  its  application  to  those  nuisances  which  consist  in  inter- 
ference with  health  or  comfort  this  rule  is  easy  of  application  ; 
the  requirements  of  the  average  man  form  a  definite  standard 
and  test  of  the  rights  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  application  of  the 
same  rule  to  nuisances  of  other  kinds,  however,  is  likely  to 
prove  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  By  what  test  are  we  to 
distinguish  between  ordinary  and  exceptional  requirements 
for  the  beneficial  occupation  of  land  ? 

§  6i.   Ineffectual  Defences 

Coming  to  1.  It  is  now  settled  that  it  is  no  defence  that  the  plaintiff 

e  nuibance.  i^jn^geif  came  to  the  nuisance^  It  was,  indeed,  at  one  time 
supposed  that  no  one  could  complain  of  a  nuisance  if  with  full 
knowledge  of  its  existence  he  chose  to  become  the  owner  or  occu- 
pier of  the  land  affected  by  it  :  as  if  he  knowingly  took  a  house 
close  to  a  noisy  factory.  This,  however,  is  not  the  law.  The 
maxim  Volenti  non  fit  injuria  is  capable  of  no  such  application.^ 

I'ui.lif  2.  It  is  no  defence  that  the  nuisance,  although  injurious  to 

l)fii((it. 

"  (1902)  A.C.  381.  '«  Ibid.  p.  393.  i'  (1889)  41  Ch.D.  88. 

Cf.,  however,  Cooke  v.  Forhes  (18()7)  L.R.  5  Eq.  166. 

1  Elliofson  V.  Feetham  (183r))  2  JJing.  N.C.  134  ;  Bliss  v.  Uall  (1838) 
4  Bing.  N.C.  183. 
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the  individual  plaintiff,  is  beneficial  to  the  public  at  large.  A 
nuisance  may  be  the  inevitable  result  of  some  manufacture 
or  other  operation  that  is  of  undoubted  public  benefit — a 
benefit  that  far  outweighs  the  loss  inflicted  upon  the  individual 
— ^but  it  is  an  actionable  nuisance  none  the  less.  No  con- 
sideration of  public  utility  can  be  suffered  to  deprive  an 
individual  of  his  legal  rights  without  compensation. ^ 

3.  Nor  is  it  any  defence  that  the  place  from  which  the  Suitable 
nuisance  proceeds  is  a  suitable  one  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  place. 
on  the  operation  complained  oi:,  and  that  no  other  place  is 
available  in  which  less  mischief  would  result.     If  no  place  can 

be  found  where  such  a  business  will  not  cause  a  nuisance,  then 
it  cannot  be  carried  on  at  all,  except  with  the  agreement  of 
adjoining  proprietors  or  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.^ 
This  rule,  however,  is  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  principle 
already  considered  by  us^  to  the  effect  that  the  test  of  nuisance 
is  the  actual  local  standard  of  comfort,  and  not  an  ideal  and 
general  standard. 

4.  In  the  case  of  continuing  nuisances  it  is  no  defence  that  all  Care 
possible  care  and  skill  are  being  used  to  prevent  the  operation  ' 
complained  of  from  amounting  to  a  nuisance.     "  At  common 
law,"  says  Lindley,  L.J.,^  "  if  I  am  sued  for  a  nuisance  and  the 
nuisance  is  proved,  it  is  no  defence  on  my  part  to  say  and  to 
prove  that  I  have  taken  all  reasonable  care  to  prevent  it." 

If  an  operation  cannot  by  any  care  and  skill  be  prevented  from 
causing  a  nuisance,  it  cannot  lawfully  be  undertaken  at  all, 
except  wnth  the  consent  of  those  injured  by  it  or  the  authority 
of  a  statute.  Thus,  it  is  an  actionable  nuisance  at  common  law 
to  run  a  locomotive  engine  which  cannot  by  any  skill  in  con- 
struction or  care  in  management  be  prevented  from  dis- 
charging sparks  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  statutory  authority 
he  who  does  so  is  liable  for  the  consequences,  however  careful 
he  may  have  been  to  prevent  them.^ 

*  See,  for  example,  Shelfer  v.  Cifi/  of  London  Electric  Lighting  Co. 
(1895)  1  Ch.  p.  316  ;  and  supra,  s.  39  (11). 

3  St.  Helens  Smelting  Co.  v.  Tipping  (1865)  11  H.L.C.  642  ;  Bamford 
V.  Turnhij  (1860)  3  B.  &  S.  62,  overruling  Hole  v.  Barlotv  (1858)  4  C.B. 
(N.S.)  334.  *  Supra,  s.  60  (4). 

5  Bapier  v.  London  Tramivays  Co.  (1893)  2  Ch.  p.  599. 

«  Jones  V.  Festiniog  Rlij.  Co.  (1868)  L.R.  3  Q.R.  733  ;  Poicell  v.  Fall 
1880)  5  Q.B.D.  597  ;   Gunter  v.  James  (1908)  24  T.L.R.  868. 
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It  will  be  understood  that  these  remarks  apply  solely  to 
nuisances  caused  by  some  continuing  operation  which  has 
been  shown  by  experience  to  be  a  necessary  source  of  mischief. 
How  far  damage  done  accidentally,  in  the  course  of  an  opera- 
tion which  is  not  thus  known  to  be  a  necessary  source  of 
danger,  is  any  ground  of  liability  in  the  absence  of  negligence 
is  a  question  which  will  be  considered  later. 

5.  It  is  no  defence  that  the  act  of  the  defendant  would  not 
amount  to  a  nuisance  unless  other  persons  acting  independently 
of  him  did  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.'^  Thus,  if  twenty 
factories  pour  out  smoke  and  fumes  into  the  atmosphere,  the 
contribution  of  each  may  be  so  small  and  its  detrimental  effect 
so  inappreciable  that  it  does  not  fer  se  amount  to  a  nuisance. 
Yet  the  aggregate  quantity  may  be  the  cause  of  serious  harm 
or  discomfort.  In  such  a  case  each  of  the  contributors  is 
liable  for  a  nuisance  and  for  his  own  proportion  of  the  total 
damage. 

6.  He  who  causes  a  nuisance  cannot  avail  himself  of  the 
defence  that  he  is  merely  making  a  reasonable  use  of  his  own 
property.  No  use  of  property  is  reasonable  which  causes  sub- 
stantial discomfort  to  other  persons,  or  is  a  source  of  damage 
to  their  property.^ 


Liability  for 

escape  of 

(langsrous 

things 

is  absolute. 


§  62.  The  Rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher 

1.  The  rule  known  as  that  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher^  is  one 
of  the  most  important  cases  of  absolute  liability  recognised  by 
our  law — one  of  the  chief  instances  in  which  a  man  acts  at  his 
peril  and  is  responsible  for  accidental  harm,  independently  of 
the  existence  of  either  wrongful  intent  or  negligence.  The 
rule  may  be  formulated  thus  : — • 

The  occupier  of  land  who  brings  or  keeps  upon  it  anything 


'  Lamhton  v.  Mellish  (1894)  3  Ch.  163.  Cf.  Sadler  v.  Gt.  W.  Rly. 
Co.  (1806)  A.C*.  4.50.  There  is  no  joint  liability  in  such  cases  ;  each  is 
severally  liable  for  his  own  act. 

«  Bamford  v.  Turnhy  (1860)  3  B.  &  S.  66  ;  Reinhardt  v.  Mentasti 
(1889)  42  Ch.D.  685;  AU.-Gen.  v.  Cole  (1901)  1  Ch.  205;  Broder  v. 
Snillard  (1876)  2  Ch.D.  p.  701,  j)er  Jessel,  M.R.  ;  Scott  v.  Firth  (1865) 
4  F.  &  F.  p.  351,  fer  Blackburn,  J.  See,  however,  the  observations  of 
Buckley,  J.,  in  Sanders-Clark  v.  Orosvenor  Mansions  Co.  (1900)  2  Ch.  373. 

1  (1866)  L.R.  1  Ex.  265  ;   (1868)  L.K.  3  H.L.  330. 
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likely  to  do  damage  if  it  escapes  is  bound  at  his  peril  to  prevent 
its  escape,  and  is  liable  for  all  the  natural  and  probable  conse- 
quences  ot   its   escape,  even  if   he  has  been   guilty  ot  no_ 
negligence. 

The  occupier  of  land  is  liable  not  merely  for  causing  the 
escape  of  deleterious  things  from  his  land  into  that  of  his 
neighbours,  but  also  iov  failing  to  prevent  such  an  escape.  He 
owes  not  merely  a  negative  duty  to  refrain  from  active  injury, 
but  also  a  positive  duty  to  guard  and  protect  his  neighbours, 
lest  they  suffer  harm  by  reason  of  dangers  present  on  his  land. 
Moreover,  this  duty  is  an  absolute  one,  liability  for  the  breach 
of  it  being  independent  of  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  or  his  servants.  Subject  to  the  exceptions  herein- 
after mentioned,  he  who  keeps  on  his  land  things  capable  of 
being  a  source  of  mischief  does  so  suo  periculo,  and  must  pay 
for  any  nuisance  created  by  them,  however  careful  he  may 
have  been  to  prevent  it.  He  is  the  insurer  of  his  neighbours 
against  all  harm  so  resulting. 

2.  In  Rylands  v.  Fletcher-  the  defendants  constructed  a  Rylauds  v. 
reservoir  upon  their  land,  and  upon  the  site  chosen  for  this 
purpose  there  was  a  disused  and  filled-up  shaft  of  an  old  coal- 
mine, the  passages  of  which  communicated  with  the  adjoining 
mine  of  the  plaintiff.  Through  the  negligence  of  the  con- 
tractors or  engineers  by  whom  the  work  was  done  (and  who 
were  not  the  servants  of  the  defendants)  this  fact  was  not 
discovered,  and  the  danger  caused  by  it  was  not  guarded 
against.  When  the  reservoir  was  filled,  the  water  escaped 
down  the  shaft  and  thence  into  the  plaintiff's  mine,  which 
it  flooded.  It  was  held  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and  by 
the  House  of  Lords  that  the  defendants  were  liable,  although 
guilty  of  no  negligence  either  by  themselves  or  by  their 
servants.  Lord  Cranworth  says  :^  "If  a  person  brings  or 
accumulates  on  his  land  anything  which,  if  it  should  escape, 
may  cause  damage  to  his  neighbour,  he  does  so  at  his  peril. 
If  it  does  escape  and  causes  damage,  he  is  responsible,  how- 
ever careful  he  may  have  been,  and  whatever  precautions 
he  may  have  taken  to  prevent  the  damage."  So  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  it  is  said  :"*  "  The 
question  of  law  therefore  arises,  What  is  the  obligation  which 
2  Ibid.  3  L,R,  3  jj.L^  p,  3^0,  «  l.R.  1  Ex.  p.  279. 
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the  law  casts  on  a  person  who,  like  the  defendants,  lawfully 
brings  on  his  land  something  which,  though  harmless  while  it 
remains  there,  will  naturally  do  mischief  if  it  escape  out  of 
his  land  ?  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  he  must  take  care  to 
keep  in  that  which  he  has  brought  on  the  land  and  keeps 
there,  in  order  that  it  may  not  escape  and  damage  his  neigh- 
bours ;  but  the  question  arises  whether  the  duty  which  the 
law  casts  upon  him  under  such  circumstances  is  an  absolute 
duty  to  keep  it  in  at  his  peril,  or  is,  as  the  majority  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  have  thought,  merely  a  duty  to 
take  all  reasonable  and  prudent  precautions  in  order  to 
keep  it  in,  but  no  more.  .  .  .  We  think  that  the  true  rule 
of  law  is  that  the  person  who  for  his  own  purposes 
brings  on  his  lands  and  collects  and  keeps  there  anything 
likely  to  do  mischief  if  it  escapes,  must  keep  it  in  at  his 
peril,  and  if  he  does  not  do  so  is  prima  facie  answerable 
for  all  the  damage  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  its 
escape." 

3.  Similarly,  in  Black  v.  Christchurch  Finance  Co.^  the 
defendants  were  the  occupiers  of  certain  land  in  New  Zealand, 
which  they  desired  to  clear  of  scrub  by  burning.  For  this 
work  they  engaged  an  independent  contractor,  and  gave  him 
specific  instructions  that  he  was  not  to  burn  the  scrub  during 
the  hot  and  dry  month  of  February.  In  breach  of  his  instruc- 
tions he  wrongfully  and  negligently  burned  it  in  that  month, 
and  a  high  wind  carried  the  fire  into  the  adjoining  land  of 
the  plaintiff,  where  it  did  extensive  damage.  The  defendants, 
though  free  from  all  personal  negligence,  were  held  liable  by 
the  Privy  Council. 

4.  In  Humphries  v.  Cousins^  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
were  the  occupiers  of  two  adjoining  houses.  An  old  drain 
which  commenced  on  the  defendant's  premises,  and  thence 
passed  under  and  received  the  drainage  of  several  other  houses, 
turned  back  again  under  the  defendant's  house,  and  thence 
under  the  cellar  of  the  plaintiff's  house.  That  part  of  the 
return  drain  which  was  under  the  defendant's  premises  became 
decayed,  and  the  sewage  escaped  into  the  plaintiff's  cellar. 
The  defendant  was  imaware  of  the  existence  of  the  return 
drain,  and  it  was  held  nevertheless  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 

«  (1894)  A.C.  48.  «  (1877)  2  C.P.D.  239. 
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that  he  was  responsible  for  the  damage  thus  suffered  by  the 
plaintiff. 

5.  The  same  rule  of  absolute  liability  applies  to  damage  Trespass 
done  by  the  trespasses  of  cattle  and  other  animals.  "  The 
case,"  says  Blackburn,  J.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Fletcher  v.  Rylands,'^  "  that 
has  most  commonly  occurred,  and  which  is  most  frequently 
to  be  found  in  the  books,  is  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  owner 
of  cattle  which  he  has  brought  on  his  land  to  prevent  their 
escaping  and  doing  mischief.  The  law  as  to  them  seems 
to  be  perfectly  settled  from  early  times  ;  the  owner  must 
keep  them  in  at  his  peril,  or  he  will  be  answerable  for  the 
natural  consequences  of  their  escape."  So  in  Cox  v,  Bur- 
hidge^  it  is  said  :  "  Whether  or  not  the  escape  of  the  animal 
is  due  to  my  negligence  is  altogether  immaterial."  So  in 
Ellis  V.  Loftus  Irofi  Co.  '.^  "It  has  been  held  again  and 
again  that  there  is  a  duty  on  a  man  to  keep  his  cattle  in, 
and  if  they  get  on  another's  land  it  is  a  trespass  ;  and  that 
is  irrespective  of  any  question  of  negligence,  whether  great  or 
small."io 

■'  (1866)  L.R.  1  Ex.  p.  280. 

8  (1863)  13  C.B.  (N.S.)  p.  438.  ^  (I874)  l.r.  iq  c.P.  p.  12. 

^^  Historically  tlie  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  originated  as  a  generali- 
sation of  this  old  rule  of  the  common  law  as  to  cattle -trespass.  We  have 
seen  in  a  former  chapter  that  an  action  of  trespass  was  under  the  old 
practice  available  for  damage  done  by  straying  cattle,  although 
logically  the  remedy  ought  to  have  been  an  action  on  the  case,  since 
there  is  no  such  direct  and  forcible  injury  as  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  true  trespass  {supra,  s.  53  (6),  n.  13).  Now,  the  original  rule  as  to 
actions  of  trespass  (as  opposed  to  actions  on  the  case)  was  that  liability 
was  absolute  and  independent  of  negligence.  Tliis  rule  has  in  its 
general  form  been  definitely  departed  from  by  our  modern  law. 
Speaking  generally,  there  is  now  no  difference  in  respect  of  the  require- 
ment of  mens  rea  between  a  cause  of  action  in  trespass  and  a  cause  of 
action  in  case.  Inevitable  accident  is  commonly  a  good  defence  in 
both  instances.  Singularly  enough,  however,  the  old  rule  of  absolute 
liability  in  trespass,  while  abandoned  in  general,  has  been  preserved 
in  the  case  of  trespass  by  animals — a  result  finally  established  bj^  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Rylands  v.  Fleirher.  This  decision 
not  only  recognised  the  old  law  as  to  cattle-trespass,  but  extended 
it  to  cover  the  escape  from  the  land  of  one  man  to  the  land  of  another 
of  any  dangerous  thing,  animate  or  inanimate.  The  escape,  however, 
of  inanimate  objects  was  at  no  time  actionable  in  trespass  ;  it  was  a 
nuisance  for  which  the  remedy  was  an  action  on  the  case.      Even  in 
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6.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  is 
applicable  only  to  the  occupier  of  the  land  from  which  the 
nuisance  proceeds.  How  far,  if  at  all,  liability  for  nuisance  is 
imposed  by  law  on  the  owners  of  land,  or  on  any  other  persons 
than  the  occupier,  is  a  question  which  must  be  here  postponed 
and  will  be  considered  at  a  later  stage. 

7.  Although  the  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  makes  the 
defendant  liable  for  an  escape  apart  from  any  negligence,  it 
does  not  make  him  liable  for  all  the  consequences  of  the 
escape.  His  liability  is  limited  by  the  ordinary  rule  as  to 
remoteness  of  damage — ^that  is  to  say,  he  is  responsible  only 
for  the  sort  of  harm  which  the  thing  kept  by  him  is  likely 
to  do  if  it  does  escape.  He  keeps  it  at  his  peril  only  so 
far  as  the  natural  and  probable  consequences  of  its  escape 
are  concerned. ^^ 

8.  There  are  several  dicta  to  the  effect  that  the  rule  in 
Bylands  v.  Fletcher  does  not  apply  to  what  is  termed  the 
natural  user  of  land,  but  applies  only  when  the  defendant  has 
put  his  land  to  some  non-natural  or  extraordinary  purpose. 
There  is  no  decided  case,  however,  which  rests  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  any  such  distinction,  and  it  has  nothing  in  principle 
to  recommend  it.  What  is  the  natural  use  of  land  ?  Is  it 
natural  to  build  a  house  on  it,  or  to  light  a  fire  ?  Almost  all 
use  of  land  involves  some  alteration  of  its  natural  condition 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  alteration  may 
go  before  the  use  of  the  land  becomes  non-natural  or  extra- 


respect  of  animals,  there  seems  good  reason  to  behave  that  the  "WTit 
of  trespass,  with  its  accompanying  absolute  liability,  was  appHcable 
only  to  cattle  and  to  those  other  animals  in  which  at  common  law  a 
right  of  property  could  exist,  and  did  not  extend  to  those  animals 
wliich,  though  kept  by  the  defendant,  were  not  his  in  law.  As  to 
this  distinction,  see  Cox  v.  Burhidge,  13  C.B.  (N.S.)  p.  438,  fcr  Wilhams, 
J.;  Read  v.  Edioards  17  C.B.  (N.S.),  'per  Willes,  J.,  at  p.  260; 
Mamn  v.  Keeling,  12  Mod.  p.  335,  per  Holt,  C.J. :  "  If  any  beast  in 
whicli  I  have  a  valuable  property  do  damage  in  another's  soil  in 
treading  his  grasp,  trespass  will  lie  for  it ;  but  if  my  dog  go  into  another 
man's  soil,  no  action  will  lie." 

'^  Fletcher  v.  Hylands,  L.R.  1  Ex.  p.  279.  Wlierc  the  instrument  of 
mischief  is  an  animal,  the  liability  of  the  defendant  is  further  limited 
by  the  special  rule  as  to  proof  of  scienler,  which  will  be  explained  later 
when  w(!  c<tine  to  deal  more  particularly  with  responsibility  for  animals 
(infra,  s.  120). 
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ordinary,  so  as  to  bring  the  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  into 
operation.  Moreover,  if  there  is  one  kind  of  use  more 
natural  than  another  it  is  the  keeping  of  cattle  ;  yet  cattle- 
trespass  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  application  of  this  rule 
of  strict  responsibility,  and  is  indeed  the  historical  source 
of  the  general  principle. ^- 

9.  The  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  is  subject  to  a  number  of  Exceptions. 
important  exceptions,  there  being  particular  classes  of  cases  in 
which  the  occupier  is  either  not  liable  at  all,  or  not  liable  in 
the  absence  of  negligence.     These  exceptions  are  considered  in 
the  succeeding;  sections. 


§  63.  First  Exception  :  Things  Naturally  on  Land 

1.  The  rule  in  Rijlands  v.  Fletcher  applies  to  thing:s  which  No  liability 
a;re  artificially  brought  or  kept  upon  the  defendant's  land,  and     ^^^  "j^^q 
is  inapplicable  to  things  which  are  naturally  there,  howsoever  defendant's 
dangerous  they  may  be- — e.g.  noxious  weeds,  vermin,  or  water.  ^"  ' 
So  far  from  being  absolutely  liable  for  the  escape  of  these 
things,  the  occupier  of  land  is  not  even  under  any  duty  of 
care  to  prevent  their  escape.     From  such  dangers  every  man 
must  protect  himself.     Thus,  in  Giles  v.  Walker^  it  was  held 
that  the  occupier  of  land  is  not  bound  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  thistles  on  it  and  the  consequent  spread   of  thistledown 
to  the  lands  of  his  neighbours.     On  the  same  principle,  an 
occupier  is  not  bound  to  prevent  damage  to  his  neighbour 
by  the  natural  escape  of  flood  water  from  higher  to  lower 

^-  For  examples  of  the  dicta  here  considered,  see  Blake  v.  Woolf 
(1898)  2  Q.B.  at  p.  428  ;  Oill  v.  Edouin  (1894)  71  L.T.  p.  763  ;  Att.-Gen. 
V.  Tomline  (1879)  12  Ch.D.  p.  229  ;  Eastern  db  S.A.  Telegraph  Co.  v. 
Cape  Town  Tramways  Co.  (1902)  A.C.  p.  393  ;  West  v.  Bristol  Tram- 
ways Co.  (1908)  2  K.B.  pp.  20,  23.  The  origin  of  tliis  alleged  distinction 
between  natural  and  non-natural  user  is  to  be  found  in  certain  observa- 
tions of  Lord  Cairns  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher,  L.R.  3  H.L.  at  p.  338  ; 
but  it  seems  clear  that  these  observations  were  made  with  reference  to 
the  particular  case  of  the  percolation  of  water  naturally  present  on 
the  defendant's  land,  as  opposed  to  the  escape  of  water  artificially 
brought  upon  that  land.  His  illustration  of  the  distinction  is  the  case 
of  Smith  V.  Kenrick  (1849)  7  C.B.  515,  in  which  the  flow  of  water  by 
gravitation  into  the  plaintiff's  mine,  though  caused  by  the  mining 
operations  of  the  defendant,  was  held  to  give  no  cause  of  action.  As 
to  this,  see  infra,  s.  63  (4).  »  (1890)  24  Q.B.D.  656. 
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levels.-  Nor  is  he  liable  for  the  overflow  of  a  stream  on  his 
land  caused  by  the  growth  of  weeds  or  the  deposit  of  silt 
in  the  bed  of  it.^  Similarly,  there  is  no  liability  for  the  escape 
of  noxious  animals  naturally  on  the  defendant's  land,  such 
as  rats,  rabbits,  or  birds.'* 

2.  A  person  is  liable,  however,  even  for  the  escape  of  things 
naturally  on  his  land,  if  he  has  artificially  accumulated  them 
there  so  that  their  escape  does  more  mischief  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  done.  If  he  collects  in  a  reservoir  the  rain- 
water that  falls  upon  his  land,  he  is  no  less  responsible  for  its 
escape  than  if  he  had  brought  the  water  in  pipes  from  else- 
where. So  if,  for  the  purposes  of  sport  or  otherwise,  he 
purposely  accumulates  rabbits  or  game  upon  his  land,  he  is 
probably  liable  for  all  damage  done  by  them  to  neighbouring 
proprietors.  "  I  will  first  deal,"  says  Pollock,  B.,  in  Farrer 
V.  Nelson,^  "  with  the  question  whether  an  action  can  be 
brought  by  a  neighbour  against  any  person  who  collects 
animals  upon  his  land  so  as  to  injure  the  crops  of  the  neigh- 
bour, and  I  should  say  that  beyond  doubt  such  an  action 
would  lie."'' 

3.  Although  a  person  is  not  liable  for  allowing  the  escape  of 
peactivciy  ^]jjj;^gs  naturally  on  his  land,  he  is  liable  for  causing  their 

escape.  Thus,  in  Whalley  v.  Lancashire  (&  Yorkshire  Rhj.  Co.' 
a  railway  embankment  caused  an  accumulation  of  flood 
water,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  water  the  railway  com- 
pany pierced  the  embankment  and  so  caused  the  water 
to  escape  with  destructive  violence  into  the  adjoining  land 
of  the  plaintiff ;    and  it  was  held  that  the  company  was 
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ea 

causci 


2  Nield  V.  London  db  N.W.  Ely.  Co.  (1874)  L.R.  10  Ex.  4. 

3  Hodgson  v.  Mayor  of  York  (1873)  28  L.T.  836. 
«  Brady  v.  Warren  (1900)  2  Ir.  E.  632. 

6  (1885)  15  Q.B.D.  p.  260. 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  tliat  in  the  old  case  of  Bowlston  V.  Hardy  (1597) 
Cro.  Eliz.  547,  it  was  decided  that  the  making  of  coney  burrows  and  the 
keeping  of  coneys  tlierein  which  ate  tlie  crops  on  the  adjoining  land  of 
the  plaintiff  was  no  cause  of  action.  But  the  reason  given  for  the  de- 
cision is  the  very  insufficient  one  that  the  defendant  had  no  property 
in  the  coneys — that  they  were  not  his,  and  therefore  that  he  was  not 
answerable  for  thcra.  Probably  this  case  is  no  longer  law.  See  Brady 
V.  Warren  (1900)  2  Ir  11.  632  ;  O'Clorman  v.  O'Gorman  (1903)  2  Ir.  R. 
573.  '  (1884)  13  Q  B.D.  131. 
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liable  for  the  damage  so  done.^  On  the  same  principle,  a 
person  is  responsible  for  the  escape  of  water  from  his  land 
if  it  is  due  to  some  artificial  structure  made  or  maintained 
by  him  there,  or  to  any  other  alteration  of  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  land.  Thus,  in  Hurdman  v.  North  Eastern  Rail- 
way Co.^  the  defendants  were  held  liable  for  maintaining  on 
their  land  an  artificial  mound  of  earth  from  which  rain-water 
percolated  into  the  wall  of  the  adjoining  house  of  the  plaintiff. 
"  If  any  one  by  artificial  erection  on  his  own  land  causes  water, 
even  though  arising  from  natural  rainfall  only,  to  pass  into  his 
neighbour's  land,  and  thus  substantially  to  interfere  with  his 
enjoyment,  he  will  be  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  him 
who  is  so  injured."^'' 

4.  The  general  principle  that  a  person  is  liable  for  causing.  Liability  of 
the  escape  of  water  from  his  land  into  that  of  his  neighbour  °iine-o\vTacrj 
is  subject  to  an  exception  in  the  case  of  adjoining  mine- 
owners.     The  case  of  Smith  v.  Kenrick}'^  followed  by  Baird  Smith 
V.  Williamson^''^  and  Wilson  v.  Waddell,^^  has  established  the  *'" 
rule  that  no  action  will  lie  for  the  escape  of  water  by  natural 
gravitation  into  the  plaintiff's  mine,  if  this  escape  is  caused 
merely  by  the  working  of  the  defendant's  mine  in  the  ordinary 
manner.     "  Each  mine-owner  has  all  rights  of  property  in  his 
mine,  and  among  them  the  right  to  get  all  minerals  therefrom, 
provided  he  works  with  skill  and  in  the  usual  manner.     And 
if,  while  the  occupier  of  a  higher  mine  exercises  that  right, 
nature  causes  water  to  flow  to  a  lower  mine,  he  is  not  respon- 

^  The  act  of  preventing  the  entrance  of  flood  water,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  perfectly  lawful,  even  though  the  known  and  necessary  consequence 
is  to  cast  that  water  upon  the  land  of  one's  neighbour.  Afield  v.  London 
<fc  N.W.  Ely.  Co.  (1874)  L.R.  10  Ex.  4.  So  also  in  Greyvensteyn  v. 
Hattingh  (1911)  A.C.  355,  it  was  held  lawful  to  drive  back  a  swarm  of 
locusts  from  entering  the  defendant's  land,  even  though  they  were 
thereby  constrained  to  go  or  remain  upon  the  neighbouring  land  of 
-'the  plaintiff.  Presumably  alsO,  it  is  not  actionable  to  drive  mis- 
chievous animals,  e.g.  birds,  vermin,  or  trespassing  cattle,  off  one's 
own  land,  even  though  the  natural  consequence  is  that  they  subse- 
quently enter  upon  the  land  of  other  persons,  provided  that  they  are 
not  directly  driven  upon  that  land  so  as  to  constitute  a  trespass. 
»  (1878)  3  C.P.D.  168. 

i»  Ibid.  p.  173,  per  cur.      Broder  v.  SaUlard  (1876)  2  Ch.D.  692  is  a 
similar  decision.  "  (1849)  7  C.B.  515. 

1-  (1863)  15  C.B.  (N.S.)  376.  "  (1876)  2  A.C.  95. 
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sible  for  this  operation  of  nature,"^'*  It  makes  no  difference 
that  the  damage  complained  of  was  the  known  and  necessary- 
result  of  the  defendant's  operations.  The  reason  for  the 
rule  may  be  deemed  to  be  this  :  that  the  plaintiff  in  such 
cases  has  brought  the  mischief  on  himself  by  altering  the 
natural  condition  of  his  land.  He  must  guard  himself  against 
the  results  of  that  alteration  by  leaving  sufficient  barriers 
against  the  percolation  of  water.  He  cannot  by  digging 
out  the  whole  of  his  minerals  impose  an  obligation  upon  his 
neighbour  to  refrain  from  doing  the  same.^^ 

The  rule  in  Smith  v.  Kenrick^^  applies  only  to  the  escape 
of  water  by  natural  gravitation  in  consequence  of  the  ordinary 
mining  operations  of  the  defendant.  A  mine-owner  is  liable 
if  he  purposely,  and  not  merely  as  an  ordinary  incident  of 
mining,  discharges  water  from  his  own  mine  into  that  of  the 
plaintiff.i7 
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§  64.  Second  Exception  :   Consent  of  the  Plaintiff 

The  rule  in  Riflayids  v.  Fletcher  is  not  applicable  to  the  escape, 
of  thingsbrought  or  kept  upon  his  premises  by  the  defendant 
not  exclusively  for  his  own  purposes,  but  for  the  benefit  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff.  In  such  cases  the  defendant 
is  not  liable  except  for  negligence^  This  principle  finds  its 
chief  application  in  those  cases  in^  which  the  different  stocfi^s 
of  a  building  are  in  the  occupation  of  different  persons,  and 
the  occupant  ol  a  lower  storey  complains  of  the  damai^e  done 
by  the  escape  of  water  from  an  upper  store}^_  Whether  this 
water  is  rain-water  collected  from  the  roof,  or  water  supplied 

i«  Baird  v.  Williamson  (1863)  15  C.B.  (N.S.)  p.  391. 

'^  In  several  cases  the  exceptional  rule  in  Smith  v.  Kenrick  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  general  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  on  the  ground 
that  the  former  relates  to  the  natural  use  of  land  and  the  latter  to  its 
non-natural  or  extraordinary  use.  Hurdrnan  v.  N.E.  Rly.  Co.  (1878) 
3  C.P.D.  p.  174;  Whalleyv.  L.  &  Y.  Rly.  Co.  (1884)  13  Q.B.D. 
p.  140  ;  Rylands  v.  Fletcher,  L.R.  3  H.L.  p.  338.  This  distinction, 
however,  seems  difficult  of  accei^tance.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  tlie 
excavation  of  a  coal-mine  is  a  natural  use  of  land,  and  the  excavation 
of  a  reservoir  a  non-nalural  use  of  it.     See  above,  s.  C2  (8). 

»«  (1849)  7  C.li.  .515. 

1'  Westminster  Brymho  Coal  .t-  Coke  Co.  v.  Clayton  (186G)  36  L.J. 
Ch.  476  ;    Buird  v.  Williamson  (18()3)  15  C.B.  (N.S.)  376. 
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ab  extra  in  pipes,  it  is  settled  law  that  there  is  no  liability  for 
any  such  escape  in  the  absence  of  proved  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  upper  occupant.^  For  in  such  cases  the  water  has 
been  collected  or  brought  there  for  the  mutual  benefit  and 
with  the  express  or  implied  consent  of  both  parties  ;  there  is 
therefore  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  risk  of  accident  should 
lie  upon  the  upper,  rather  than  upon  the  lower  occupant, 
and  the  only  duty  is  one  of  reasonable  care.  The  same 
principle  would  doubtless  apply  to  an  escape  of  gas  or  any 
other  deleterious  substance  which  is  there  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  occupants.  But,  except  so  far  as  this  doctrine 
of  mutual  benefit  extends,  the  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher 
is  just  as  applicable  between  upper  and  lower  occupiers  as 
between  adjacent  occupiers. 


§  65.  Third  Exception  :  The  Act  of  a  Stranger 

1.  The  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  is  not  applicable  to  damage  No  liability 

"      "  ;  act 
iger. 


done  l)y  the  act  of  a  stranger.     Thus,  if  a  trespasser  lights  a  ^"stranc^^ 


iire  on  my  land,  I  am  not  liable  if  it  burns  my  neighbour's 
property.^  So  in  Box  v.  Jublr'  the  defendants  were  held  not 
responsible  for  damage  done  through  an  overflow  from  their 
reservoir,  when  that  overflow  was  caused  by  the  act  of  a 
third  person  who  emptied  his  own  reservoir  into  the  stream 
which  fed  that  of  the  defendant.  Kelly,  C.B.,  says  :^  "  The 
matters  complained  of  took  place  through  no  default  or 
breach  of  duty  of  the  defendants,  but  were  caused  by  a 
stranger  over  whom  and  at  a  spot  where  they  had  no  control." 
So  in  Wilson  v.  Newherry^  a  declaration  that  the  plaintiff's 
horses  were  poisoned  by  eating  certain  clippings  which  had 
been  cut  from  the  defendant's  yew  trees  and  placed  on  the 
plaintiff's  land  was  held  bad  on  demurrer,  because  it  was  not 
alleged  how  the  cuttings  got  upon  the  land,  and  they  might 
have  been  put  there  by  a  trespasser  who  had  cut  and  removed 

1  Oarstairs  v.  Taylor  (1871)  L.R.  6  Ex.  217  ;  Ross  v.  Fedden  (1872) 
L.R.  7  Q.R.  661  ;  Anderson  v.  Oppenheimer  (1880)  5  Q.B.D.  602  ; 
Blake  v.  Woolf  (1898)  2  Q.B.  426  ;  Gill  v.  Edovin  (1894)  71  L.T.  762, 
72  L.T.  579. 

^  Black  V.  Christcliurch  Finance  Co.  (1894)  A.C.  48  ;  Beaidieu  v. 
Finglam  Y.B.  2  H.  IV,  f.  18,  pi.  5.  =*  (1879)  4  Ex.  D.  76. 

=•  lUd.  p.  79.  «  (1871)  L.R.  7  Q.B.  31. 
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them  without  the  defendant's  authority.  So  in  Nichols  v. 
Marsland,^  Bramwell,  B.,  says,  speaking  of  the  water  in  the 
defendant's  reservoir  :  "  Suppose  a  stranger  let  it  loose,  would 
the  defendant  be  liable  1  If  so,  then  if  a  mischievous  boy 
bored  a  hole  in  a  cistern  in  any  London  house,  and  the  water 
did  mischief  to  a  neighbour,  the  occupier  of  the  house  would 
be  liable.     That  cannot  be."® 

2.  It  does  not  clearly  appear,  however,  who  is  to  be  deemed 
a  stranger  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule.  The  term  certainly 
includes  a  trespasser,  and  also  any  person  who,  without 
entering  on  the  defendant's  premises  at  all,  wrongfully  and 
without  the  defendant's  authority  causes  the  escape  of 
dangerous  things  from  those  premises  :  as  in  the  case  of 
Box  V.  JuhV  itself.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  term  stranger 
does  not  include  any  person  employed  or  authorised  by  the 
defendant  to  deal  in  any  way  with  dangerous  things  on  his 
land  ;  for  the  acts  of  such  a  person,  even  though  he  is  an 
independent  contractor,  and  even  though  he  acts  in  excess 
or  disregard  of  his  authority,  the  occupier  is  vicariously 
liable.^  But  what  shall  be  said  of  persons  lawfully  upon  the 
defendant's  land  with  his  permission,  but  without  authority 
to  bring  upon  it,  or  to  deal  with,  dangerous  things — for 
example,  the  members  of  his  family,  his  servants,  his  guests, 
or  licensees  permitted  to  use  the  land  ?  It  is  submitted 
that  for  the  acts  of  all  such  persons  in  bringing  or  keeping 
dangerous  things  on  the  premises,  or  in  meddling  with  such 
things  already  on  the  premises,  the  occupier  is  vicariously 
liable  under  the  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher.^ 

3.  Although  an  occupier  is  not  absolutely  and  vicariously 
responsible  for  damage  done  by  the  act  of  a  trespasser  or  othfer 
stranger,  it  may  be  that  he  is  subject  in  certain  cases  to  the 
lesser  obligation  of  using  reasonable  care  to  prevent  such 
damage.  On  this  point,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no 
authority. 


"  (1875)  L.R.  10  Ex.  p.  259. 
«  Sco  also  Gill  V.  Edouin  (18i)4)  71  L.T.  p.  763. 
'  (1879)  4  Ex.  D.  76. 

«   Black  V.  CkristcJinrch.  Finance  Co.  (1894)  A.C.  48. 
"  iSdc,  liovvovcr,  the  obsorvatioiis  of  Eve,  J.,  in   Whitmores  Ltd.  v. 
Stanford  (1909)  1  Ch.  at  p.  438. 
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§  66.  Fourth  Exception  :   The  Act  of  God 

1.  The  rule  in  Ri/lands  v.  Fletcher  is  not  applicable  to  damage  ^^Q  liability 
caused  by  the  act  of  God  or  vis  major.\_  The  authority  for  this  of  rjod. 
important  limitation  upon  the  rule  of  absolute  liability  is  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Nichols  v.  Nichols 
Marsland."  The  defendant  was  in  possession  of  certain  arti- 
ficial pools  formed  by  damming  a  natural  stream.  The 
embankments  and  weirs  were  well  and  carefully  constructed 
and  were  adequate  for  all  ordinary  occasions.  A  very  violent 
storm,  however — described  by  witnesses  as  the  heaviest 
within  human  memory — broke  down  the  embankments,  and 
the  rush  of  water  down  the  stream  carried  away  certain 
bridges,  in  respect  of  which  damage  the  action  was  brought. 
It  was  held,  notwithstanding  Rylands  v.  Fletcher,  that  the 
defendant  was  not  liable,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  negligence 
on  the  part  of  any  one,  and  the  accident  was  due  directly  to 
the  act  of  God.  In  the  case  of  Rylands  v.  Fletcher,  on  the 
contrary,  the  accident  was  due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  contractors  by  whom  the  reservoir  was  built,  and  for 
that  negligence  the  owners  of  the  reservoir  were  held  vica- 
riously liable.^ 

2.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  ascertain  precisely  what  is  Act  of  God 
meant  by  the  term  act  of  God,  as  used  in  this  connection.  On 
this  point  it  is  impossibBe,  as  the  authorities  stand,  to  come  to 
any  certain  conclusion,  Ibut  it  is  submitted  that  the  term  as 
here  used  means  any  evemivhich  could  not  have  been  yrevented  hu 
reasonable  care  on  the  part  of  any  one.  This,  indeed,  is  not, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  the  strict  technical  sense  of  the  term  as 
used  in  certain  other  departments  of  the  law,  and  notably  in 
the  law  as  to  the  liability  of  common  carriers.     Nevertheless 

^  The  terms  act  of  God  and  vis  major  are  synonymous.  The  former 
corresponds  to  the  6eov  0ia  of  the  Greeks  and  the  vis  divina  of  the 
Romans.  (D.  19,  2,  25,  6.  D.  39,  2,  24,  4.)  Other  equivalents  are 
damnum  fatale  (D.  4,  9,  3,  1.  D.  18,  6,  2,  1),  vis  naturalis  (D.  19,  2,  59), 
vis  major  (D.  4,  9,  3,  1),  and  casus  major  (D.  44,  7,  1,  4). 

2  (1875)  L.R.  10  Ex.  255. 

3  So  in  Carstairs  v.  Taylor  (1871)  L.R.  6  Ex.  217,  in  which  the 
defendant  was  held  not  responsible  for  an  escape  of  water  from  his 
cistern  through  a  hole  made  in  it  by  a  rat,  one  of  the  grounds  of  the 
decision  was  that  such  an  accident  was  a  case  of  vis  major. 
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there  seems  good  reason  to  conclude  that  in  Nichols  v.  Mars- 
land  the  phrase  is  used,  not  in  its  strictest  and  most  technical 
sense,  but  in  the  wider  and  less  specialised  signification  which 
has  just  been  indicated. 

Putting  this  interpretation  on  the  rule  in  Nichols  v.  Mars-, 
land,  the  whole  law  as  to  the  liability  of  the  occupiers  of  landl 
at  once  assumes  a  simple  and  rational  form.  No  occupier  is 
liable  for  any  escape  which  is  due  to  the  act  of  a  stranger  or 
to  the  act  of  God  ;  which  means  that  he  is  not  liable  where 
there  has  been  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  any  one,  or  where 
the  on,\v  negligence  is  that  of  a  stranger  (using  that  term  in 
the  sense  already  explained  in  the  preceding  section).  In  other 
words,  the  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  is  a  rule  of  vicarious 
liability  by  virtue  of  which  the  occupier  of  land  is  responsible 
for  the  escape  of  dangerous  things,  if  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  any  person  whatever  except  a  mere  stranger  ;  and  we  have 
already  seen  reason  to  conclude  that  no  person  is  a  stranger, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  rule,  who  is  lawfully  on  the  premises 
with  the  permission  of  the  occupier.  For  the  negligence  of  all 
such  persons,  whether  they  are  servants,  independent  con- 
tractors, members  of  his  family,  or  licensees,  the  occupier  is 
made  responsible  by  Rylands  v.  Fletcher.  When  there  is  no 
negligence  at  all  on  the  part  of  any  one,  he  is  exempted  from 
responsibility  by  Nichols  v.  Marsland.  When  the  only 
negligence  is  that  of  a  stranger,  he  is  exempted  from  respon- 
sibility by  Box  V.  Jubh.^ 

There  are,  it  is  believed,  no  decisions  which  are  inconsistent 
with  this  interpretation  of  the  rule  as  to  the  act  of  God, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  been  often  said  or 
assumed  that  Rylatids  v.  Fletcher  imposes  liability  in  cases 
in  which  there  has  been  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  any  one. 
It  is  submitted  that  these  dicta  are  based  on  an  unduly  narrow 
view  of  the  exception  established  by  Nichols  v.  Marsland.^ 

.3.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  term  act  of  God  as  used  in 
Nichols  V.  Marsland  is  to  be  taken  in  its  strictest  sense, 
thereby  confining  the  exception  established  by  that  decision 
to  a  narrower  class  of  cases.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 

*  (1879)  4  Ex.  D.  7G. 

"  Sec,  however,  ilie  observations  of  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Law  of  Torts, 
]).  490,  8th  cd. 
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ascertain  precisely  what  this  strict  signification  is.  The  only 
adequate  authorities  on  this  point  are  the  decisions  on  the 
liability  of  common  carriers — the  rule  being  that  such  carriers 
are  absolutely  responsible  for  any  loss  of  the  goods  intrusted 
to  them,  save  only  when  it  is  due  to  the  act  of  God  or  of  the 
King's  enemies.  In  the  leading  case  of  Nugent  v.  Smith^ 
the  term  in  question  is  thus  defined  by  James,  L.J.  :  "  The 
act  of  God  is  a  mere  short  way  of  expressing  this  proposition. 
A  common  carrier  is  not  liable  for  any  accident  as  to  which 
he  can  show  that  it  is  due  to  natural  causes  directly  and 
exclusively  without  human  intervention,  and  that  it  could 
not  have  been  prevented  by  any  amount  of  foresight  and 
pains  and  care  reasonably  to  have  been  expected  from  him." 
"  What  is  the  act  of  God  ?  "  says  Lord  Mansfield  in  Forward 
V.  PittardJ  "  I  consider  it  to  mean  something  in  opposition 
to  the  act  of  man.  ...  To  prevent  litigation,  collusion,  and 
the  necessity  of  going  into  circumstances  impossible  to  be 
unravelled,  the  law  presumes  against  the  carrier,  unless  he 
shows  it  was  done  by  the  King's  enemies  or  by  such  an  act 
as  could  not  happen  by  the  intervention  of  man,  as  storms, 
lightning,  and  tempests." 

If  we  use  the  term  in  this  sense,  it  is  not  enough  to  make 
an  accident  the  act  of  God  that  it  is  not  due  to  any  negligence 
on  the  part  of  any  one  ;  there  is  a  second  condition  to  be 
fulfilled — viz.  that  it  must  have  resulted  directly  from  natural 
causes  without  human  intervention.  "  All  causes  of  in- 
evitable accident,  casus  fortuitus,"  says  Cockburn,  C.J.,  in 
Nugent  v.  SmitJi,^  "  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — ^those 
which  are  occasioned  by  the  elementary  forces  of  nature 
unconnected  with  the  agency  of  man  or  other  cause,  and 
those  which  have  their  origin  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part 
in  the  agency  of  man."  The  act  of  God  is  the  opposite  of 
the  act  of  man. 

Thus,  if  a  ship  is  driven  ashore  by  a  tempest,  this  is  the  act 
of  God  ;  but  if  it  is  run  ashore  during  a  fog  by  a  mistake,  how- 
ever inevitable,  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  this  is  the  act  of 
man.^     So  if  a  building  is  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  this  is  the 

«  (187G)  1  C.P.D.  p.  444.  '  (1785)  1  T.R.  p.  .13. 

«  (1876)  1  C.P.D.  p.  435. 

»  Licer  Alkali  Co.  v.  Johnson  (1874)  L.R.  9  Ex.  338. 
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act  of  God  ;  but  not  so  if  a  similar  accident  happens  through 
the  upsetting  of  a  lamp  by  human  agency,  even  though  this 
was  due  to  no  negligence.  It  is  true  that  in  most  cases 
human  and  natural  agency  co-operate  to  produce  the  result, 
but  the  immediate  and  direct  cause  is  alone  to  be  looked  at 
in  determining  whether  the  act  is  that  of  God  or  man.  When 
a  ship  is  cast  away  in  a  tempest,  this  would  not  have  happened 
but  for  the  act  of  the  owner  in  sending  her  to  sea,  but  the 
loss  is  the  act  of  God  for  all  that. 

4.  Adopting  this  stricter  interpretation  of  the  rule  in 
Nichols  V.  Marsland,  we  reach  the  following  result  :  The 
occupier  of  land  is  absolutely  liable  except  (1)  when  the 
damage  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  stranger,  and  (2) 
when  it  is  directly  caused  by  natural  agencies  without  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  any  one  ;  but  if  it  is  caused  directly 
by  human  agency,  the  occupier  is  liable,  even  though  there 
is  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  any  one,  unless  the  active 
agent  is  a  stranger.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  this  is 
not  an  accurate  statement  of  law,  and  that  the  distinction 
between  accidents  due  directly  to  human  agency  and  those 
due  directly  to  natural  causes  (however  material  in  respect 
of  the  liability  of  carriers)  is  irrelevant  in  respect  of  the 
matter  now  in  hand.  Its  importance  in  the  former  case  is 
based  on  evidential  considerations  which  are  absent  in  the 
latter.  The  reason  why  a  carrier  is  absolutely  liable  for  the 
results  of  human  activity  but  not  for  the  results  of  natural 
causes  is  that  in  the  former  case  the  law  conclusively  presumes 
collusion,  fraud,  or  negligence,  while  in  the  latter  case  the 
nature  of  the  accident  sufficiently  rebuts  any  such  pre- 
sumption. But  this  is  a  presumption  limited  to  carriers  and 
certain  other  classes  of  persons  (doubtless  in  olden  times 
with  sufficient  reason),^"  and  it  seems  odd  to  extend  it  to  the 
occupiers  of  land. 

5.  In  conclusion,  there  are  two  possible  misconceptions  as 
to  the  term  act  of  God  which  it  may  be  well  to  mention.  In 
the  first  place,  all  natural  agencies,  as  opposed  to  human 
activities,  constitute  acts  of  God,  and  not  merely  those  which 
attain  an  extraordinary  degree  of  violence  or  are  of  very 
unusual  occurrence.     The  distinction  is  one  of  kind  and  not 

1"  Sec  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  1  Sm.  L.C.  p.  185,  lltb  cd.  ;  D.  4,  9,  1,  1. 
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one  ol'  degree.  The  violence  or  rarity  of  tlie  event  is  relevant 
only  in  considering  whether  it  could  or  could  not  have  been 
prevented  by  reasonable  care  ;  if  it  could  not,  then  it  is  the  act 
of  God,  howsoever  trivial  or  common  its  cause  may  have  been. 

In  the  second  place,  the  standard  of  care  in  such  cases  is  Standard  of 
not  different  from  and  greater  than  that  adopted  by  the  law  game  as  in 
in  other  cases.     The  question  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  whether  °^^^^  cases, 
the  accident  could  have  been  prevented  by  reasonable  care  ; 
not  whether  it  could  have  been  prevented  by  any  possible  or 
imaginable  care.     "  I  find  no  authority,"  says  Cockburn,  C.J., 
in  Nugent  v.  Smith,^^  "  for  saying  that  the  vis  major  must  be 
such  as  no  amount  of  human  care  or  skill  could  have  resisted 
or  the  injury  such  as  no  human  ability  could  have  prevented  ; 
and  I  think  this  construction  of  the  rule  erroneous." 


§  67.  Nuisances  in  a  Highway 

1 .  The  law^  of  nuisance  a])plies  not  merely  to  the  esca{)e  of  Escape  of 
deleterious  things  from  the  defendant's  own  land,  but  also  to  aM^fhway'" 
their  escape  from  a  highway  into  the  adioinin."'  land  of  the 
plaintiff,  if  that  escape  is  caused  by  the  act  or  default  of  the  \ 
defendant.     Thus,    in    Benjamin    v.    Storr^    an    action    was 
successfully  brought  by  the  occupier  of  a  shop  adjoining  a 

public  street  in  respect  of  the  nuisance  of  smell  and  noise 
caused  by  the  act  of  the  defendant  in  allowing  his  horses  to 
stand  for  an  unreasonable  time  in  the  street  opposite  the 
plaintiff's  door. 

2.  Moreover,  the  rule  of  absolute  liability  for  nuisance  estab;  A  case  of 
lished  by  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  applies  to  the  escape  of  things  i^iabUitv^ 
from  the  highway,  no  less  than  to  their  escape  from   the 
defendant's  own  land.     He  who  brings  any  dangerous  thing 

upon  the  highway,  or  interferes  with  any  dangerous  thing 
already  there,  with  the  result  that  it  does  damage  on  adjoining 
property,  is  absolutely  liable  without  proof  of  negligence, 
unless  he  can  prove  that  the  accident  was  due  to  the  act  of 
a  stranger  or  to  the  act  of  God. 

Thus,  in  Midwood  v.  Mayor  of  Manchester"^  the  corporation  of 
Manchester  was  held  liable,  apart  from  any  proof  of  negligence, 

"  (1876)  1  C.P.D.  p.  438. 
1  (1874)  L.R.  9  C.P.  400.  ^  (1905)  2  K.B.  597. 
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for  an  explosion  and  fire  caused  by  the  escape  into  the 
plaintiff's  house  from  the  adjoining  roadway  of  an  inflammable 
gas  created  by  the  fusing  of  a  defective  electric  cable  there  laid 
down  by  the  defendant,  and  the  resulting  volatilisation  of  the 
bitumen  in  which  the  cable  was  enclosed. 

Similarly,  in  Hardaker  v.  Idle  District  Council  ^  the  defendant 
council  employed  an  independent  contractor  to  make  a  sewer 
in  the  highway,  and  by  his  negligence  a  gas-pipe  was  left 
insufficiently  supported  in  the  excavation  made  by  him,  with 
the  result  that  it  was  fractured,  and  the  escaping  gas  found 
its  way  into  the  plaintiff's  house  and  there  exploded.  The 
council  was  held  liable,  although  the  accident  was  due  solely 
to  the  negligence  of  an  independent  contractor. 
Aliier  with  3.  It  Js  otherwise,  howeyer,_\vithjiangers_jncident  to  the 

the  ordinary  Qj.(3^ij^a.ry  use  of  tEe  highway  for  purposes  of  traffic.  These 
highway.  dangers  the  adjoinmg  occupiers  must  submit  to  and  guard 
themselves  against,  so  long  as  they  are  not  aggravated  by  the 
'  negligence  of  him  whom  they  seek  to  make  liable  for  them. 
If  I  hire  a  cab,  I  am  not  responsible  if  by  the  negligence  of  the 
driver  his  horse  runs  away  and  breaks  a  shop  window.  In 
Tillett  v.  Ward^  the  defendant  drove  cattle  along  the  highway, 
and  was  held  not  liable  for  damage  done  by  the  entrance  of 
one  of  them  through  the  open  doorway  of  the  plaintiff's  shop. 
To  drive  cattle  in  this  way  was  held  to  be  not  in  itself  an  act  of 
negligence,  but  an  ordinary  and  proper  use  of  the  highway  ; 

3  (1896)  1  Q.B.  335.  It  is  submitted  that  this  case  is  rightly  to  be 
explained  as  a  mere  appUcation  or  extension  of  the  rule  in  Rylands  v. 
Fletcher.  The  reason  actually  given  for  the  decision,  however,  is  that 
since  the  council  was  under  a  duty  to  support  the  gas-pipe,  they  could 
not  avoid  liability  by  delegating  this  duty  to  an  independent  contractor 
who  did  not  fulfil  it.  But  this  reasoning  seems  unsatisfactory.  If  the 
duty  of  the  council  was  merely  to  take  due  care  to  support  the  pipe,  then 
they  performed  that  duty  and  did  not  merely  delegate  it,  when  they 
intrusted  the  work  to  a  contractor  whom  on  good  grounds  they  believed 
to  bo  competent.  The  explanation  given  is  intelligible  only  if  we 
already  assume  that  the  duty  of  the  council  was  absolute  ;  but  this 
is  the  very  fact  to  be  explained  and  proved.  On  the  reasoning  given 
in  tliis  case  it  could  equally  be  shown  that  every  person  was  responsible 
for  the  negligence  of  all  persons  whom  he  employed  or  authorised  to 
do  anything  on  his  behalf.  As  to  delegation  of  duty  see  Robinson  v. 
BeaconsjU'hl  Rural  District  Cniinril  (1911)  2  Ch.  188. 
*  (1882)  10  (i.B.D.  17. 
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and  for  accidents  so  resulting  there  is  no  responsibility  save 
on  proof  of  negligence. 

§  68.  The  Legalisation  of  Nuisances  by 
Prescription 

1.  The  right  to  coniinit  a  nuisance  may  be  acquired  as  an  Nuisances 
easement  by  prescription.     A  discussion  of  the  acquisition  of  H'^l'«t-d  by 

.  .  7         1  twenty  years 

easements  is  appropriate  to  the  law  of  property  rather  than  to  prescription. 

that  of  torts  ;  speaking  generally,  however,  we  may  say  that  if 

a  nuisance  has  been  continuously  in  existence  tor  twenty  years. 

a  prescriptive  ri^ht  to  continue  it  is  acquired  as  an  easement 

appurtenant  to  the  land  on  which  the  nuisance  exists.     On  the 

expiration  of  this  period  the  nuisance  becomes  legalised  ab 

initio,  as  if  it  had  been  authorised  in  its  commencement  by  a 

grant  from  the  owner  of  the  servient  land.^ 

2.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that  the  operations  of  the 
defendant  which  now  cause  the  nuisance  have  been  continued 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years  ;  they  must  liave  been  a  nuisance 
fur  that  period.  The  time  runs,  not  Iidih  the  day  when  the 
cause  of  the  nuisance  began,  but  from  the  day  when  the 
nuisance  began.  In  Sturges  v.  Bridgmanr  the  defendant  had  sturges?\ 
for  more  than  twenty  years  used  certain  heavy  machinery  Bridgman. 
in  his  business  as  a  confectioner.     His  premises  adjoined  the 

lower  end  of  the  garden  of  the  plaintiff,  a  physician.  Some 
short  time  before  the  action  the  plaintiff  built  a  consulting 
room  at  the  foot  of  his  garden,  and  then  found  that  in  the 
use  of  it  he  was  seriously  inconvenienced  by  the  noise  of  the 
defendant's  machinery.  The  defendant  pleaded  a  prescrip- 
tive right,  but  the  defence  was  held  insufficient,  because 
there  had  been  no  actual  nuisance  until  the  erection  of  the 
plaintiff's  consulting  room,  and  until  then  he  had  had  no 
right  of  action.^ 

3.  It  follows  from  the  same  principle  that  the  nuisance  must 
for  twenty  years  have  been  a  nuisance  to  the  plaintiff  or  his 
predecessors  in  title,  and  that  it  is  not  enough  that  it  has  been 

1  Elliotson  V.  Feetham  (1835)  2  Bing.  N.C.  134  ;  Bliss  v.  Hall  (1838) 
4  Bing.  N.C.  183  ;  Sturges  v.  Bridgman  (1879)  11  Ch.D.  852  ;  Ball  v. 
Ray  (1873)  L.R.  8  Ch.  467.  -  (1879)  11  Ch.D.  852. 

8  See  also  Ball  v.  Ray  (1873)  L.R.  8  Ch.  467. 
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for  that  period  a  nuisance  to  other  people  in  the  occupation  (  f 
other  property.  The  easement  can  be  acquired  only  against 
specific  property,  not  against  all  the  world.  A  noisy  or  noisonre 
factory  may  have  been  for  twenty  years  a  nuisance  to  the  houce 
of  A,  and  may  yet  remain  actionable  as  a  nuisance  to  the  newly 
erected  house  of  57" 

4.  No  yuhlic  nuisance  can  be  legalised  by  prescription^ 
Thus,  no  operation  which  constitutes  a  nuisance  to  a  highway 
can  become  lawful  by  any  lapse  of  time.*  When,  however, 
the  public  nuisance  is  at  the  same  time  a  private  nuisance  also, 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years  will,  it  is  submitted,  legalise  the 
private  nuisance  and  take  away  all  private  remedies,  although 
it  leaves  the  public  nuisance  and  the  public  remedies  un- 
affected. Thus,  a  factory  may  be  a  nuisance  to  the  highway 
as  well  as  to  the  adjoining  proprietors.  After  twenty  years 
these  latter  will  have  no  remedy  for  the  private  injury,  but 
they  may  still  prosecute  for  the  public  injury,  or  move  the 
Attorney -General  to  apply  on  their  relation  for  an  injunction 
to  put  an  end  to  it. 


§  69.  The  Legalisation  of  Nuisances  by  Statute 

Statutory  1.  When  a  statute  specially  authorises  a  certain  act  to  be 

a^nuis^^^  done  by  a  certain  person,  w^hich  would  otherwise  be  unlawful 
and  actionable,  no  action  will  lie  at  the  suit  of  any  person  for 
the  doing  of  that  act.  For  such  a  statutory  authority  is  also 
a  statutory  indemnity,  taking  away  all  legal  remedies  provided 
by  the  law  of  torts  for  persons  injuriously  affected.  No  com- 
pensation is  obtainable  save  that,  if  any,  which  is  expressly 
provided  by  the  statute  itself.  This  defence  of  statutory 
authority  has  its  most  common  and  important  applications  in 
actions  of  nuisance,  and  it  is  therefore  appropriately  dealt 
with  in  the  present  connection,  but  it  is  necessary  to  note  that 
the  rule  is  one  of  general  ap])lication  throughout  the  whole 
sphere  of  civil  liability. 

2.  This  statutory  authority  and   indemnity  extends  not 

merely  to  the  act  itself,  but  to  all  its  necessary  consequences. 

When  the   Legislature  has  authorised  an  act,   it   must   be 

deemed  also  to  have  authorised  by  implication  all  inevitable 

*  2  Rollc's  Abridg.  2G5  ;    R.  v.  Cross  (1812)  3  Camp.  224. 
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results  of  that  act  ;  for  otherwise  the  authority  to  do  the 
act  would  be  nugatory.  The  test  ot:  tiie  necessity  of  a  con- 
sequence is  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  it  by  the  exercise 
of  due  care  and  skill.  No  consequence  which  can  be  so 
avoided  is  within  the  scope  of  the  statutory  indemnity ; 
every  consequence  which  cannot  be  so  avoided  is  within  that 
protection. 

Thus,  in  Vaughan  v.  Tuff  Vale  Railway  Co.'^  the  defendant 
company,  having  statutory  authority  to  use  locomotive  steam- 
engines,  was  held  not  liable  for  a  fire  caused  by  an  escape  of 
sparks,  it  being  proved  that  the  engines  were  constructed  with 
all  due  care  and  skill,  and  that  it  was  impossible  wholly  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  sparks.  At  common  law  it  would  have  been 
an  actionable  nuisance  to  use  engines  which  were  such  a  source 
of  danger  ;  and  it  would  have  been  no  defence  that  they  had 
been  made  as  safe  as  they  could  be.-  Similar  statutory  pro- 
tection is  possessed  by  railway  companies  in  respect  of  the 
various  other  nuisances  which  are  necessarily  incidental  to 
the  management  of  their  business — e.g.  noise  and  vibration.^ 

In  The  Eastern  &  South  African  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Cape 
Town  Tramways  Co.'^  the  Privy  Council  held  that  an  electric 
tramway  company,  acting  under  statutory  powers  which 
authorised  it  to  use  the  rails  for  the  return  circuit,  was  not 
liable  for  a  resulting  disturbance  of  the  telegraph  cables  of 
the  plaintiffs  by  induced  currents,  as  this  was  a  necessary 
result  of  the  act  authorised,  and  therefore  within  the  scope 
of  the  authority. 

Similarly,  in  Dunn  v.  Birmingham  Canal  Co.^  the  defendant 
canal  company,  because  of  its  statutory  authority,  was  held 
not  liable  for  allowing  the  escape  of  water  from  its  canal  into 

1  (1860)  5  H.  &  N.  679.  The  effect  of  this  decision  has  been  partly 
excluded  by  the  Railway  Fires  Act,  1905,  which  provides  that  railway 
companies  shall  be  liable,  notwithstanding  their  statutory  authority,  to 
the  extent  of  one  hundred  pounds  at  the  most,  for  damage  done  to 
agricultural  land  or  crops  by  the  escape  of  sparks  or  cinders  from 
locomotive  engines. 

2  Jones  V.  Festiniog  Ely.  Co.  (1868)  L.R.  3  Q.B.  73.3. 

3  Hammersmith  Rlij.  Co.  v.  Brand  (1869)  L.R.  4  H.L.  171  ;  London, 
Brighton,  etc.,  Ely.  Co.  v.  Truman  (1885)  11  A.C.  45  ;  Att.-Gen.  v.  Metro- 
politan Rly.  Co.  (1894)  1  Q.B.  384. 

*  (1902)  A.O.  381.  Cf.  National  Telephone  Co.  v.  Baker  (1893)  2  Ch. 
186.  ^  (1872)  L.R.  7  Q.B.  244  ;   8  Q.B.  42. 
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the  underlying  mine  of  the  plaintifE.     The  defendants  had 

done  their  best,  by  puddHng  and  otherwise,  to  prevent  this 

percolation  of  water,  but  in  vain.     But  at  common  law  this 

would  have  been  no  defence,  for  at  common  law  a  person  who 

cannot  store  water  without  letting  it  escape  to  the  injury  of  his 

neighbour  must  not  store  it  there  at  all. 

Absolute  and       3.  It  is  very  necessary,  however,  in  the  application  of  the 

conditional      foreo;oinff  rule  to  distinguish  between  absolute  and  conditional 
authority.  o       &  •  i       i  •        • 

statutory  authority.     Absolute  authority  is  authority  to  do 

the  act  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  necessarTIy~causes_a 
nuisance  or  other  injurious  consequence.  Conditional  autho; 
rity  is  authority  to  do  the  act  provided  it  can  be  done  without 
catising  a  nuisance  or  other  injurious  consec[uence.  This 
condition  is  sometimes  expressed,^  but  is  more  often  left  to  be 
implied  from  the  general  provisions  of  the  statute.  In  Metro- 
politan Asylum  District  v.  HiW  a  local  authority,  having 
statutory  authority  to  erect  a  small-pox  hospital,  was  re- 
strained from  erecting  one  in  a  place  in  which  it  would  have 
been  a  source  of  danger  to  the  residents  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. This  statutory  authority  was  construed,  not  as  an 
absolute  authority  to  erect  a  hospital  where  the  defendants 
pleased,  and  whether  a  nuisance  was  thereby  created  or 
not,  but  as  a  conditional  authority  to  erect  one  if  they  could 
obtain  a  suitable  site  where  no  nuisance  would  result. 

On  the  same  principle,  in  Rapier  v.  London  Tramways  Co.^ 
the  defendant  company,  although  authorised  to  use  horse 
traction,  and  therefore  (by  implication)  to  keep  stables,  was 
restrained  from  maintaining  a  large  stable  containing  two 
hundred  horses  in  a  place  in  which  the  resulting  noise  and  smell 
caused  a  nuisance  to  adjoining  residents,  even  though  all  due 
care  was  used  in  the  management  of  the  premises. 

Whether  authority  is  absolute  or  conditional  is  a  question 
of  construction  depending  on  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Where  the  authority  is  imperative  and  not  merely  permissive, 
it  is  necessarily  absolute — that  is  to  say,  when  the  statute  not 
merely  authorises  but  also  directs  a  thing  to  be  done,  then  it 
may  be  done  regardless  of  any  nuisance  that  flows  from  it.^ 

«  As  in  Potvdl  V.  Fall  (1880)  5  Q.B.D.  597. 

'  (1881)  6  A.C.  193.  »  (1893)  2  Ch.  588. 

»  Metropolilan  Asylam  Dislrkl  v.  /////  (1881)  G  A.C.  p.  213. 
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An  authority  which  is  merely  permissive,  on  the  other  liand, 
is  'prima  facie  conditional  only  ;  for  the  Legislature  will  not  be 
deemed,  in  the  absence  of  special  reasons  for  so  holding,  to 
have  intended  to  take  away  the  rights  of  private  persons  with- 
out compensation.^" 

4.  We  have  seen  that  no  niiisanci^  falls  within  tlio  scope  Liability  for 
of  a  statutory  authority  and  iiidciniiitv  unless  if  is  a  ncccssixry  ^^"gl'^^"^" *^^^ 
consequence  ol  the  act  specifically  aiitlioriscd     tliat  is  to  say,  statutory 
unless  it  cannot  bc"avoule(l  ])\'  the  use  dl  due  caio  and  skiJL 

It  is  now  to  be  noticed  that  by  du(>  cai(^  and  sJcill  in  tliis  con- 
nection is  meant  not  merely  that  of  the  defendant  himself,  but 
that  of  all  his  agents,  whether  servants  or  independent  con- 
tractors. A  statutory  authority  to  run  locomotive  engines 
includes  any  escape  of  sparks  which  cannot  be  prevented  by 
any  reasonable  skill  and  care  in  construction,  but  does  not 
include  or  legalise  an  escape  due  to  the  incompetence  of  the 
engineers  who  designed  or  constructed  the  locomotives, 
whether  these  engineers  are  the  company's  servants  or  not. 

5.  What,  then,  is  the  liabihty  of  the  defendant  for  conse-  Stands  as 

,  .   ,  , ,  1^1       •      ^     -I  0  <it  common 

quences  which  are  thus  unauthorised,  because  unnecessary  s  i.^^^ 
The  answer  is  that  the  matter  stands  exactly  as  at  common 
law,  the  statute  being  inapplicable  and  irrelevant.  If  the 
negligence,  therefore,  which  causes  the  injurious  consequence 
is  that  of  the  defendant  himself  or  his  servants,  he  is  liable  in 
all  cases.  If,  however,  it  is  that  of  an  independent  con- 
tractor, his  employer  is  liable  only  when  a  person  is  at  common 
law  liable  vicariously  for  the  acts  of  such  a  contractor.  It  is 
sometimes  said,  indeed,  that  statutory  authority  excludes  all 
such  rules  of  absolute  liability  (notably  the  rule  in  Rylands  v. 
Fletcher^^),  and  protects  a  defendant  from  all  responsibility 
except  for  the  negligence  of  himself  and  his  servants.  This, 
however,  is  not  correct.  For  consequences  which  arc  not 
necessary,  and  therefore  not  autEorised",  liaHrity  stands  as 
at^coTnmon  la wr°anJ"TftEF  "common  law  imposes  absolute 
liability  in  thai;  particular  case^  it  still  exists  i«^twithstancUii£_ 
tM_Si2iili£i  '  ^^^^'^  P^'^^'^y  ^'-  Wimhledoti  Urban  Council^^ 

10  Metropolitan  Asi,lum  District  v.  Hill  (1881)  6  A.C.  pp.  208,  213; 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  v.  Parke  (1899)  A.C.  535  ;  Prices  Patent 
Candle  Co.  v.  London  County  Council  (1908)  2  Ch.  526. 

»  (1868)  L.R,  3  H.L.  330.  ^-  (1899)  2  Q.B.  72. 
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the  defendant  council,  though  acting  in  the  exercise  of 
statutory  powers,  was  held  liable  for  the  negligence  of  a 
contractor  who  was  employed  by  them  to  repair  a  road,  and 
who  left  there  a  heap  of  soil  unlighted  at  night  to  the  injury 
of  a  passenger.  On  the  same  principle,  in  Holliday  v.  National 
TelepJione  Co.^^  the  defendant  company,  laying  wires  below 
the  public  highway  under  statutory  authority,  was  held 
liable  for  the  negligence  of  an  independent  contractor.  So 
in  Hardaker  v.  Idle  District  CounciV-'^  the  defendants  were  held 
liable  under  the  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  for  an  escape  of 
gas  from  the  roadway  into  the  house  of  the  plaintiff,  although 
the  only  negligence  was  that  of  an  independent  contractor,  and 
although  the  defendants  were  acting  under  statutory  authority. 

§  70.  Liability  for  Fire 

1.  Liability  for  damage  done  by  the  accidental  spread  of 
fire  is,  it  is  believed,  governed  by  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  determine  liability  for  the  escape  of  any  other  dangerous 
thing.  For  certain  reasons,  however,  and  chiefly  because  of 
the  existence  of  a  statute  which  bears  upon  the  matter,  this 
form  of  injury  is  one  which  requires  separate  consideration. 
Liability  for  •       The  statute  referred  to  is  14  Geo.  III.  c.  78,  s.  86,  which 

nre  governed  •  i        u    i  •  •  i     n   i 

by  statute.      provides      thiit  )io  action,  suit,  or  process  whatever  shall  be 

liad,  iiiaiiitaiiKMl.  <»!•  prosecuted  auain.st  any  person  in  whose 

hous(\  chamber,  stable,  barn,  or  other  biiildin":,  or  on  whose 

estate  any  tire  shall  accidentally  begin."     This  Act  repealed 

certain  earlier  provisions  to  the  same  effect  ;   the  first  of  them 

being  G  Anne,  c.  31,  which,  however,  extended  only  to  fires  in 

a  "  house  or  chamber."     The  natural  interpretation  of  this 

very  ill-drawn  enactment  is  that  it  abolishes  all  liability  for 

accidental  fires,  whether  they  are  due  to  negligence  or  not, 

and  this  is  the  construction  put  upon  the  Act  of  Anne  by 

Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries.^     Yet  whatever  may  have 

been  the  real  intention  of  the  Legislature,  it  has  been  finally 

determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 

in    Fillllcr    v.    Pln'pjxnd-   that    the    stal  iite  extends    only   to 

inevitahle  acciden_tj_  a  ml  thai,  (iics  due  to  negligence_are_stil] 

ii  souice  of  liability. 

'•'  (I8!H))  2  Q.B.  392.  "  (1896)  1  Q.B.  3.35. 

1  I.  431.  2  (1847)  11  Q.B.  347. 
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2.  This  being  so,  the  question  arises  :  For  whose  negligence  For  whose 
in  the  matter  of  fire  is  the  occupier  of  the  land  responsible  ;  "cfupfeTi 
only  fci'TTs  own,  or  also  vicanTmsly  for  tliat  of  otIuT  persons  J  liable. 
This  question  is  left  open  by  Flllilcr  v.  Pln'p/xinl  hut  receives 
a  partial  answer  in  the  case  of  fihidc  v.  (JJ/ris/chufch  Finance 
Co.,^  in  which  the  occupier  was  hold  liable  for  the  act  of  an 
independent  contractor  who  negligently  and  in  disregard  of 
his  instructions  lit  a  fire  on  the  defendants'  property  at  a 
dangerous  and  improper  season  of  the  year.     It  is  clear  from 
this  case  that  the  liability  of  an  occupier  for  negligent  damage 
by  fire  is  not  limited  to  his  own  negligence  and  to  that  of  his 
servants  acting  in  the  course  of  their  employment.     How  far, 
then,  does  it  extend  ?     There  seems  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  is  any  more  restricted  than  his  liability  for  the  escape 
of  any  other  dangerous  substance  ;    and  if  this  is  so,  improb- 
ably extends  to  the  nogligont  arts  of  all  persons  lawfully  on 
the   prtMuisos   witli   the   occupier's  pcniiission_^  wliether  thex 
arc  scivauts,  contractoi's,  nicmhcrs  of  his  family,  or  licensee^ 
But  lor  the  act  of  a  stranger  he  is  not  responsible  in  this  any 
more  than  in  other  cases.* 

If  this  is  so,  the  statute  of  U  Geo,  III.  as  interpreted  by  Statute 
Filliter  v.  Phippard  is  probably  merely  declaratory  of  the  ^edar^tory, 
common  law,  for  this  seems  to  be  the  rule  indicated  by  the 
common-law  decisions  prior  to  the  Act  of  Anne.  Thus,  in  the 
old  case  of  Beaulieu  v.  Fitiglam,^  it  is  said  by  Markham,  J.  : 
"  A  man  is  bound  in  such  a  case  to  answer  for  the  acts  of  his 
servant  or  his  ostler.  For  if  my  servant  or  my  ostler  fix  a 
candle  against  the  wall,  and  the  candle  fall  into  the  thatch  and 
burn  down  all  my  house  and  my  neighbour's  house  too,  in  that 
case  I  must  answer  to  my  neighbour  for  the  damage  done  to 
him.  ...  I  shall  have  to  answer  to  my  neighbour  for  any 
one  who  enters  my  house  by  my  will  or  my  knowledge,  or  is 
received  by  me  or  by  my  servant  as  a  guest,  if  he  do  any  act  (as 
with  a  candle  or  anything  else)  by  which  my  neighbour's  house 
is  burned.  But  if  a  man  from  outside  my  house,  against  my 
will,  puts  fire  into  the  thatch  of  my  house  or  anywhere  else, 
whereby  my  house  is  burned  and  in  consequence  my  neigh- 

=*  (1894)  A.C.  48.  *  See  above,  s.  65. 

5  Y.B.  2  Henry  IV.  18  pi.  5.     See  Kenny's  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Torts, 
p.  589. 
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bours'  houses  are  burned  too,  I  shall  not  be  bound  to  answer  to 
them  for  this."  In  a  somewhat  less  ancient  case^  it  is  said  : 
"  If  my  friend  come  and  lie  in  my  house  and  set  my  neighbour's 
house  on  fire,  the  action  lieth  against  me."  And,  in  Turher- 
ville  V.  Stampe,'^  Holt,  C.J.,  says  :  "  If  a  stranger  set  fire  to  my 
house,  and  it  burns  my  neighbour's,  no  action  will  lie  against 
me." 

3.  It  is  sometimes  said,  indeed,  that  the  common  law, 
before  the  Act  of  Anne,  held  an  occupier  absolutely  liable  for 
damage  done  by  fire  independently  of  any  negligence  either 
on  his  part  or  on  that  of  any  one  else.  There  is,  however,  no 
sufficient  authority  for  any  such  doctrine,  and  it  is  contrary 
to  the  clear  opinion  of  Holt,  C.J.,  and  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  Turberville  v.  Stampe,''  decided  before  the  Act  of 
Anne.  It  is  there  clearly  recognised  that  liability  for  fire  is 
based  on  the  negligent  lighting  or  care  of  it.  "  He  must  at  his 
peril  take  care  that  it  does  not  through  his  neglect  injure  his 
neighboui.  If  he  kindle  it  at  a  proper  time  and  place,  and 
the  violence  of  the  wind  carry  it  into  his  neighbour's  ground 
and  prejudice  him,  this  is  fit  to  be  given  in  evidence."^ 

Yet  however  this  may  have  been  before  the  statute,  it  is 
submitted  that  since  the  statute  there  can  be  no  liability  for 
accidental  fire  in  the  absence  of  any  negligence  on  the  part  of 
any  one  concerned.  The  present  law  is  a  rule  of  vicarious 
liability  for  the  negligent  acts  of  all  persons  except  mere 
strangers — not  a  rule  of  absolute  liability  for  accidents  for 
which  no  one  is  to  blame.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
interpretation  which  we  have  already  placed  on  the  general 
rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  as  modified  by  Nichols  v.  Mars- 
land  ;^  and  if  this  is  correct,  liability  for  fire  stands  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  as  liability  for  water  or  any  other  dangerous 
thing. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  maintained^"  that  even  at  the  present 
day,  and  notwithstanding  the  statute,  liability  for  fire  is 
absolute  and  independent  of  negligence.  Those  who  hold  this 
opinion  seek  to  evade  the  statute  by  construing  the  words 

*  Crogatp  v.  Morris,  1  Brownl.  &  Goldos.  197. 
'  (1(597)  1  Ld.  Raym.  204. 

8  12  Mod.  p.  152. "  »  Supra,  s.  CO  (2). 

"  See  Clerk  &  Lindscll's  Law  of  Torts,  p.  450,  5th  cd, 
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"  shall  accidentally  begin  "  as  applicable  only  to  fires  that  arc 
accidental  in  their  origin,  and  not  to  fires  intentionally  lit  but 
accidentally  spreading  and  escaping  from  the  defendant's  land. 
The  statute  would  apply,  for  example,  to  a  fire  caused  by 
lightning  or  spontaneous  combustion,  but  not  to  one  caused  by 
the  bursting  of  a  lamp.  This  interpretation  is  suggested  in 
Filliter  v.  Phippard^^  itself  as  a  second  and  supplementary 
ground  for  the  decision.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  it  is 
unsound.  It  seems  sufficiently  clear  that  the  statute  was  not 
intended  to  apply  solely  to  fires  caused  by  lightning  or  spon- 
taneous combustion,  and  tliat  the  accidental  burning  of  a 
house  by  the  explosion  of  a  lighted  lamp  is  as  much  within  the 
Act  as  a  similar  accident  caused  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
The  cases  of  Jones  v.  Festiniog  Rly.  Co.^^  and  Powell  v. 
Fall,^'^  which  are  sometimes  cited  as  authorities  for  the 
proposition  that  liability  for  fire  is  independent  of  any 
negligence  on  the  part  of  any  one,  do  not  in  reality  admit 
of  any  such  interpretation.  In  these  cases  the  defendants 
were  held  liable  for  fire  caused  by  the  escape  of  sparks  from 
locomotive  steam-engines  used  by  them,  and  it  was  held  to 
be  no  defence  that  all  possible  care  and  skill  had  been  used 
in  the  construction  and  management  of  these  engines  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  sparks.  In  neither  case  was  the  engine 
used  under  any  statutory  authority  which  granted  any  pro- 
tection against  the  ordinary  rule  of  liability  at  common  law. 
It  seems  clear  that  these  are  not  cases  of  absolute  liability  for 
fire  at  all,  but  are  merely  illustrations  of  the  familiar  principle, 
already  considered  by  us,^*  that  if  any  operation  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  causing  damage  by  the  escape  of  deleterious 
or  dangerous  things  the  carrying-on  of  that  operation  is  an 
actionable  nuisance,  and  it  is  no  defence  that  all  possible  care 
and  skill  were  used  to  prevent  or  minimise  the  damage  done  by 
it.  He  who  cannot  by  any  care  or  skill  carry  on  the  business 
of  a  sawmill  without  annoyance  to  his  neighbours  cannot 
lawfully  do  so  at  all,  except  by  agreement  with  his  neighbours 
or  under  the  protection  of  statutory  authority.  This  liability 
is  not  independent  of  negligence,  for  the  very  act  of  con- 
ducting an  operation  which  cannot  by  care  and  skill  be 

11  (1847)  11  Q.B.  .347.  i-  (1868)  L.R.  3  Q.B.  733. 

13  (1880)  5  Q.B.D.  597.  i*  i^upra,  s,  61  (4). 
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rendered  innocuous  is  itself  an  act  of  negligence.  The  argu- 
ment in  these  two  cases,  therefore,  was  devoted  almost  wholly 
to  the  question  whether  there  was  or  was  not  any  statutory 
authority  sufficient  to  legalise  the  use  of  these  dangerous 
instruments  and  to  save  the  defendants  from  their  undoubted 
common  law  liability.^'' 

5.  We  have  seen  that  the  occupier  of  land  is  not  vicari- 
ously liable  in  respect  of  a  fire  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a 
stranger.  Does  he  owe  to  his  neighbour  any  duty  at  all  in 
respect  of  such  a  fire  ?  Is  he  bound  to  use  any  care  to  prevent 
or  extinguish  it,  or  is  he  at  liberty  to  leave  it  alone  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  his  fire  and  therefore  not  his  business  ? 
On  this  point  there  is  no  authority,  but  it  would  seem  difficult 
to  maintain  that  any  such  obligation  or  liability  exists. 

G.  We  may  summarise  the  conclusions  which  we  have 
reached  in  this  matter  in  the  form  of  the  following  three 
rules  : — ■ 

[a)  The  occupier  of  land  from  which  fire  escapes  is  liable  if 
the  escape  is  due  to  any  negliuence  on  the  part  of  hirn- 
self,  his  servant,  an  independent  contractor  intrusted 
with  the  lighting  or  custody  (if  fire,  or  probably  any 
other  person  lawfully  on  the  land  \\  ith  the  occupier's 
permission. ^^ 
(h)  He  is  not  responsible  for  the  act  of  a  stranger,  or  for 
damage  wliidi  is  not  caused  by  neghgence  on  the  part 
of  any  oiiej'^ 
{(■)  He  is  probably  under  iio  duty  to  extinguish  fires  for  the 
lighting  of  which  he  is  not  responsible. 


Term 


nuisance 
bere  used 


§  71.   The   Incidence   of   Liability   for   Nuisances 

1.  Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  nature  of 
th^^wrong  of  nuisance,  and  have  postponed  any  inquiry  into  the 


^^  Tliii  liability  of  railway  companies  for  fires  caused  by  the  escape 
of  sparks  or  einch^rs  from  locomotives  is  now  governed  by  the  Railway 
Fires  Act,  1905.     See  s.  09  (2),  n.  1,  ante. 

18  Filliter  v.  Phifpard  (1847)  11  Q.B.  347;  Black  v.  ('/irls-frJu(rrh 
Finanre  Co.  (1894)  A.C.  48  ;  Tvrhcrville  v.  Stam.fc  (1097)  Ld.  Raym. 
204.  12  Mod.  1.52  ;   Bmulieu  v.  Finglam,  Y.B.  2  Henry  IV.  18  pi.  5. 

"14  iWu.  III.  c.  78,  s.  86  ;  Turhervilh  v.  Stampe  (1697)  1  Ld.  Raym, 
204,  12  Mod.  1.52  ;   Bmidieu  v.  Finglam,  Y.B.  2  Hetiry  IV.  18  pi.  5, 
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incidence  of  liability  for  it.  We  have  assumed  throughout  as  including 
that  the  person  liable  in  every  case  is  the  occupier  of  tlKvJand  ',,)  ,,'.',Vit'n7R!.s. 
on  which  the  cause  of  the  injury  exists.  This,  liMvever, 
although  generally  true,  is  not  invariably  eo,  nor  is  it  the 
whole  truth,  and  we  have  now  to  deal  with  the  matter  more 
definitely.  As  the  law  on  this  point  is  identical  with  respect 
to  nuisances  strictly  so  called,  and  to  the  disturbance  of 
servitudes,  we  shall  deal  with  these  two  injuries  together  in 
this  connection,  and  shall  in  so  doing  use  the  term  nuisance 
in  its  wide  sense  to  include  both. 

2,  Spea,king  generally,  the  occupier  of  premises  is  liable  for  Occupic- 
all  nuisances' which  exist  upon  them  (luring  tlie  period  of  his  nuisances." 
occupancy,.    His  duty  is  not  merely  to  refrain  from  positive 

acts  of  misfeasance  which  cause  a  nuisance,  but  also  to  take 
care  that  a  nuisance  does  not  come  into  existence,  and  to  abate 
it  if  it  does.  "  I  have  the  control  and  management,"  says 
Abbott,  C.J.,1  "  of  all  that  belongs  to  my  land  or  my  house, 
and  it  is  my  fault  if  I  do  not  so  exercise  my  authority  as  to 
prevent  injury  to  another."  Thus,  the  tenant  of  a  dwelling- 
house  is  responsible  if  it  so  falls  into  disrepair  as  to  be  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  adjoining  highway. ^  So  in  White  v.  Jameson^ 
the  occupier  of  land  was  held  liable  for  a  nuisance  caused  by 
a  licensee  through  the  burning  of  bricks  upon  the  premises. 

3.  Similarly,  an  oc(mj3ier_is_Ji£tble  even  for  a  continuing  Even  when 
nuisance  which  alreaEyexisted  on  the  premises  when  he  first  ^^.j^  Jj^'^j^^'' 
entered  into  possession  of  them  :   for  it  is  his  duty  either  to  becomes  the 
refrain  from  taking  possession  of  such  premises  or  else  to  abate  °'^'^"P^^^- 
the  nuisance  so  soon  as  he  becomes  the  occupier.     Thus,  in 

Broder  v.  Saillard,^  the  tenant  of  a  house  was  held  liable  for  a 
continuing  nuisance  to  the  adjoining  house  caused  by  the  per- 
colation of  water  through  an  artificial  mound  of  earth  which 
existed  on  the  demised  premises  at  the  commencement  of  the 
tenancy.  So  in  Brent  v.  Haddon^  an  action  was  successfully 
brought  against  the  tenant  of  a  mill  for  the  continuance  of  a 

1  Laugher  v.  Pointer  (1826)  5  B.  &  C.  p.  576. 

2  See  Pretfi/  v.  Bickmore  (1873)  L.R.  8  C.P.  401. 

3  (1874)  L.R.  18  Eq.  303.  See  also  Odell  v.  Cleveland  House  Ltd. 
(1910)  102  L.T.  602,  where  the  occupier  of  a  house  was  held  liable 
for  a  nuisance  caused  by  an  independent  contractor  employed  by  him 
to  demolish  part  of  the  premises. 

'  (1876)  2  Ch.D.  692.  =>  Cro.  Jac.  555 
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weir  wrongfully  erected  before  the  commencement  of  his  lease. 
So  the  tenant  of  a  house  which  obstructs  the  plaintiff's  lights 
is  responsible  therefor.^  So  also  with  the  purchaser  of  land  on 
which  a  nuisance  exists. '^  So  in  Gowpland  v.  Hardingham^ 
the  occupier  of  a  house  was  held  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  a 
dangerous  unfenced  area  abutting  on  the  street,  although  the 
premises  were  in  the  same  condition  when  his  occupation  com- 
menced.'* ^^ 

4.  When  a  nuisance  has  been  created  by  the  act  of  a  tres- 
passer, or  otherwise  without  the  act,  autliorit}-,  or  permission 
of  the  occupier,  the  occupier  is  not  respoiisiljle  for  that 
nuisance  unless,  with  knowledge  or  means  of  knowledge  of  its_ 
existence,  he  suffers  it  to  continue  without  taking  reasou- 
ablv  proni[)t  and  efficient  means  for  its  ahatiancnt.'^ 

5.  He  will)  l>y  an  act  of  misfeasance  creates  a  nuisance 
is  liable  for  it,  and  for  any  continuance  of  it,  notwithstanding 
tjie  fact  that  it  exists  on  land  which  is  not  in  his  occupation, 
and  that  he  has  therefore  no  power  to  put  an  end  to  rt.  Thus, 
if  any  building  obstructs  ancient  lights,  or  interferes  with  any 
other  servitude,  the  builder  is  liable  no  less  than  the  occupier 


6  Bypponv.  Boivles,Cro.JaG.3'13;  Eostvell v.  Prior  (1101)  12 M.od.G35. 
'  Penruddock's  case,  5  Co.  Rep.  100b;    BoswcU  v.  Prior  (1701)  12 
Mod.  635.  8  (1813)  3  Camp.  398. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  no  action  will  lie  against  an  occupier  for  a 
mere  failure  to  abate  a  nuisance  which  existed  at  the  commencement 
of  his  occupation,  until  and  unless  he  has  been  requested  by  the 
plaintiif  to  abate  it.     PenriiddocFs  case,  5  Co.  Rep.  100b. 

1"  This  principle  is  not  applicable  so  as  to  make  the  occupier  of  land 
liable  for  a  subsidence  wiiicli  happens  diu'ing  the  period  of  his  occupancy 
by  reason  of  an  excavation  or  other  withdrawal  of  support  in  the  time 
of  his  predecessor  in  title.  There  is  here,  it  seems,  no  continuing 
nuisance  for  which  the  occu";^/ier  for  the  time  being  can  be  held  respon- 
sible ;  there  is  merely  a  completed  act  done  by  his  predecessor  in  title, 
wliich  becomes  actionable  as  against  that  predecessor  so  soon  as 
damage  ensues.  Hall  v.  Duke  of  Norfolk  (1900)  2  Ch.  493  ;  Greemvell 
V.  Low  BeeMurn  Coal  Co.  (1897)  2  Q.B.  165.  Infra,  s.  80. 
■  "  Barker  v.  Ilerberl  (1911)  2  K.B.  633;  Att.-Gen.  v.  Tod  Heathy 
(1897)  1  Cli.  560.  In  the  inisatisfactory  case  of  Saxhy  v.  Manchester 
d:  Hlu'jjldd  JUy.  Co.  (1869)  L.R.  4  C.P.  198  it  was  apparently  decided 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  that  an  occupier  Avas  luider  no  obliga- 
tion t(j  abate  a  nuisance  caused  by  a  jiredecessor  in  title  or  by  a 
trespasser,  but  was  bound  merely  to  alloAv  (he  nuisance  to  be  abated 
b^'  those  who  complained  of  it.     Sed  qu. 
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of  the  land  on  which  the  building  stands. ^^  Moreover,  this 
liabihty  is  a  continuing  one,  extending  not  merely  to  the 
wrongful  act  itself,  but  to  the  continuance  of  the  wrongful 
state  of  things  wliich  results  from  it.  It  is  no  defence  that 
tlie  defendant  has  no  power  to  abate  or  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things,  for  he  ought  not  to  have  created  it.^^ 

6.  Does  a  person  who  is  in  occupation  of  premises  on  which  Liability  of 
there  is  a  nuisance,  and  who  is  liable  for  that  nuisance  by  after^occupa- 
virtue  of  his  occupation,  cease  to  be  so  liable  when  he  ceases  tion  ceases, 
to  occupy  ?     Does  a  vendor  of  land,  for j?xamj)je,  put  off  hjs 
responsibility    along  .  wTth^  his  pwnershijj  j     Or    does    the 
liability  of  a  tenant  cease  with  the  assignment,  surrender,  or 
determination  of  the  lease  ?     On  this  point  there  is  little 
authority,  but  it  is  submitted  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
nuisance    By    positiv(>    misfeasance,    lialMlitv    (lepfMulcnt    im 
ocrupation   lasts   only  so   long  as   tlie   occu[)atioii   on   ^v]li^h 
it   is   based.      The   owner  of  a   ruinous   house   ceases   to    l.)e 
liable  for  it  so  soon  as  he  has  sold  it,  just  as  the  owner  of 
a  dangerous  animal  transfers  his  liability  to  the  purchaser 
of  it. 

In  the  case  of  positive  misfeasance,  however,  this  is  not  so. 
Liability  of  this  kind  is  based  not  on  occupancy,  but  on  the 
doing  of  the  act  which  creates  the  nuisance  ;  and  its  con- 
tinuance, therefore,  is  independent  of  the  ownership  or  occupa- 
tion of  the  property  on  which  the  act  is  done.  Thus^he  who 
builds  a  house  whjch  obstructs  ancjenMighisjeiiiams  lialilc 
forjbhe  continuance  of  that  obstruction,  even  after  he  lias  sold 
the  property.^^ 

§  72.  Liability  of  a  Landlord 

1.  It  is  established  law  that  the  owner  of  promises  is  not  Landlord 
as  juch  liable  for  nuisances  which  e:^st  upon  them.     Respon-  n""^']!^^!!]^^ 
sibihtv  for  injuries  of  this  kind  is  based  not  on  ownership,  but 
on  possession.       No   action,  therefore,  will   in    ^cneial    lie 
against  a  landlord   for  any  nuisance  existing  on    premises 

12  Thompson  v..  Gibson  (L841)  7  M.  &  W.  4i')() ;  Dalian  v.  Angus 
(1881)  6  A.C.  740. 

"  Thompson  v.  Gibson  (1 84 1)  7  M.  &  W.  45G  ;    Eostvell  v.  Prior 

(1701)  12  Mod.  635.  "  RoeweU  v.  Prior  (1701)  12  Mod.  635. 
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creates  a 
nuisance. 


Or  if  he 
authorises 
his  tenant  to 
create  or 
continue  a 
nuisance. 


leased  by  him  to  a  tenant,  the  sole  remedy  being  against  the 
tenant.^ 

There  are,  however,  certain  exceptional  cases  in  which  the 
landlord  is  responsible,  though  it  is  not  easy,  in  the  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  authorities,  to  say  definitely  how 
far  these  exceptions  extend,  or  on  what  principle  they  are 
based. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  clearly  settled  thai,  when  the 
landlord  has,  prior  to  the  lease,  created  a  nuisance  on  the  pre- 
mises by  a  positive  act  of  misfeasance,  for  example,  the 
erection  of  a  building  obstructing  ancient  lights  (as  opposed 
to  a  mere  non-feasance,  such  as  an  omission  to  repair),  he 
remains  liable  for  the  continuance  of  that  nuisance,  even  after 
he  has  leased  the  property  to  a  te]uint_.-  Even  a  stranger  is, 
as  we  have  seen,^  similarly  liable  for  a  nuisance  due  to  his 
misfeasance,  though  he  is  not  in  occupation  of  the  premises 
at  all ;  a  fortiori  the  owner  of  the  property.  So  also  if  he 
sells  the  property,  instead  of  merely  leasing  it.*  The  liability 
of  the  landlord  in  such  a  case  is  concurrent  with  and  not 
exclusive  of  that  of  the  tenant.^ 

3.  A  second  case  in  which  the  landlord  is  liable  is  when  he 
has  expressly  or  impliedly  authorised  his  tenant  to  create  or 
continue  the  nuisance.  In  Harris  v.  James^  a  landlord  was 
held  liable  for  a  nuisance  caused  by  the  act  of  his  tenant  in 
blasting  operations  and  the  burning  of  lime,  on  the  ground  that 
the  land  was  let  to  him  for  that  very  purpose,  which  was  neces- 
sarily a  nuisance.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Blackburn, 
J.,'^  "  that  where  a  person  authorises  and  requires  another  to 
commit  a  nuisance,  he  is  liable  for  that  nuisance  ;  and  if  the 
authority  be  given  in  the  shape  of  a  lease,  he  is  not  the  less 
liable."  If,  however,  the  purpose  for  which  the  lease  is  granted 
is  not  such  as  necessarily  to  cause  a  nuisance,  the  landlord  is 

1  Chee.fham  v.  Ilampson  (1701)  4  T.R.  .'}18  ;  Bnssdl  v.  Shnifon 
(1«42)  .3  Q.B.  449  ;  Pretty  v.  liichnorc  (1S73)  L.R.  S  C.P.  401  ;  Gwinnell 
V.  ICamcr  (1S75)  L.R.  lo'c.P.  ms. 

-  n<mi)('U  V.  Prior  (1701)  12  Mod.  0.'?5. 

•■'  Tliomp.9nn  v.  Cihson  (1841)  7  M.  &  W.  4.^)0. 

■•  Rnswdl  V.  Prior  (1701)  12  Mod.  0.35. 

^  lircnl  V.  Iladdon,  Cro.  Jac.  .5.'').'") ;  liifppnn.  v.  Timrlrs,  Cho.  Jac.  373  ; 
Uoswrll  V.  Prior  (1701)  12  Mod.  035. 

«  (187G)  45  L.J.  Q.B.  545.  "  Ibid.  p.  546. 
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not  responsible  merely  because  a  nuisance  is  in  fact  created  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  tenant  chooses  to  conduct  his  opera- 
tions. On  this  principle,  in  Rich  v.  Baslerfield^  it  was  held 
that  a  landlord  was  not  responsible  for  a  nuisance  caused  by 
the  smoke  of  defective  chimneys  :  it  beinf;;  possible  for  the 
tenant  to  avoid  the  commission  of  the  nuisance — as,  for 
example,  by  the  use  of  coke  instead  of  coal.**  Nor  in 
such  a  case  is  the  landlord  to  be  deemed  to  authorise  the 
nuisance  simply  because,  with  knowledge  of  its  existence, 
he  refrains  from  exercisino-  his  right  of  determining;  the 
tenancy.^" 

4.  A  third  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  landlord's  Or  if 
exemption  from  liability  exists,   it  would  seem,   when  the  ^uisance  due 

J^        .  .  to  landlord  s 

nuisance  is  due  to  a  breach  by  him  of  the  covenants  of  the  breach  of 
lease  :  for  example,  when  the  premises  are  allowed  by  him  ^"^'<^'"''^"*- 
to  fall  into  a  dangerous  state  of  disrepair,  and  the  duty  of 
repair  is  cast  upon  him  by  the  terms  of  the  lease.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  ground  of  decision  in  the  unsatis- 
factory case  of  Payne  v.  Rogers  ;  ^^  and  the  same  doctrine 
has  been  repeatedly  recognised  in  subsequent  judicial  dicta, 
though  there  seems  to  be  no  other  actual  decision. ^^ 

It  seems  anomalous  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  between 
landlord  and  tenant  should  operate  inter  alios,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine the  liability  of  either  of  them  to  third  persons  ;  and  the 
rule,  if  sound  at  all,  is  probably  to  be  explained  as  merely  a 
special  application  of  the  doctrine  of  authorisation  already 
considered  by  us — that  is  to  say,  a  landlord  who  himself  under- 
takes the  duty  of  repair  and  disregards  it,  must  be  taken  to 
have  authorised  his  tenant  to  leave  the  premises  in  a  state  of 
disrepair,  and  is  to  be  held  liable  accordingly.  This  is  the 
view  expressed  by   Keating,   J.,   in  the  case   of   Pretty   v. 

8  (LS47)  4  C.B.  783. 

®  In  Harris  v.  Javies  (1876)  45  L.J.  Q.B.  545,  however,  this  c.",?e 
was  criticised  in  respect  of  the  application  of  the  general  principle  to 
the  facts  :  a  nuisance  being  the  necessary  result  of  the  mode  of  user  con- 
templated by  tlie  landlord — namely,  the  consumption  of  coal.  Cf.  Rex 
V.  Pedly  (1834)  1  A.  &  E.  822. 

i»  Bowen  v.  Anderson  (1894)  1  Q.B.  104;  Gandi/  v.  Jyhhcr  (1864) 
5  B.  &  S.  78,  9  B.  &  S.  15.  "  (1794)  2H.  Bl.  350. 

12  See  Rex  v.  Pedli/  (1834)  1  A.  &  E.  822  ;  Todd  v.  Flight  (ISOO) 
9  C.B.  (N.S.)  377  ;  Pretty  v.  Bickmore  (1873)  L.R.  8  C.P.  401  ;  Nelson 
V.  Liverpool  Brewery  Co.  (1877)  2  C.P.I).  311. 
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Bichnore  :^^"  In  order  to  render  the  landlord  liable  in  a 
case  of  this  sort,  there  must  be  some  evidence  that  he  autho- 
rised the  continuance  "  (of  the  nuisance) — "  for  instance, 
that  he  retained  the  obligation  to  repair  the  premises  ;  that 
might  be  a  circumstance  to  show  that  he  authorised  the 
continuance  of  the  nuisance. "^^ 
Or  if  pre-  5.  The  fourth  and  last  case  in  which  a  landlord  is  or  may 

mises  let         -^    liable  is  when  the  nuisance  existed  at  the  commencement 
with  nuisance 

on  them.  of  the  tenancy,  and  the  premises  were  let  without  any  covenant 
on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  repair  or  otherwise  discontinue  or 
prevent  the  nuisance.  This  is  apparently  the  result  of  the 
cases  of  Todd  v.  Flight^^  and  Gandy  v.  Juhber,^^  as  qualified 
and  limited  in  their  operation  by  the  later  cases  of  Pretty  v. 
Bichnore  ^'  and  Gwinnell  v.  Earner. ^^  Here  also  the  rule  is 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  merely  an  application  of  the  rule 
as  to  authorisation.  By  letting  the  premises  with  the  nuisance 
already  existing,  the  landlord  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  autho- 
'  rised  its  continuance,  unless  he  has  taken  a  covenant  from 
the  tenant  binding  him  to  discontinue  it.  The  authorities 
on  the  whole  matter  are,  however,  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state. ^» 

Summary.  G.  The  law  as  to  the  liability  of  a  landlord  may  be  summed 


"  (1873)  L.R.  8  C.P.  p.  405. 

1*  It  is  suggested  in  Payne  v.  Rogers  (1794)  2  H.  Bl.  350,  that  when 
tlie  duty  of  repair  is  thus  imposed  by  contract  on  the  landlord,  the 
tenant  is  thereby  exempted  from  any  liability  to  strangers.  But 
there  is  no  authority  for  this,  and  it  is  contrary  to  principle.  It  is  alf-o 
to  be  observed  that  the  landlord's  contract  to  repair,  though  it  may 
make  him  liabk^  to  outsiders  for  a  nuisance,  does  not  make  him  liable 
for  injuries  siilTered  by  persons  entering  iipon  the  premises.  Cavalier 
V.  Po?)e  (190G)  A.C.  428  ;   Cameron  v.  Young  (1908)  A.C.  176. 

15  (18G0)  9  C.B.  (N.S.)  377. 

i«  (1864)  5  B.  &  S.  78  ;  9  B.  &  S.  15. 

1'  (1873)  L.R.  8  C.P.  401.  ^^  (1875)  L.R.  10  C.P.  G58. 

1"  It  may  be  that  if  the  landlord  actually  knows  of  the  nuisance  at 
the  date  of  the  letting,  he  is  liable  even  if  he  takes  a  covenant  from  his 
tenant.  Givinnell  v.  Earner  (1875)  L.R.  10  C.P.  p.  661,  per  Brett,  .1. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  settled  that  the  mere  continuance  of  a 
dctcrminabki  ti'uancy  (for  exam])le,  fi  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  or 
a  weekly  tenancy)  is  nf)t  to  be  decerned  a  rekitting  so  as  to  make  the 
lamllord  r(^sp(mHil)le  for  nuisances  which  have  come  info  existence 
sinci!  th(!  lK!giiiiiiiig  of  the  fcrni.  Iloiren  V.  Anderson  (ISi)l)  1  Q.B. 
ir.5  ;   flandif  V.  Jabber,  9  B.  &  S.  15. 
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up  as  follows,  subject,   however,   to  the  doubts  that  have 
already  been  expressed  : 

The  landlord  of  premises  on  which  a  nuisance  exists  is  not 
liable  therefore  except  ni  the  following  cases  : 

(a)  When  he  has  himself  created  the  nuisance  by  a  positive 

act  of  misfeasance  : 
(6)  When  he  has  authorised  the  creation  or  continuance  oj 
the  nuisance  by  his  tenant ; 

(c)  When  the  nuisance  is  due  to  a  breach  by  the  landlord 

of  the  covenants  of  the  lease  ; 

[d)  When  he  has  let  the  premises  with  the  nuisance  already 

existing  upon  them,  without  f  nVino;  aiw  covenant  from 
the  tenant  to  prevent  or  discontinue  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
INJURIES  TO  SERVITUDES 

§  73.   Kinds  of  Servitudes 

Servitudes       1.  A  SERVITUDE  IS  a  rjojht  to  the  use  or  benefit  of  another 

defined.  person's  land,  unaccompanied  by  any  right  to  the  possession  of 

it!     Examples  are  rights  of  way,  rights  of  light,  rights  to  the 

support  of  land  or  buildings  by  the  adjoining  land  or  buildings, 

rights  of  shooting  or  fishing,  and  rights  of  extracting  minerals. 

The  land  or  tenement  upon  which  a  servitude  is  imposed  is 

called  the  servient  land  or  tenement.     If,  as  often  happens,  the 

servitude  exists  for  the  benefit  of  another  piece  of  land,  and 

therefore  runs  with  this  land  into  the  hands  of  successive 

owners,  this  is  termed  the  dominant  land  or  tenement.     A 

servitude  which  is  thus  attached  to  and  runs  with  a  dominant 

tenement  is  said  to  be  appurtenant  to  it.     When  there  is  no 

dominant  tenement,  the  servitude  is  said  to  be  in  gross. 

Servitudes  The  essential  difference  between  a  lease  of  land  and  a  ser- 

distiiif^aiishod.  vJtude  is  that  the  lease  gives  a  right  to  the  exclusive  possession, 


of  the  property,  whereas  a  servitude  does  not.^  Thus,  the 
question  whether  an  agreement  for  a  lodging  in  another's 
house  amounts  to  a  lease  of  part  of  that  house,  or  merely  to  a 
license  to  use  it  (^.•e.  a  particular  kind  of  servitude),  depends 
on  whether  the  lodger  has  or  has  not  acquired  by  his  agree- 
ment exclusive  possession  of  that  part  of  the  house. ^  So  if 
one  agrees  with  a  landowner  to  be  allowed  to  place  a  hoarding 
for  advertisements  on  certain  vacant  land,  the  question 
whether  this  is  a  lease  of  the  land  on  which  the  hoarding 
stands,  or  a  mere  servitude  over  it,  is  one  which  depends 
upon  the  same  consideration. 

'  aienwood  Lumber  Co.  v.  rhilllps  (lOO-l)  A.C.  p.  408. 
2  Wriglit  V.  Stavert  (1860)  2  E.  &  E.  721  ;   Edge  v.  Strafford  (1831) 
1  C.  &  J.  391. 

2:J4 
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2.  Servitudes    are    either    public    or    private.     A    public  Public  and 
servitude  is  a  right  of  user  vested  in  the  public  at  large  or  P"^^?.*^*^, 
in  some  portion  of  it,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain 
parish.     The  most  important  example  is  a  public  highway — 

i.e.  a  public  right  of  way  over  land.  Another  example  is  the 
right  of  navigation  and  fishing  in  a  navigable  river.  Private 
servitudes,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  those  which  are  vested  in 
particular  individuals, 

3.  Private  servitudes  are  either  legal  or  equitable.     Legal  Legal  and 
servitudes  bind  and  run  with  the  servient  land  at  law — that  ggryitudes. 
is  to  say,  they  are  protected  from  disturbance  not  merely 
agiinst  the  grantor,  but  also  against  all  subsequent  owners 

and  occupiers  of  the  servient  land,  and  against  the  world  at 
large.  Equitable  servitudes,  on  the  other  hand,  bind  and 
run  with  the  servient  land  only  in  equity — that  is  to  say, 
they  are  not  protected  against  any  subsequent  purchaser 
of  the  servient  land  who  acquires  the  property  without  notice 
of  the  existence  of  such  equitable  rights  over  it. 

4.  Legal  servitudes  are  of  two  kinds,  distinguished  as  ease-  Easements 
ments  and  profits  (or  profits  a  prendre).     Equitable  servitudes  ^^^^  profits. 
are  also  of  two  kinds,  distinguished  as  licenses  and  restrictive 
contracts.     We  shall  consider  these  four  classes  in  their  order. 


§  74.  Easements 

1 .  An  easement  is  a  legal  servitude  imposed  upon  one  piece  Easements 
of  land  for  the  benefit  of  another  piece,  running  with  each  of  * 

these  tenements  at  law,  and  not  being  the  kind  of  servitude 
called  a  profit.  Examples  of  easements  are  rights  of  way, 
rights  of  light,  and  rights  of  support. 

2.  The  distinction  between  an  easement  and  a  profit  is  Easements 
that  a  profit  entitles  its  owner  to  take  away  and  appropriate^ |*j'jl^'t i|j^)i.°  /^j'jp j _ 
some  part  of  the  produce  or  substance  of  the  servient  land, 

whereas  an  easement  entitles  him  merely  to  the  use  or  benefit 
of  the  land  without  any  such  appropriation.  Thus,  a  right  of 
way  or  of  support  is  an  easement,  but  a  right  of  pasturage  or 
of  fishing  or  of  mining  is  a  profit.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that_a  right  to  take  water  is  an  easement  and  not  a  profit.^ 

3.  Every  easement  necessarily  involves  both  a  dominant  No  easements 

in  gross. 
1  Race  V.  Ward  (1855)  4  E.  &  B.  702. 
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and  a  servient  tenement — that  is  to  say,  an  easement  is  always 
appurtenant  and  never  in  gross.-  It  can  only  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  another  piece  of  land,  so  that  the  benefit  of  it  runs 
with  that  land  into  the  hands  of  successive  owners.  A  right 
to  enter  upon  or  cross  the  land  of  another,  for  example,  which 
is  personal  and  not  connected  with  the  occupation  and  use  of 
some  other  adjoining  land,  cannot  amount  to  a  legal  easement 
though  it  may,  as  we  shall  see,  amount  to  a  valid  equitable 
servitude.  A  profit,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  either  in  gross  or 
appurtenant,^  and  this  is  the  chief  practical  importance  of  the 
distinction  between  it  and  an  easement.  A  personal  right  of 
fishing  or  mining  on  another's  land  may  be  a  good  legal  servi- 
tude, but  a  personal  right  of  way  or  entry  is  at  the  most  an 
equitable  one. 

4.  Easements  are  either  -positive  or  negative.  A  positive 
easement  is  a  right  to  enter  upon  the  servient  land  or  to  do 
some  other  act  in  relation  thereto  which  would  otherwise  be 
illegal.  A  negative  easement  is  a  right  that  the  owner  of  the 
servient  land  shall  refrain  from  doing  some  act  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to  do — e.g.  the  erection  of  a  building 
which  would  obstruct  his  neiohbour's  liajhts.  In  other  words, 
the  obligation  of  the  owner  of  the  servient  land  consists  either 
in  patieoido  (i.e.  in  suffering  the  dominant  owner  to  do  an  act 
on-  or  in  relation  to  the  servient  land)  or  in  nonfaciendo  {i.e.  in 
refraining  from  doing  some  act  on  the  servient  land).  In  the 
first  case  the  servitude  is  positive,  and  in  the  second  negative. 

5.  Easements  are  either  natural  or  acquired.  Natural 
easements  are  those  which  are  naturally  appurtenant  to  land, 
and  therefore  require  no  special  mode  of  acquisition.  Thus, 
the  right  of  land,  unencumbered  by  buildings,  to  the  support 
of  the  adjoining  land  is  a  natural  easement ;  but  the  right  of 
a  building  to  the  support  of  adjoining  land  or  buildings  is  an 
acquired  easement.  The  term  easement  is  sometimes  limited 
to  the  second  of  these  two  classes,  but,  as  natural  easements 
i"  re  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  are  acquired, 
this  limitation  of  the  term  seems  inadvisable. 

low  (icaifd.       ().  Easemonts  are  created  by  deed,  ])rescri])tion  or  grant 

2  Ackroyl  v.  Smith  {]SrA))  10  CVB.  104  ;  Earujdey  v.  MidUnxl  lily, 
du.  (1808)  L.R.  3  Cli.  at  p.  310. 

»  Fitzgerald  v.  Firbunk  (1807)  2  Ch.  90. 


Natural  and 

acquired 

casements. 
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implied  in  law  {e.(j.  a  way  of  necessity).  A  mere  agreement 
not  under  seal  creates  at  the  most  an  equitable  servitude,  not 
a  legal  casement.  This  is  so  whatever  is  the  intended  duration 
of  the  right  in  question.  A  mere  agreement  is  as  powerless  to 
create  a  legal  right  of  way  for  the  term  of  a  year  as  to  create 
such  a  right  in  perpetuity.^ 

7.  It  is  not  possible  to  create  new  kinds  of  easements  not  Now  khuls 
already  known  to  the  law.     The  class  of  these  rights  is  closed,  '„'';.?!!'"':' u*!"*''^ 
and  is  not  capable  of  indefinite  increase  at  the  will  and  caprice  created, 
of  an  owner  of  land.^     The  chief  recognised  easements  are 
(1)  rights  of  way,  (2)  rights  of  entry  for  any  purpose  relatiniii 
to  the  dominant  land,^  (3)  rights  in  respect  of  the  support 
of  land  and  buildings,  (4)  rights  of  light  and  air,  (5)  rights  in 
respect  of  water,   (6)  rights  to  do  some  act  which  would 
otherwise    amount    to    a    nuisance    to    the    servient  land,'^ 
(7)  rights  of  placing  or  keeping  things  on  the  servient  land.^ 

There  can  be  no  easement  consisting  in  a  right  to  an  un- 
interrupted view  from  the  windows  of  a  house,  ^  or  in  a 
right  to  the  uninterrupted  view  of  one's  business  premises 
from  the  public  road  ;  ^°  nor  can  there  be  any  right  of  privacy 
amounting  to  a  legal  casement — a  right,  for  example,  that  the 
owner  of  a  house  shall  not  open  windows  in  it  so  as  to  over- 
look the  adjoining  garden. ^^  For  the  same  reason,  a  covenant 
under  seal  not  to  build  on  land,  or  not  to  use  the  premises  as 

•'  Hewlins  v.  Shippam  (1826)  5  B.  &  C.  221  ;  Holford  v.  Bailey 
(1850)  13  Q.B.  p.  446. 

5  Ackroyd  v.  Smith  (1850)  10  C.B.  164  ;  Hill  v.  Tttpper  (1863) 
2  H.  &  C.  121  ;  Keppel  v.  Bailey  (1834)  2  M.  &  K.  at  p.  535,  per  Lord 
Brougham  :  "  It  must  not  bo  supposed  that  incidents  of  a  novel  kind 
can  be  devised  and  attached  to  property  at  the  fancy  or  caprice  of  any 
owner."  Leech  v.  Schweder  (1874)  L.R.  9  Ch.  at  p.  475  ;  Xidtall  v. 
Bracewell  (1866)  L.R.  2  Ex.  p.  10. 

^  E.g.  a  right  to  enter  and  open  sluices  to  prevent  flooding.  Simp- 
son V.  Godmanchester  Corporation  (1897)  A.C.  696. 

'  E.g.  a  right  to  conduct  a  noisy  or  otherwise  ofTensivc  business. 
See  above,  s.  68. 

®  E.g.  a  right  to  have  a  signpost  or  signboard  on  the  adjoining  land 
or  building.  Hoare  v.  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (1874)  L.R.  9 
Q.B.  296  ;   Moody  v.  Steggles  (1879)  12  Ch.D.  261. 

«  Leech  v.  Schweder  (1874)  L.R.  9  Ch.  at  p.  475  ;  Cf.  Campbell  v. 
Paddiiujton  Corporation  (1911)  1  K.B.  869. 

10  Butt  V.  Imperial  Gas  Co.  (1866)  L.R.  2  Ch.  158. 

"  Turner  v,  Spooner  (1861)  30  L.J.  Ch.  801. 
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a  shop,  does  not  constitute  a  legal  easement  which  will  ]n j i d 
that  property  in  the  hands  of  all  successive  owners,  but 
creates  at  the  most  an  equitable  servitude  which  will  rirn 
with  and  bmd  the  property  ni  equity.^^ 

8.  Any  act  done  without  lawful  justification,  either  by  tlie_ 
owner  of  the  servient  land  or  by  a  stranger,  which  interferes 
with  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  anv  easement  is  a  tort 
actionable  at  the  suit  of  him  who  is  in  lawful  possession  of  the 
dominant  land..  What  acts  amount  to  such  an  actionable 
interference  is  a  question  which  depends  on  the  contents  oi 
scope  of  the  particular  easement  concerned,  and  to  which  no 
o-eneral  reply  can  here  be  given.  The  more  important  ease- 
ments will  receive  detailed  examination  later. 

9.  The  right  of  action,  if  any,  possessed  by  the  reversionary 
owner  of  land  with  regard  to  the  disturbance  of  easements 
appurtenant  to  it  will  be  dealt  with  later.^^  Disturbance  of 
an  easement,  like  trespass,  is  in  general  an  attack  upon  the 
rights  of  the  possessor  of  the  dominant  land,  not  on  those  of 
the  owner  of  it.  Any  right  of  action  vested  in  the  owner  as 
such  is  exceptional. 

10.  We  have  already  seen  how  in  cases  of  trespass,  dis- 
possession, and  nuisance,  mere  de  facto  possession  is  a  suffi- 
ciently good  title  against  a  wrongdoer,  and  we  shall  see 
later  that  the  same  rule  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  injuries 
to  chattels  also.  We  have  here  to  consider  how  far,  if  at 
all,  a  similar  principle  is  recognised  in  respect  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  servitudes.  This,  however,  is  a  difficult  question 
which  has  received  very  little  consideration,  and  in  the 
absence  of  adequate  authority  it  must  be  dealt  with  mainly 
on  principle. 

The  possession  of  a  servitude  is  of  two  kinds  : — 
{(i)  The  use  and  enjoyment  wM'thont  Iponl  title  of  a  legal 
servitude  vested  in  some  other  person  :    as  when  T  occupy 
without  title  land  to  w^hich  a  riylit  of  ancient  li{|hts  or  a 
right  of  way  is  legally  appurtenant. 

(b)  The  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  mere  de  facto  servitude^  : 

as  when  the  owner  of  a  house  is  dc  fartn  in  tbe  ]iossession 

of  support  afforded  to  it  by  the  adjoining  1-^'^yl,   o^  of  tlio 

access  of  light  to  his  windows,  no  legal  rifrht  to  such  support 

»2  Tulk  V.  Moxhaij  (IS4K)  2  Ph.  774.  ^^  See  s.  96. 
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or   li^Iit   haviim   been   acquired   by   ^rant.    prescription,    or 
otherwise. 
^  As  to  the  first  of  these  modes  of  possession  it  may  be  said 

•^  with  some  confidence  that  a  possessory  title  to  land  will 
bring  with  it  a  possessory  title  to  all  servitudes  legally 
appurtenant  to  that  land,  and  that  the  disturbance  of  such 
a  servitude  by  any  stranncr  (i.e.  any  person  other  than  tlie 
lawful  owner  or  occupier  of  the  servient  land)  is  actionable 
at  the  suit  of  the  possessory  owner.  Such  a  stranger  could 
no  more  plead  the  jus  tertii  in  an  action  for  the  disturbance 
of  a  right  of  way,  light,  or  support  than  in  an  action  for 
trespass  or  nuisance. 

What  shall  be  said,  however,  of  an  action  against  the 
servient  owner  hnnself,  as  opposed  to  a  mere  stranger  ? 
Can  he  plead  the  jus  tertii  of  the  true  dominant  owner  ( 
Probably  in  this  case  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
natural  and  acquired  servitudes.  In  the  case  of  natural 
servitudes  a  possessory  title  is  probably  valid  even  against 
the  servient  owner  ;  in  the  case  of  acquired  servitudes  such 
a^  title  is  probably  invalid,  and  the  servient  owner  could 
plead  that  the  person  to  whom  the  servitude  had  been 
granted  was  neither  the  plaintiff  nor  any  person  through  whom 
he  claimed.  If  this  is  so,  the  possessory  owner  of  the  domi- 
nant  land  can  sue  the  servient  owner  for  disturbing  his 
right  of  support,  or  his  riparian  right  to  the  flow  of  a  natural 
stream  (for  these  are  natural  incidents  of  his  possessory 
ownership  of  the  land),  but  he  has  no  cause  of  action  against 
the  servient  owner  for  blocking  his  ancient  lights  or  pre- 
venting his  use  of  a  right  of  w^ay,  for  in  such  a  case  he  would 
have  to  plead  and  prove  his  title  to  an  acquired  easement. 
fl  We  come  now  to  the  second  form  assumed  by  possessory 
-"  titles  to  servitudes — viz.  that  which  is  based  on  the  mere  use 
and  enjoyment  of  a  de  facto  servitude  which  has  no  legal 
existence  as  against  the  land  over  which  it  is  enjoyed  :  for 
example,  the  actual  access  of  light  to  a  window,  the  actual 
support  of  a  house  by  the  adjoining  land,  the  actual  supply 
of  underground  water  to  a  well,  the  actual  use  by  trespass 
or  license  of  a  way  over  another's  land.  Such  de  facto  ser- 
vitudes possess,  of  course,  no  protection  as  against  th_e 
owner  of  the  quasi-servient  land  ;    but  the  question  which 
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we  have  to  consider  is  whether  they  are  not  protected  adversus 
extraneos.  If  a  trespasser  on  the  adjoining  land  injures  my 
house  by  interfering-  with  its  de  facto  su])port,  or  bk)cks  up 
my  modern  windows,  will  he  be  permitted  to  plead  that  I 
have  acquired  no  legal  servitude  over  the  land  entitling 
me  to  such  support  or  light,  or  will  my  mere  possession  of 
these  things  be  recognised  as  a  sufficient  title  to  them  as 
against  him  and  all  other  strangers  ? 

To  this  question  it  is  not  possible  to  answer  simply  either 
Yes  or  No,  for  distinctions  must  be  drawn.  It  is  clear,  both 
on  principle  and  authority,  that  in  certain  cases  at  least 
such  a  possessory  title  is  sufficient.  Thus,  in  Jeffries  v. 
Williams^'^  and  Bibby  v.  Carter,^^  it  was  held  that  it  was 
an  actionable  wrong  for  a  stranger  to  do  damage  to  a  house 
by  interfering  with  the  support  received  by  it  from  adjoining 
land,  even  though  no  right  to  that  support  had  been  acquired 
against  the  owner  of  that  land.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
clear,  on  principle,  that  we  cannot  extend  this  rule  to  cover- 
all cases  of  the  de  facto  enjoyment  of  servitudes.  It  cannot 
be  the  law  that  a  mere  trespasser  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  crossing  another  man's  land  can  sue  a  stranger  for  an 
act  which  obstructs  his  use  of  this  de  facto  easement.  Nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  a  poacher  can  sue  a  stranger  who 
by  polluting  the  water  of  a  stream  has  interfered  with  his 
I  practice  of  catching  fish  therein.  What,  then,  is  the  dis- 
'  tinction  between  these  two  classes  of  cases  ?  To  what 
forms  of  de  facto  possession  does  the  principle  recognised  in 
Jeffries  v.  Williams  apply  ? 

It  is  submitted  that  the  true  principle  is  this  :  As  against 
strangers  the  possessor  of  land  is  entitled  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  it  free  from  all  harmful  interference  due  to  acts 
done  on  the  adjoining  land  ;  and  all  such  interference  by 
a  stranger  is  actionable,  even  though  liad  it  been  done  by  the 
lawful  owner  of  the  adjoining  land  it  woulcl  have  been 
damnum  sine  Wjuna  because  of  the  absence  of  any  acquired 
servitude  making  it  illei!|al.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
act  complained  of  has  produced  no  harmjj^il  effects  uiion  thg 
plaintiff's  land,  it  is  necessary  for  liiin  to  plead  and  jn'ove, 
even  against  a  stranger,  that  he  has  a  legal  riulit  to  the 
1*  (1850)  5  Ex.  702.  '^  (1859)  4  H.  &  N.  153. 
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benefit  of  which  he  complains  that  he  has  been  deprived. 
Thus,  if  this  is  so,  a  landowner  can  sue  a  stranger  not  merely, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  for  interfering  with  de  facto  support, 
but  also  for  blocking  up  his  windows,  or  for  withdrawing  his 
supply  of  underground  water,  or  for  cutting  the  roots  and 
brandies  of  his  trees  which  spread  into  the  adjoining  land, 
or  for  causing  a  harmful  percolation  of  water  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mine  into  his.  All  of  these  acts  are  lawful  if  done 
by  the  adjoining  owner  himself ;  unlawful,  it  is  submitted, 
if  done  by  a  stranger.  On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  sue 
even  a  stranger  for  interfering  with  his  use  of  a  way  across 
another's  land,  or  with  his  practice  of  taking  minerals  from 
it,  or  of  fishing  in  another's  stream,  unless  he  can  show  a 
legal  right  to  do  those  acts.^^ 


§  75.  Profits 

1.  A  profit  (profit  a  prendre)  is  a  legal  servitude  consisting  Profits 
in  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  servient  land  and  take  away  f^®""^'^- 
part  of  its  substance  or  produce  :    for  example,  minerals, 
stone,  clay,  timber,  herbage,  fish,  or  game. 

A  profit  differs  from  an  easement  in  two  ways.     In  the  Profits 
first  place,  a  profit  always  comprises  a  right  to  take  something  distmgmshod 
from  the  servient  land,  whereas  an  easement  never  does.     In  easements. 
the  second  place,  a  profit  may  be  either  appurtenant  to  a 
dommant  tenement  or  in  gross  ^  whereas  an  easement  is  neces^ 
sarily  appurtenant.     Thus,  a  right  conferred  on  a  person  to 
enter  upon  another's  land  for  the  purpose  of  mere  recreation 

^^  The  authorities  on  the  whole  matter  are  singularly  scanty  and  un- 
satisfactory. The  following  cases  may  be  referred  to  :  Jeffries  v. 
Willia7ns  (1850)  5  Ex.  792  ;  Bibbi/  v.  Carter  (1859)  4  H.  &  N.  153  ; 
Pidlan  V.  Rourjhfout  Bleaching  Co.  (1S87)  21  L.R.  Ir.  73  ;  Nuttall 
V.  Bracewdl  (186G)  L.R.  2  Ex.  1  ;  Whaley  v.  Laintj  (1857)  2  H.  & 
N.  476,  3  H.  &  N.  075,  901  (this  case  is  so  complicated  with  points 
of  pleading  and  with  special  considerations  touching  the  particular 
kind  of  servitude  in  question — viz.  riparian  rights — that  it  cannct 
he  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  authority  upon  the  general  question  at 
all)  ;  Stockport  Waterworks  Co.  v.  Potter  (1864)  3  H.  &  C.  300  ;  Hill 
v.  Tiipper  (1863)  2  H.  &  C.  121.  See  also  SniKirs  Leading  Cases,  L 
358-360,  11th  ed.  The  question  of  the  protection  of  de  facto  ease- 
ments is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  right  of  action  possessed 
by  licensees,  as  to  which,  see  infra,  s.  76  (5). 

Q 
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can  not  be  a  legal  servitude  of  any  kind,  even  though  granted 
by  deed  ;  for  it  is  not  a  profit,  and  it  cannot  be  an  easement 
because  it  is  merely  in  gross.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  right 
conferred  by  deed  to  enter  on  another's  land  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing  or  hunting  is  a  legal  servitude,  because  a  validly 
constituted  profit.^ 

A  profit  is  created  in  the  same  manner  as  an  easement — 
viz.  by,  deed  jind  prescrijjtion^  A  mere  agreement  not  under 
seal  creates,  however,  a  good  equitable  servitude  of  the  same 
nature  as  a  legal  profit,  except  that  it  runs  with  the  servient 
land  in  equity  only. 
Disturbance  2.  Any  act  doiH'  witliout  lawful  jnstilicat  inn.  wlictlici'  by 
of  profits.  ij^^p  owner  of  the  scrviiTit  land  or  f)y  a  sti'anucr,  which  inter- 
fcrcs  with  the  cxeix-ise  or  enjoyment  of  any  profit  is  a  tort 
actionahle  at  the  suit  of  him  in  whom  tlu>  ])rofit_is^ legally 
vt'.sted  in  possession.  Thus,  in  Fitzgerald  v.  Firhank'^  the 
grantees  toi'  a  term  of  years  of  a  right  of  fishing  in  a  river 
were  held  entitled  to  receive  damages  from  a  railway  con- 
tractor who  in  the  course  of  his  work  discharged  such 
quantities  of  muddy  water  into  the  river  as  to  drive  away 
the  fish. 

What  acts  amount  to  an  actionable  disturbance  of  a  profit 
IS  a  question  which  depends  on  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
particular  profit  concerned,  and  which  does  not  admit  of 
any  general  answer.  The  rights  of  the  reversionary  owner 
of  a  profit  are  dealt  with  later,^  and  as  to  those  of  a  possessory 
owner  reference  may  be  made  to  the  preceding  discussion  of  ' 
p3Ssessory  titles  to  servitudes.' 


Licenses 
dcfini  <1. 


§  76.  Equitable  Servitudes  :    Licenses 

i .  A  license  is  an  agrecmejit^ (not  amounting  to  the  grant 
of  a  legal  easement  or  profit)  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
licensee  to  enter  upon  the  land  of  the  licensor,  or  to  do  some 
other  act  in  relation  tliereto  which  would  otherwise  be  illegal. 

A  license  may  be  either  to  do  something  on  the  land  of  the 
licensor,  or  to  do  something  on  the  land  of  the  licensee  him- 
self.    Examples  of  the  former  kind  are  an  agreement  for 

»  Fitzgerald  v.  Firhnnh  (1897)  2  Cli.  90. 

>«  (1897)  2  Ch.  96.  ^  See  s.  9G.  *  s.  T4  (10). 
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board  and  lodginj^  (nob  amounting  to  a  demise),  the  purchase 
of  a  ticket  for  a  seat  in  a  theatre,  and  an  agreement  for  a  right 
to  place  advertisements  on  another's  land  or  buildings. 
Examples  of  the  second  kind  of  license  are  an  agreement  for 
liberty  to  obstruct  an  ancient  window,  or  to  let  down  the 
surface  of  the  adjoining  land  by  excavation,  or  to  carry  on 
some  business  which  would  otherwise  amount  to  a  nuisance. 
A  license  may  or  may  not  be  exclusive — i.e.  it  may  or  may 
not  confer  a  monopoly  upon  the  licensee  to  do  the  act  so 
permitted.  Tn  either  case  it  may  be  granted  either  in  per- 
petuity, or  for  a  fixed  period,  or  merely  at  the  will  of  the 
licensor. 

2.  Nothing  is  to  be  classed  as  a  license  which  amounts  to  Licenses 
a  valid  legal  easement  or  profit,  and  there  are  at  least  three  f^nm"""^'' 
reasons  which  may  prevent  the  existence  of  such  an  easement  casements 
or  profit  so  as  to  reduce  the  right  claimed  to  the  level  of  a  mere  ""' 
license  or  equitable  servitude  :— 

(a)  An  imperfect  mode  of  creation.  A  legal  easement  or 
profit  must  be  created  by  deed  :  therefore  a  mere 
agreement  not  under  seal  can  create  merely  a  license 
or  other  equitable  servitude. 

(6)  The  absence  of  a  dominant  tenement.  Every  legal 
easement  must  be  appurtenant  to  a  dominant  tene- 
ment :  therefore  if  a  right  is  created  (even  by  deed) 
which  is  merely  in  gross  or  personal,  it  amounts  at  the 
most  (unless  it  is  a  profit,  which  does  not  require  to  be 
appurtenant)  to  a  mere  license  or  equitable  servitude 
— e.g.  a  grant  even  under  seal  of  the  right  to  put 
advertisements  on  the  grantor's  property. 

(r)  Rjjjhts  of  (I  l-i))il  Hot  rrci)(/)n's('(l  at  hnv.  We  have  seen 
that  the  class  of  legal  easements  is  closed  and  incapable 
of  expansion  by  the  addition  of  new  forms  at  the  will 
and  caprice  of  a  grantor  :  therefore  any  right  falling 
outside  this  class  amounts  at  the  most,  even  though 
appurtenant  and  created  by  deed,  to  a  merely  equitable 
servitude — the  right,  for  example,  to  an  uninterrupted 
view  or  the  right  of  privacy.^ 

3.  Since  a  license  is  not  a  legal  servitude,  it  does  not  run  License  runs 
with  the  servient  land  at  law  so  as  to  bind  all  subsequent  i^efpiity/ 

1  Supra,  p.  237. 
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owners  of  it.  At  law,  indeed,  it  is  a  mere  agreement,  which 
binds  no  one  save  the  grantor  himself.  Such  an  agreement, 
however,  if  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  specifically  enforceable, 
amounts  to  a  good  equitable  servitude — ^that  is  to  say,  it 
binds  and  runs  with  the  land  in  equity  so  as  to  be  enforceable 
not  merely  against  the  grantor,  but  also  against  all  subse- 
quent owners  and  occupiers  of  the  land  except  purchasers  for 
value  without  notice  of  any  such  equitable  right. 

Thus,  in  Moreland  v.  Richardson^  a  right  of  burial  in  a  ceme- 
tery, acquired  by  agreement  Avith  the  owners  of  the  cemetery, 
was  enforced  by  injunction  against  a  subsequent  mortgagee  of 
the  property,  who  had  taken  his  mortgage  with  notice  of  the 
right  in  question.  Such  a  right  of  burial  is  clearly  not  a  legal 
easement,  even  though  granted  by  deed,  because  it  is  in 
gross  ;  yet  it  was  held  to  constitute  a  good  equitable  servitude 
which  ran  with  the  land.  So  in  Hervey  v.  Smith^  an  agreement 
was  made  by  two  adjoining  proprietors  that  one  of  them 
should  have  the  right  to  discharge  smoke  into  one  of  the 
chimneys  in  the  wall  of  the  other's  house,  and  this  agreement 
was  enforced  by  injunction  against  a  subsequent  purchaser 
(with  constructive  notice)  of  the  servient  property.  This 
was  not  a  legal  easement  for  want  of  a  deed,  but  it  was  a 
good  equitable  servitude.  In  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire V.  Etjlin'^  the  same  principle  was  applied  to  a  parol 
agreement  for  the  right  to  have  a  watercourse  upon  the 
servient  land.^ 
Remedies  of  4.  A  licensee  may  protect  his  right  to  the  exercise  of  the 
a  heensce :  license  by  an  action  in  his  own  name  for  an  injunction,  if  the 
agreement  is  of  such  a  nature  that  specific  performance  of  it 
will  be  decreed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  equity  in  that 
behalf  ;  and  an  injunction  may  be  so  obtained  against  the 
licensor  himself,  or  against  any  subsequent  owner  or  occupier 
of  the  servient  land  except  a  purchaser  for  value  without  notice, 
or  against  a  mere  stranger.^ 

2  (18.')r))2.')L.J.  Ch.  S83. 

«  (18r)(i)  22  Bcav.  200.  "  (ISf)!)  14  Boa  v.  530. 

''  For  a  liccnso  by  way  of  an  oqiiitabU^  pro/it,  poo  Lowe  v.  Adams 
(inOl)  2  Cli.  508 — a  purchase  not  inidor  .soa]  of  a  right  of  shooting. 

"  Duke  of  Dimnhshire  v.  Eglin  (1851)  14  Boav.  530;  Moreland  v. 
Till-hard  son  {XHr^r-,)  25  L.J.  Cli.  883  ;  Hervey  v.  Smith  (185().)  22  Boav. 
200.     Cf.  McManus  v.  Conhr  (ls,S7)  35  Cii.l).  (181,  wiiioli.  however,  is 
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5.  A  licensee  has  an  action  for  damages  against  the  licensor  Damages  as 

for  any  disturbance  of  the  license  committed  by  him.     For  j':*^'""***' 

■J  _  -^  .  licensor. 

aitliough  a  license  does  not  confer  any  legal  estate  or  interest 

m  the  land  whicli  is  subject  thereto,  it  nevertheless  amounts  to 

a^valid  contract  between  licensor  and  licensee,  and  is  enforce^ 

able  at  law  in  the  ordinary  way  of  an  action  for  damages  for 

breach  ot  contract.'^ 

But  since  the  licensee  has  no  legal  estate  or  interest  in  the  AUicr 

servient  land,  he  has,  it  would  seem,  no  i'imikmIv  nt  law  aL''ainst  ^f  "-fC'^nst 
I  '  '  _       '  <^    *_  '  strangers. 

any  subsequent  owner  or  occupier  or  any  siiaiii^cr  lor  a  clis^ 
turbance  of  his  right.  This  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Hill 
V.  Twpfer,^  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  acquired  by  grant  under 
the  seal  of  a  canal  company  an  exclusive  right  of  keeping 
pleasure-boats  for  hire  upon  the  canal.  He  sued  at  law  for 
damages  a  stranger  who  infringed  this  monopoly,  and  it 
was  held  that  he  had  no  such  cause  of  action.  "  This  grant," 
it  is  said,^ "  merely  operates  as  a  license  or  covenant  on  the  part 
of  the  grantors,  and  is  binding  on  them  as  between  themselves 
and  the  grantee,  but  gives  him  no  right  of  action  in  his  own 
name  for  any  infringement  of  the  supposed  exclusive  right." 

This  absence  of  a  legal  remedy  by  way  of  damages  available 
by  a  licensee  against  a  stranger  is  a  very  anomalous  feature 
of  our  law.  It  seems  curious  that  he  who,  by  agreement  with 
the  occupier  of  a  building,  has  expended  money  in  painting 
advertisements  upon  one  of  its  walls,  should  have  no  legal 
remedy  against  a  third  person  who  wilfully  defaces  them.  The 
whole  law  on  this  matter  requires  more  consideration  than  it 
has  yet  received. ^° 

a  ca.se  of  restrictive  contract,  not  of  license  ;  but  the  same  prmciplc 
is  applicable  to  each.  That  an  injunction  may  be  obtained  against 
a  mere  stranger,  not  an  assignee  of  the  servient  land,  appears  from 
Mander  v.  Falcke  (1891)  2  Ch.  554. 

">  Kerrison  v.  Smith  (1897)  2  Q.B.  445  ;  Butler  v.  Manchester  Rhj. 
Co.  (1888)  21  Q.B.D.  207  ;  Wells  v.  Kingston-on-Hull  (1875)  L.R. 
10  C.P.  402  ;  Wilson  v.  Taverner  (1901)  1  Ch.  578  ;  Lowe  v.  Adams 
(1901)  2  Ch.  598.  «  (1863)  2  H.  &  C.  121.  »  Ihid.  p.  127. 

^°  It  has  been  suggested  (Smith's  Leading  Cases,  I.  359,  11th  ed.) 
that  there  is  at  least  one  important  class  of  licenses  in  which  the 
rule  in  Hill  v.  Tupper  has  no  application — viz.  those  in  which  the 
license  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would,  if  created  by  deed  or  pre- 
scription, amount  to  a  legal  easement  or  profit  {e.g.  a  right  of  way 
or  of  light  created  by  written  agreement  onh').  "  It  is  submitted 
that  wherever  the  right  claimed  is  one  which  may  by  law  be  made 
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77.  The  Rule  in  Wood  v.  Leadbitter 


Licenses 
revocable  at 
will. 


Wood  V. 
Leadbitter. 


Damages  for 

premature 

revocation. 


1.  A  license,  unless  specifically  enforceable,  is  revocable  at 
will  by  the  licensor,  even  though  panted  for  a  fixed  term,  and 
is  therefore  no  justification  for  any  act  done  in  tiie  exercise  of 
it  after  revocation.  But  the  preniatuic  ic\ ocation  of  a  license 
is  nevertheless  a  breach  of  contract,  lor  which  an  action  for 
damages  may  be  brought  against  the  licensor! 

This  is  known  as  the  rule  in  Wood  v.  Leadbitter.^  In  this 
case  the  plaintiff  bought  a  ticket  for  admission  to  the  stand 
of  a  racecourse,  entitling  him  to  remain  there  throughout  the 
continuance  of  the  races.  In  breach  of  the  agreement  thus 
entered  into  between  him  and  the  occupiers  of  the  racecourse, 
they  ordered  him  to  leave  the  premises  while  the  races  were 
going  on,  and  on  his  refusal  to  leave  they  ordered  and  procured 
his  forcible  expulsion  by  their  servant,  the  defendant.  An 
action  of  trespass  for  this  assault  was  thereupon  brought  by 
him  against  the  defendant,  who  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  was 
a  trespasser  and  had  been  ejected  by  order  of  the  occupiers  of 
the  premises,  to  which  plea  the  plaintiff  replied  that  he  was 
on  the  premises  by  the  leave  and  license  of  the  occujiiers.  On 
these  pleadings  and  facts  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
that  the  action  would  not  lie.  Although  the  license  had  been 
revoked  improperly  and  in  breach  of  contract,  its  revocation 
was  none  the  less  effectual.  The  license  was  terminated,  and 
the  plaintiff  was  a  trespasser  and  could  not  sue  in  tort  for  his 
expulsion  by  order  of  the  occupiers. 

2.  It  is  to  be  noticed  as  to  this  case  that  the  action  was 
one  of  tort  against  the  servant  of  the  licensor,  and  not  one  for 
breach  of  contract  against  the  licensor  himself.  It  is  now 
well  settled  that  an  action  of  this  latter  description  will  lie  in 
such  a  case.     He  who  is  ejected  from  land  by  the  licensor  in 

the  siibjcct-niatter  of  property,  llieii  oijoymtnt  of  such  a  right, 
thougli  only  under  a  licenHe  revocable  by  the  grantor,  is  as  against 
a  wrongdoer  a  sufficient  title  to  enable  the  licen.-ec  to  maintain  an 
action  upon  it."  (See  supra,  s.  74(10).)  It  is  also  a  question  fit  to 
bo  considered  whether  the  power  of  Courts  of  equity  to  grant  an 
injunction  to  a  licensee,  taken  in  conjunction  with  its  power  to  grant 
damages  in  lieu  of  an  injunction,  docs  not  exclude  the  rule  in  Hill  v. 
Tnpper  in  all  cases  in  which  an  injunction  can  be  granted. 
'  (1845)  i;}M,  &  W.  83S, 
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breach  of  his  license,  or  is  otherwise  disturbed  by  the  licensor 
in  the  exercise  of  it,  has  a  good  cause  of  action  in  contract. - 

3.  If,  however,   the  licensee  insists,   notwithstanding  the  Exerciac  of 
revocation  of  his  license  (even  though  it  is  thus  premature  and  ^■"on'ilful  ^^ 
wrongful),  in  entering  or  remaining  on  the  land  or  in  other-  revocation^ 
wise  exercising  his  license,  he  becomes  thereby  a  trespasser  vvr^on'^ful. 
or  other  wrongdoer,  and  is  liable  in  an  action  accordingly  at 

the  suit  of  the  licensor.  The  result  is  that  in  such  a  case  both 
j)arties  are  in  the  wrong  as  well  as  in  the  right,  and  each  of 
them  can  sue  the  other  as  well  as  be  sued  by  him.  The 
damages  recoverable  respectively  in  these  cross  actions  will 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  This  rule  is  an 
illustration  of  the  difference  between  a  legal  fower  to  do  a 
thing  effectively  and  a  legal  ri(jM  or  liberty  to  do  it  lawfully. 
A  licensor  has  the  power  to  revoke  the  license  at  any  time,  but 
he  has  no  right  to  revoke  it  until  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

4.  Since  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity  it  may  be  assumed  I^'inf^''  not 
that  the  rule  in  Wood  v.  Leadbitter  no  longer  applies  to  licenses  Isiu'eift  Irftv 
which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  specifically  enforce-  yifoicti^. 
able  and  therefore  constitute  equitable  servitudes  over  the 
servient  land.     It  would  be  difficult  to  hold  that  a  licensee 

is  a  trespasser  because  of  doing  an  act  which  the  licensor 
may  be  compelled  by  injunction  to  allow  him  to  do.  If 
this  is  so,  the  old  law  now  applies  only  to  those  cases  in  which 
a  licensee  is  limited  to  an  action  for  damages  and  has  no 
claim  to  specific  performance.  As  so  restricted,  the  rule  in 
Wood  V.  Leadbitter  would  seem  to  be  founded  on  good  sense, 
and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  technicality  of  the  law. 
If  a  license  is  not  fit  to  be  specifically  enforced,  neither  is 
it  fit  to  be  exercised  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  licensor  ; 
and  the  sole  remedy  of  the  licensee  is  and  ought  to  be  a 
claim  for  pecuniary  compensation.^ 

5.  Before  the  rule  in  Wood  v.  Leadbitter  can  take  effect  the  Ri^hts_of 
licensee  must  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  enter  or    'l'."'^"yj:ii 

icvutatiuu. 

remain  on  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  property 

-  Kerrison  v.  Smith  (1897)  2  Q.B.  445,  and  tlio  other  cases  cited, 
supra,  s.  76  (5),  n.  7. 

'  See,  however,  the  observations  of  Cozcns-Hardy,  <T.,  in  Lowe  v. 
Adams  (1901)  2  Ch.  p.  600.  See  also  Jones  &  Sons  v.  Earl  of  Tanker- 
ville  (1909)  2  Ch,  440. 
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which   he   may    have    brought    there    in    exercise    of    the 
license.* 
Obligations         6.  The  premature  revocation  of  a  license  imposes  no  obliga- 
on  revocation  ^^^^^  upon  the  licensee  to  do  any  act  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  continuing  effect  upon  the  servient  land  of  any 
act  which  he  may  have  lawfully  done  before  the  revocation  : 
for  example,  if  a  permanent  license  is  given  to  obstruct  an 
ancient  window  by  building  a  house,  the  licensee  on  revoca- 
tion is  not  bound  to  pull  the  house  down.'' 
License  7.  "  A  license  to  enter  on  a  man's  property  is  primd  facie 

coupled  \vlth  I'cvocable,  but  is  irrevocable  even  at  law  if  coupled  with  or 
an  interest,  granted  in  aid  of  a  legal  interest  conferred  on  the  purchaser  ; 
and  the  interest  so  conferred  may  be  a  purely  chattel  interest 
or  an  interest  in  realty.  If  A  sells  to  B  felled  timber  lying 
on  A's  lands,  on  the  terms  that  B  may  enter  and  carry  it 
away,  the  license  conferred  is  an  irrevocable  license,  because 
it  is  coupled  with  and  granted  in  aid  of  the  legal  property  in 
the  timber  which  the  contract  of  sale  confers  on  B."^ 

§  78.  Equitable  Servitudes  :  Restrictive  Contracts 

Restrictive  1.  A  restrictive  contract  is  an  n  urcoment  between  the  owners 

with  land        of  two  pieces  of  land  that  one  of  them  will  refiaiii  from  doiiig 
m  equity.        on  his  land  some  act  which  he  otherwise  Wduld  Ivdw  a  right  t_o 
do,  and  which  touches  and  concerns  the  land  (>[  the  otlier^ 
Such  an  agreement  creates  an  equitable  servitude  which  runs 
with  the  servient  land  in  equity,  though  not  at  law. 
Tulk  V.  2.  This  rule — called  the  rule  in  Tulk  v.  Moxhaij^ — pertains 

to  the  law  of  contracts  rather  than  to  that  of  torts,  but  it  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  law  of  easements,  profits,  and 
licenses  that  it  is  necessary  to  mention  it  here  for  the  sake  of 
completeness.  Just  as  a  license  is  a  permissive  contract 
allowing  some  act  otherwise  illegal  to  be  done  in  relation  to 
the  land  of  another,  so  a  restrictive  contract  prevents  some 
act  from  being  done  in  relation  to  the  land  of  another  which 
would  otherwise  be  legal.  Each  kind  of  contract  creates  an 
equitable  servitude  which  runs  with  and  binds  the  land. 
The  servitude  created  by  a  license  or  permissive  contract 

«  Cornish  v.  Stuhhs  (1870)  L.R.  5  C.P.  S34  ;  Mellor  v.  Wathins  (1874) 
L.R.  n  Q.B.  400.  6  Ligriins  v.  Imjc  (1831)  7  Bins.  682. 

•  Jnrip.'i  (k  Som  v.  Earl  of  Tankcrville  (1009)  2  Ch.  p.  442,  per  Parker, 
.].  ;    Word  V.  Manley  (1839)  11  Ad.  &  EI.  34.  1  (1848)  2  Ph.  774. 
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corresponds  in  equity  to  a  positive  easement  at  law  ;  while 
the  servitude  created  by  a  restrictive  contract  corresponds  to 
a  negative  easement  at  law.  Thus,  an  agreement  not  uiulcr 
seal  allowing  a  beam  of  the  grantee's  house  to  rest  upon  tiic 
wall  of  the  grantor's  house  is  a  license,  and  creates  an  equitabli; 
positive  easement,  corresponding  to  a  legal  easement  of  suj)- 
port.  On  the  other  hand,  an  agreement  not  under  seal  that  the 
grantor  will  not  obstruct  the  windows  of  the  grantee's  house 
is  a  restrictive  contract,  which  creates  an  equitable  negative 
easement  corresponding  to  the  legal  easement  of  light.^ 

3.  There  are  at  least  two  reasons  wliich  may  prevent  a  Restrictive 
restrictive  contract  from  creatmg  a  valid  negative  easement  fiii^tin.ruishcd 
at  law  : —  from 

(a)  It  may  not  be  under  seal,  and  will  in  that  case  constitute  ^^^'^'^^^^  •  • 

an  equitable  servitude  only  :  ^ 

[b)  It  may  fall  in  respect  of  its  contents  outside  the  limited 

~  class  of  legal  easements.  Thus,  although  a  grant  by 
deed  of  a  right  not  to  have  the  access  of  light  to  a 
window  interrupted  creates  a  good  legal  easement,  a 
similar  grant  not  to  have  the  view  from  a  window 
interrupted  creates  a  merely  equitable  servitude.* 

4.  In  order  to  constitute  an  equitable  servitude  in  accord-  Rule  does 
ance  with  the  rule  in  Tulk  v.  Moxliay,  a  contract  must  be  ^^  positive 
purely  neo:ative  or  restrictive  ;   it  must  not  be  an  affirmative  obligations, 
contract  binding  the  servient  owner  to  an  act  instead  of  to 

a  mere  non-feasance.  A  contract  to  build  is  purely  personal ; 
but  a  contract  not  to  build  may  run  with  the  land  as  an 
equitable  servitude.  An  equitable  servitude  cannot  impose 
a  positive  obligation  any  more  than  a  legal  servitude  can.^ 

5.  A  restrictive  contract  is  enforceable  by  an  action  for  Remedies. 
damages  against  the  contractor  himself,  and  by  an  action  fo£ 

an  miunction  either  against  the  contractor,  or  agamst  any 
subsequent  owner  or  occupier  of  the  servient  land  except  a 
purchaser  for  value  without  notice,  or  against  a  mere  stranger.^ 

2  McManus  v.  Cooke  (1887)  35  Ch.D.  681.  "  Ibid. 

«  Leech  v.  Schweder  (1874)  L.R.  9  Ch.  463. 

^  Haywood  v.  Brunswick  Building  Society  (1881)  S  Q.B.D.  403; 
London  <k  S.W.  Rly.  Go.  v.  Oomm  (1881)  20  Ch.D.  562. 

«  Manier  v.  Falcke  (1891)  2  Ch.  554.  As  to  the  running  of  such  a 
contract  with  the  dominant  tenement,  see  Rogers  v.  Hosegood  (1900) 
2  Ch.  388. 


CHAPTER    IX 

INJURIES  TO  SERVITUDES— (con^MiMcc^) 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  dealt  witli  servitudes  in 
general,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  law  with  regard 
to  certain  particular  classes  of  them  which  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  call  for  special  examination.  These  are  the 
following  :  (1)  Rights  of  Support,  (2)  Rights  of  Light, 
(3)  Rights  of  Water,  and  (4)  Rights  of  Way. 


Natural 
easement  of 
support  to 
land. 

Not  for 


Subjacent 
and  lateral 
sujjport. 


.Siirronder 
of  ri{;lit  of 
Huj)port. 


§  79-  The  Right  of  Support 

1.  Every  piece  of  land  has  a  natural  easement  of  suj)i)ort 
from  the  adjoining  land,  and  also  from  subjacent  land  when 
the  surface  and  substratum  belong'  to  different  persons. 

2.  This  rule  relates  only  to  the  support  of  land  in  its  natural 
condition — i.e.  unburdened  with  buildings  and  unweakened  by 
excavations.  If  additional  support  is  needed  because  of  any 
such  alteration  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  land,  a  right  to 
it  must  be  acquired  by  grant,  prescription,  or  otherwise,  and  is 
not  a  natural  incident  of  property.^ 

3.  The  right  of  subjacent  as  opposed  to  lateral  support 
comes  into  existence  whenever  the  ownership  of  the  surface 
becomes  separated  in  any  manner  from  that  of  the  underlying 
strata — e.g.  when  coal  or  other  mineral  is  granted  with  a 
reservation  of  the  surface.  The  right  of  support  in  such 
cases  is  natural,  and  not  dependent  on  any  express  or  implied 
grant  or  reservation,  and  therefore  exists  in  whatever  way 
the  separation  between  surface  and  subsoil  has  come  about. ^ 

4.  In  any  case  the  natural  right  of  lateral  or  subjacent 
support  may  be  destroyed  by  its  express  surrender.     Thus, 

'  Daltnn  v.  Arujus  (1881)  0  \.V.  740  ;  Corporation  of  Birmir^jham 
V.  Allen  (1877)  G  Ch.D.  284. 

2  Tlumphrias  v.  Broffden  (IHm)  12  Q.B.  73S). 
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a  grant  of  the  right  to  take  coal  or  other  minerals  may  include 
permission  to  let  down  the  surface.  Whether  the  easement 
of  support  has  or  has  not  been  thus  surrendered  is  a  question 
of  construction,  depending  on  the  particular  facts  of  the 
case  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  expression  or  necessary 
implication  of  a  contrary  intent  the  easement  continues 
to  exist  notwithstanding  the  grant  of  a  right  to  extract 
minerals.^ 

5.  A  building  has  no  natural  easement  of  support  either  Acquired 
from  the  adjoining  land  or  from  other  buildings.     He  who  ^'j^p'"J|.t'to* 
erects  a  building  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  depends  for  support  buiklingH. 
upon  the  adjoining  land  or  building  of  another  person  docs 

not  thereby  obtain  any  right  to  that  support,  and  cannot  com- 
plain of  its  withdrawal,  even  if  the  result  is  the  destruction  of 
his  own  building.* 

6.  It  is  possible  that  a  building  has  no  natural  right  even  Subjacent 
to  subjacent  support,  but  this  has  never  been  decided.'^  The  '^"^/^"Jj^,"^ 
question  is  of  little  importance,  because  in  all  ordinary  cases 

it  is  impossible  to  injure  a  building  by  the  withdrawal  of  sub- 
jacent support  without  committing  an  actionable  infringement 
of  the  natural  right  of  support  possessed  by  the  land  itself  on 
which  the  building  stands  ;  and  in  such  a  case  damages  can  be 
recovered  for  the  building  also.^ 

7j_  A  right  of  support  for  a  building  can  be  acquired  by  iiow  right  of 
express  or  implied  grant  or  by  open  enjoyment  tor  twenty  !^"f u^!^. j 
years.'  Thus,  the  owner  of  a  house,  who  sells  or  lets  it  and 
reserves  adjoining  land  for  himself,  does  thereby  impliedly 
grant  an  easement  of  support  from  that  land.  So  also  if  land 
is  sold  for  building  purposes,  or  if  two  houses  mutually  depen- 
dent on  each  other  become  severed  in  ownership.  So  when  the 
upper  storeys  of  a  house  become  severed  in  ownership  from 

3  Davies  v.  Treharne  (1881)  6  A.C.  460  ;  Duke  of  Buccleuch  v.  Wake- 
field (1869)  L.R.  4  H.L.  377  ;  Love  v.  Bell  (1884)  9  A.C.  286  ;  Butter- 
knoivle  Colliery  Co.  v.  Bishop  Auckland  Co-operative  Co.  (1906)  A.C. 
305  ;  BuUerleij  Co.  v.  New  Hucknall  Colliery  Co.  (1909)  1  Cli.  37. 

*  Partridge  v.  Scott  (1838)  3  M.  &  W.  220  ;  Union  Lighterage  v. 
London  Graving  Dock  Co.  (1902)  2  Ch.  557  ;  Dalton  v.  Angus  (1881) 
6  A.C.  740. 

5  See  Rogers  v.  Taylor  (1858)  2  H.  &  N.  828.  «  Infra,  s.  80  (7). 

'  Dalton  V.  Angus  (1881)  6  A.C.  740  ;  Lemaitre  v.  Davis  (1881)  19 
Ch.D.  281. 
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the  lower,  there  is  an  implied  grant  or  reservation  of  a  right  of 
subjacent  support,  A  full  account  of  this  matter,  however, 
pertains  to  the  law  of  property,  and  not  to  tliat  of  torts. ^ 


Disturbance 
of  right  of 
support. 


Actual 

damage 

essential. 


§  80.   Disturbance   of  the  Right  of  Support 

1.  It  is  an  actionable  wrong  to  withdraw  the  supi^ort  to 
which  land  or  buildings  arc  entitled,  and  thereby  wilfully  or 
negligently  to  cause  a  subsidence  of  the  land  or  structural 
injury 


to  the  buildings^ 


2.  No  action  for  damaires  lies  until  and  unless  actual  suIj- 
sidence  or  other  damage  has  occurred.  The  wrong  consists  not 
in  withdrawmg  the  support  which  the  dominant  tenement  is 
receiving,  but  in  doing  damage  by  means  of  such  a  with- 
drawal.^ The  servient  owner,  therefore,  is  at  liberty  to  pull 
down  his  house,  or  to  excavate  his  land,  or  to  extract  minerals 
from  it,  so  long  as  by  artificial  support  or  otherwise  he  does 
in  fact  prevent  any  harm  accruing  to  the  plaintiff ;  and  the 
plaintiff,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  grant  to  that  effect 
has  no  right  to  insist  on  retaining  the  particular  mode  or 
measure  of  support  which  he  has  in  fact  hitherto  enjoyed. 
From  this  it  follows  that  when,  as  often  happens,  there  is  an 
interval  of  time  (it  may  be  one  of  years)  between  the  with- 
drawal of  support  and  the  accrual  of  damage,  the  Statute 
of  Limitations  runs  from  the  later  date  and  not  from  the 
earlier. 2  On  the  same  principle,  as  often  as  any  fresh  damage 
ensues  from  the  original  act  of  withdrawing  support  a  new 
cause  of  action  arises.^  The  measure  of  damages  in  any  such 
action  is  the  extent  of  the  damage  actually  suffered  at  the 
date  of  the  action,  and  no  account  is  to  be  taken,  by  way 
of  anticipation,  of  any  future  damage  which  may  result 
from  the  same  cause,  or  even  of  any  depreciation  in  the 
saleable  value  of  the  plaintiff's  property  due  to  the  fear  of 

^  Sec  Grosvenor  Hotel  Co.  v.  IlamiUon  (1894)  2  Q.B.  830  ;   Rkjbij  v. 

Bennett  (1882)  21  Ch.D.  5.59  ;   Siddons  v.  Short  (1877)  2  CRD.  572  ; 

Union  Lighterage  Co.  v.  London  Graving  Dock  Co.  (1902)  2  Ch.  557  ; 

Dalton  V.  Angus  (1881)  6  A.C.  p.  792  ;    JImnphries  v.  Brogden  (1850) 

12  Q.B.  p.  747. 

1  Backhouse  v.  Bonoml  (1801)  9  H.L.C.  503.  ^  jj^i^i 

»  Barley  Main  Colliery  Co.  v.  Mitchell  (1886)  11  A.C,  127, 
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further  damage.^  Probably  the  mere  subsidence  of  land  is  in 
itself  sufficient  damage  to  found  an  action,  even  though  no 
pecuniary  loss  can  be  shown  to  have  resulted  from  it.^ 

3.  The  casement  of  sui^ijort  is  completely  predominant  over 
the  rio:ht  of  the  servient  owner  to  use  his  property  ]  anrl  if  he 
cannot  rebuild  his  house  or  extract  his  minerals,  however 
carefully  or  skilfully,  without  doms^  damage  to  the  dominiint 
tenement,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  perform  these  operations  at 
all.''  On  the  other  hand,  the  servient  owner  is  liable  solely 
for  misfeasance,  and  not  for  the  mere  non-feasance  of  failinii: 
to  keep  the  servient  buildinp;  in  repair.'^ 

4.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  the  in-  Conditions  ol 
f  ringement  of  a  right  of  support  is  any  exception  to  the  general  liability, 
principle  that  liability  for  a  tort  depends  on  the  existence  of 
wrongful  intent  or  culpable  negligence.     Damage  due  to  in-  Inevitable 
evitable  accident  is  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  no  sufficient  '^^^'*^  ^"  ' 
ground  of  responsibility.     In  Hughes  v.  Percival^  Lord  Black- 
burn,   speaking   of   the   defendant's   duty   in   carrying   out 
structural  alterations  which  involved  interference  with  a  party 

wall,  says,  "  I  do  not  think  that  duty  went  so  far  as  to  require 
him  absolutely  to  provide  that  no  damage  should  come  to  the 
plaintiff's  wall  from  the  use  he  thus  made  of  it ;  but  I  think 
that  the  duty  went  so  far  as  to  require  him  to  see  that  reason- 
able skill  and  care  were  exercised."^  It  is  true  that  in  most 
of  such  cases  res  ipsa  loquitur  and  the  mere  fact  that  damage 
has  been  actually  done  is  sutticient  prooi  that  due  care  and 
skill  were  not  devoted  to  the  avoidance  of  it.  But  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  ttii^  is-pQt.  so  ;  as  when  temporary  support 
afforded  to  a  house  during  the  rebuilding  of  adjoining  premises 
is  destroyed  by  fire,  earthc[uake,  or  other  inevitable  accident  ; 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  submitted  that  the  servient  owner  is 
under  no  liability  for  the  resulting  damage,^" 

*  West  Leigh  Colliery  Co.  v.  Tunnidijfe  S  Hampson  (lOOS)  A.C.  27  ; 
sec  s.  38  (6)  siqwa. 

=  Att.-Gen.  v.  Conduit  Colliery  Co.  (1895)  1  Q.B.  p.  311  ;  Mitchell 
V.  Darley  Main  Colliery  Co.  (1884)  14  Q.B.D.  p.  137.  See,  however, 
Smith  V.  Thackerah  (1806)  L.R.  1  C.P.  504,  to  the  contrary. 

«  Hext  V.  Gill  (1872)  7  Cli.  699;  Humj)Jiries  v.  Brogden  (1850)  12 
Q.B.  p.  745.  ■>  Colebeck  v.  Girdlers'  Co.  (1876)  1  Q.B.D.  234. 

8  (1883)  8  A.C.  p.  446. 
'  Lord  Fitzgerald  at  p.  455  expreR.«?es  a  similar  opinion. 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  are  dicta  in  certain  cases  to  the  effect 
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Occupier's 

liability  for 

negligence 

of 

independent 

contractor. 


No  right  to 


5.  Nevertheless  an  occupier  of  land,  or  any  other  person, 
who  authorises  or  procures  anything  to  be  done  which  is  ot 
such  a  nature  that,  it  not  done  with  due  care,  it  will  interfere 
with  an  easement  of  ,siii)|)()rt,  is  vicariously  liable  for  any  negli- 
gence in  the~5oingofit,  even  though  it  is  done  by  an  inde^ 


pendent  contractor  and  not  by  a  servant.  It  has  been  held 
in  several  cases  that  the  authorisation  of  any  withdrawal  of 
support  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  a  principal, 
though  liable  for  the  negligence  of  his  servant,  is  not  liable 
for  that  of  an  independent  contractor.  Therefore,  if  a 
servient  owner  employs  a  contractor  to  pull  down  his  house, 
and  the  contractor  is  guilty  of  negligence  in  doing  so,  whereby 
damage  accrues  to  the  dominant  tenement,  the  servient 
owner  is  responsible  for  it,  as  well  as  the  contractor  himself.^^ 
If  the  negligence  is  that  of  a  sub-contractor,  all  three  will  be 
equally  and  jointly  responsible. 

6.  It  is  not  actionable  to  cause  a  subsidence  of  land  or 


su^^Jsam  g^j.^^g|;^j.al   injury   to   buildings   by   the   withdrawal   of   the 
\^Err  support   of   underground   water   by   draining,    pumping,    or 

otherwise,  unless  a  right  to  such  support  has  been  acquired 
by  express  or  implied  grant.  The  natural  right  to  the  lateral 
or  subjacent  support  of  other  land  does  not  extend  to  the 
support  of  underground  water.^^  i^  need  not  be  doubted, 
however,  that  a  right  to  the  support  of  such  water  may  be 
obtained  by  express  or  implied  grant  :  so  that,  for  example, 
he  who  sells  a  house  dependent  for  its  stability  on  subjacent 
water  may  in  certain  circumstances  be  precluded  by  his  own 

that  no  amount  of  care  or  skill  will  excuse  a  defendant  who  does  harm 
by  withdrawiiig  support  from  his  neighbour.  See  Brown  v.  Robins 
{]Hr>d)  4  H.  &  N.  p.  193  ;  Hunt  v.  Peake  (1860)  29  L.J.  Ch.  p.  787. 
These  dicta,  however,  must  be  understood  as  meaning  merely  that 
it  is  no  defence  that  the  building  or  mining  operations  of  the  defendant 
were  in  themselves  carefully  and  skilfully  performed,  if,  having  regard 
to  the  danger  thereby  incurred  by  tlu^  plaintiff,  it  was  a  negligent  act 
to  undertake  them  at  all.  If  the  servient  owiier  cannot  mine  or 
rebuild,  howsoever  carefully,  without  interfering  with  the  right  of 
.support,  he  must  not  do  these  things  at  all. 

"  nowcr  V.  Peate  (187(1)  1  Q.B.J).  321  ;  Ilvghcs  v.  Percival  (1883) 
8  A.C.  443  ;  Dniton  v.  Amjiis  (1881)  (;  A.C.  740  ;  Lemaitre  v.  Davis 
(1881)  19Ch.D.  281. 

12  Puppkwell  v.  Hodkinson  (1809)  L.R.  4  Ex.  248.  This  seems  to  be 
simply  a  logical  extension  of  Chasemorev.  Eichards {1859)1  H.L.C.  349. 
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implied  grunt  from  so  dealing  with  adjoining  land  as  to 
destroy  this  support.  Quicksand,  running  silt,  and  other 
semi-fluid  substances  are  to  be  deemed  land  and  not  water 
within  the  meaning  of  this  rule,  and  any  withdrawal  of  the 
support  afforded  by  them  is  actionable. ^^ 

7.  Even  when  no  easement  of  .sn|)[)()rt  has  been  acquired  Measure  of 
by  a  buiiduio;,  the  damages  recoxt'iaMi-  in  an  action  for  causing  "''>^™''^g''"- 
the  subsidence  of  the  land  itsell  w  ill  include  any  consequential 
damage  io  tne  buuamg,  unless  llic  subsidence  has  been  caused' 

by  the  additional  pressure  of  the  biiildin^J^ 

8.  Although,  as  against  tlie  lawful  owner  or  occupier  of  the  Disturbance 
adioinnig  land,  he  who  complains  that  he  has  suffered  damage  "^  "''f^fto 

■'  ^  '  "I  n    support. 

through  the  withdrawal  of  support  must  pru\e  that  he  ha^  a 

lawful  easement  of  support,  nevertheless  as  auaiiist   a   iiu^i^ 

stranger  no  such  proof  is  requisite. .   The  mere  de  jacto  enjoy- 

ment  of  support  is  a  sufficient  title  adversus  extraneos.^^     This 

rule  is  analogous  to  the  rule  that  the  mere  possession  of  land  or 

chattels  amounts  to  a  valid  title  of  ownership  as  against  those 

who  cannot  show  a  better  title  in  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  certain   older  dicta  to  the  contrary,   it 

may  be  taken  as  established  law  that  in  the  absence  of  any 

lawfully  acquired  easement  of  support  the  owner  or  occupier 

of  land,  as  opposed  to  a  mere  stranger,  is  under  no  liability  for 

causing  structural  damage  to  buildings  on  the  adjoining  land 

by  withdrawing  the  support  which  they  de  jacto  receive,  and 

that  this  is  so  even  though  the  damage  is  done  wilfully  or 

negligently.     In  Dalton  v.  Angus^^  Lord  Penzance  says,  "  It 

is  the  law,  I  believe  I  may  say  without  question,  that  at  any 

time  within  twenty  years  after  the  house  is  built,  the  owner 

of  the  adjacent  soil  may  with  perfect  legality  dig  that  soil 

13  Jordeson  v.  Siitton  Gas  Co.  (1899)  2  Ch.  217  ;  Trinidad  Asphalt 
Co.  V.  Ambard  (1899)  A.C.  594.  In  Jordeson's  case,  at  p.  239,  Lindloy, 
M.R.,  expresses  doubts  as  to  the  principle  of  Popplewell  v.  Hodkinson, 
L.R.  4  Ex.  248,  but  as  this  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber,  these  doubts  must  be  taken  to  relate  to  the  true 
extent  of  the  principle  (e.g.  its  exclusion  by  implied  grant)  and  not 
to  the  correctness  of  the  decision  itself. 

"  Brown  V.  Robins  (1859)  4  H.  &  N.  18(5  ;  Slroyan  x.  Knon^Jes  {\>^(\\ ) 
6  H.  k  N.  454. 

15  Jejfries  V.  Williams  (1850)  5  Ex.  792  ;  Bihhy  v.  Carter  (1859) 
4  H.  &  N.  153.     See  supra,  s.  74  (10). 

"  (1881)  G  A.C.  p.  804. 
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away  and  allow  his  neighbour's  house,  if  supported  by  it, 
to  fall  in  ruins  to  the  ground."^^ 
Change  of  9.  Inasmuch  as  a  considerable   interval,   ])ossi}jly  one   of 

?"'7^®^^  P  many  years,  may  elapse  between  theeS(!avatTon  of  land 
withdrawal  and  the  happening  of  resulting  subsidence,  it  must  often  be 
aJidSuin<T  the  case  that  during  that  interval  a  cbanop.  has  fa.Vpn  plnpo 
subsidence,  in  the  ownership  or  occupation  of  the  servient  land  on  which 
the  excavation  exists.  Who,  in  such  a  case,  is  liable  for  the 
accruing  daniage  ?  Will  an  action  lie  against  the  former 
owner  or  occupier  by  whom  the  excavation  was  made,  or 
against  the  present  owner  or  occupier  at  the  time  of  the 
subsidence,  or  are  both  of  those  persons  responsible  ?  What- 
ever may  be  the  law  with  respect  to  the  liability  of  the  owner 
or  occupier  for  the  time  being,  it  seems  clear  that  he  who 
originally  made  the  excavation  remains  liable  for  the  results 
of  it,  even  though  when  those  results  occur  he  no  longer 
owns  or  occupies  tne  land.  His  liability  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  he  has  by  his  own  misfeasance  interfered  with  the 
support  of  another's  land  without  taking  adequate  precautions 
against  resulting  damage,  and  not  on  the  fact  of  his  occupancy 
of  the  servient  land.  His  liability  would  equally  have 
existed  had  he  never  at  any  time  been  in  occupation  of  that 
land  (for  example,  if  he  had  been  a  contractor  employed 
in  building  operations)^^  and  therefore  cannot  be  put  an  end 
to  by  the  termination  of  his  occupancy.  Nor  is  it  any 
defence  to  him  that  the  true  cause  of  the  subsidence  is  the 
failure  of  the  present  occupier  of  the  servient  land  to  maintain 
in  good  repair  the  artificial  support  which  has  been  substituted 
for  the  natural  support  originally  afforded  by  that  land. 
Even  if  the  present  occupier  is  under  any  duty  so  to  do, 
his  breach  of  that  duty  is  a  matter  for  which  the  former 
occupier  will  be  liable  ;  for  he  who  interferes  with  the  right 
of  support  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
by  delegating  to  another  the  duty  of  preventing  them.'" 

1'  Sco  also  Wyatt  v.  Harrison  (1832)  3  B.  &  Ad.  871  ;  Peyton  v. 
Mai/or  of  London  (1820)  9  B.  &  C.  725  ;  Gm/ford  v.  NirJiols  (1854) 
'.)  Kx.  702.  In  Trower  v.  Chadwick  (183(5)  3  Bing.  N.C.  334,  however, 
llif;  ))()int  was  left  open  hy  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber. 

»**  TJwihes  V.  PrrrimI,  (1883)  8  A.C.  443;  Thorn psov.  v.  Gibson 
(1841)7  M.  &  W.  450. 

»»  Bower  X.  Pcnle  (1870)  1  Q.B.I).  321. 
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If,  however,  the  former  occupier  is  dead  before  the  resulting 
sulbsiden^p  nrrnrs^  thp.  rftm^^^y  f\,fTa.infii.  Iii.s  estate  will  commonly 
be  excluded  by  the  operation  of  the  maxim  Arft'n  ^orsn'nnhQ 
montur  cum  persona. 

What  then  is  to  be  said  of  the  occupier  at  the  time  when 
the  subsidence  happens  ?  Is  he  liable  as  well  as  the  original 
occupier  ?  In  Greenwell  v.  Loiv  Beechhurn  Coal  Co.^^  and 
in  Hall  V.  DuJce  of  Norfolk,^^  it  has  been  held  that  the  present 
occupier  is  under  no  such  liability.  These  cases  have  been 
followed  by  the  New  Zealand  Court  of  Appeal  in  Byrne  v. 
Judd.^^  In  this  case  the  lateral  support  of  the  plaintiff's 
land  was  in  the  year  1883  removed  by  the  adjoining  owner, 
A,  who  substituted  an  artificial  breastwork  built  of  wood. 
This  breastwork  was  kept  in  repair  by  A  until  1896,  when  he 
died,  and  the  servient  land  became  vested  in  the  defendant 
as  his  devisee.  The  defendant  took  no  steps  to  keep  the 
breastwork  in  repair,  and  in  1903,  being  weakened  by  natural 
decay,  it  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  adjacent  soil 
and  so  caused  a  subsidence  of  the  plaintiff's  land.  It  was 
held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  New  Zealand  that  the  de- 
fendant was  under  no  duty  to  maintain  the  artificial  support 
of  the  plaintiff's  land,  and  was  not  liable  for  the  subsidence 
which  resulted  from  its  decay. 

Although  the  question  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  definitely 
settled,  the  rule  acted  on  in  these  cases  would  seem  to  be 
acceptable  in  principle.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  we  have 
already  seen,-^  that  where  a  continuing  nuisance  or  a  con- 
tinuing disturbance  of  a  servitude  exists  upon  land,  the 
occupier  for  the  time  being  of  that  land  is  liable  for  the 
continuance  of  the  injury,  although  the  creation  of  it  was 
due  not  to  him  but  to  his  predecessor  in  title.  This  is  so, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  house  which  obstructs  the  ancient 
lights  of  a  neighbouring  building,^^  and  in  the  case  of  a 
mound  of  soil  which  causes  water  to  percolate  into  adjoining 
premises,"^  and  in  the  case  of  a  weir  which  interferes  with 

20  (1897)  2  Q.B.  165,  Bruce,  J. 

21  (1900)  2  Ch.  493,  Kekewich,  J. 

22  (1908)  27  N.Z.  L.R.  1106.  23  Supra,  s.  71. 
2*  Ryppon  V.  Bowles,  Cro.  Jac.  373. 

"  Broder  v.  Saillard  (1876)  2  Ch.D.  692, 
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riparian  rights.-^  In  all  these  cases  the  occupier  lor  the  time 
being  of  the  servient  land  is  under  a  duty  to  put  an  end  to  a 
continuing  interference  with  the  rights  of  his  neighbour, 
and  is  guilty  of  a  continuing  injury  so  long  as  the  state  of 
things  which  causes  that  interference  continues  on  his  land. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  case  of  interference  with  the  right 
of  support  does  not  in  truth  fall  within  the  same  principle. 
There  is  here  no  continuing  injury — ^no  continuing  duty 
running  with  the  land  to  supply  artificial  support  for  the 
natural  support  which  has  been  taken  away  by  the  act  of 
a  predecessor  in  title.  The  easement  of  support  does  not 
amount  to  a  positive  duty  to  support  the  dominant  land  ; 
it  amounts  only  to  a  negative  duty  not  to  interfere  with  the 
natural  support  possessed  by  that  land.  This  negative  duty 
is  broken  once  for  all  by  him  who  originally  made  the  ex- 
cavation, and  he  alone  is  and  remains  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  his  act,  whenever  those  consequences  ensue. 
We  have  seen  already-^  that  it  is  a  continuing  trespass  to 
build  a  wall  upon  another's  land — a  trespass  which  remains 
actionable  from  time  to  time  until  the  wall  is  removed  ; 
but  that  it  is  not  a  continuing  trespass  to  make  a  wrongful 
excavation  in  another's  land,  and  that  the  wrongdoer  is 
under  no  duty  to  fill  up  the  excavation  so  made  by  him. 
The  distinction  may  seem  unsubstantial,  but  it  is  apparently 
well  established.  And  so  in  the  present  case,  though  the 
occupier  of  land  on  which  a  wall  has  been  already  built 
in  violation  of  a  neighbour's  right  to  light  is  under  a  con- 
tinuing duty  to  remove  that  wall,  and  is  liable  to  an  action 
in  respect  of  its  continuance,  the  occupier  of  land  which  has 
been  already  excavated  in  disregard  of  a  neighbour's  right 
of  support  is  under  no  duty  to  fill  up  the  excavation  or  to 
provide  artificial  means  of  support,  and  is  under  no  liability 
for  any  damage  which  may  ensue  during  the  period  of  his 
occupancy. 

§  8i.   The  Right  to  Light 

1.  Tli((  riglit  to  receive  light  across  another's  land  is  not 
a  natural  incident  of  property,  but  an  acquired  easement,  and 
ao  ji^(,yii  V.  J  J  (1(1  don,  CVo.  Jac.  555.  -'  Supra,  s.  53. 
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unless  it  has  been  acquired  in  tlie  manner  ol  other  casements,  AcquiHition 

no  amount  or  mode  of  obstruction  is  actionable.     The  right  ^^  ^"^     ,    . 

.         .  o      easement  oi 

may  be  acquired  not  merely  by  express  or  implied  grant,  but  light. 

also  by  prescription,  twenty  years'  continuous  enjoyment  of 

light  conferring  a  title  to  it  under  the  Prescription  Act.^     The 

easement  so  acquired  is  commonly  termed  a  right  of  ancient 

lights.     It  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  rational  principle  any 

such  form  of  prescriptive  acquisition  can  be  based,  and  it  is  a 

matter  for  regret  that  it  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  legal 

recognition. 

2.  The  right  to  ligjit  cannot  be  acquired  by  prescription  No  right 

save  in  respect  of  a  building.     JNo  length  of  enioyment  can  °^  ^'Sh*. 
*        I  I  ^         ''  ,    .  except  in 


confer  any  right  to  the  access  of  light  to  open  ground  [e.g.  a  respect  of 
garden)  or  to  any  structure  which  is  not  a  building.-  Pre-  '»"'''"'g«- 
sumably  the  same  limitation  exists  in  the  case  of  a  <jrant  : 
so  that  the  grant  of  a  right  to  the  access  of  light  otherwise 
than  to  a  building  would  not  create  any  legal  easement, 
but  would  amount  at  the  most  to  a  restrictive  covenant 
running  with  the  servient  land  in  eqnij;y. 

3.  When  an  easement  of  light  has  been  acquired,  it  is  an  Disturbance 
actionable  wrong  to  erect  or  keep  any  building  or  other  struc-  [vw"^*  *" 
ture  or  thing  on  the  servient  land  which  so  far  obstructs  the 
access  of  light  as  to  render  the  dominant  building  uncomfort- 
able or  inconvenient  for  habitation  or  for  any  other  ordinary 
purpose  for  which  such  a  building  is  adapted.  An  ordinary 
purpose  is  one  which  does  not  require  an  extraordinary  or 
exceptional  quantity  of  light. 

The  rule  as  here  stated  is  established  by  the  loading  case  Colls 
of  Colls  V.  Home  and  Colonial  Stores,^  which  finally  settled !';  P*'"M"  '^"'^ 

'    .  -^       _  Colonial 

the  law  as  to  the  extent  of  the  right  to  light.  "  According  to  Stores, 
both  principle  and  authority,"  says  Lord  Davey  in  this  case,^ 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  dominant 
tenement  is  entitled  to  the  uninterrupted  access  through  his 
ancient  windows  of  a  quantity  of  light  the  measure  of  which  is 
what  is  required  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  inhabitancy  or 
business  of  the  tenement  according  to  the  ordinary  notions 
of  mankind."     So  according  to  Lord  Lindley  :  ^  "  An  owner 

1  2  &  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  71,  s.  3. 

2  Harris  v.  De  Pinna  (1885)  33  Ch.D.  238.  =»  (1904)  A.C.  170. 
<  (1904)  A.C.  204.  fi  Ibid.  p.  208. 
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/  between 
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with  light 
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of  ancient  lights  is  entitled  to  sufficient  light,  according  to  the 
ordinary  notions  of  mankind,  for  the  comfortable  use  and 
enjoyment  of  his  house  as  a  dwelling-house,  if  it  is  a  dwelling- 
house,  or  for  the  beneficial  use  and  occupation  of  the  house, 
if  it  is  a  warehouse,  a  shop,  or  other  place  of  business." 

4.  This  being  so,  there  is  an  obvious  analogy  between  the 
disturbance  of  the  easement  of  light  and  a  nuisance  afiecting 
comfort  and  convenience.  It  is  not  true  that  such  a  disturb- 
ance is  indeed  a  nuisance^ — save  in  that  vague  sense  in  which 
nuisance  includes  not  only  nuisances  properly  so  called,  but 
also  all  disturbances  of  servitudes  appurtenant.  A  nuisance 
in  the  proper  sense  consists,  as  we  have  seen,*^  in  the  escape 
from  the  land  of  the  defendant  into  that  of  the  plaintiff  of 
some  deleterious  thing,  such  as  noise,  smoke,  or  smells.  If 
darkness  could  be  classed  among  such  things,  then  an  obstruc- 
tion of  light  would  be  a  true  nuisance  ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  claim  of  the  owner  of  ancient  lights  is  a  claim  to  receive 
a  benefit  from  the  neighbouring  land,  and  not  a  claim  to  be  free 
from  its  detrimental  influences.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
obstruction  of  light  is  no  true  nuisance,  the  test  of  its  action- 
able nature  is  the  same  as  if  it  were — viz.  its  effect  on  the 
comfortable  and  convenient  occupation  of  the  property  for 
ordinary  purposes  as  judged  by  the  standard  of  ordinary 
people. 

5.  The  effect  of  an  obstructing;  building  upon  the  lights  of  the 
d cm inant  building  depends  on  the  following  considerations  : — 

(rt)  The  amount  of  light  formerly  received  ; 
[h)  The  use  to  which  the  dominant  building  is  put,  or  is 
capable  of  being  put ; 

(c)  The  size  and  number  of  the  obstructed  windows  and  the 
extent  of  the  space  to  be  lighted  by  them  ; 

(d)  The  existence  of  other  windows  not  obstructed  ; 
(f)  The  height  and  proximity  of  the  obstructing  building — 

i.e.  the  angle  of  obstruction. 

We  proceed  to  consider  how  far,  if  at  all,  each  of  these  con- 
siderations is  relevant  in  determining  whether  an  actionable 
obstruction  exists. 

G.  Amu'unt  of  lu/Jd  formerly  received.     The  dominant  building  /^ 


Anu)iiiit  of  

light  ioriiK  riy  jg  ^^^  nccessarilv  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  light  which  it  has 
receivtu.  •'  ° 
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liitlierto  received,  and  even  a  substantial  diniiuution  ol  tliis 
light  is  not  actionable  unless  it  is  so  great  as  to  produce  the 
effect  already  defined.  Before  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Colls  v.  Home  and  Colonial  Stores''  it  was  supposed 
to  be  the  law  that  the  measure  of  the  right  to  light  was  not 
the  amount  required  for  comfortable  and  convenient  habita- 
tion and  use  but  the  amount  actually  received,  even  though 
in  excess  of  any  such  requirement ;  and  that  any  substantial 
and  sensible  diminution  was  therefore  actionable.^  This 
doctrine  may  now  be  taken  to  have  been  definitely  overruled 
by  ColW  case.  The  test  of  an  actionable  obstruction  is  not 
whether  a  dwelling-house,  for  example,  has  been  made  less 
bright,  cheerful,  or  desirable  than  it  was  before,  but  whether 
it  has  been  made  uncomfortable  according  to  the  standard 
of  ordinary  men.  Any  light  received  beyond  this  standard 
is  a  surplus  luxury  for  which  the  law  affords  the  householder 
no  protection  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours.  "  Tn  ordinary 
cases,"  says  Lord  Lindley,^  "  a  person  does  not  necessarily 
acquire  a  right  to  enjoy  in  future  all  the  light  he  has  had  for 
twenty  years.  He  may  have  had  more  than  was  reasonably 
required  either  for  domestic  or  business  purposes  ;  and  in 
that  case  his  right  to  protection  is  limited  to  the  amount  of 
light  reasonably  required."  ^^  / 

7.  The  use  made  of  the  dominant  building. _    The  use  which  ^!^„ja(.ie  of 
the  plaintiff  has  actually  made  or  actually  intends  to  make  of  bnildmg. 

'  (1904)  A.C.  179.  8  Warren  v.  Brown  (1902)  1  K.B.  15. 

9  Colls  V.  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  (1904)  A.C.  p.  206. 
^°  It  is  submitted  that  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  law  not- 
withstanding the  later  and  very  unsatisfactory  case  of  Jolly  v  Kine 
(1907)  A.C.  1,  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  was  equally  divided,  and 
therefore  upheld  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  ;  (1905)  1  Ch.  480.  The  only  mode  of  re- 
conciling this  decision  with  the  accepted  principle  of  Colls  v.  Home 
and  Colonial  Stores  is  to  regard  Jolly  v.  Kine  as  a  decision  on  the 
particular  facts  of  the  case,  to  the  effect  that  the  diminut'on  of  light 
did  in  fact  amount  to  a  nuisance  in  a  locality  of  that  nature,  the  standard 
of  comfortable  living  being  there  exceptionally  high.  See  the  observa- 
tions of  Lord  Loreburn  at  p.  3,  and  see  p.  195  supra.  Whether  on  the 
facts  such  a  conclusion  was  justified  is  another  question,  on  which 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  concurrence  with  the  dissenting  judgments  of 
Lord  Robertson  and  Lord  Atkinson.  The  reasonmg  of  the  majority 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  seems  to  involve  nothing  less  than  a  recurrence 
to  the  overruled  doctrine  of  Warren  v.  Brown  (1902)  1  K.B.  15. 
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the  building  is  irrelevant  in  determining  whether  the  obstruc- 
tion of  light  is  actionable.  The  true  test  is  the  ordinary  uses 
of  which  such  a  building  is  capable.  The  amount  of  light  to 
which  a  building  is  entitled  is  the  amount  reasonably  required 
for  any  ordinary  purpose  to  which  the  building  in  its  present 
structural  form  may  reasonably  be  put.  Ordinary  purposes 
are  those  which  do  not  require  any  exceptional  or  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  light.  This  being  so,  the  plaintiff  does 
not  lose  or  restrict  his  right  by  not  making  full  use  of  it.  He 
may  for  twenty  years  have  used  a  room  in  his  house  as  a 
lumber  room,  or  not  have  used  it  at  all,  and  yet  he  may  sue 
for  any  obstruction  which  would  prevent  its  comfortable 
occupation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  increase  his  right 
by  using  his  building  for  a  purpose  which  requires  more  than 
the  ordinary  quantity  of  light — e.g.  for  a  photographic 
studio  ;  and  this  is  so,  even  though  the  building  has  been 
put  to  that  use  for  the  full  period  of  twenty  years  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner  of  the  servient  land.^^ 

"  Regard  may  be  had,"  says  Lord  Davey  in  Colls'  case,^- 
"  not  only  to  the  present  use,  but  also  to  any  ordinary  uses  to 
which  the  tenement  is  adapted.  ...  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  a  man  does  not  lose  or  restrict  his  right  to  light  by  non- 
user  of  his  ancient  lights,  or  by  not  using  the  full  measure  of 
light  which  the  law  permits.  .  .  .  The  question  for  what  pur- 
pose he  has  thought  fit  to  use  that  light  .  .  .  does  not  affect 
the  question.  The  actual  user  will  neither  increase  nor 
diminish  the  right."  So  Lord  Lindley  says,^^  "  The  purpose 
for  which  a  person  may  desire  to  use  a  particular  room  or 
building  in  future  does  not  either  enlarge  or  diminish  the 
easement  which  he  has  acquired." 
Structural  S.^tructurcil  arrangement  of  the  dominant  huildinq.     It  is, 

o"buMin-'?  ^^  seems,  no  defence  that  the  plaintiff's  building  is  structurally 
defective  in  the  matter  of  lighting,  and  that  had  the  windows 
been  large  enough  or  numerous  enough  no  inconvenience 
would  have  been  suffered  by  him.  It  is  clear  that  the  effect 
of  an  obstructing  building  will  be  the  greater  the  worse  the 
lighting  arrangements  of  the  dominant  building  are,  and  that 

"  Amhler  v.  Gordon  (1005)  1  K.B.  417.  In  Colls'  case  the  question 
as  to  the  nffoct  of  prescription  is  loft  open  by  Lord  Davey  (1904) 
A.C.  p.  203.  '2  (1004)  A.C.  pp.  202,  204.        "  "  (1004)  A.C.  p.  211. 
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an  erection  may  cause  serious  inconvenience  in  a  building 
already  badly  lighted,  which  would  have  no  such  effect  on  a 
well-lighted  one.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  such  a  con- 
sideration is  irrelevant.  The  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  the  com- 
fortable and  convenient  occupation  of  his  building  as  it  stands, 
and  if  it  is  badly  lighted,  the  defendaiit  must  take  all  the 
more  care  not  to  obstruct  such  light  as  it  possesses,  or  else 
not  to  allow  an  easement  of  light  to  be  acquired.  Thus,  in 
Dent  V.  Auction  Mart  Co}^  it  is  said,  in  answer  to  such  a 
defence  :  ''I  apprehend  it  is  not  for  the  defendants  to  tell  the 
plaintiffs  how  they  are  to  construct  their  house,  and  to  say 
"  You  can  avoid  this  injury  by  doing  something  for  which  you 
would  have  no  protection.'  .  .  .  They  have  a  right  already 
acquired  by  their  old  existing  window  ;  that  right  they  wish 
to  preserve  intact ;  and  I  think  they  are  clearly  entitled  to 
retain  the  right  as  they  acquired  it,  without  being  compelled 
to  make  any  alterations  in  their  house  to  enable  other  people 
to  deal  with  their  property." 

A  structural   alteration   made    in   the   dominant   buildiiu;:  Effect  of 

cannot  increase  the  amount  of  ITght  to  which  the  building  is  stiuctural 
-  ,  ■  **^  '^'       alterations^, 

entitled.     The  plaintiff  cannot  by  diminishing  the  size  of  his 

windows,  or  by  blocking  up  one  of  them,  forthwith  increase 

the  burden  on  the  servient  land.^^     He  must  acquire  an 

increased  right  by  twenty  years'  enjoyment  from  the  date  of 

such  an  alteration.     So  also  if,  without  altering  the  windows, 

he  increases  the  size  of  the  room  lit  by  them,  so  as  to  require 

more  light  ;    or  if  he  alters  the  structure  of  the  building,  so 

as  to  make  it  fit  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  not  formerly 

adapted,    and   which   requires   an   increased   flow   of   light. 

Thus,  in  Martin  v.  Goble,^^  an  ancient  malt-house  was  by 

structural  alterations  transformed  into  a  workhouse,  and  it 

was  held  that  the  building  was  entitled  to  the  amount  of 

light  necessary  for  a  malt-house  but  not  to  that  which  was 

necessary  for  a  workhouse.     "  The  converting  it  from  the 

one  into  the  other,"   says  McDonald,   C.B.,^^   "  could  not 

affect  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  ground.     No 

1*  (1866)  L.R.  2  Eq.  p.  251.     See,  however,  the  observations  of  Lord 
Robertson  in  Colls'  case  (1904)  A.C.  p.  181. 
15  Ankersen  v.  Connelly  (1907)  1  Ch.  678. 
i«  (1808)  1  Camp.  320.  i^  Ibid.  p.  322. 
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man  could  by  any  act  of  his  suddenly  impose  a  new  restric- 
tion upon  his  neighbour."     So  in  Colls  v.  Home  and  Colonial 
Stores^^  the   plaintiffs  had,   less  than  twenty  years  before, 
altered  the  structure  of  their  building  by  enlarging  the  room 
lit  by  their  ancient  windows,  and  it  was  held  that  they  had 
no  cause  of  action  simply  because  they  were  deprived  of 
sufficient  light  to  light  the  whole  of  the  room  so  enlarged. 
"  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  law  relating 
to  easements,"   says  Lord  Davey,^^   "  that  the  burden   of 
the  servient  tenement  should  be  increased  or  varied  from 
time  to  time  at  the  will  of  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tene- 
ment.    The  easement  is  for  access  of  light  to  the  building 
.  .  .  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  depend  on  the  use  which 
is  made  of  the  chambers  in  it,  or  to  be  varied  by  any  altera- 
tions which  may  be  made  in  the  internal  structure  of  it."  / 
Light  from          9.  Residuarif  light  from  other  windoivs.     In  estimating  the  "7 — 
other  sources,  actionable  nature  of  any  obstruction  of  light,  no  account  is  to 
be   taken    of   any   residuary   light   entering   through   other 
windows  in  respect  of  which  no  legal  protection  exists  and 
w^hich   are  capable   of   obstruction  by  third   persons.     The 
plaintiff  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  complain  of  an 
obstruction    of   his   ancient   lights   merely    because   of    the 
irrelevant  circumstance  that  he  has  at  present  the  precarious 
enjoyment,  at  the  will  of  another  person,  of  sufficient  light 
through  other  windows.     "  I  apprehend,"  says  Lord  Lindley 
^  ^       in  Colls^  case,2°  "  that  light  to  which  a  right  has  not  been 
—      acquired  by  grant  or  prescription,  and  of  which  the  plaintiff 
may  be  deprived  at  any  time,  ought  not  to  be  taken  into 
account."  -^ 

As  to  residuary  light  of  other  kinds,  the  law  remains  un- 
settled, and  the  true  solution  is  probably  one  of  considerable 
complexity.  It  may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
residuary  light  coming  over  the  same  servient  land,  residuary 
light  coming  over  different  servient  land,  and  residuary  light 
coming  over  the  dominant  land  itself. 

When  there  is  any  residuary  light  of  such  a  nature  that  no 
account  is  to  be  taken  of  it,  the  question  as  to  the  actionable 
nature  of  the  obstruction  may  be  formulated  thus  :    If  this 

'«  (1904)  A.C.  179.  19  Ibid.  p.  202.  =«  (1904)  A.C.  p.  211. 

2'  Soe  also  Jollj/  v.  Kine  (1907)  A.C.  p.  7,  per  Lord  Atkinson, 
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ivsidiuiry  li,L!,iit  did  not  exist,  would  the  obstruction  com- 
t)lained  of  make  the  building  inicoini'ortable  or  inconvenient 
or  more  uncomfortable  or  inconvenient  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been  ? 

10.  Tlie  angle  of  ohstruchon.  The  actionable  nature  of  The  uhkIu  of 
any  obstruction  wdl  depend  inter  alia  on  the  angle  of  obstruc-  ^  ''  ^"''  '^"' 
tion — that  is  to  say,  the  angle  between  a  horizontal  line  and 
a  line  drawn  from  the  window  to  the  top  of  the  obstructing 
building.  In  an  ordinary  case  the  fact  that  this  angle  does 
not  exceed  forty-five  degrees  is  prima  facie  proof  that  the 
obstruction  is  not  actionable. 

If,  indeed,  the  height  and  proximity  of  the  obstructing 
building  [i.e.  the  angle  of  obstruction)  were  the  only  considera- 
tion, the  law  would  be  very  much  simplified,  for  it  would  be 
possible  to  lay  down  a  fixed  rule — e.g.  that  the  angle  of 
obstruction  may  amount  to  forty-five  degrees,  but  must  not 
exceed  that  limit.  This,  however,  is  not  so,  for  there  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  several  other  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
account  which  may  either  increase  or  diminish  the  per- 
missible angle.  All  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  is  that  in 
ordinary  cases  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  may  be  pre- 
sumed not  to  be  excessive.^- 


§  82.  The  Right  to  Air 

1.  An  casement  of  the  passage  of  air  through  a  defined  Acquired 
aperture  in  a  building  may  be  acquired  by  grant,  express  or  p-^s.^v.^Qf^ 
implied,  or  by  prescription.     Thus,  in  Bass  v.  GregorTj^  ilxc^- 
plaintifi  was  held  entitled  by  prescription  to  the  access  of  air 
to  his  cellar  through  a  shaft  which  opened  into  a  disused  well 
on  the  defendant's  property.     So  in  Hall  v.  Lichfield  Brewery 
Co."  a  claim  was  allowed  to  the  access  of  air  to  a  slaughter- 
house through  two  apertures  made  in  the  adjoining  wall 
belonging  to  the  neighbouring  owner.^ 

2.  No  prescriptive  right,  however,  can  be  acquired  to  the 

"  See  Colls  v.  Home  &  Colonial  Stores  (1904)  A.C.  pp.  204,  210  ; 
City  of  London  Brewery  Co.  v.  Tennant  {1873)  L.R.  9  Ch.  p.  220,  per 
Lord  Selborne. 

1  (1890)  25  Q.B.D.  481.    -  ^  (1880)  49  L.J.  Ch.  655. 

3  See  also  Cable  v.  Brya7it  (1908)  1  Ch.  259. 
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access  of  air  to  open  ground,  or  otherwise  than  to  defined 
apertures  in  a  building.  Thus,  in  Webh  v.  Bird,^  it  was  held 
that  no  action  would  lie  for  the  obstruction  of  the  passage  of 
wind  to  an  ancient  windmill.  So  in  Bryant  v.  Lefever^  an 
action  was  unsuccessfully  brought  by  a  plaintiff  on  the  ground 
that  his  ancient  chimneys  had  been  caused  to  smoke  by  reason 
of  the  erection  of  a  building  which  cut  off  from  them  the 
necessary  draught  of  air.^ 


Classes  of 
water  rights. 


§  83.  Rights  to  Water 

There  is  a  natural  easement  vested  in  every  owner  of  land 
on  the  banks  of  a  natural  stream,  entitling  him  to  the  con- 
tinued flow  of  that  stream  in  its  natural  condition  :  Aqua 
currit  et  currere  debet.  An  actionable  interference  with  this 
easement  may  take  place  in  at  least  three  different  ways  : — 
I  (1)  Abstraction — that  is,  taking  water  out  of  the  stream 
so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  or  level  of  the  water  as  it 
flows  past  the  plaintiff's  land. 
(2)  Pollution — that    is,    some    harmful    alteration    of    the 

natural  quality  of  the  water. 
j(3)  Obstruction — that    is,    the    erection    of    some    barrier 
against  the  natural  flow  of  the  water,  so  as  to  throw 
it  upon  the   plaintiff's  land  higher  up  the   stream 
or  on  the  opposite  side  of  it. 


The  right  to 
continued 
flow  of  water. 


Who  are 
riparian 


§    84.  Wrongful  Abstraction  of  Water 

1.  Every  riparian  owner  has  a  right  to  the  undiminished 
flow  of  the  water  in  a  natural  stream,  subject  only  to  the 
reasonable  use  of  the  water  by  other  riparian  owners  for  the 
purposes  of  their  riparian  property. 

2.  A  riparian  owner  is  the  owner  or  occupier  of  riparian 
land,^  and  riparian  land  is  that  which  abuts  on  or  is  in  contact 

^  (18G3)  13  C.B.  (N.S.)  841.  ^  (1379)  4  c.P.D.  172. 

«  See  also  Harris  v.  De  Pinna  (1885)  33  Ch.D.  238  ;  Chastey  v. 
AcUand  (1895)  2  Ch.  389,  (1897)  A.C.  155. 

^  Although  it  is  convenient  to  speak  in  this  connection  of  riparian 
owners,  it  would  he  more  correct  to  speak  of  riparian  occupiers.  Here, 
as  f'lscwhere,  in  respect  of  injuries  to  property,  the  right  of  action 
depends  in  ordinary  eases  not  on  the  ownership  but  on  the  possession 
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with  tlic  water  of  a  natural  stream.  The  ownership  of  the 
land  forming  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  immaterial  with  respect 
to  riparian  rights.  The  bed  or  alveus  may  belong  wholly  to 
the  riparian  owner,  as  when  the  stream  passes  through  his 
property  ;  or  it  may  belong  in  equal  shares  to  the  riparian 
owners  on  the  opposite  banks,  as  is  'prima  facie  the  case  when  a 
stream  forms  the  boundary  between  two  properties  ;  or  it 
may  belong  wholly  to  the  opposite  riparian  owner  or  to  the 
Crown.  Yet  in  all  these  cases  the  rights  of  the  riparian  owner 
are  the  same,  for  they  are  based  on  the  ownership  of  the  land 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  water  so  as  to  give  a  right  of 
access  to  it,  and  not  on  the  ownership  of  the  land  over  which 
the  water  flows. '^ 

3.  Riparian  rights  are  attached  to  riparian  land  only  so  Land 
long  as  it  remains  riparian.     Therefore  if  riparian  property  brdpfj-ian. 
becomes  divided  between  two  owners,  so  that  one  portion  no 

longer  adjoins  the  stream,  that  portion  no  longer  retains  any 
riparian  rights.^  Conversely,  land  which  adjoins  riparian  land 
may  become  itself  riparian  by  becoming  united  therewith  in 
ownership. 

4.  Riparian  rights  belong  to  lower  riparian  owners  even  as  Land  on 
against  him  on  whose  land  the  stream  has  its  origin.-    A  land-  ^^ii-^^l^^ 
owner  on  whose  property  a  spring  rises,  which  flows  out  of  it  originates. 
in  a  natural  stream,  has  no  more  right  to  intercept  that  water 

than  if  it  were  passing  through  his  land  from  elsewhere.* 

5.  This  right  to  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  water  exists  No  natural 
naturally  only  in  the  case  of  natural  streams.     Easements  ^^'^^ff" ^^fgci  1 
over  artificial  watercourses  must  be  acquired  by  grant  or  streams. 
prescription.^     The  nature  of  such  acquired  rights  will  depend 

on  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  come  into  existence, 
and  they  may  or  may  not  be  identical  with  the  rights  which 
exist  in  respect  of  natural  streams.^ 

of  the  property  affected.  The  right  of  an  owner  who  is  not  in  posses- 
sion is  exceptional,  and  will  be  considered  later, 

-  Lyon  V.  Fishmongers  Co.  (1876)  1  A.C.  662. 

3  See  Stockport  Waterivorks  Co.  v.  Potter  (1864)  3  H.  &  C.  300. 

*  Dudden  v.  Clutton  Union  (1857)  1  H.  &  N.  627  ;  Bunting  v.  Hicks 
(1894)  70  L.T.  455  ;  Mostyn  v.  Atherton  (1899)  2  Ch.  361. 

5  Wood  V.  Waud  (1848)  3  Ex.  748  ;  Eameshur  v.  Koo7ij  (1878)  4 
A.C.  121. 

6  See  Baily  v.  Morland  (1902)  1  Ch.  649  ;   SutcUffe  v.  Booth  (1863) 
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6.  There  is  no  natural  right  to  the  continued  flow  of  mere 
surface  water  not  running  in  any  defined  natural  channel,  for 
such  water  does  not  constitute  a  stream  within  the  meaning 
of  the  rule  now  under  consideration.  Therefore  the  owner  of 
land  on  which  such  water  exists — e.g.  a  spring  which  spreads 
its  supply  over  the  surrounding  land  instead  of  directly 
feeding  a  natural  stream — ^may  by  drainage  or  otherwise 
abstract  or  intercept  it,  without  doing  wrong  to  landowners 
on  a  lower  level  who  may  have  received  the  benefit  of  such  a 
supply.  And  this  is  so  even  though  the  surface  water  would 
otherwise  find  its  way  ultimately  into  a  natural  stream 
which  is  consequently  diminished  by  the  defendant's  opera- 
tions. But  after  it  has  once  reached  a  natural  stream,  or  a 
natural  pond  or  pool  which  directly  feeds  a  natural  stream,  it 
must  not  be  abstracted.''' 

7.  The  general  principle  now  under  consideration  has  been 
established  by  our  law  after  some  hesitation,  as  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  very  difficult  problem  created  by 
the  competing  and  inconsistent  interests  of  upper  and  lower 
riparian  owners.  It  may  not  be  useless  to  notice  briefly  the 
various  alternative  principles  which  might  have  been  adopted 
in  this  matter  : — 

{(i)  The  law  might  have  regarded  the  interests  of  the  upper 
owners  as  completely  predominant  over  those  of  the  lower  ; 
so  that  the  former  could  make  such  use  of  the  water  passing 
through  their  lands  as  they  pleased,  and  the  latter  would  have 
a  right  to  no  water  save  the  residue  which  the  upper  owners 
in  their  own  good  pleasure  chose  to  leave  to  them. 

(6)  In  the  second  place,  the  exactly  opposite  principle  might 
have  been  adopted,  making  the  interests  of  the  lower  owners 
absolutely  predominant  over  those  of  the  upper,  any  abstrac- 
tion whatever  being  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  all  those 
who  owned  land  lower  down  the  stream. 


32  L.J,  Q.B.  13G.  It  will  be  understood  that,  notwithstanding  tliis 
distinction  between  natural  and  artificial  streams,  the  riparian  rights 
of  an  owner  on  the  bank  of  a  natural  stream  will  suffice  to  protect  his 
enjoyment  for  riparian  purposes  of  water  in  an  artificial  channel, 
such  as  a  millrace,  by  which  he  diverts  water  froin  the  natural  stream. 
See,  for  example,  Nuttall  v.  Bracewell  (1806)  L.R.  2  Ex.  1. 

''  Eawstrnn  v.  Taj/lor  (IS^f))  II  Kx.  .301)  ;    Broadbent  v.  Ramsboiliam 
(1850)  Jl   Kx.  002 
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(c)  A  third  possible  alternative  is  a  compromise  between 
these  two  extremes,  and  makes  riparian  rights  depend  on 
prior  appropriation.  On  this  principle,  he  would  have  the  best 
right  who  first  made  use  of  the  water  for  some  beneficial  pur- 
pose, and  all  subsequent  user  by  other  owners  higher  or  lower 
would  be  subject  to  this  acquired  right.  At  one  time  it  was 
believed  that  this  was  actually  the  law,  but  this  doctrine  was 
definitely  rejected  in  the  leading  case  of  Mason  v.  Hill,^  which 
first  established  the  law  of  riparian  rights  on  its  modern  basis. 

(d)  The  fourth  and  last  alternative  is  that  which  has  been 
actually  adopted.  It  also,  like  the  third,  is  a  compromise 
between  the  two  extreme  principles  already  stated,  but  it  is  a 
compromise  of  a  different  nature.  The  lower  owners  have  a 
ritrht  to  the  undiminished  flow  of  the  water  as  against  the 
upper  owners  ;  out  it  is  not  an  absolute  right,  for  it  is  sid^j'^r^^-. 
to  the  reasonaple  use  ot  tiie  water  by  the  upper  owners  for  the 
purposes  of  their  riparian  lands.  "  This  right,"  says  Parke, 
B,,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
Emhrey  v.  Oiven,^  "  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  water 
flowing  past  his  land  is  not  an  absolute  and  exclusive  right  to 
the  flow  of  all  the  water  in  its  natural  state  ;  if  it  were,  the 
argument  of  the  learned  counsel  that  every  abstraction  of  it 
would  give  a  cause  of  action  would  be  irrefragable  ;  but  it  is 
a  right  only  to  the  flow  of  the  water  and  the  enjoyment  of  it 
subject  to  the  similar  rights  of  all  the  proprietors  of  the  banks 
on  each  side  to  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  the  same  gift  of 
Providence.  It  is  only,  therefore,  for  an  unreasonable  and 
unauthorised  use  of  tliis  common  benefit  that  an  action  will 
lie." 

The  precise  nature  of  the  general  principle  thus  adopted 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  worked  out  to  be  wholly  free  from 
doubt  and  difficulty,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  two  next 
succeeding  sections  state  with  approximate  accuracy  the 
present  law  on  the  subject. 

§  85.  Abstraction  for  Non-Riparian  Uses 

1.  Any  interference  with  the  flow  of  a  natural  stream, 
whether  by  a  rijmrian  owner  or  by  any  other  person,  through 
»  (1833)  5  B.  &  Ad.  1.  »  (1851)  6  Ex.  p.  369. 
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All  abstiac-  the  abstraction  of  water  for  any  purpose  unconnected  with  the 
non-riparian  ^^^  ^^  riparian  land  is  a  wrong  actionable  at  the  suit  of  any 
purposes  riparian  owner  whose  portion  of  the  stream  is  thus  affected, 
without  proof  ^ven  though  he  suffers  no  damage. 

of  damage.  No  upper  riparian  owner  is  at  liberty  to  abstract  water  for 

other  uses  than  those  of  his  riparian  property.  As  against 
non-riparian  uses  tJie  right  of  the  lower  owners  to  the  un- 
interrupted How  of  the  stream  is  absolute  and  imlimited^ 

A  fortiori,  any  such  use  ot  the  water  by  a  mere  stranger, 
even  with  the  leave  and  license  of  a  riparian  owner,  is  action- 
able at  the  suit  of  all  proprietors  further  down  the  stream. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  in  any  case  of  non-riparian  use,  whether  by 
a  riparian  owner  or  a  stranger,  to  prove  that  any  damage  has 
been  suffered  by  reason  of  it ;  nor  can  any  question  arise  as  to 
whether  such  use  is  in  the  circumstances  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable. 

Thus,  in  Swindon  Waterworks  Co.  v.  Wilts  Canal  Co.^  the 
defendants  were  restrained  by  injunction  from  taking  water 
from  a  stream  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  wants  of  a 
neighbouring  town,  although  no  proof  was  offered  that  the 
plaintiffs  or  any  other  riparian  owners  suffered  or  would 
suffer  any  harm  thereby.  They  had  an  absolute  right  to 
prevent  abstraction  for  non-riparian  purposes. 

On  the  same  principle,  in  McCartney  v.  Londonderry  Rlr 
Co.^  it  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  a  railway  company 
had  no  right  to  abstract  water  from  a  stream  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  boilers  of  their  locomotive  engines,  this  being 
a  non-riparian  use  and  therefore  actionable  without  proof  of 
damage.  So  also  in  Roberts  v.  Gwyfrai  District  Council  ^  the 
Court  of  Appeal  granted  to  a  mill-owner  an  injunction  against 
any  withdrawal  of  water  from  a  stream  for  the  water-supply 
of  a  neighbouring  village,  although  no  damage  was  suffered  or 
likely  to  be  suffered  by  the  plaintiff.^ 

The  result  is  that  since  all  such  schemes  of  diversion  for 
non-riparian  use  are  actionable  at  common  law,  they  can  be 
effectually  carried  out  only  under  the  sanction  of  special 
statutory  authority. 

1  (1875)  L.R.  7  H.L.  G97.      "  (1004)  A.C.  301.      »  (1899)  2  Ch.  008, 
■•  Ormcrod  v.  Todmorden  Mill  Co.  (1883)  11  Q.B.D.  155  is  a  similar 
decision. 
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2.  Mere  non-riparian  use,  however,  which  is  unaccompanied  Aliter  with 
by  any  permanent  ahstraction,  and  so  causes  no  diminution  of  l^'ujj^^in,,  ^ 
the  stream  as  it  flows  past  the  plaintifE's  land,  is  not  action-  abstraction, 
able,  whether  he  who  so  uses  it  is  an  upper  riparian  owner  or  a 
stranger  with  the  leave  and  license  of  such  an  owner.     Thus,  in 

Kensit  v.  Great  Eastern  Rly.  Co.^  the  defendant,  not  being 
a  riparian  owner,  took  water  by  means  of  a  pipe  from  a 
stream  with  the  permission  of  a  riparian  owner,  and  after 
using  it  for  manufacturing  purposes  returned  it  to  the  stream 
at  a  point  above  the  plaintifE's  land,  undiminished  in  quantity 
and  unaltered  in  quality.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
that  no  action  lay  for  such  a  use. 

3.  What,  then,  are  to  be  accounted  riparian  uses  within  the  What  are 
meaning  of  this  rule  ?     Apparently  we  may  say  that  all  uses  '''P'^''^^"  "^^^ 
are  riparian  in  which  the  water  is  consumed  on  the  riparian 

land,  and  that  all  uses  are  non-nparian  in  which  the  water 
is  taken  away  from  the  riparian  land  to  be  applied  for  any 
purpose  elsewhere.  Riparian  use  will  therefore  include  the  use 
of  water  for  the  domestic  needs  of  those  who  live  on  the 
riparian  property,  for  the  watering  of  cattle,  for  the  irrigation 
of  crops,  and  for  any  manufacture  carried  on  there. 

4.  What,  then,  shall  be  accounted  riparian  land  for  this  what 
purpose  ?     We  cannot  say  simply  that  it  is  the  whole  of  any  J^  ijpanan 
piece  of  land  which  at  any  point  touches  the  stream.     For 

if  this  were  so,  the  whole  of  a  railway-line  200  miles  in  length 
would  possess  riparian  rights  over  every  stream  that  it  crossed  ; 
and,  on  the  same  principle,  an  estate  might  be  made  riparian 
so  as  to  possess  riparian  rights  through  its  whole  extent,  by 
the  purchase  of  a  strip  of  land  a  foot  wide  leading  from  it 
to  a  natural  stream.  As  is  shown  in  the  already  cited  case 
of  McCartney  v.  Londonderry  Rly.  Co.^  this  is  not  the  case, 
for  if  it  were  so,  the  use  of  water  for  consumption  in  the 
railway  company's  engines  would  have  been  a  riparian  use, 
and  therefore  lawful  if  reasonable  in  amount.  In  the  absence 
of  any  authoritative  definition  of  the  extent  of  riparian  land, 
we  may  suggest  that  the  term  includes  only  that  land  which 
is  substantially  adjacent  to  the  stream,  and  not  that  which 

ti  (1884)  27  Ch.D.  122. 

^  (1904)  A.C.  301.     The  question  is  referred  to  in  the  judgment  of 
Lord  Macnaghten,  p.  311. 
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is  so  remote  from  it  that  it  would  not  in  ordinary  speech  be 
said  to  lie  on  its  banks,  even  though  at  one  point  it  may  be 
connected  with  the  stream. 

5.  A  right  of  non-riparian  user  may  be  acquired  by  a 
riparian  owner  by  prescription  or  grant.  How  far,  if  at  all, 
such  rights  can  be  acquired  by  a  stranger  we  shall  consider 
later. 

§  86.  Abstraction  for  Riparian  Uses 

1.  (rt)  If  any  riparian  owner  makes  any  unreasonable  use 

of  the  water  even  for  the  purposes  of  his  riparian  land, 
he  commits  a  wrong  actionable  at  the  suit  of  any 
other  riparian  owner  afiected  thereby.  _ 

(b)  Whether  a  use  is  reasonable  depends  partly  on  its 
nature  and  partly  on   its  extent. 

(c)  No  use  of  water  for  its  ordinary  and  primary  purposes 
—  viz.  tor  drinking  and  domestic  needs — is  unreason- 
able, whatever  its  ettect  may  be  on  the  interests  of 
the  lower  riparian  ownersT^ 

(d)  Every  use  of  water  otherwise  than  for  its  ordinary  or 
primary  purposes  is  unreasonable,  and  therefore 
actionable,  if  it  interferes  in  any  degree  with  the 
actual  use  of  the  water  tor  riparian  purposes  by  any 
other  riparian  owner, 

2.  In  Miner  v.  Gilmour^  the  Jaw  on  this  point  is  laid  down 
by  Lord  Kingsdown  as  follows  :  "  By  the  general  law  appli- 
cable to  running  streams,  every  riparian  proprietor  has  a  right 
to  what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  use  of  the  water  flowing 
past  his  land  ;  for  instance,  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the  water 
for  his  domestic  purposes  and  for  his  cattle,  and  this  without 
regard  to  the  effect  which  such  use  may  have,  in  case  of  a  de- 
ficiency, upon  proprietors  lower  down  the  stream.  But, 
further,  he  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  it  for  any  purpose,  or 
what  may  be  deemed  the  extraordinary  use  of  it,  provided 
that  he  does  not  thereby  interfere  with  the  rights  of  other 
proprietors  either  above  or  below  him.  Subject  to  this 
condition,  he  may  dam  up  the  stream  for  the  purpose  of  a 
mill,  or  divert  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  But 
he  has  no  right  to  interrupt  the  regular  flow  of  the  stream 

1  (1868)  12  Moore  P.O.  p.  156. 
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il  he  iliereby  interferes  with  the  lawful  use  of  the  water  by 
other  proprietors,  and  inflicts  upon  them  a  sensible  injury." 

So  in  McCartney  v.  Londonderry  Rly.  Co?  Lord  Macnaghten  McCartney  v. 
says,  "  There  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  three  ways  in  which  a  «V"*^^^^'''^'^ 
person  whose  lands  are  intersected  or  bounded  by  a  running 
stream  may  use  the  water  to  which  the  situation  of  his  pro- 
perty gives  him  access.  He  may  iise  it  for  ordinary  or  primary 
purposes,  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  wants  of  his  cattle. 
He  may  use  it  also  for  some  other  purposes — sometimes  called 
extraordinary  or  secondary  purposes — -provided  those  pur- 
poses are  connected  with  or  incident  to  his  land,  and  provided 
that  certain  conditions  are  complied  with.  Then,  he  may 
possibly  take  advantage  of  his  position  to  use  the  water  for 
purposes  foreign  to  or  unconnected  with  his  riparian  tenement. 
His  rights  in  the  first  two  cases  are  not  quite  the  same.  In 
the  third  case  he  has  no  right  at  all.  ...  In  the  ordinary 
or  primary  use  of  flowing  water  a  person  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  is  under  no  restriction.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  ordinary  rights  he  may  exhaust  the  water  altogether.  No 
lower  proprietor  can  complain  of  that.  In  the  exercise  of 
rights  extraordinary  but  permissible,  the  limit  of  which  has 
never  been  accurately  defined  and  probably  is  incapable  of 
accurate  definition,  a  riparian  owner  is  under  considerable 
restrictions.  The  use  must  be  reasonable.  The  purposes  for 
which  the  water  is  taken  must  be  connected  with  his  tene- 
ment, and  he  is  bound  to  restore  the  water  which  he  takes 
and  uses  for  those  purposes  substantially  undiminished  in 
volume  and  unaltered  in  character." 

3.  This  distinction  between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  Onliiuuy  aud 
use  of  water  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  ordinary 
K'ngsdown  in  the  above-cited  case  of  Miner  v.  Gilmour,^  and  "scs. 
no  authority  is  there  cited  for  it.     It  seems  never  to  have  been 
acted  on  in  any  reported  case,  but  it  has  been  so  consistently 
approved  in  subsequent  judicial  dicta  that  it  may  be  taken 
to  have  obtained  a  secure  place  in  the  law.'*     The  ordinary  use 
of  water  includes  the  drinking  of  it  by  men  and  beasts  living 

2  (1904)  A.C.  p.  306.  3  (1858)  12  Moore  P.C.  131. 

*  Seo  Swindon  Waterworks  Co.  v.  ]]  tits  Canal  Co.  (1875)  L.R.  7  H.L. 
p.  704  ;  Wood  v.  Wand  (1849)  3  Ex.  p.  781  ;  Baili/  v.  Morland  (1P02) 
1  Ch.  p.  663. 
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on  the  riparian  land,  and  also  all  other  use  of  it  for  domestic 
needs  ;  but  the  better  opinion  is  that  all  other  uses  than  these 
are  to  be  classed  as  extraordinary.^  The  distinction  is  of 
practical  importance  only  in  the  case  of  very  small  streams, 
and  it  is  acceptable  in  principle  as  saving  the  right  of  the  upper 
owners  to  use  such  streams  for  the  necessities  of  life,  un- 
restricted by  the  competing  claims  of  lower  owners  to  use 
them  for  other  and  less  essential  riparian  purposes. 

4.  The  reasonableness  of  any  secondary  or  extraordinary 
use  of  water  seems  to  depend  solely  on  its  effect  on  the  interests 
of  other  riparian  owners.  Every  such  use  is  unreasonable  and 
actionable  which  does  actual  damage  to  a  lower  owner  by 
preventing  him  from  using  the  water  for  riparian  purposes  as 
beneficially  as  before,  and  no  riparian  use  is  unreasonable  or 
actionable  unless  it  actually  causes  such  damage. 

Thus,  in  Baily  v.  Morland,^  the  defendants  abstracted  water 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  plaintiffs,  mill-owners 
using  water-power  lower  down  the  stream,  brought  an  action 
for  an  injunction.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that, 
in  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  the  plaintiffs  suffered  actual 
damage  in  respect  of  the  working  of  their  mill,  they  had  no 
cause  of  action.  "  The  defendants'  right  to  use  the  water," 
says  Stirling,  L.J.,'^  "  is  limited  by  this  :  that  they  must  not 
so  use  it  as  to  cause  sensible  injury  to  the  plaintiffs.  There- 
fore the  plaintiffs,  coming  here  to  complain  of  the  defendants' 
user,  must  prove  sensible  injury.  .  .  .  The  defendants  are 
entitled  to  use  the  water  in  this  watercourse  in  a  reasonable 
way  not  causing  any  sensible  injury  to  the  plaintiffs." 

So  in  Williams  v.  Morland^  it  was  held  that  a  lower  riparian 
owner  had  no  right  of  action  against  an  upper  owner  who  had 
erected  a  dam  across  the  stream,  unless  actual  damage  could 
be  proved.  "  It  is  not  sufficient,"  says  Littledale,  J.,^  "  to 
allege  in  a  declaration  that  the  defendant  prevented  the  water 

5  In  Ormerod  v.  Todmorden  Mill  Co.  (188.3)  11  Q.B.D.  p.  1G8,  Brett, 
M.R.,  suggests  that  in  a  manufacturing  district  the  consumption  of 
water  for  manufacturing  purposes  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  ordinary 
or  primary  uses  ;  but  this  suggestion  has  no  support  in  any  decision 
or  even  dictum,  and  is,  it  is  submitted,  unsound.  No  local  custom  not 
amounting  to  prescriptive  right  can  so  derogate  from  the  common  law. 

«  (1!K>2)  1  Ch.  640.  '  Thid.  pp.  070,  071. 

'  (1824)  2  \i.  &  C.  !)]0,  »  (1824)  2  13.  &  C.  p.  917. 
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from  flowing  to  the  plaintiff's  premises.     The  plaintiff  must 
state  an  actual  damage  accruing  from  the  want  of  the  water." 

So  in  Miner  v.  Gilmour^^  Lord  Kingsdown  defines  the 
limits  of  the  right  of  extraordinary  user  by  saying  that  a 
riparian  owner  "  has  no  right  to  interrupt  the  regular  flow 
of  the  stream  if  he  thereby  interferes  with  the  lawful  use  of 
the  water  by  other  proprietors  and  inflicts  upon  them  a 
sensible  injury."  So  also  in  Enibrey  v.  Oweri}^  the  plaintiiT, 
a  mill-owner,  was  held  to  have  no  right  of  action  against  the 
defendant,  an  upper  riparian  owner,  who  used  the  water  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation,  it  not  being  shown  that  the  plaintiff 
had  thereby  suffered  any  inconvenience  in  respect  of  his  mill 
or  otherwise. 

5.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  rule  as  to  the  necessity  of  Distinction 
actual  damage  marks  the  essential  difference  between  an  actimi  action  for 
for  the  riparian  use  of  water  and  an  action  for  the  non-riparian  lipa^rian 

.         ■     y  "  ■  .    -  '   -  ..  .~  and  lor 

use  of  it.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  right  to  prohibit^ non-riparian 
non-riparian  user  cither  by  the  u])per  riparian  owners  or  by  "'^^  ^^  water. 
strangers  is  absolute  and  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  reason- 
ableness ot  the  user  or  on  any  damage  caused  by  it.^^  But, 
on  the  contrary,  the  right  to  prohibit  riparian  user  by  an  upper 
riparian  owner  is  a  qualified  and  limited  right,  dependent 
entirely  on  the  unreasonable  nature  of  the  user  so  objected 
to,  and  therefore  (in  the  case  of  user  for  extraordinary  pur- 
])oses)  dependent  on  proof  of  actual  damage  resulting  from  it.^^ 

i»  (1858)  12  Moore  P.C.  p.  156.  "  (1851)  6  Ex.  353. 

12  McCartney  v.  Londonderry  Ely.  Co.  (1904)  A.C.  301. 

1^  General  dicta  as  to  the  necessity  of  proof  of  actual  damage  must 
be  read  in  the  light  of  this  distinction  between  riparian  and  non-riparian 
use,  which  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  adverted  to  in  express 
terms.  More  than  once  it  has  been  stated  in  general  terms  that  in 
actions  for  abstraction  of  water  no  proof  of  damage  is  needed.  Sec, 
for  example,  Emhrey  v,  Owen  (1851)  6  Ex.  353  and  Sampson  v.  Hoddi- 
nott  (1857)  1  C.B.  (N.S.)  590.  But  if  this  were  true  in  the  case  of 
riparian  as  well  as  in  that  of  non -riparian  use,  what  would  become 
of  the  right  of  reasonable  user  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  upper 
riparian  proprietors  ?  And  what  other  test  of  reasonableness  can 
be  or  has  been  adopted,  save  the  effect  of  the  user  upon  the  interests 
of  the  lower  owners  ? 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  this  connection,  however,  that  when  the 
l)laintiff  is  a  reversionary  owner,  and  not  an  occupier,  it  may  be 
sufficient  if  ho  can  prove  damage  suffered  by  the  present  occupier, 
though  none  is  suffered  by  himself ;    because  the  circumstances  may 
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Damage  6.  It  seems  clear  on  principle  that  the  damage  which  must 

must  be  an      ^^  proved  in  order  to  sustain  an  action  for  unreasonable 

interference        .      ^.  •  p 

with  riparian  riparian   use   must   amount   to   an   interference   with   some 
^^^^'  riparian  use  of  the  water  by  the  plaintiff.     That  he  is  thereby 

prevented  from  making  some  non-riparian  use  of  it  [e.g. 
selling  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring  town  or 
to  some  owner  of  non-riparian  land)  cannot  entitle  him  to 
complain  of  a  riparian  use  of  it  made  by  an  owner  higher 
up  the  stream.  In  other  words,  every  riparian  owner  may 
use  the  water  for  riparian  purposes,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
interfere  with  the  riparian  use  of  it  by  lower  owners  ;  but 
he  is  not  bound  to  take  any  account  of  the  requirements 
of  the  lower  owners  for  non-riparian  use.  To  hold  otherwise 
would  be  to  render  nugatory  the  right  of  an  upper  owner, 
by  allowing  a  lower  owner  to  demand  the  whole  of  the  water 
for  himself  and  his  grantees  for  all  purposes. 

§  87.   Abstraction  of  Underground  Water 

No  action  for      1.  It  is  not  actionable  for  a  man  to  do  on  his  own  land  any 

v^dt^funcler^     ^^^  which  interferes  with  the  underground  percolation  of 

ground  water,  water,  even  though  water  is  thereby  intercepted  which  would 

otherwise  have   reached   a   surface   stream   or  the   land  of 

another  person. 

Chascmorc  v.       This  is  the  doctrine  established  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 

the  leading  case  of  Chasemore  v.  Richards.^     The  defendants 

sank  a  well  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  a  natural  stream, 

and  pumped  up  water  for  the  supply  of  a  neighbouring  town  ; 

and  although  the  effect  was  materially  to  diminish  the  volume 

of  water  in  the  stream  by  intercepting  its  underground  sources 

of  supply,  it  was  held  tliat  riparian  owners  had  no  cause  of 

be  sucli  that  by  the  continuance  of  the  user  complained  of  (which  is 
wrongful  as  against  the  tenant)  a  prescriptive  right  may  be  acquired 
even  against  the  reversioner  himself,  and  this  prospective  injury  he 
is  entitled  to  prevent  by  a  present  action.  Samfson  v.  Iloddinott 
(1857)  1  C.B.  (N.S.)  590;  Young  v.  Bankicr  Distillery  (1893)  A.C. 
p.  698,  per  Lord  Macnaghten  :  "  Any  invasion  of  this  (riparian)  right 
causing  acuta!  damage,  or  calculated  to  found  a  claim  which  may 
ripen  into  an  adverse  right,  entitles  the  party  injured  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Court." 
I  (1850)  7  n.L.C.  349. 
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acLion.  So  aLo  in  Acton  v.  Blundell,"  wIktc  the  mining  opera- 
tions of  the  defendant  had  the  effect  of  drying  up  the  plaintiff's 
well,  this  was  held  to  be  merely  damnum  sine  injuria.'^ 

2.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  harm  so  done  is 
accidental  or  intentional,  or  whether  it  is  or  is  not  incidental 
to  the  honest  and  reasonable  use  by  the  defendant  of  his  own 
land  tor  his  own  purposes.  The  right  to  abstract  orTntercej^t 
underground  water  is  absolute  and_uiicc)ndTtionaI.'* 

3.  Where,  however,  underground  water  runs  in  a  defined  Aliicr  with 
and  known  channel,  as  in  the  case  of  those  streams  wliicli  for  <^l*""t''i 

— - — ■  ' r—i , -under;,  round 

part  of  tlieir  course  run  beneath  the  ground,  it  is  subject  to  channel. 

the  same'  rules  as  those  which  protect  a  natural  stream  upon 

the  surface.^    Thus,  it  is  actionable  to  abstract  water  from  a 

spring  w^hich  directly  feeds  a  natural  stream,  even  though  the 

spring  is  tapped  beneath  the  surface  and  the  water  is  abstracted 

before  it  has  become  part  of  the  visible  stream.'' 

4.  The  rule  in  Chasemore  v.  Richards  applies  to  the  abstracticn  Abstraction 
of  underground  water  from  the  land  of  one's  neighbour,  no  frvnshocn'rom 
less  than  to  the  interception  of  underground  water  w^hich  would  interception, 
otherwise  have  reached  that  land.'     This  seems  to  be  so  even 

if  the  result  of  so  abstracting  underground  water  is  to  lower 
the  level  of  a  surface  stream  by  causing  the  water  of  that 
stream  to  percolate  through  the  subjacent  or  adjacent  strata.*' 

5.  The  pollution  of  underground  water,  as  opposed  to  the  Pollution. 
abstraction  or  interception  of  it,  is  actionableas  a  nuisance.j*  ^" 

2  (1843)  12  M.  &  W.  324. 

3  See  also  Reg.  v.  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (1863)  3  B.  &  S.  710  ; 
New  River  Co.  v.  Johnson  (18G0)  2  E.  &  E.  435  ;  Bradford  Corporation 
V.  F errand  (1902)  2  Ch.  655. 

4  Mayor  of  Bradford  v.  Pickles  (1895)  A.C.  587. 

^  (Jhasemore  v.  Richards  (1859)  7  H.L.C.  p.  374,  per  Lord  Chelnif^ford. 
See  Bradford  Corporation  v.  F errand  (1902)  2  Ch.  655. 

«  Dudden  v.  Clutton  Union  (1857)  1  H.  &  N.  627. 

'  Salt  Union  v.  Brunner  (1906)  2  K.B.  822. 

8  English  v.  Metropolitan  Water  Board  (1907)  1  K.B.  588.  The  de- 
cision in  Grand  Junction  Canal  Co.  v.  Shugar  (1871)  6  Ch.  483  (in  which 
it  was  held  actionable  to  lower  the  level  of  a  stream  bj'  reason  of  inider- 
ground  drainage)  is  distinguished  as  being  a  case  in  which  the  surface 
water  was  directly  tapped  and  drawn  off,  and  not  merely  caused  to  perco- 
late through  the  subjacent  soil.  See  Jordeson  v.  Sutton  Gas.  Co.  (1899) 
2  Ch.  at  p.  251.  »  Ballard  v.  Tomlinson  (1885)  29  Ch.D.  115. 

^°  As  to  interference  with  the  right  of  sui)port  by  the  abstraction  or 
interception  of  underground  water,  see  supra  s.  80  (6). 
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§  88.  The  Pollution  of  Water 

1.  The  pollutiou  of  a  natural  stream  is  a  wrona  actionable 
at  the  suit  of  any  riparian  owner  past  whose  land  the  water  so 
polluted  flows^  Such  pollution,  though  it  consists  in  allowing 
the  escape  of  deleterious  matter  from  the  defendant's  land  to 
the  plaintiff's,  is  not  a  mere  nuisance,  but  is  to  be  rightly 
classed  as  the  wrongful  disturbance  of  a  servitude.  It  is  an 
infringement  of  the  positive  right  of  a  riparian  owner  to 
receive  the  pure  water  of  the  stream,  and  not  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  merely  negative  right  possessed  by  every  land- 
owner not  to  have  foul  water  or  any  other  deleterious  sub- 
stance cast  upon  his  land.  It  differs,  therefore,  from  the 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  a  mere  nuisance, 
inasmuch  as  a  landowner  has  no  servitude  entitling  him  to 
the  passage  of  air  across  his  land.  For  the  same  reason 
it  differs  from  the  pollution  of  underground  water,  which  is 
actionable  as  a  nuisance,^  although,  since  there  is  no  right 
to  receive  such  water,  its  mere  abstraction  is  not  actionable. - 
Indeed,  unless  the  riparian  owner  is  the  owner  of  part 
of  the  bed  of  the  stream  as  well  as  of  its  banks,  the  pollu- 
tion of  a  stream  is  not  a  nuisance  at  all,  but  solely  the 
disturbance  of  a  servitude,  since  there  is  in  such  a  case  no 
escape  of  any  deleterious  substance  into  the  plaintiff's  land 
at  all. 

2.  The  term  pollution  is  here  used  in  a  wide  sense  to 
include  any  alteration  of  the  natural  quality  of  the  water, 
whereby  it  is  rendered  less  fit  for  any  purpose  for  which  in 
its  natural  state  it  is  capable  of  being  used.  Thus,  it  is 
actionable  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  stream  by  dis- 
charging into  it  hot  water  from  a  factory,^  or  to  make  soft 
water  hard  by  discharging  into  the  stream  water  impregnated 
with  lime,'*  no  less  than  to  pollute  the  stream  by  pouring 
into  it  the  sewage  of  a  town  or  the  chemical  refuse  from  a 
factory.'' 

1  Ballard  v.  Tomlinson  (188.5)  29  Ch.i).  115. 

2  Chasfimore  v.  Richanh  (ISf))))  7  H.I..C.  .349. 

3  Ormerod  v.  Todmordcn  Mill  Co.  (188.'})  11  Q.B.D.  ir)r). 
'    Yimncj  V.  Bankicr  DiMillcn/  Co.  (189:})  A.C.  691. 

''  Wood  V.  Waud  (ISJS)  :{  kx.  748;  Cnmley  v.  LigJdowler  (1867) 
i..K.  2  Ch.  478. 
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3.  Pollution  is  actionable  without  proof  of  actual  damafie.  No  proof  ot 
The  ri<i;ht  of  the  lower  owner  is  an  absolute  riiiht  to  the  con-  ^'""^g'-' 
tinned  flow  ot  the  stream  ni  its  natural  quality,  and  any 
sensible  alteration  of  this  quality  which  renders  the  water 

less  fit  for  any  purpose  is  an  actionable  wrong,  even  though 
the  plaintiff  has  not  in  fact  been  prevented  from  making 
any  use  of  the  water  which  he  has  hitherto  made  or  now 
desires  to  make  of  it.^  There  is  no  right  of  "  reasonable 
pollution  "  vested  in  the  upper  riparian  owners,  to  which 
the  right  of  the  lower  owners  is  subject  as  it  is  subject  to 
the  upper  owners'  right  of  reasonable  use  by  way  of  abstrac- 
tion. An  action  for  pollution  will  therefore  lie,  although 
the  water  is  already,  independently  of  any  act  of  the  de- 
fendant, so  polluted  by  the  acts  of  other  riparian  owners 
that  no  additional  damage  is  caused  by  the  defendant's 
contribution.'' 

4.  Yet,_although  actual  damage  need  not  be  proved,  actual  Altc  ration 
pollution  must  be — i.e.  it  must  be  shown  not  merely  that  the  |^ot^"  ^ '  ^ 
water  has  been  in  some  way  affected  in  its  natural  quality,  necessarily 
but  that  by  reason  of  this  alteration  it  is  now  less  suitable  than 

it  was  before  for  some  purpose  to  which  it  might  be  applied. 
If  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  as  good  as  it  was  in  its  natural 
condition,  no  riparian  owner  can  complain  merely  because 
it  is  different  from  what  it  was.  Thus  impurities,  the  only 
effect  of  which  is  to  make  water  unfit  for  drinking,  may 
doubtless  be  lawfully  discharged  into  a  stream  which  is  in  its 
natural  condition  already  unfit  for  that  purpose.  So_the 
fouling  of  a  stream  is  not  actionable  at  the  suit  of  a  lower 
riparian  owner  if  the  pollution  is  no  longer  sensible  when  the 
water  reacliesTiisTanH.^ 


§  89.  Obstruction  of  a  Stream 

1.  The  erection  of  any  obstruction  in  the  bed  of  a  natural  Obstruction 
stream^  wliei'e  by  the  water  is  throw^n  back  upon  the  land  of  "arcana  "'  ^ 
an  upper  riparian  owner,  or  upon  the  land  of  the  oppositeactionable. 
riparian  owner,  is  actionable  at  the  suit  of  the  owner  so 

«  Crossley  v.  LigUowler  (1867)  L.R.  2  Cli.  478. 

'  Ihid.  ;  Woodv.  Waud  [1848)  3  Ex.  748. 

8  Att.-Gcn.  V.  Cockermvvth  Local  Board  (1874)  18  Eq.  172. 
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affected.  A  riparian  owner  has  not  merely  a  right  to  receive 
the  water  of  the  stream,  but  owes  towards  all  upper  and 
opposite  riparian  owners  a  dutij  to  receive  and  transmit  it. 
The  obstruction  of  a  stream,  therefore,  may  be  not  only  a 
wrong  to  the  lower  owners  who  are  thereby  deprived  of  the 
water,  but  also  a  wrong  to  the  upper  owners  from  whose 
lands  it  is  prevented  from  flowing  away,  and  to  the  opposite 
owners  on  whose  land  more  water  is  cast  than  would  flow 
there  in  the  ordinary  course.^ 
Aliter  if  2.  An  obstruction  which  has  no  such  effect  upon  any  upper 

ownor^^^^'^  or  Opposite  owner  is  lawful.  While  a  stream  is  flowing  within 
artected.  a  man's  own  land  he  may  do  what  he  pleases  with  it  by  way 
of  diversion  or  obstruction,  and  does  no  wrong  thereby  to 
any  riparian  owner  so  long  as  he  does  not  in  the  result  compel 
any  one  to  receive  water  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  burdened  with,  or  deprive  any  one  of  water  of  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  had  the  benefit.^ 

3.  It  is  doubtless  lawful  for  any  riparian  owner  to  protect 
his  land  from  the  overflow  of  the  stream  in  times  of  flood  by 
raising  its  banks  or  in  any  other  way  that  does  not  amount  to 
an  obstruction  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  even  though  the  effect 
of  these  protective  measures  is  to  cast  the  flood  water  upon  the 
lands  of  other  proprietors  ;  for  no  man  is  bound  to  receive  the 
overflow  of  a  stream,  though  he  is  bound  to  receive  the  stream 
itself.^  Nevertheless,  if  a  stream  has  an  established  flood 
channel  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  channel,  any  obstruction  of 
the  former  is  just  as  illegal  as  an  obstruction  of  the  latter.^  ^ 

1  Bicketl  V.  Morris  (1866)  L.R.  1  Sc.  Ap.  47,  as  explained  in  Orr 
Ewing  V.  Culqulioun  (1877)  2  A.C.  839  ;  McOlone  v.  Smith  (188S) 
22  L.R.  Ir.  559. 

2  Orr  Ewing  v.  Colquhoun  (1877)  2  A.C.  at  p.  856,  per  Lord  Blackburn. 

3  Nield  V.  London  &  N.W.  Rly.  Co.  (1874)  L.R.  10  Ex.  4. 
*  Menzies  v.  Breadalhane  (1828)  3  Bli.  N.R.  414. 
^  A  difficult  and  unsettled  point  in  the  law  as  to  water  rights  is  the 

position  of  a  non-riparian  o^vne^  who,  by  grant  from  a  riparian  owner, 
is  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  artificial  watercourse  diverted  from  a  natural 
stream  :  as  when  a  mill-owner  or  manufacturer  takes  water  from  the 
stream  in  a  mill-race  or  pipe  for  the  use  of  his  mill  or  factory  on  non- 
riparian  land.  Has  such  a  grantee  any  right  of  action  for  the  obstruc- 
tion or  pollution  of  the  water  so  obtained  by  him  ?  In  considering 
this  (juestion  we  shall  assume  that  the  plaintilT's  right  to  the  water 
has  be('n  created  by  deed,  and  not  merely  by  verbal  or  written  agree- 
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§  90.  Rights  of  Way 

1.  Rights  of  way  are  either  private  or  public.     The  former  Public  and 
call  for  no  special  consideration,  for  they  are  governed  by  the  ['I'^Vits  of  way, 
ordinary  principles  already  considered  by  us  in  relation  to 
easements  in  general.     Public  rights  of  way,  on  the  other 
hand,  demand  more  particular  examination.     They  are  of 
two  kinds,  for  they  exist  either  over  highways  or  over  navigable 

mcnt,  so  that  if  such  an  easement  can  exist  at  all,  it  has  been  duly 
created  and  is  not  a  mere  license. 

(a)  It  is  clear,  to  begin  with,  that  no  such  giant  can  confer  on  the 
grantee  as  against  the  lower  riparian  owners  any  right  to  diminish  the 
stream  by  abstraction,  and  that  any  such  diminution  by  a  non-riparian 
grantee  is  actionable,  per  se  at  the  suit  of  a  lower  owner,  even  though  an 
equal  diminution  by  the  grantor  himself  would  have  been  lawful.  But 
if  no  sensible  diminution  is  so  caused,  the  use  of  the  water  by  the 
grantee  is  no  injury  to  the  lower  owners  or  to  any  one  else.  Kensit 
V.  Gt.  E.  Rly.  Co.  (1884)  27  Ch.D.  122. 

(6)  It  is  also  clear  that  the  grantee  cannot  complain  of  any  diminu- 
tion of  his  supply  by  the  use  of  the  water  for  riparian  j)ufpof:es  by 
riparian  o\\iiers  higher  up  the  stream.  For  the  right  of  these  owners 
is  to  use  the  water  as  they  please  for  riparian  purposes,  subject  only 
to  the  similar  right  of  lower  owiiers  to  use  it  for  their  o\vn  riiiarian 
purposes,  but  not  subject  to  the  requirements  of  non-riparian  grantees 
of  the  lower  owners.  See  Nuttall  v.  BraceweU  (1866)  L.R.  2  Ex.  p.  13, 
per  Channell,  B. 

(c)  It  is  also  settled  that  if  the  grantee  is  himself  a  riparian  o\\iier 
and  is  using  the  water  for  riparian  piirposes,  the  fact  that  he  draws  the 
water  from  the  stream,  not  at  the  pomt  where  it  adjoins  his  property 
but  from  a  point  higher  up,  mider  the  grant  or  license  of  an  upper  pro- 
prietor, he  has  the  same  right  to  complain  of  the  abstraction  of  the 
water  as  if  he  drew  it  directly  from  his  owti  bank.  Nuttall  v.  BraceweU 
(1866)  L.R.  2  Ex.  1  ;  see  also  Holker  v.  Porritt  (1875)  L.R.  10  Ex.  59. 

((/)  So  also  it  is  not  disputed  that  a  grant  of  water  rights  to  a  non- 
riparian  owner  is  valid  and  enforceable  against  the  grantor  himself. 
Stockport  Watenvorks  Co.  v.  Potter  (1864)  3  H.  &  C.  300. 

(e)  There  remains,  therefore,  only  this  question  :  Can  a  non-riparian 
grantee  sue  an  upper  riparian  owner  for  the  pollution  of  the  water  or  for 
its  diminution  by  non-riparian  use  ?  On  principle  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  reason  why  he  should  not.  He  is  the  grantee  of  a  legally  created 
easement  appurtenant  to  his  own  land  over  the  servient  riparian  land 
of  his  grantor,  and  his  enjoj'ment  of  this  easement  is  interfered  with  by 
an  act  of  the  defendant  which  is  admittedly  -wTongful  as  against  the 
grantor.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  grantee  have  in  his  own  name  a 
good  cause  of  action  for  this  injury  ?  In  Fitzgerald  v.  Firhank  (1897) 
2  Ch.  96,  it  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the  grantee  of  a 
right  of  fishing  in  a  stream  had  a  good  cause  of  action  in  his  own  name 
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rivers.     The  law  as  to  these  two  is  essentially  the  same,  and 
although  we  shall  here  speak  specifically  of  highways  only,  it 
will  be  understood  that,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  same  principles 
are  for  the  most  part  applicable  to  navigable  rivers  also. 
Highways.  2.  A  highway  (including  in  that  term  any  public  road)  is 

a  piece  of  land  over  which  the  public  at  large  possesses  a  right 
of  way.  At  common  law  the  ownership  of  a  highway  is  in  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  land  adjoining  it  on  either  side,  the 
highway  having  been  made  such  by  an  actual  or  presumed 
dedication  of  it  to  the  use  of  the  public  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  land  over  which  it  runs.  By  statute  this  common  law  rule 
has  been  so  far  derogated  from  that  certain  kinds  of  highways 
are  now  vested  in  the  municipal  corporations  or  other  cor- 
porate local  authorities  having  the  care  and  management  of 
them.  These  statutes,  however,  have  been  so  interpreted 
as  to  vest  in  the  local  authorities  not  the  whole  of  the  land 
on  which  the  highway  lies  usqtte  ad  caelum  et  ad  inferos,  but 
only  so  much  of  it  above  and  below  the  surface  as  is  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  efficient  construction,  care,  and  use 
of  the  highway.  The  subsoil  below  and  the  space  above  the 
limits  so  defined  remain  as  at  common  law  in  the  owners  of 
the  adjoining  lands.^ 

to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  stream  ;  and  if  tlie  grant  of  a  profit 
is  valid  for  this  purpose,  it  would  seem  that  the  grant  of  an  easement 
appurtenant  must  be  equally  efficacious.  Nevertheless  it  was  held 
by  a  majority  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Stockport  Waterworks  v. 
Potter  3  H.  &  C.  300  that  no  action  would  lie  for  the  pollution  of  a 
stream  at  the  suit  of  a  waterworks  company  who  by  grant  from  a 
I  riparian  owner  drew  water  in  pipes  to  their  reservoir  for  the  supply- 

of  a  neighbouring  town.  It  is  submitted  that  the  dissenting  judgment 
of  Bramwell,  B.,  in  this  case  was  correct.  The  approval  with  which 
this  decision  has  been  cited  in  certain  later  cases  does  not  relate  to 
tlie  i)()int  now  in  question,  but  solely  to  the  undoubted  principle  that 
no  such  grant  to  a  person  who  is  not  a  riparian  owner  can  render  his 
use  of  the  water  lawful  as  against  lower  riparian  owners — a  very  different 
matter.  See  Ormerod  v.  Todmorden  Joint  Stock  Mill  Co.  (1883)  11 
Q.B.D.  155  ;  3Ic(Jartney  v.  Londonderry  Rly.  Co.  (1904)  A.C.  301. 

(/ )  If  the  non -riparian  plaintiff  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  water  not 
under  any  deed  of  grant,  but  solely  by  parol  agreement,  his  legal 
position  is  renden^d  additionally  uncertain  by  reason  of  those  un- 
s(!ttlcd  ])oints  relating  to  the  rights  of  licensees  and  possessory  owners 
of  servitudes  which  we  have  already  considered.  See  above,  s.  74  (10). 
'    Wdndsvntrlh  Board  of  Works  v.    United  Telephone  Co.  (1884)  13 
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3.  Tjhpfp-  ^re  at  least  four  distinct  kinds  of  injury  whick  Classes  of 
may  j^ecommitted  in  respect  of  a  Iritfhwav  :—  reipect'of 

(a)  Modes  of  user  amountintr  to  a  trespass  a<>|ainst  the  owner  highways. 
of  the  highway.     In  dealing  with  the  law  of  trespass 
we  have  already  sufficiently  considered  this  matter. 
We  there  saw  that  he  who  enters  upon  a  highway 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  passage  and  the 
purposes  lawfully  incidental  to  passage  is  guilty  of 
an  actionable  trespass  against  the  owner  of  the  land.- 
(6)  Modes  of  user  amounting  to  a  nuisance  to  the  occupiers 
oj  adjoining  land.     This  also  is  a  matter  which  need 
not  be  further  considered,  for  it  has  been  already 
touched  upon  under  the  head  of  nuisance.     Thus,  in 
Benjamin  v.  Storr^  it  was  held  to  be  a  nuisance,  action- 
able at  the  suit  of  the  occupier  of  a  shop  adjoining  the 
street,  to  allow  horses  to  stand  so  constantly  in  front 
of  the  shop  as  to  darken  its  windows  and  pollute  the 
atmosphere, 
(c)  Disturbance  of  that  right  of  access  to  the  highway  which 
"'^possessed  by  every  occupier  of  adjoining  premise^. 
j    {d)  Public  nuisance  to  a  highway — i.e.  the  unlawful  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  right  of  passage  thereon. 
'    These  two  last  forms  of  injury  have  not  yet  been  considered 
and  will  form  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  sections. 


§  91.  Disturbance   of   the   Right   of   Access  to   a 
Highway 

1.  Every  person  who  occupies  land  immediately  adjoining  Private  right 
a  highw^ay  has  a  private  right  of  access  to  the  highway  from  °  j^i^^*''''^  ° 
his  land  and  vice  versa  ;   and  any  act  done  without  lawful  b ii;h\vay. 
jusjificafion  whereby  the  exercise  of  this  private  riglit  is 
obstructed  is  an  actionable  wrong.^        ""^  " 

2  Swpm,  s.  53  (4). 

3  (1874)  L.R.  9  C.P.  400  ;  su^ra,  s.  07  (1). 

1  Itos^  V.  Groves  (1843)  5  M.  &  G.  013  ;  Chaplin  v.  Westminster 
Corporation  (1901)  2  Ch.  329;  Att.-Gen.  v.  Thames  Conservators 
(1862)  1  H.  &  M.  p.  31  ;  Lyon  v.  Fishmongers'  Co.  (1876)  1  A.C.  662 ; 
Metropolitan  Board  of  WorksY.  McCarthy  (1874)  L.R.  7  H.L.  243  ;  Fritz 
V.  Hohson  (1880)  14  Ch.D.  542  ;  BnrJxr  v.  Penlcy  (1893)  2  Ch.  447  ; 
Benjamin  v.  Storr  (1874)  L.R.  9  C.P.  400. 
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2.  This  right  of  access  to  a  highway  by  the  occupier  of  land 
abutting  upon  it  must  be  distinguished  from  the  right  of 
passing  along  the  highway.  The  former  is  a  private  and  the 
latter  a  public  right  and  for  any  infringement  of  the  former 
an  action  will  lie  ;  whereas,  as  we  shall  see,  no  action  will  lie 
for  an  infringement  of  the  public  right  of  passage  except  on 
proof  of  some  special  or  particular  consequential  damage 
suiiered  by  the  plaintiff. 

3.  The  private  right  of  access  thus  protected  inc  udes 
merely  the  right  to  get  from  the  highway  into  the  plaintiff's 
land,  and  from  his  land  into  the  highway ;  and  does  not 
include  a  right  to  get  to  and  from  the  plaintiff's  land  by 
going  along  the  highway,  for  this  is  merely  the  public  right 
of  passage.^ 

4.  A  disturbance  of  this  private  right  of  access  may  or 
may  not  be  at  the  same  time  a  disturbance  of  the  public  right 
of  passage.  A  man's  doorway  may  be  obstructed  by  an  act 
which  in  no  way  obstructs  the  use  of  the  highway  ;  and  con- 
versely the  highway  may  be  obstructed,  while  the  right  of 
access  remains  unaffected. 


Kinds  of 
nuisance 
to  highway. 


§  92.  Nuisance  to  a  Highway 

1.  A  nuisance  to  a  highway  is  an  act  done  without  lawful 
justification  whereby  the  exercise  of  the  public  right  of  passage 
is  obstructed  or  rendered  dangerous.  The  term  nuisance  is 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  public  nuisance — i.e.  an  indictable 
misdemeanour.  Under  what  circumstances  such  an  act_js 
also  a  civil  wrong  actionable  at  the  suit  of  an  individual  we 
arc  abouTl:o  consider. 

2.  A  nuisance  to  a  highway  consists  either  in  obstructing 
it  or  in  rendering  it  dangerous.  Examples  of  the  first  are 
stopping  a  highway  by  erecting  a  fence  across  it ;  narrowing 
it  hj  a  fence  or  building  which  projects  beyond  the  boundary- 
line  ;  leaving  horses  and  carts  standing  in  it  for  an  unreason- 
able time  or  in  unreasonable  numbers  ;  ^  collecting  a  crowd  of 


^  See  Chaplhi  v.  WcstmitUers  Corporation  (1901)  2  Ch.  329. 
1  limjamiii  v.  Htorr  {1S74)  L.li.  9  C.l'.  Am  ;   Fritz  v.  Hohson  (1880) 
11  Ch.D.  542. 
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people  in  it,  as  at  a  theatre  door  or  a  public  meeting  ;  ^  making 
excavations  or  erections  in  it  without  lawful  authority. 
Wrongful  danger  to  the  highway,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
caused  either  by  something  done  in  the  highway  itself  or  by 
something  done  on  the  land  which  adjoins  it.  Examples  are 
leaving  unlightcd  or  unguarded  an  excavation  or  obstruction, 
even  though  lawfully  created ;  ^  keeping  in  the  highway 
defective  and  dangerous  tramway-lines,  coal-plates,  or  cellar 
gratings ;  ^  leaving  on  the  highway  or  adjacent  thereto 
unusual  objects  calculated  to  frighten  horses  ;  ^  allowing  a 
house,  fence,  or  other  structure  immediately  adjoining  the 
highway  to  become  ruinous  and  dangerous  ;  ^  keeping  un- 
fenced  an  excavation  so  close  to  the  highway  as  to  be  a 
danger  in  case  of  accidental  deviation.'' 

3.  When,  however,  a  road  is  dedicated  to  the  public,  it  is  Dangers 
presumed  to  be  so  dedicated  on  the  terms  that  the  public  right  f-^^'^l'^r  ^* 
of  passage  is  to  be  subject  to  all  obstructions  and  dangers  dedication. 
which  exist  at  the  time  of  dedication  ;    and  the  adjoining 
owners  and  occupiers  are  therefore  under  no  liability  for 
maintaining  such  obstructions  or  dangers  or  for  any  mischief 

that  may  result  from  them.^ 

4.  A  nuisance  to  a  highway  amounts  to  a  misdemeanour,  Nuisanfr  t.j 
and  may  be  made  the  subject  of  an  indictment  at  common  !■  {''",  VV',^ 
law,  or  of  some  other  criminal  proceedings  sanctioned  by  auie  un 
statute  in  particular  classes  of  cases.     It  may  also  be  restrained  j| 


by  injunction  at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney- General  acting  px  iiuuvicuiala. 
officio  or  at  the  relation  of  a  local  authority  or  any  private 
person  interested  in  the  matter.     But  it  is  not  per  se  action- 
able at  the  suit  of  a  private  person— a  rule  established  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  oppression  by  means  of  a  multiplicity 

*  Barber  v.  Penhy  (1893)  2  Ch.  447. 

3  Penmj  v.  Wimbledon  Urban  Council  (1899)  2  Q.B.  72. 

4  See  Pretty  v.  Bickmore  (1873)  L.R.  8  C.P.  401.  Aliter  with  struc- 
tures which  are  really  part  of  the  highway  and  are  therefore  to  be 
repaired  by  the  local  authority  and  not  by  the  adjoining  occupiers. 
Rabbins  v.  Jones  (1863)  15  C.B.'  (N.S.)  221.  ' 

5  Wilkins  V.  Day  (1883)  12  Q.B.D.  110  ;  Harris  v.  Mabbs  (1878) 
3  Ex.D.  268  ;  Brotvn  v.  Eastern  &  Midland  Rhj.  Co.  (1889)  22  Q.B.D. 
391.  «  Harrold  v.  Watney  (1898)  2  Q.B.  320. 

'  Barnes  v.  Ward  (1850)  9  C.B.  392  ;  Hardcastle  v.  S.  Yorkshire 
Ely.  Co.  (1859)  4  H.  &  N.  67. 

«  Fisher  v.  Proivse  (1862)  2  B.  &  S.  770. 
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of  civil  actions  for  the  same  cause.  No  such  action  will 
lie  save  at  the  suit  of  a  person  who  can  show  special  and 
particular  damage  suffered  by  himself  and  distinct  from  the 
general  inconvenience  endured  by  him  in  common  with  the 
public  at  large.  In  Winterhottom  v.  Lord  Derby^  Kelly,  C.B., 
says,  "  The  rule  of  the  law  on  the  subject  ...  is  that  in 
order  to  entitle  a  plaintiff  to  maintain  an  action,  he  must 
show  a  particular  damage  suffered  by  himself  over  and  above 
that  suffered  by  all  the  Queen's  subjects.  ...  He  and  he 
only  can  maintain  an  action  for  an  obstruction  who  has 
sustained  some  damage  peculiar  to  himself,  his  trade,  or 
calling.  A  mere  passer-by  cannot  do  so,  nor  can  a  person 
who  thinks  fit  to  go  and  remove  the  obstruction." 

5.  The  special  damage  that  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
support  an  action  may  be  some  injury  to  person  or  property, 
as  when  the  plaintiff  has  broken  his  leg  by  falling  over  an 
obstruction  in  the  highway  ;  or  it  may  be  an  injury  to  his 
pecuniary  interests,  as  when  he  has  incurred  expense  or  suffered 
pecuniary  loss  by  being  prevented  from  using  the  highway. 
Thus,  in  Rose  v.  Miles^^  the  plaintiff,  who  complained  of  the 
obstruction  of  a  navigable  canal,  was  held  to  have  a  good  cause 
of  action  on  proving  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  unload 
his  goods  from  barges  and  carry  them  overland,  thereby  in- 
curring additional  expense.  So  in  Iveson  v.  Moore^^  it  was 
held  to  be  sufficient  special  damage  that  the  plaintiff,  a  coal- 
owner,  had  incurred  loss  in  his  business  by  being  prevented 
from  carrying  his  coal  from  his  pit  along  the  highway.  So  in 
Campbell  v.  Corporation  of  Paddingto'n}^  the  occupier  of 
premises  abutting  on  a  highway  was  held  to  have  a  good 
cause  of  action  for  the  wrongful  erection  in  the  highway 
of  a  stand  which  obstructed  the  view  of  the  highway  from 
his  windows  and  so  prevented  him  from  making  profitable 
contracts  for  the  use  of  his  premises  for  viewing  a  public 
procession. 

G.  It  is  commonly  said  that  no  action  will  lie  if  the  only 
special  damage  proved  is  an  injury  to  the  plaintiff's  business, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  obstruction  to  the  highway  has 
hindered  the  public  from  resorting  to  his  business  premises. 


(1S«;7)  i..R.  2  I^:x.  pp.  320,  322. 
(Ki!)!))  I   i.(l.  Ilaym.  -180;   12  Mud.  2(52. 


'"  (181.5)  4  M.  &S.  101. 
'-  (I!)]])  I  K.R.  869. 
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In  other  words,  it  is  said  that  tiie  special  damage  must  be 
suffered  by  the  plaintiff  because  he  has  been  prevented  from 
using  the  highway  as  beneficially  as  heretofore,  and  not 
merely  because  other  persons  have  been  so  hindered,  even 
though  the  result  of  their  hindrance  is  a  loss  suffered  by 
himself.  The  opposite,  indeed,  was  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  Wilkes  v.  Ilmigerford  Market  Co.,^'-^ 
but  this  case  is  commonly  considered  as  having  been  over- 
ruled by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ricket  v.  Metropolitcm  Rly. 
Go.^^  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  case  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Hungerford  Market  case,  and  that  the 
observations  made  upon  the  latter  case  are  dicta  unnecessary 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  Ricket's  case  decides  merely  that 
on  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  and  the 
Railways  Clauses  Act  claims  to  compensation  under  these 
Acts  are  limited  to  damage  done  to  the  property  affected, 
and  do  not  extend  to  damage  done  to  the  goodwill  of  a 
business.^^  It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  the  question  still 
remains  open,  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
whether  damage  done  to  the  plamtiff  in  his  trade  by  the 
illegal  obstruction  of  a  highway  is  not  an  actionable  wrong.^** 


§  93.   Absolute  Liability  for  Danger  to  Highway 

1.  Any  person  who  procures  or  authorises  the  doing  in  He-  who 
any  highway  of  any  dangerous  act  other  than  the  use  of  the  ^rr^TT^^ 
highway  for  ordinary  purposes  of  passage  is  vicariously  liable  huihwavis 
for  any  damage  caused  by  the  negligence  of  those  employed  ^aMe'loL^ 


in  the  doing  of  that  act,  whether  they  are  his  servants  or  not.  iio^'iiL^enc-c  of 

This   is  another   instance   of  those  rules  of   absolute   or  contract^-? 
vicarious    liability    of    which    we    have    already    considered 
several.     The  leading  authority  for  it  is  Penny  v.  Wimbledon 

"  (1835)  2  Bing.  N.C.  281. 

"  (1867)  2  H.L.  175  ;  see  Beckett  v.  Midland  Ely.  Co.  (1807)  L.R. 
3  C.P.  p.  85,  'per  Willes,  J,  ;  Eagle  v.  Charing  Cross  lily.  Co.  (18(>7)  L.R. 
2  C.P.  p.  650,  per  Montague  Smith,  J. 

^^  See  Lord  Chelmsford's  explanation  of  Richei's  case  in  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works  v.  McCarthy  (1874)  7  H.L.  at  pp.  256,  259. 

i«  See  also  Rose  v.  Groves  (1843)  5  M.  &  G.  613;  Fritz  v.  Hohson 
(1880)  14  Ch.D.  542  ;  Iveson  v.  3Ioore  (1699)  1  Ld.  Raym.  480. 
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Urban  Council.^  In  this  case  the  defendant  district  council 
employed  a  contractor  to  repair  a  highway.  In  carrying  out 
the  work  he  negligently  left  on  the  road  a  heap  of  soil  un- 
hghted  and  unprotected.  The  plaintiff,  walking  along  the 
road  after  dark,  fell  over  this  obstruction  and  was  injured  ; 
and  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the  defendant 
council  was  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  the  contractor 
thus  employed  by  them.  A.  L.  Smith,  L.J.,  quotes  with 
approval  the  reasoning  of  Bruce,  J.,  in  the  Court  below  :  ^ 
"  The  principle  ...  I  think,  is  this  :  that  when  a  person 
employs  a  contractor  to  do  work  in  a  place  where  the  public 
are  in  the  habit  of  passing,  which  work  will,  unless  precautions 
are  taken,  cause  danger  to  the  public,  an  obligation  is  thrown 
upon  the  person  who  orders  the  work  to  be  done  to  see  that 
the  necessary  precautions  are  taken,  and  that  if  the  necessary 
precautions  are  not  taken,  he  cannot  escape  liability  by 
seeking  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  contractor." 

So  in  Holliday  v.  National  Telephone  Co.^  the  defendant 
company  was  held  liable  on  the  same  principle  for  the  negli- 
gence of  the  servant  of  a  plumber  (an  independent  contractor) 
employed  by  them  to  do  work  in  a  public  street.  This  servant 
had,  by  dipping  a  benzoline-lamp  into  a  caldron  of  molten- 
solder,  caused  an  explosion  which  scattered  the  solder  into 
the  air  and  so  injured  the  plaintiff,  a  passenger  in  the 
highway. 

So  in  Tarry  v.  Ashton^  the  occupier  of  a  house  abutting 
on  the  street  was  held  liable  for  injury  caused  to  the  plaintiff 
by  the  fall  of  a  lamp  suspended  over  the  doorway,  although 
he  was  guilty  of  no  fault,  the  only  negligence  being  that  of  an 
independent  contractor  whom  he  had  recently  employed  to  put 
the  lamp  in  repair.'' 

1  (1899)  2  Q.B.  72.  2  (1898)  2  Q.B.  p  217. 

3  (1899)  2  Q.B.  392.  «  (187G)  1  Q.B.I).  314. 

*  Sec  also,  for  applications  of  the  same  principle,  Grai/  v.  Pullen  (1864) 
5  B.  &  S.  971)  (drain  constructed  and  roadway  insufficiently  restored)  ; 
Hole  V.  Sittiwjbourne  lili/.  Co.  (18G1)  6  H.  &  N.  488  (defective  bridge 
erected  so  as  to  obstruct  canal)  ;  The  Snarlc  (1900)  P.  105  (wreck  in 
navigable  river  insufficiently  lighted  by  tlu^  negligence  of  an  inde- 
pendent contractor)  ;  Clements  v.  Tyrone  County  Council  (1905) 
2  I.R.  415,  542.  The  case  of  Ilardnker  v.  Idle  District  Council  (189G) 
1  Q.B.  335,  in  which  the  council  was  held  liable  for  the  escape  of  gas 
frorn  mains  in  the  street  into  the  plaintiff's  house,  is  probably  to  be 
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2.  This  rule  of  vicarious  liability  does  not  extend  to  dangers  AUter  with 
incidental  to  the  ordinary  use  of  a  highway  for  purposes  <^"|'fi^|ry  use 
of  traffic.     He  who  creates  or  authorises  a  danger   of    this 

kind  does  not  do  so  at  his  peril,  but  will  answer  only  for  hu 
own  personal  negligence  and  for  that  of  his  servants.  If  I 
engage  a  cab,  the  cabman  is  not  my  servant,  and  I  am  not 
responsible  to  persons  who  may  be  run  down  by  his  negligent 
driving.''  So  if  I  employ  a  carrier  to  carry  goods  for  me 
through  the  streets,  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  carelessness 
with  which  he  does  it. 

3.  The  liability  in  question  is  not  independent  of  all  negli-  n,,  liahiiity 
gence  whatever.     It  is  merely  independent  of  the   personal  '^ "" 
negligence  of  the  defendant  or  his  servants.     It  is  a  case  of  on^part  of 
vicarious   liability  for  the   negligence   of   independent   con-  '™y  ""'^• 
tractors.     If,  in  the  case  of  work  being  lawfully  done  in  the 
highway,   an   accident  happens   without   any  fault   on   the 

part  of  any  one,  he  who  authorised  the  work  is  free  from  all 
responsibility.  Thus,  in  Lambert  v.  Lowestoft  Corporation'' 
the  defendant  corporation  was  held  not  liable  for  the  giving- 
way  of  a  sewer  in  the  street,  without  any  proof  of  negligence 
on  the  part  of  any  one  in  the  construction  or  maintenance  of 
it.  So  the  occupier  of  a  building  adjoining  the  highway  is 
not  responsible  for  its  dangerous  condition  if  caused  by  the 
act  of  a  stranger,  unless  the  occupier  with  knowledge  or 
reasonable  means  of  knowledge  of  its  dangerous  condition 
sufEers  the  nuisance  to  continue.^ 

4.  There  is  said  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule  of  absolute  Collateral 

negligence, 
regarded  as  an  application  or  extension  of  the  rule  in  Rylands  v. 
Fletcher,  as  to  which,  see  supra,  s.  67  (2). 

The  case  of  Pickard  v.  Smith  (1861)  10  C.B.  (N.S.)  470,  in  which  the 
occupier  of  refreshment  rooms  m  a  railway  station  was  held  liable  for 
the  negligence  of  a  coal  merchant  who,  in  delivering  coals  to  the  de- 
fendant, left  unfastened  a  coal-plate  upon  the  adjoining  platform,  is 
apparently  to  be  taken  as  deciduig  that  the  same  rule  as  to  vicarious 
liability  for  dangers  to  a  highway  or  navigable  river  extends  to  all 
places  in  which  there  is  a  public  right  of  access  or  entry.  As  to  the 
reasons  given  for  some  of  the  foregoing  decisions,  see  above,  s.  67  (2) 
n.  3. 

The  Irish  case  of  Palmer  v.  Bateman  (1908)  2  Ir.  R.  393  seems  incon- 
sistent with  Tarry  v.  Ashton  and  the  other  foregoing  cases. 

0  Qiiarman  v.  Burnett  (1840)  6  M.  &  W.  499. 

^  (1901)  1  Q.B.  ;")90.  See  also  Bli/th  v.  Birmingham  Waterworks  Co. 
(185G)  11  Ex.  781.  8  Barker  v.  Herbert  (1911)  2  K.B.  63.} 

T 
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liability  when  the  negligence  of  the  independent  contractor 
for  which  it  is  sought  to  make  his  employer  liable  is  merely 
collateral.^     In  a  certain  sense  this  is  obviously  true.     For 
if  collateral  negligence  means  negligence  outside  the  matter 
in  which  the  independent  contractor  is  employed  by  the 
defendant,  it  is  clear  that  the  defendant  can  be  under  no 
liability  ;    he  would  not  be  responsible  in  such  a  case  even 
if  the  party  so  negligent  were  his  servant.     This,  however,  is 
not  the  sense  in  which  the  term  collateral  negligence  is  used 
in  the  dicta  referred  to  ;    it  is  clearly  used  to  indicate  some 
kind  of  negligence  for  which  the  master  of  a  servant  is  liable 
but  for  which  the  employer  of  an  independent  contractor  is 
not.     The  reality  of  any  such  distinction  may  well  be  doubted. 
Its  existence  is  not  established  by  any  decided  case,  and  its 
nature  is  not  rendered  clear  by  any  of  the  judicial  references 
that  have  been  made  to  it.     In  Holliday  v.  National  Tele- 
phone Co.,^°  the  case  already  cited  in  which  molten  solder 
was  scattered  by  the  explosion  of  a  benzoline-lamp,  judgment 
was  given  for  the  defendant  in  the  Court  below  on  the  express 
ground    that    the    negligence    of    the    plumber    was    merely 
collateral.     "  The  act,"  says  Wills,  J.,  "  of  Alfred  Highmore 
in  carelessly  plunging  into  molten  metal  a  lamp  which  he 
wanted  to  heat,  containing  benzoline  and  having  a  safety  valve 
out  of  order,  is  about  as  typical  an  instance  of  negligence 
merely  casual,  collateral,  or  incidental  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived."    Nevertheless,  the  Court  of  Appeal  disagreed  with 
this  view  of  the  case,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 
No  explanation  of  collateral  negligence,  however,  was  given. 
In  the  case  of  Reedie  v.  London  c^  N.W.  Ely.  Co}^  the  de- 
fendants were  held  not  liable  for  injury  caused  to  a  passenger 
in  the  highway  upon  whom  a  workman  employed  by  their 
contractor  dropped  a  brick  while  building  a  railway  bridge. 
This  has  been  regarded  as  an  example  of  the  rule  as  to  col- 
lateral negligence,  but  it  would  seem  diflicult  to  reconcile 
the  decision  with  that  of  Holliday  v.  National  Telephone  Co.'^^ 

9  Sec  Ilule  V.  Sittmcjbourne  Rly.  Co.  (1861)  G  H.  &  N.  at  p.  497  ; 
Dalton  V.  Anqus  (1881)  6  A.C.  at  p.  829;  Hardaker  v.  Idle  District 
Council  (1S9())  1  Q.B.  at  p.  340  ;  Penny  v.  Wimbledon  Urban  Council 
(1899)  2  Q.IJ.  p.  76.  >"  (1S90)  1  Q.K  221. 

11  (IS4<I)  4  Kx.  244.  '■  (iS'.lil)  2  Q.J].  392. 
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§  94.  Liability  for  the  Non-Repair  of  Roads 

1.  In  the  absence  of  an  express  statutory  provision  to  that  No  liiil)ility 
effect,~tio  action  will  lie  aKainstany  locaTauthority  intrusted  ^'."'  'l''""''ise 
with  the  care  of  highways  for  damage  sulfered  in  consequence  repair  of 
of  the  omission  ot  the  defendants  to  pertorin  their  statutory  '■*^^^''^- 
duty  of  keeping  the  highway  in  repair ;    but  this  exemption 

from  liability  extends  only  to  cases  of  pure  non-feasance, 
and  the  local  authority  is  responsible  in  damages  for  any  active 
misfeasance  by  w^hicli  the  highway  is  rendered  dangerous. 

2.  This  is  a  particular  application  of  the  general  principle  History  of 
which  will  be  considered  later,  that  no  action  will  lie  for  the  '"''^" 
breach  of  a  statutory  duty  unless  the  Legislature  in  creating 

the  duty  intended  this  remedy  to  be  available.  At  common 
law  the  duty  of  repairing  highways  rested  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  parish,  and  was  enforceable  by  way  of  indictment 
only,  and  not  by  way  of  action  at  the  suit  of  an  individual, 
even  though  he  had  suffered  special  damage.^  Nor  would  an 
action  lie  against  a  surveyor  of  highways  appointed  under 
statutory  provisions,  it  being  held  that  the  Legislature  did 
not  intend  to  subject  the  surveyor,  who  was  only  the  agent 
of  tlie  parish  in  this  matter,  to  a  liability  from  which  the 
parish  itself  was  free.^  Finally,  when  the  care  of  highways 
was  transferred  by  statute  to  corporate  local  authorities,  the 
same  rule  of  exemption  was  applied  to  them.  The  duty  of 
repair,  in  being  thus  transferred  from  the  inhabitants  at 
large  to  a  body  corporate,  has  not  changed  its  nature,  nor 
does  the  breach  of  it  now,  any  more  than  formerly,  confer 
any  right  of  action  upon  injured  individuals.^ 

3.  This  exemption  from  liability  does  not  extend  to  bodies,  Tramways. 
such  as  tramway  companies,  which  are  empowered  to  place 

lines  or  other  structures  in  the  streets  on  the  te^'ms  that  they 
shall  keep  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  roadway  in  good  repair. 
In  such  cases  an  action  will  lie  at  the  suit  of  any  person 
i njured  through  the  breach  of  this  obligation.'* 

1  Russell  V.  31  en  of  Devon  (1788)  2  T.  R.  667. 

2  Young  v.  Davis  (1862)  7  H.  &  N.  760. 

*  Cowley  V.  Newmarket  Local  Board  (1892)  A.C.  345  ;  Municipality 
of  Pictou  V.  Geldert  (1893)  A.C.  524  ;  Municipal  Council  of  Sydney  v. 
Bourke  (1895)  A.C.  433  ;  Maguire  v.  Corporation  of  Liverpool  (1905) 
1  K.B.  767.         "  Dublin  Tramways  Co.  v.  Fitzgerald  (1903)  A.C.  99. 
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AUier  with  4.  The  rule  of  exemption  applies  only  to  cases  of  mere 

act  of  mis-      passive  non-feasance — ^mere  omission  to  repair.     It  does  not 

leiisance  k         — _ — .^ ; _— — *■ 

making  road   extend  to  an  active  misfeasance — a  positive  act  by  which  a 

dangerous.      fj^nger  is  wrongfully  caused  in  the  highway  and  by  which  the 

plaintifi  has  come  to  harm.     Local  authorities  are  saved  from 

any  civil  liability  for  merely  failing  to  do  what  ought  to  have 

been  done,  but  are  liable  at  common  law  for  doing  that  which 

ought  not  to  have  been  done.^ 

Non-repair  of      It  is  a  misfeasance  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule,  and 

artificial  ^  ^  mere  non-feasance,  to  erect  or  place  m  tliehighwav  any 

structure  in      . ■ , — -  — r -'- — — ' 

road.  artificial  structure  which  is  not  itself  a  part  of  the  highway, 

and  then  to  allow  that  structure,  as  opposed  to  the  highway 
itself,  to  fall  into  a  dangerous  state  of  disrepair.  Thus,  in 
White  V.  Hindley  Board  oj  health,*^  a  local  board  of  health, 
having  charge  both  of  the  road  and  of  the  sewers  beneath  it, 
was  held  liable  for  allowing  the  grating  of  a  sewer  to  become 
so  worn  as  to  become  a  nuisance  to  the  highway,  whereby 
the  plaintiff  suffered  an  injury.  This  decision  was  approved 
in  Blachnore  v.  Vestry  of  Mile  End,''  in  which  the  cause  of 
mischief  was  the  cover  of  a  water-meter.  Similarly,  in  The 
Borough  of  Bathurst  v.  Macpherson^  (explained,  with  the 
correction  of  certain  erroneous  dicta,  in  Municifol  Council 
of  Sydney  v.  Bourhe  ^)  the  defendant  corporation  had  con- 
structed a  drain  below  the  roadway,  and  had  allowed  this 
drain  to  fall  into  disrepair,  whereby  the  surface  of  the  road 
was  so  weakened  that  it  fell  in  and  so  caused  injury  to  the 
plaintiff  ;  and  it  was  held  that  this  was  a  misfeasance  on 
the  part  of  the  corporation,  and  not  a  mere  omission  to 
keep  the  road  in  repair,  and  that  they  were  liable  in  damages. 
No  liability  A  bridge,  however,  is  not  an  artificial  structure  in  the  high- 
f()r  nnn-rei)air  ^^      within  the  meaning  of  this  rule,  but  is  itself  a  part  of  the 

oi  hrulirc  — 'i- — , : — ° — ■-      — V p-,     ^, — — -i— - 

highway,  and  there  is  no  liability  tor  its  non-repair.^" 

5.  If  the  danger  is  cauat;^!  not  by  any  defect  in  the  arti- 
ficial structure  itself,  but  solely  by  the  wei)^-'ni";-"''^'"y  ^^  rl'"- 

"5  Foreman  v.  Mayor  of  Canterhur]/  (1871)  L.R.  G  Q.B.  214  ;  Penny 
V.  Wimbledon  Urban  Council  (1899)  2  Q.B.  72  ;  Whylerv.  Bingham  Rural 
(Council  (1901)  1  Q.B.  45  ;  Corporation  of  Shored  itch  v.  /?»//  (1904)  90 
L.T.  210  ;  McClelland  v.  Manchester  Corporation  (1912)  1  K.B.  118. 

«  (1875)  L.R.  10  Q.B.  219.  '  (1882)  9  Q.B.I).  451. 

"  (1879)  4  A.C.  25().  •'  (lS9r.)  A.C.  4:V.\. 

'"  Muniipality  of  riclou  v.  Otldcrt  (1893)  A.C.  524. 
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repair  of  the  Iii.iijliway,  whereby  the  structure  is  rendered  a  Ariiru'ial 
source  of  danger,  there  is  no  liability  at  all  :   none  m  respect  ja^ccrous 
of  the  artificial  structure,  for  it  is  not  defective  ;   and  none  in  only  bccau8o 
respect  of  the  road,  for  the  case  is  merely  one  of  non-feasance.  °f  road'^^^'^^'^ 
Thus,  in  Thompson  v.  Mayor  of  Brighton}^  overruling  Kent 
V.  Worthing  Local  Board,^^  the  plaintil?  was  riding  along  a 
public  road,  and  his  horse's  foot  struck  the  cover  of  an  entrance 
to  the  sewer,  whereby  the  horse  was  thrown  down  and  injured. 
The  cover  was  in  perfect  order,  but  projected  an  inch  or  so 
above  the  surface  of  the  road  owing  to  the  wearing  away  of  the 
latter.     The  defendants  were  held  not  liable,  on  the  ground 
that  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  a  mere  omission  to  repair 
the  road.     "  Apart  from  the  state  of  the  road,"  says  Lindley, 
L.J.,^^  "  no  breach  of  duty  can  be  imputed  to  the  defendants, 
and  consequently  no  cause   of  action   has  accrued  to  the 
plaintif?.     But  for  the  only  breach  of  duty  which  can  be 
imputed  to  the  defendants,  I  am  now  compelled  to  say  that 
no  action  lies.     The  law  on  this  subject  is  in  my  opinion  very 
unsatisfactory  ;  but  I  cannot  on  that  account  declare  it  to  be 
different  from  what  it  is." 

Where  the  artificial  structure  which  causes  the  accident 
has  been  placed  in  the  highway,  not  by  the  local  authority 
having  charge  of  the  highway,  but  by  some  other  person  or 
body  lawfully  authorised  thereto — for  example,  a  waterworks 
company  or  a  tramway  company — ^the  same  principles  apply. 
If  the  structure  is  itself  in  disrepair,  the  persons  who  placed 
it  there  are  responsible  for  it ;  ^*  and  if  the  structure  is  in 
good  order,  but  dangerous  through  the  disrepair  of  the  road, 
no  one  is  responsible  at  all,^^  unless,  indeed,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  tramway  company,  the  persons  authorised  to  place  the 
structure  in  the  road  have  at  the  same  time  a  statutory  obliga- 
tion imposed  upon  them  to  keep  the  adjoining  portions  of  the 
road  in  good  repair,  in  which  case  an  action  for  damages  will 
lie  for  any  omission  so  to  do.^^ 

"  (1894)  1  Q.B.  332.  i^  (i882)  10  Q.B.D.  118. 

i=»  (1894)  1  Q.B.  at  p.  337. 

11  Chapman  v.  Fi/lde  Waterworks  Co.  (1894)  2  Q.B.  599  ;  Aliter 
when  the  responsibility  is  otherwise  determined  by  any  statutory 
provision.     Batt  v.  Metrofolitan  Water  Board  (1911)  2  K.B.  965. 

15  Moore  v.  Lambeth  Waterworks  Co.  (1886)  17  Q.B.D.  462. 

"  Dublin  Tramways  Co.  v.  Fitzgerald  (1903)  A.C.  99  ;    Hartley  v. 
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OTHER  INJURIES  TO  LAND 

§  95.  Wr^gful  Damage 

Wrongful  We  have  now  considered  four  classes  of  injuries  to  land — 

land'?^'^  °  namely,  trespass,  dispossession,  nuisance,  and  disturbance  of 
servitudes,  f  This  classification,  however,  although  it  includes 
almost  all  eases,  is  not  exhaustive.  We  must  recognise  a 
further  injury  of  small  importance  and  infrequent  occur- 
rence, which  has  no  recognised  title,  but  which  we  may  term 
wrongful  damage  to  land.  It  consists  in  any  act  done 
without  lawful  justification,  and  not  amounting  to  trespass, 
nuisance,  or  the  disturbance  of  a  servitude,  whereby  physical 
harm  is  done  to  land  in  the  possession  of  the  plaintiff.  In 
the  immense  majority  of  cases  physical  harm  to  land  is  done 
by  way  of  one  of  the  forms  of  injury  already  considered  by 
'  us  ;  but  occasionally  it  is  done  without  bringing  the  wrong- 
doer within  the  scope  of  any  of  these  causes  of  action.  An 
example  is  wilful  or  negligent  injury,  as  by  fire,  caused  by  a 
person  lawfully  on  the  plaintiff's  premises,  such  as  a  guest, 
workman,  servant,  or  licensee.  This  is  not  trespass  because 
of  the  lawful  entry  ;  and  not  nuisance  because  the  cause  of 
harm  originates  on  the  land  itself,  and  is  not  a  wrongful 
invasion  from  without. 

Rochdale  Corporation  (1908)  2  K.B.  594.  Even  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  express  statutory  obligation  it  may  be  that  in  certain  classes  of 
cases  there  is  an  implied  or  common  law  obligation  of  repair  imposed 
upon  persons  who,  under  statutory  or  other  lawful  authority,  interfere 
with  the  highway,  and  that  the  breach  of  that  obligation  is  an  action- 
able tort.  Thus,  in  Oliver  v.  North  Eastern  Raihvay  Co.  (1874)  L.R. 
9  Q.B.  409,  the  defendant  company  was  held  liable  in  damages  for  an 
accident  due  to  the  non-repair  of  a  level  crossing,  although  under  no 
express  statutory  duty  to  repair.  If  this  decision  is  reconcilable  at 
all  with  Thompson  v.  Mayor  of  Brighton  (1894)  1  Q.B.  332,  and  Moore 
V.  Lambeth  Waterworks  Co.  (1880)  17  Q.B.D.  462,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  of  non-liability  established 
by  these  cases,  and  as  based  on  an  implied  obligation  of  repair  which 
exists  in  some  cases  of  interference  with  the  highway  and  not  in  others. 
See  also  Hertfordshire  Count//  Council  v.  Great  Eastern  Railway  (1909) 
1  K.B.  308. 
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§  96.  Injuries  to  Reversionary  Interests 

1.  Hitherto,  in  dealing  with  the  injuries  of  trespass,  Injuries  to 
nuisance,  disturbance  of  servitudes,  and  wrongful  damage,  p  versionary 
we  have  considered  exclusively  the  rights  of  action  thereby 
vested  in  the  occupier  of  the  land.  For  these  injuries  are 
essentially  injuries  to  the  possession  of  land,  and  not  to  the 
ownership  of  it.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
position  of  a  reversioner^ — using  that  term  in  a  wide  sense 
to  include  any  person  having  a  lawful  interest  in  land  but 
not  the  present  possession  of  it,  the  typical  case  being  that 
of  a  landlord  whose  land  is  in  the  occupation  of  a  tenant. 

Injuries  to  reversionary  interests  are  of  two  kinds,  accord-  ^Vasl(^ 
ing  as  they  are  committed,  (1)  by  the  tenant  or  other  person 
in  possession  of  the  land,  or  (2)  by  a  stranger?  Injuries  of  the 
[irst  kind  iiui^Tbe  included  under  the  generic  title  of  Waste, 
which  iiKiy  l»e  defined  as  unlawful  damage  done  or  permitted 
bytlie  occupier  of  land  as  against  those  having  reversionary 
interests  in  it.  An  account  of  the  law  of  waste  does  not 
pertain  to  the  law  of  torts,  but  is  a  branch  of  the  law  of  pro- 
perty, and  in  particular  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant :  for 
the  obligations  of  the  occupier  to  the  reversioner  are  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  the  proprietary  or  contractual  relation  existing 
between  them  in  the  particular  case,  and  cannot  be  profitably 
considered  in  a  general  account  of  the  law  of  torts. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  second  class  of  injuries  to  rever- 
sionary interests — -viz.  tlmsp  tyjiipli  a.rp  pf^mim't.f.prl  not  by  the 
occupier,  but  by  strangess.  These  injuries^  are  governed  by 
general  principleswhich  propSThr-p^fFalTrto  the  law  of  torts. 
The  question,  therefore,  which  we  have  now  to  consider  is 
this  :  In  what  circumstances  will  an  action  lie  at  the  suit  of 
a  reversioner  for  an  act  done  in  respect  of  the  land  by  a 
stranger  who  is  not  in  possession  of  it  ? 

2.  A  reversioner  may  sue  for  any  trespass,  nuisance,  dis-  Reversioner 
turbance  of  servitudes,  or  wrongful  damage  if,  and  only  if,  jx-i-jnanent 
it  actually  affects  his  reversionary  interest ;    and  in  general  i"j^'i"y  only- 
this  is  so  only  if  the  effects  of  the  injury  so  committed  are 
permanent.     None  of  these  wrongs  is  per  se  a  wrong  against 
the  reversioner  or  actionable  at  his  suit.     It  is  necessary  for 
him  in  every  case  to  prove  not  merely  that  such  a  wrong  has 
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been  committed,  but  also  that  his  reversionary  interest  has 
been  actually  affected  by  it,  so  that  it  is  a  wrong  against  him 
and  not  merely  against  the  possessor.  There  is  more  than  one 
way  in  which  a  reversionary  interest  may  be  so  affected,  but 
in  general  it  is  affected  only  by  reason  of  the  permanence  of 
the  consequences  of  the  wrongful  act.  Temporary  conse-, 
quences  give,  a  cause  of  action  only  to  the  occupier ;  per- 
manent consequences  give  a  cause  of  action  both  to  him  and 
to  the  reversioner.  Consequences  are  permanent  in  this  sense 
if  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will  continue  to  affect 
the  land,  even  after  the  interest  of  the  reversioner  has  become 
an  interest  in  possession. 

In  Rust  V.  Victoria  Graving  Dock  ^  it  is  said  by  Cotton,  L.J. : 
"It  is  an  undoubted  general  rule  that  a  reversioner  or  other 
parson  who  has  nob  an  interest  in  possession  in  the  land  cannot 
recover  any  damages  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  injury  to  the 
land  is  of  a  permanent  character,  and  will  be  injurious  to  the 
land  when  his  estate  comes  into  possession."  So  in  Shelf er 
V.  City  of  London  Electric  Lighting  Co.^  Lindley,  L.  J.,  says : 
"  The  common  law  decisions  show  that  an  action  by  a  rever- 
sioner for  an  injury  to  his  reversion  will  lie  if  he  can  prove 
actual  damage  to  his  reversion,  or  as  some  express  it,  an 
injury  of  such  permanent  nature  as  to  be  necessarily  injurious 
tj  his  reversion."  Accordingly  a  mere  trespass,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  physical  injury  to  the  land,  is  not  actionable 
at  the  suit  of  a  reversioner,  even  though  committed  under  a 
claim  to  a  right  of  way  ;  ^  neither  is  a  temporary  nuisance, 
such  as  noise  or  smoke,  which  causes  no  enduring  physical 
harm  to  the  property.^  It  is  otherwise,  however,  if  permanent 
physical  harm  is  done,  whether  by  way  of  trespass,  nuisance, 
or  otherwise  :  as,  for  example,  the  destruction  of  a  building, 
the  removal  of  soil,  the  cutting  of  timber,  or  structural 
damage  done  to  a  building  by  the  removal  of  support.^ 

1  (1887)  36  Ch.D.  p.  130.  "  (1895)  1  Ch.  p.  318. 

3  Baxter  v.  Taylor  (1832)  4  B.  &  Ad.  72  ;  Cooper  v.  Crabtree  (1882) 
20  Ch.D.  589. 

«  Simpson  V.  Savage  (1856)  1  C.B.  (N.S.)  347  ;  Jojies  v.  Chappell 
(18';5)  20  Eq.  539  ;  Mott  v.  Shonlbred  (1875)  20  Eq.  22  j  3Iumford  v. 
Oxfordshire  lily.  Co.  (1856)  1  11.  &,  N.  34. 

^  Alston  V.  Scales  (1832)  9  Binu;.  3  ;  Shelfer  v.  City  of  London  Electric 
Lvjhting  Co.  (1895)  1  Cli,  287  ;    Tucker  v.  Neuman  (1839)  11  A,  &  E. 
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3.  Ill  applying  this  rule  we  must  be  careful  uot  to  con-  J^nnaiK  nt 
found  a  permanent  injury  with  a  continuing  one.  A  per-  ■:i-"|V'.'"'.'jiii- 
manent  injury  is  a  completed  wrong  the  consequences  of  dlstinf^'uisIicJ. 
which  will  endure  until  the  interest  of  the  reversioner  has 
fallen  into  possession,  and  for  which  accordingly  he  has  a 
present  right  of  action — e.g.  the  destruction  of  a  building  on 
land  in  the  possession  of  the  plaintiff's  tenant.  A  continuing 
injury,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  which  is  still  in  process  of 
being  committed — e.g.  a  nuisance  caused  by  the  smoke  or 
noise  of  a  factory.  We  have  already  seen  that  even  the 
occupier  himself  cannot  recover  damages  for  the  future  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  continuing  injury,  howsoever  probable 
that  continuance  may  be.^  He  recovers  damages  only  for 
the  past ;  and  if  the  wrong  continues,  be  may  sue  a  second 
time  on  a  new  cause  of  action  thus  arising.  Since  this  is  the 
case  with  the  occupier,  a  fortiori  it  is  so  with  the  reversioner 
also.  He  must  wait  until  his  interest  falls  into  possession, 
and  then,  if  the  injury  still  continues,  he  will  have  his  action. 
Nor  does  anything  turn  upon  the  degree  of  probability  of  its 
continuance.  Whether  probable  or  improbable,  he  cannot 
sue  for  prospective  damage  any  more  than  the  occupier 
himself  can. 
4.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  rule  as  to  the  necessity  Keversiuncr 

of  permanent  damage,  a  reversioner  may  sue  for  any  continu-  "^'^^^  ™^  ^" 

^,    .  .      ,    ^  -  f  •      •  prevent  pre- 

ing  mjury  which  py  virtue  of  the  law  of  prescription  will  by  scnptive 

its  continuance  prejudicially  affect  his  reversionary  interest  "S^its. 

i~n  the"  Ian5n5y"creating  or  destroying  a  servitude  in  relation 

thereto.     On^^is  principle  it  has  been  repeatedly  decided 

that  a  reversioner  may  sue  for  an  obstruction  to  ancient  lights 

or  for  interference  with  a  right  of  way.'^     The  operation  of 

40  ;  Rust  V.  Victoria  Graving  Dock  (1887)  36  Ch.D.  113.  In  excep- 
tional cases,  however,  even  a  temporary  distiu:bance  of  possession 
maj'  amount  to  an  injury  to  the  reversion,  as  in  Bell  v.  Midland  Ely. 
Co.  (1861)  10  C.B.  (N.S.)  287,  in  which  the  royalties  payable  by  a 
tenant  to  his  landlord  were  diminished  by  the  wrongful  disturbance  of 
a  right  of  way  appurtenant  to  the  land. 

•^  Save  when  damages  are  awarded  in  substitution  for  an  injunction 
as  the  price  of  the  legalisation  of  future  continuance.     Supra,  s.  38(9). 

'  Jesser  v.  Gifford  (1767)  4  Burr.  2141  ;  Metropolitan  Association 
V.  Fetch  (1858)  5  C.B.  (N.S.)  504;  Shadwell  v.  Hutchinson  (1831) 
2  B,  Si.  Ad.  97  ;   Mott  v.  Shoolbred  (1875)  20  Eq.  22  ;   Kidgill  v.  Moor 
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the  rule  depends  on  the  law  of  prescription.  If  by  that  law 
the  act  complained  of  will  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
plaintif!  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  not  in  present 
occupation  of  the  land,  then  he  has  a  right  of  action  given 
him  by  which  he  can  protect  himself  against  this  mischief. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  he  is  nob  in  possession 
will  by  the  law  of  prescription  prevent  any  prejudice  accruing 
to  him,  he  has  no  present  right  of  action.^  A  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  scope  and  application  of  this  rule,  therefore, 
pertains  to  the  law  of  prescription  rather  than  to  that  of 
torts,  and  would  here  be  out  of  place. ^ 


I 
I 


(1850)  9  C.B.  3G4.  The  reasoning  in  several  of  these  cases  is  un- 
satisfactory owing  to  the  fact  that  insufficient  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  distinction  between  the  present  rule  as  to  the  effect  of  pre- 
scriptive rights  and  the  rule  already  considered  as  to  the  necessity 
of  permanent  damage. 

8  See,  for  example,  Baxter  v.  Taylor  (1832)  4  B.  &  Ad.  72  ;  Mutt 
V.  Shoolbred  (1875)  20  Eq.  22. 

»  See  Gale  on  Easements,  pp.  192-200,  pp.  550-556,  7th  ed.  ■ 


CHAPTER  X 
CONVERSION  AND  OTHER  INJURIES  TO  CHATTELS 

§  97.    History  of  the  Action  of  Trover 

1 .  Tjie  wrong  of  conversion  is  so  dependent  for  a  due  under- 
standing of  its  true  nature  and  incidents  upon  a  knowledge  of 
its  origin  and  historical  development,  that  before  attempting 
any  systematic  exposition  of  the  present  law  it  is  necessary  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  mode  in  w^hich  it  has  come  into  existence. 

2.  If  we  seek  for  a  definition  of  this  wrong,  we  may  find  it  ckm version 
in  the  form  of  declaration  provided  for  the  action  of  trover  by  defined, 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852.^  By  this  enactment 
the  form  of  the  action  was  brought  into  harmony  with  its  true 
scope  and  purpose  by  the  abolition  of  the  old  fictitious  allega- 
tions on  which  it  was  based  ;  and  a  new  form  of  declaration 
was  provided,  in  which  it  was  simply  alleged  that  "  the 
defendant  converted  to  his  own  use,  or  wrongfully  deprived 
the  plaintiff  of  the  use  and  possession  of  the  plaintiff's  goods." 
This  is  the  essence  of  the  matter.  The  wrong  of  conversion 
consists  in  any  act  of  wilful  interference  with  a  chattel,  done 
without  lawful  justification,  whereby  any  person  entitled 
tjiereto  is  deprived  of  the  use  and  possession  of  it. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  m  whicJi  one  man  mav  Three  modes 
deprive  another  of  his  property,  and  so  be  guilty  of  a  conver-  conversion. 
sion  and  liablein  an  action  of  trover — (1)  by  wrongly  taJdug 
it,  (2)  by  wrongly  detaining  it,  and  (3)  by  wrongly  disposing 
of  it..  In  the  first  case  the  wrongdoer  acquires  a  possession 
which  is  wrongful  ab  initio.  In  the  second  he  acquires 
possession  rightfully  but  retains  it  wrongfully.  In  the  third 
case  he  neither  takes  it  wrongfully  nor  detains  it,  but  so  acts 
that  it  is  lost  to  the  true  owner.  Now,  although  in  modern 
law  the  term  conversion  covers  all  these  three  cases,  it  was 

1  15  &  16  Vict.,  c.  76,  s.  49,  and  Sclied.  B, 
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originally  limited  to  the  third  of  them.  To  convert  goods 
meant  to  dispose  of  them,  to  make  away  with  them,  to  deal 
with  them  in  such  a  way  that  neither  owner  nor  wrongdoer 
has  any  further  possession  of  them  :  for  example,  by  con- 
suming them,  or  by  destroying  them,  or  by  selhng  them,  or 
otherwise  delivering  them  to  some  third  person.  Merely  to 
talic  another's  goods,  however  wrongfully,  was  not  to  convert 
them.  Merely  to  detain  them  in  defiance  of  the  owner's  title 
was  not  to  convert  them.  Money  was  converted  to  the  use 
of  the  thief  when  it  was  spent  by  him  ;  food,  when  it  was 
eaten  ;  jewels,  when  they  were  pawned  or  sold.  The  fact 
that  conversion  in  its  modern  sense  includes  all  three  modes 
in  which  a  man  may  be  wrongfully  deprived  of  his  goods, 
and  not  one  mode  only,  is  the  outcome  of  a  process  of  historical 
development  whereby,  by  means  of  legal  fictions  and  other 
devices,  the  action  of  trover  was  enabled  to  extend  its  limits 
and  appropriate  the  territories  that  rightly  belonged  to  other 
and  earlier  forms  of  action. 
Trespass,  3.  Corresponding  to   these   three   modes   of   wrongful   de- 

tktmuc,  and  p^.jyation  there  were  three  distinct  forms  of  action  provided  by 
the  law — (1)  tresspass  de  bonis  asportatis,  for  wrongful  taking  ; 
(2)  detinue,  for  wrongful  detention  ;  and  (3)  trover,  for  wrong- 
ful conversion  (that  is  to  say,  disposal).  Of  these  three  actions, 
trover  is  the  most  recent  in  origin.  Trespass  and  detinue  date 
from  the  beginnings  of  our  legal  system,  but  trover  is  a  later 
invention.  An  early  instance — perhaps  the  earliest — occurs 
in  Y.B,  18  Ed.  IV.  23  pi.  5  :  "  In  an  action  on  the  case  the 
plaintiff  declared  how  he  bailed  certain  boxes  of  money  to  the 
defendant  to  be  safely  kept,  and  how  the  defendant  broke  them 
et  eux  cotivert  a  son  oeps."  Two  cases  of  a  similar  nature  are 
reported  in  Y.B.  20  Hen.  VII.  4  pi.  13,  and  8  pi.  18.  In  the 
thirty-third  year  of  Henry  VIII.  we  hear  of  an  "  action  on 
the  case  that  the  defendant  found  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff 
and  delivered  them  to  persons  unknown."  ^  A  similar  instance 
occurs  in  the  following  year  :  "  Action  on  the  case  that  the 
goods  of  the  plaintiff  came  to  the  defendant's  hands  (devenerunt 
ad  manus),  and  he  wasted  thcm."^  In  the  fourth  year  of 
Edward  VI.  we  find  the  action  in  its  modern  form  :  "  Action 
on  the  case  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  possession  of  such  and  such 
*  Brooke's  Abridg.  Action  sur  le  rase,  pi.  109.        '  Jhid.  pi.  103. 
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goods  ut  de  frofriis  et  ilia  perdidit  et  dej.  ilia  invenit  et  ilia  in 
usum  pro'prium  convert  it."  '^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  tliat  tliere  was  no  remedy 
at  all  for  a  conversion  before  the  invention  of  trover  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Before  this  remedy  was  heard  of,  its  work- 
was  doubtless  done  by  detinue.  For  the  defendant  in  detinue, 
charged  with  unjustly  detaining  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff,  was 
not  suffered  to  object  that  he  had  already  converted  and 
disposed  of  tliem,  and  tlierefore  that  he  no  longer  detained 
them.  In  Jo7ies  v.  Domle-'  this  very  defence  was  pleaded  in 
detinue,  and  it  was  said  by  Parke,  B.  :  "  Detinue  does  not  lie 
against  him  who  never  had  possession  of  tlie  chattel,  but  does 
lie  against  him  who  once  had  but  has  improperly  parted  with 
the  possession  of  it."  So  in  Reeve  v.  Palmer^  it  is  said  :  "  All 
the  authorities  from  the  most  ancient  time  show  that  it  is  no 
answer  to  an  action  of  detinue,  when  a  demand  is  made  for  the 
redelivery  of  the  chattel,  to  say  that  the  defendant  is  unable  to 
comply  with  the  demand  bj  reason  of  his  own  breach  of  duty." 
This  being  so,  it  is  clear  that  detinue  was  available  as  a  remedy 
for  wrongful  conversion  as  well  as  for  wrongful  detainer. 
Why,  then,  was  the  new  remedy  of  trover  invented  ?  The  Reasons  for 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  detinue  was  an  exceed-  *{  trover  *"'" 
ingly  unsatisfactory  form  of  action,  for  the  defendant  had  the 
right  of  defending  himself  by  wager  of  law^  a  form  of  licensed 
perjury  which  reduced  to  impotence  all  proceedings  in  which 
it  was  allowable.  The  ingenuity  of  pleaders,  therefore,  was 
devoted  to  avoiding  all  forms  of  action  in  which  wager  of  law 
was  admitted,  and  to  inventing  other  forms  of  action  which 
should  take  their  place,  and  in  which  a  plaintiff  might  have 
the  benefit  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  Hence  the  action  of 
trover  as  a  remedy  for  conversion.  Conversion  came  to  be 
treated  for  the  first  time  as  an  independent  wrong — a  quasi-  * 
trespass,  to  be  sued  for  in  a  special  form  of  trespass  on  the 
case.  It  was  no  longer  treated  as  a  mere  incident  of  a  wrong- 
ful detention,  to  be  sued  for  in  the  action  of  detinue.  For 
trespass  on  the  case  led  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury  on  a  plea  of 
not  guilty,  and  a  plaintiff  might  hope  for  justice  ;  but  detinue 
led  to  nothing  but  defeat  by  the  defendant's  wager  at  law. 

*  Brooke's  Abridg.  Action  fiiir  le  case,  pi.  113. 

5  (1841)  9  M.  &  W.  19.  «  (1858)  5  C.B.  (N.S.)  at  p.  91. 
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Just  as  indebitatus  assumfsit  was  substituted  for  debt,  so 
trover  was  substituted  for  detinue. 
The  form  of  4.  The  declaration  in  trover  was  simply  a  variant  of  the 
in  trover.  declaration  in  detinue,  the  only  material  difference  being  that 
in  trover  the  defendant  was  charged  with  wrongly  converting 
the  property  to  his  own  use,  while  in  detinue  he  was  charged 
with  unjustly  detaining  it.  Detinue  was  of  two  kinds,  dis- 
tinguished as  detinue  sur  bailment  and  detinue  sur  trover. 
The  former  was  the  appropriate  remedy  when  the  property  had 
come  to  the  defendant's  hands  by  a  bailment  or  contract 
between  the  parties.  The  latter,  or  detinue  sur  trover — 
which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  action  of  trover  itself 
— ^was  appropriate  when  the  defendant  had  found  the  goods, 
or  indeed  had  come  by  them  in  any  other  fashion  save  by 
contract  with  their  owner.  These  allegations  of  bailment  or 
finding  were,  however,  immaterial  and  untraversable.'  It 
mattered  nothing  in  what  manner  the  defendant  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  property.  Indeed,  the  older  mode  of 
pleading  was  to  make  no  allegation  in  the  matter,  save  that 
the  goods  of  the  plaintiff  had  come  to  the  defendant's  hands 
(devenerunt  ad  manus)  and  were  unjustly  detained  by  him. 
In  Y.B.  33  Hen.  VI.  27  pi.  12  we  find  an  action  of  detinue 
sur  trover  in  which  the  specific  allegation  of  finding  (declara- 
tion per  inventionem)  is  criticised  as  a  novelty.  The  only 
issues  were  whether  the  goods  were  the  property  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  whether  the  defendant  unjustly  detained 
them. 

The  action  of  trover  and  conversion  was  modelled  upon  that 
of  detinue  sur  trover.     The  plaintiff  alleged  in  his  declaration 

(1 )  that  he  was  possessed  of  certain  goods  ut  de  bonis  fropriis  ; 

(2)  that  he  casually  lost  them,  and  that  the  defendant  found 
them  ;  and  (3)  that  the  defendant  did  not  restore  them,  but 
wrongfully  converted  them  to  his  own  use.  As  in  detinue, 
so  in  trover,  this  second  allegation  as  to  losing  and  finding  was 
in  most  cases  a  mere  fiction  ;  in  any  case  it  was  immaterial 
and  untraversable.  Nor  was  it  ever  essential.  The  plaintiff 
might  have  alleged  a  bailment  instead  of  a  loss  and  finding, 

'  Brooke's  Abridf^.  Detimie,  \)\.  .50  ;  Gledstane  v.  Hewitt,  1  C.  &  J. 
.50.'>  ;  Cliitly's  I*lc;uliii;ir,  I.  138,  7t  li  cd.  For  tJic  form  of  declaration 
see  Chitty's  I'leadijigs,  II.  428. 
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thus  modelling  his  declaration  on  detinue  sur  bailment  instead 
of  on  detinue  sur  trover.  In  Gumbleton  v.  Grafton^  such  a 
declaration  in  trover  was  objected  to,  but  held  good.  Or  a 
general  allegation  of  devenerunt  ad  manus  defendentis  would 
have  been  good  enough.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
action  of  trover  was  specially  or  originally  designed  to  meet 
the  case  of  an  actual  loss  and  finding.  The  allegation  of  loss 
and  finding  was  from  the  beginning  merely  a  form  of  pleading 
imitated  from  the  action  of  detinue. 

5.  Such,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  action  of  trover,  and  Extension 
so  far  as  we  have  gone  with  the  story  the  matter  stands  thus  :  "^  th«  scope 
there  are  three  modes  in  which  a  man  may  be  deprived  of  his 
property,  and  three  corresponding  forms  of  action  provided  for 

his  relief.  If  his  property  is  wrongfully  taken,  he  may  sue  in 
trespass  ;  if  it  is  wrongfully  detained,  he  may  sue  in  detinue  ; 
and  if  it  is  wrongfully  converted,  he  may  sue  either  in  detinue, 
as  was  the  older  practice,  or  in  trover  in  accordance  with  the 
new.  No  sooner,  however,  has  trover  become  thus  estab- 
lished than  it  begins  to  extend  its  boundaries,  and  it  very 
rapidly  succeeds  in  appropriating  almost  the  whole  territory 
both  of  trespass  and  of  detinue.  It  becomes  a  universal 
remedy  applicable  in  all  cases  in  which  a  plaintiff  has  been 
deprived  of  his  goods,  whether  by  way  of  taking,  by  way  of 
detention,  or  by  way  of  conversion  in  its  proper  and  original 
sense.  In  every  case  of  wrongful  taking  the  plaintiff  might 
elect  between  trespass  and  trover,  and  in  every  case  of 
detention  he  might  elect  between  detinue  and  trover.  We 
have  now  to  sec  how  this  extension  was  effected. 

6.  Conversion  by  Detention  :     Trover  and  Detinue.     It   is  donvorsion 
clear  that  a  mere  detention  is  not  a  conversion  in  the  original  ''•^'  dftontion. 
sense.     Just  as  a  man  cannot  both  eat  his  cake  and  have  it. 

so  he  cannot  convert  another's  goods  to  his  own  use  and  at  the 
same  time  detain  them.  Nevertheless  it  was  settled  at  an 
early  date  in  the  history  of  trover  that  a  neglect  or  refusal  to 
deliver  up  a  chattel,  after  demand  made,  is  evidence  of  a  con- 
version— evidence,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  defendant  has 
already  made  away  with  the  property  and  therefore  cannot 
and  does  not  restore  it.  Moreover,  this  evidence  was  received 
as  sufficient  and  conclusive  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  that 
8  Cro.  Eliz.  781. 
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the  failure  to  deliver  was  justified.  The  defendant  was  not 
suffered  to  prove  that,  although  he  had  unlawfully  refused  to 
deliver  up  the  property,  he  had  not  converted  it  but  still 
retained  it.  Juries  were  directed  as  a  matter  of  law  to  find  a 
conversion  on  proof  of  demand  and  refusal  without  lawful 
justification.  Blackstone,^  speaking  of  a  finder  of  goods,  says, 
"  He  must  not  convert  them  to  his  own  use,  which  the  law 
presumes  him  to  do  if  he  refuses  to  restore  them  to  the  owner." 
So  in  Alexander  v.  Southey  ^°  Best,  J.,  says  :  "  An  unqualified 
refusal  is  almost  always  conclusive  evidence  of  a  conversion." 
So  in  Coke's  Reports  :  ^^  "  If  A  brings  an  action  on  the  case 
against  B  upon  trover  and  conversion  of  plate,  jewels,  &c., 
and  the  defendant  pleads  not  guilty,  now  it  is  good  evidence 
prima  facie  to  prove  a  conversion  that  the  plaintiff  re- 
quested the  defendant  to  deliver  them  and  he  refused,  and 
therefore  it  shall  be  presumed  that  he  has  converted  them 
to  his  use."  ^^ 

So  soon  as  this  rule  has  been  established,  it  is  clear  that 
trover  has  passed  beyond  its  original  scope,  and  has  become 
concurrent  with  detinue.  These  two  forms  of  action  have  now 
become  alternative  remedies  ;  every  detention  after  demand 
made  is  now  become  a  constructive  or  fictitious  conversion 
— a  conversion  in  law,  though  not  in  fact^^ — on  which  the 
plaintiff  may  bring  his  action  of  trover  if  he  will,  and  so  avoid 
the  disadvantages  inherent  in  detinue. 

Detention  This  doctrine  that  a  detention  after  demand  is  merely 

not  now  mere       .  ,  -.  •  j        •  •        -i.     ^£:    •       £^ 

evidence  of     evidence  of  a  conversion,  and  not  a  conversion  itself,  is  often 

conversion,      get  forth  as  a  subsisting  rule  of  law  even  at  the  present  day. 

"  The  mere  fact,"  it  is  said,^*  "  of  a  refusal  in  answer  to  a 

demand  is  never  of  itself  a  conversion,  though  it  may  be  very 

strong  evidence  of  it."     Now  that  its  historical  basis  has 

3  Comm.  ill.  153.  i"  (1821)  5  B.  &  Aid.  p.  250.  "  X.  5Gb. 

12  See,  for  what  is  perhaps  the  earliest  case  in  which  the  rule  was 
laid  down,  Eason  v.  Newman,  Cro.  Eliz.  495. 

"  In  Alexander  v.  SniUhey  (5  B.  &  Aid.  247)  ;  Abbott,  C.  J.,  says : 
"  Perkins  v.  S)nith  and  Stephens  v.  Elwall  were  both  cases  of  actual 
conversion  by  servants  in  disposing  of  goods  the  property  of  others  to 
their  master's  use  ;  but  here  the  question  is  whether  the  refusal  of  the 
servants  to  deliver  the  goods  in  question  amounts  to  a  conversion  of  the 
property.  This,  therefore,  is  the  case  of  a  conversion  arising  hy  con- 
stracliun  uf  laiv.''  '*  Clerk  and  Lindscll's  Toris,  p.  248,  51h  cd. 
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disappeared  and  been  forgotten,  however,  such  a  statement  is 
merely  a  source  of  complexity  and  confusion.  It  is  necessary 
to  acknowledge  frankly  that  the  term  conversion  is  now  used 
in  a  wide  sense  to  mean  any  act  by  which  another  person  in 
deprived  of  his  property,  and  that  to  detain  property  withou. 
lawful  justification  is  a  conversion  of  it,  no  less  than  to 
destroy  it  or  to  make  away  with  it.  There  is  no  reason  for 
retaining  in  our  modern  law  a  distinction  Avhich  was  in  it;: 
origin  merely  a  pleader's  device  to  justify  the  use  of  trover 
instead  of  detinue.  Even  in  comparatively  early  times  we 
find  Judges  prepared  to  rationalise  the  law  in  this  respect, 
and  to  eliminate  the  fictitious  elements  from  the  law  of  trover. 
Thus,  in  Baldivin  v.  Cole^^  Holt,  C.J.,  says,  "  The  very  denial 
of  goods  to  him  that  has  a  right  to  demand  them  is  an  actual 
conversion,  and  not  only  evidence  of  it  as  has  been  holden." 
This  view,  however,  did  not  prevail,  although  there  was 
much  conflict  on  the  point. ^^ 

Notwithstanding  this  extension  of  the  original  scope  of  Negligent 
trover,  there  remained  even  to  the  last  one  respect  in  which  pi^j^ttels  not 
the  action  of  detinue  was  of  wider  application.  Detinue  was  conversion. 
available  not  only  when  there  was  a  real  detention  of  a  chattel 
{i.e.  a  refusal  to  deliver  it,  while  it  still  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion or  power  of  the  defendant),  but  also  where  the  defendant 
was  unable  by  his  own  fault  to  make  delivery,  whether  this 
fault  consisted  in  a  wilful  act  of  wrongful  disposition  or  in 
mere  negligence  leading  to  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  chattel. 
Thus,  a  bailee  who  negligently  allowed  the  goods  to  be  stolen 
from  him,  or  to  be  destroyed  while  in  his  possession,  could 
be  sued  in  detinue  as  for  the  detention  of  them.^'^  But 
he  could  not  be  sued  in  trover  as  for  a  conversion,  for  there 
was  no  conversion  unless  he  had  wilfully  disposed  of  the 
property  (as  by  delivering  it  to  another  person)  or  unless 
he  refused  to  deliver  it  on  request  while  he  still  had  it  in  his 
possession. ^^ 

7.  Conversion  hy  Taking  :    Trover  and  Tresjyass.    We  have 

15  6  Mod.  212. 

i«  Sec  Eason  v.  Newman,  Cro.  Eliz.  495  ;  Wilson  v.  Chambers,  Cro. 
Car.  262  ;  Mires  v.  Solehmj,  2  Mod.  242  ;  10  Co.  Rep.  56b  ;  I  sack  v. 
Clarke,  1  Rolle  126. 

I''  J  ones  V.  Dowle  (1841)  9  M.  &  W.  19  ;  Reeve  v.  Palmer  (1858) 
5  C.B.  (N.S.)  84.  i«   Williams  v.  Gesse  (1837)  3  Biiag.  N.C.  849. 
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Conversion  now  seeii  liow  the  new  remedy  of  trover  was  extended  to  cover 
^  ^  ^'  the  ground  of  detinue,  and  it  remains  to  notice  the  process  by 
which  it  became  concurrent  with  trespass  de  bonis  asfortatis 
also.  The  allegations  of  loss  and  finding  being  immaterial  and 
untraversable,  it  mattered  nothing  in  what  way  the  property 
came  to  the  defendant's  hands.  Whether  it  was  by  bailment, 
or  by  finding,  or  by  tortious  taking  was  irrelevant,  if  an  actual 
or  constructive  conversion  could  be  proved.  Therefore,  when 
goods  were  taken  and  converted,  the  plaintiff  had  an  election 
either  to  sue  in  trespass  for  the  taking,  or,  waiving  the  trespass, 
to  sue  in  trover  for  the  conversion.  This  was  settled,  not 
indeed  without  difficulty,  in  the  case  of  BisJiop  v.  Viscountess 
Montagu  :  ^^  "  Although  trespass  lies,  yet  he  may  have  this 
action  if  he  will,  for  he  hath  his  election  to  bring  either."  So 
in  Kinaston  v.  Moore  :  '^^  "  The  losing  is  but  a  surmise  and 
not  material,  for  the  defendant  may  take  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  plaintiff  or  any  other  who  may  give  sufficient  evidence  ; 
and  although  he  take  it  as  a  trespass,  yet  the  other  may  charge 
him  in  an  action  upon  the  case  on  a  trover  if  he  will."  In 
Cooper  V.  Chitty'^^  Lord  Mansfield  says  of  the  action  of  trover  : 
"  In  form  it  is  a  fiction,  in  substance  a  remedy  to  recover  the 
value  of  personal  chattels  wrongly  converted  by  another  to 
his  own  use.  The  form  supposes  the  defendant  may  have  come 
lawfully  into  the  possession  of  the  goods.  The  action  lies  and 
has  been  brought  in  many  instances  where  in  truth  the 
defendant  has  got  the  possession  lawfully.  When  the  de- 
fendant takes  them  wrongfully  and  by  trespass,  the  plaintiff, 
if  he  thinks  fit  to  bring  this  action,  waives  the  trespass  and 
admits  the  possession  to  have  been  lawfully  gotten."  So  it 
has  been  said  :  "  Whenever  trespass  for  taking  goods  will 
lie — that  is,  where  they  are  taken  wrongfully — trover  will 
also  lie."22 

When  trover  is  thus  brought  for  what  is  in  truth  a  trespass, 
the  unlawful  taking  is  itself  sufficient  and  conclusive  proof  of 
a  conversion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  amounts  in  itself  to  a 
sufficient  constructive  conversion  to  enable  the  action  to  be 

>«  Cro.  Eliz.  824,  Cro.  Jac.  50.  20  Oo.  Car.  89. 

-'  1  Ikirr.  p.  .31. 

22  Wilhmhnm  v.  Svnw,  2  Wins.  8aiind.  47aa  ;  sec  filso  Chitty'.s 
ina-AiXw^,  1.  172,  7th  cd. 
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maintained  witliout  any  further  proof  that  the  defendant 
converted  the  goods  in  fact.  He  who  wrongfully  took 
another's  goods  would  not  be  permitted  to  deny  that  he  had 
also  converted  them  ;  and  he  was  in  the  same  position  in 
this  respect  as  he  who  detained  them  after  a  request.  Nor 
was  any  request  of  restoration  needed  when  the  taking  was 
unlawful.  It  was  only  when  a  defendant  came  lawfully  into 
possession  of  the  property  that  a  demand  and  refusal  was  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  right  of  suing  in  trover.  Thus 
it  is  said  :-^  "  Where  the  possession  is  lawful,  the  plaintiff  must 
show  a  demand  and  refusal  to  make  a  conversion.  But  if 
the  possession  was  tortious,  as  if  the  defendant  takes  away 
the  plaintiff's  hat,  there  the  very  taking  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  conversion." 

Had  the  law  developed  logically  it  would  have  maintained 
to  the  end  the  position  that  an  unlawful  taking  is  merely 
evidence  of  a  conversion,  just  as  an  unlawful  detention  is. 
This,  however,  was  not  so.  At  an  early  period  we  find  it 
said  without  scruple  or  qualification  that  a  tortious  taking 
is  a  conversion,^*  although  to  this  day  we  continue  to  say 
of  a  tortious  detainer  that  it  is  merely  evidence  of  a  conversion. 
This  is  an  obvious  lapse  both  from  the  history  and  the  logic 
of  the  matter.  If  we  use  the  term  conversion  in  its  original 
and  strict  sense,  it  is  clear  that  neither  a  taking  nor  a  deten- 
tion is  anything  more  than  evidence  ;  each  amounts  at  the 
most  to  a  constructive  conversion,  a  conversion  in  law 
though  not  in  fact.  While  if  we  adopt  the  wider  sense,  and 
mean  by  conversion  any  deprivation  of  property,  it  is  clear 
that  both  a  taking  and  a  detention  are  actual  conversions 
if  there  is  no  lawful  justification  for  them,  and  that  there 
is  no  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  them.  To  say 
that  taking  is  a  conversion,  but  that  detention  is  merely 
evidence  of  one,  is  to  use  the  term  conversion  in  two 
diverse  senses,  its  old  and  its  new  ;  it  is  to  retain  the  old 
historical  theory  of  trover  in  one  case,  and  to  abandon  it 
in  the  other.^^ 

23  3  Salk.  365.        "*  See,  for  example,  Bruen  v.  Roe,  1  Sid.  264. 

"'•  There  is  one  decision  — viz.  Fuuldes  v.  Willoughhy  (1841)  8  M.  & 
\V.  540 — which  is  in  conflict  with  the  proposition  that  every  wrong- 
ful taking  of  a  chattel  amounts  to  a  conversion  of  it.     It  is  there  laid 
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8.  Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  trover  and  of  its  relations 
to  the  earlier  actions  of  trespass  and  detinue.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  systematically  the  modern  law  of  conversion. 


§  98.   Conversion  defined 

Conversion  1.  A  conversion  is  the  act  of  wilfully  interfering  with  any 

in  general.       chattel,   without   lawful   justification,    whereby   any   person 

entitled  thereto  is  deprived  of  the  possession  of  it. 

2.  In  order  to  amount  to  conversion  the  act  done  with 

down  that  a  wrongful  taking  is  not  a  conversion  (although  it  is,  of 

course,  a  trespass)  unless  it  is  done  with  the  intent  to  deny  the  plaintiff's 

title  to  the  property,  and  so  amounts  to  the  setting-up  of  an  adverse 

claim  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  or  some  third  person.     "  It  has 

never  yet  been  held,"  it  is  said  in  the  judgment  of  Abinger,  C.B., 

"  that  the  single  act  of  removal  of  a  chattel,  independent  of  any  claim 

over  it  either  in  favour  of  the  party  himself  or  any  one  else,  amounts 

to  a  conversion  of  the  chattel."     The  facts  of  the  case  were  that  the 

''■■      defendant   wrongfully   removed   from    his   ferry-boat   certain    horses 

belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  and  turned  them  loose  on  shore,  whereby 

they   were   ultimately  lost   to    the   plaintiff.     It  was  held  that  the 

plaintiff  had  no  cause  of  action  in  trover,  but  ought  to  have  sued 

in  trespass.     As  to  this  case  the  following  observations  may  be  made. 

(a)  The  distinction  thus  drawn  between  a  cause  of  action  in  trespass 

de  bonis  asportatis  and  a  cause  of  action  in  trover  was  a  novelty 

in  the  law,  being  unsupported,  it  is  believed,  by  any  previous 

decision.     All  the  older  authorities  are  to  the  effect  that  in  case 

of  tortious  asportation,   trover  and  trespass  are  alternative 

remedies. 

(h)  The  suggestion  that  every  conversion  involves  a  denial  of  the 

plaintiff's  title  and  the  setting  up  of  an  adverse  claim  on  behalf 

of  the  defendant  or  some  third  party  is  inconsistent  with  later 

cases  such  as  Hiort  v.  Bott  (1874)  L.R.  9  Ex.  86,  in  which 

the  defendant  was  lield  liable  in  trover  for  causing  the  loss  of 

property   througli   intermeddling   witli   it,   although   his   sole 

object  in  so  doing  was  to  reslore  it  to  the  plaintiff  himself. 

(c)  Even  if  this  distinction  between  trover  and  trespass  formerly 

existed,   there  is  no  reason,  now  that  forms  of  action   are 

abolished,  for  perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  it  in  the  law 

of   conversion.     It  never   was   more   than   a   technicality   of 

pleading.     Any  wrongful  asportation  of  chattels  resvdting  in 

the  loss  of  them  to  the  plaintiff  admittedly  gave  a  cause  of 

action  for  the  value  of  them,  and  there  is  no  reason  at  the 

present  day  why  this  cause  of  action,  even  if  formerly  trespass 

exclusively,  should  not  now  be  included  witliin  the  definition 

of  conversion. 
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respect  to  the  chattel  must  have  been  one  of  wilful  and  wrong-  No  conver- 
I'ul  interference.     He  who  so  interferes  with  a  chattel  acts  at  '^■'"■V  y^'^HP"'' 

.  willul 

his  own  risk,  and  if  the  loss  of  the  chattel  docs  in  fact  (whether  micrtcrencc. 

intended  or  not)  result  from  his  act  he  is  liable  for  the  value 

of  it  in  an  action  of  trover.     In  the  absence,  however,  of  a 

wilful  and  wrongful  interference  there  is  no  conversion,  even 

if  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  the  chattel  is  lost  or 

destroyed.     Thus,  a  carrier  or  other  bailee  who  by  accident 

loses  the  goods  intrusted  to  him  was  by  the  old  practice  not 

liable  in  trover,  but  merely  in  detinue,  case,  or  assumpsit.^ 

But  if  he  wrongfully  and  mistakenly  delivered  the  chattel  to 

the  wrong  person,  or  refused  to  deliver  it  to  the  right  person, 

he  could  be  sued  as  for  a  conversion.     This  distinction  is  not 

a  mere  matter  of  form  or  a  technicality  of  the  old  law  of 

procedure,  but  a  subsisting  principle  of  modern  substantive 

law. 

3.  Although  a  conversion  is  necessarily  an  intentional  Mistake  no_ 
wrong  in  the  sense  already  explained,  it  need  not  be  know-  --^^"^^' 
ingly  wrongful.  A  mistake  of  law  or  fact  is  no  defence  to 
any  one  who  intentionally  interferes  with  a  chattel.  He 
does  so  suo  'periculo,  and  takes  the  risk  of  the  existence  of  a 
sufficient  lawful  justification  for  the  act ;  and  if  it  turns  out 
that  there  is  no  justification,  he  is  just  as  responsible  in  an 
action  of  trover  as  if  he  had  fraudulently  misappropriated 
the  property.  "  Persons  deal  with  the  property  in  chattels 
or  exercise  acts  of  ownership  over  them  at  their  peril."  - 
Thus,  an  auctioneer  who  honestly  and  ignorantly  sells  and 
delivers  property  on  behalf  of  a  customer  who  has  no  title 
to  it  is  liable  for  its  value  to  the  true  owner,  even  though 
he  has  already  paid  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  his  own  client.^ 
So  in  the  leading  case  of  Hollins  v.  Foivler^  the  defendant, 
a  cotton  broker,  honestly  purchased  from  a  person  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  it  by  fraud  certain  cotton  belonging 
to  the  plaintiff,  and  forthwith  sold  and  delivered  it  to  a 
manufacturer,  receiving  merely  a  broker's  commission  on 
the  transaction.     On  being  sued  in  trover  by  the  true  owner. 

1  Williams  V.  Oessc  (1837)  3  Bing.  N.C.  849. 

2  Hollins  V.  Fowler  (1874)  L.R.  7  (^.15.  p.  639,  fcr  Cleasby,  B. 

^  Consolidated  Co.  v.  Curtis  (18!)2)  1  Q.B.  495  ;    Barker  v.  Furlong 
(1891)  2  Ch.  172.  4  (1875)  L.R.  7  H.L.  757. 
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on  his  own 
account. 


the  broker  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  have  no  defence 
and  to  be  liable  for  the  full  value  of  the  property. 

4.  If  the  defendant  has  thus  intentionally  interfered  with 
a  chj,ttel  without  lawful  justification,  and  a  loss  of  the  chattel 
does  in  tact  result  trom  the  interference,  it  is  no  defence  that 
such  a  loss  was  not  intended,  or  even  that  it  was  not  the 
natural  or  probable  result  of  the  defendant's  act.  The 
doctrine  of  remoteness  of  damage  has  no  application  to  the 
wrong  of  conversion  so  long  as  no  damages  are  claimed  beyond 
the  value  of  the  property.^  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
defendant  intended  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  property, 
or  whether  he  knew  or  ought  to  have  known  of  the  probability 
of  such  a  result,  but  merely  whether  his  wrongful  interference 
did  as  a  matter  of  fact  produce  that  result.  In  Hiort  v.  Bott^ 
the  plaintifTs,  by  a  mistake  fraudulently  induced  by  their 
own  agent,  consigned  certain  barley  to  the  defendant  which 
he  had  not  ordered,  and  they  sent  him  a  delivery  order  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  it  from  the  carrier.  The  plaintiff's 
agent  thereupon  informed  the  defendant  that  the  consign- 
ment was  a  mistake,  and  induced  him  to  indorse  and  hand 
over  the  delivery  order  to  him  (the  agent)  in  order  that  the 
goods  might  be  obtained  by  him  from  the  carrier  and  re- 
delivered to  the  plaintiffs.  The  agent  thus  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  barley,  sold  it,  and  absconded  with  the  proceeds  ; 
and  the  defendant  was  held  liable  in  trover  for  its  value. '^ 

5.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  defendant  should  haveacted 
on  his  own  account,  or  have  converted  the  goods  to  his  own 
use.  He  is  equally  liable  if  he  has  acted  on  behalf  of  some 
other  person  as  his  agent  or  servant.  In  Stephens  v.  Ehvall^ 
a  servant  was  held  liable  for  dealing  with  goods  for  his  master's 
benefit  and  under  his  master's  orders.  "  The  clerk,"  it  is  said,^ 
"  acted  under  an  unavoidable  ignorance  and  for  his  master's 
benefit  when  he  sent  the  goods  to  his  master.  But,  never- 
theless, his  acts  may  amount  to  a  conversion  ;  for  a  person  is 
guilty  of  a  conversion  who  intermeddles  with  my  property  and 


0  Supra,  s.  ,37  (13).  «  (1874)  L.R.  9  Ex.  80. 

'  Sc.d  qu.  whether  there  was  any  act  of  wrongful  mtcrfercncc  in  tliis 
f;as(!  at  alh  Is  not  an  involuntary  bailee  entitled  to  return  the  goods, 
and  does  he  ()W(^  any  duty  to  the  owner  save  one  of  reasonable  care  ? 

»  (I SIT))  4  M.  &  S.  250.  "•'  4  M.  &  8.  p.  201. 
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disposes  of  it,  and  it  is  no  answer  that  he  acted  under  authority 
from  another  who  had  himself  no  authority  to  dispose  of  it." 
Even  when  the  act  is  done  on  behalf  of  the  true  owner  and 
with  the  honest  intention  of  preserving  or  restoring  the 
property,  it  will  amount  to  a  conversion  if  done  without  lawful 
justification,  and  if  it  results  in  fact  in  a  loss  of  the  property  : 
as  if  I  find  A's  goods  which  I  wrongfully  believe  to  have  been 
lost  or  mislaid  by  him,  and  hand  them  to  B  to  take  to  A,  and 
B  misappropriates  them.^" 

6.  The  loss  or  ^priyaticm  of  __possession_suifcred  b.Y-^th£  Loss  need 
plaintiff  ^eed  not  be  permanent^  "  Conversion,"  it  has  been  ^"^^^  ^^^ 
said,^^  "  consists  in  any  tortious  act  by  which  the  defendant 
deprives  the  plaintil?  of  his  goods  either  wholly  or  but  for  a 
time."  The  duration  of  the  dispossession  is  relevant  with 
resj2ect  to  the  measure  of  damages,  but  makes  no  difference  in 
the  nature  (A  the  wi'ong.  In  Baldivin  v.  Cole^^  the  chattels 
wt'iv  wictiigl ally  t al^cii,  anS  then  tendered  again  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  Hult,  C.J.,  says,  "  Here,  if  the  plaintiff  had  received 
them  upon  the  tender,  notwithstanding  the  action  would  have 
lain  upon  the  former  conversion,  and  the  having  of  the  goods 
after  would  go  only  in  mitigation  of  the  damages." 


§  99.  Conversion  by  Taking 

1.  Every  person  is  guilty  of  a  conversion  who,  without  Every 
lawful  justification,  takes  a  chattel  out  of  the  possession  of  ^^^"j^j'^f/" 
any  one  else.     "  The  taking  and  carrying  away  of  another's  convtasion. 
goods   is  a   conversion.  .  .  .  Wherever  trespass   for  taking 
goods  will   lie  .  .  .  trover   will   also   lie."  ^     He   who   takes 
possession  of  a  chattel  is  liable  for  its  value  unless  he  restores 
it ;    and  even  if  he  does  restore  it,  he  is  liable  for  any  loss 
suffered  by  the  plaintiff  in  consequence  of  the  temporary 
dispossession.     It  is  no  defence  that  restoration  has  become 

10  Sec  also  Consolidated  Co.  v.  Curtis  (1892)  1  Q.B.  495  ;  Barker  v. 
Furlong  (1891)  2  Ch.  172  ;   Cochrane  v.  Rymill  (1879)  40  L.T.  744. 

"  Chitty's  Precedents  in  Pleading,  602,  3rd  ed. 

"  6  Mod.  212. 

^  Wilhraham  v.  Snow,  Wnis.  Saund.  II.  47,  n.  47aa.  Norman  v.  Bell 
(1831)  2  B.  &  Ad.  p.  192,  per  Parke,  J.  :  "A  plaintilT  may  always  bring 
an  action  of  trover  where  an  action  of  trespass  de  bonis  asportatis 
would  lie." 
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impossible,  even  though  no  permanent  taking  was  intended, 
and  even  though  the  impossibility  has  resulted  from  no  act 
or  default  of  the  defendant,  but  solely  through  the  loss  or 
destruction  of  the  property  by  some  inevitable  accident  or 
the  wrongful  act  of  some  third  person.  For  he  who  w^rong- 
fully  takes  possession  of  another's  ^oods  has  them  at  his  own 
risk,  and  niust  in  all  events  either  return  them  or  payjor 
them.2 
j)enial  _  ^  2.  We  have  already  considered  the  suggestion  in  Fouldes 
titk.^^"  '  ^  ^-  WillougJib>/^  that  a  taking  is  not  a  conversion  unless  it 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  plaintiff's  title  to  the  goods,  and  we 
have  seen  that  even  if  this  was  once  tlie  law  it  is  a  distinction 
which  no  longer  calls  for  any  recognition.  For  every  taking 
was  at  all  events  a  trespass,  creating  exactly  the  same  liability 
to  pay  or  restore  which  is  created  by  a  taking  which  amounted 
to  a  conversion.  The  distinction,  therefore,  related  merely  to 
the  form  of  action  and  not  to  the  substantive  law,  and  is 
accordingly  now  obsolete. 

§  100.  Conversion  by  Detention 

Detention  no  1 ,  The  detention  of  a  chattel  amounts  to  a  conversion 
imlTfTs^^'""  only  when  it  is  adverse  to  the.pwiier  or jjtlier  person  entitled 
adverse.  to  possession — that  is  to  say,  the  defendant  must  liave'  sliown 

an  intention  to  keep  the  thing  in  defiance  of  the  plaintiff.-^ 
M('T<>lv  to  l)c  in  [)()ssessii)ii  ol'  a  cliatti,']  \\illi(»ui  title  is  not  a 
conversion,  nor  indeed  is  it  a  tort  of  any  kind.  Thus,  if  a 
bailee  merely  holds  over  after  the  end  of  the  period  for  which 
the  chattel  was  bailed  to  him,  he  may  be  liable  for  a  breach 
of  contract,  but  he  is  not  guilty  of  conversion  or  of  any 
other  tort.  He  has  not  deprived  the  owner  of  the  possession, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  plaintifE  may  not  have 
the  chattel  again  whenever  he  desires  it.  So  he  who  finds 
a  chattel  lost  cannot  be  sued  for  a  conversion,  however  long 
he  keeps  it,  unless  by  refusing  to  give  it  up  or  in  some  other 
way  he  shows  an  intention  to  detain  it  adversely  to  the 
owner.     No  one  is  bound,  save  by  contract,  to  take  a  chattel 

2  Supra,  8.  98  (4). 

■•>  {1,S41)  S  M.  <t  W.  510  ;  supra,  s.  07  (7),  n.  25. 

1  Claylun  v.  Le  Roy  (lUll)  2  K.E.  1031. 
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to  the  owner  ol  it ;   his  only  obhgation  is  not  to  prevent  the 
owner  from  getting  it  when  he  comes  for  it. 

This  rule  is  not  a  mere  peculiarity  of  the  action  of  trover, 
for  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all  forms  of  action  in  tort  which 
are  based  on  the  detention  of  a  chattel.  Thus,  in  Clements  v. 
Flight,'^  it  was  applied  to  the  action  of  detinue.  There  the 
Court  distinguished  between  three  possible  meanings  of  the 
tQviii  detain  in  a  declaration  in  detinue — ^viz.,  (1)  the  mere  act 
of  having  the  goods  in  the  defendant's  possession  ;  (2)  the 
mere  omission  to  deliver,  in  the  sense  of  taking  the  goods  to 
the  -plaintiff  ;  and  (3)  the  act  of  withholding  the  goods  and 
preventing  the  plaintiff  from  obtaining  possession  of  them. 
"  We  are  satisfied  that  the  last  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  detain.  If  it  meant  the  mere  keeping  a  possession,  not 
adverse,  how  could  such  a  possession  form  the  ground  of  an 
action  ?  If  it  meant  that  the  defendant  had  omitted  and 
still  omitted  to  be  active  in  bringing  the  goods  to  the  plaintiff, 
the  action  could  not  be  maintained  without  showing  an 
obligation  by  contract  to  do  so.  We  have  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  detention  complained  of  is  an  adverse  detention."  ^ 

2.  The  usual  method  of  proving  that  a  detention  is  adverse  Demand  and 
witliin  the  moaning  of  this  rule  is  to  show  that  the  plaint iji'^''' 
(IcitKiiidcd  the  (Irlix'cry  of  the  chailcl.  and  tliar  11h'  dclfiidant 
refused  or  nculrclcd  to  coinply  with  the  demand.  "  It  is 
connuon  learning  that  where  the  goods  came  into  the  de- 
fendant's possession  by  delivery  or  finding,  the  plaintiff  must 
demand  them  and  the  defendant  refuse  to  deliver  them, 
in  order  to  constitute  a  conversion."  ^  It  is  submitted,  how- 
ever, that  demand  and  refusal  is  not  the  sole  method  in  which 
an  adverse  detention  may  be  proved.  There  may  be  cases 
in  which  the  making  of  a  demand  is  impracticable,  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  in  such  circumstances  the  owner  of 
the  goods  is  without  a  remedy.  Presumably  any  conduct  of 
the  defendant  which  shows  that  he  not  merely  possesses  the 
goods,  but  intends  to  hold  them  in  defiance  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
to  deprive  him  of  the  possession  of  them,  is  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  conversion,  even  though  there  has  been  no  formal 
demand  of  restitution.     Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 

2  (1846)  16  M.  &  W.  42.  =»  10  M.  &  W.  p.  49. 

*  Wms.  Saund.  II,  47i. 


Delay  due  to 
doubt  as  to 
title. 


Chattel 
must  be  in 
defendant's 
possession. 
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when  the  defendunb  is  in  possession  by  means  of  an  unlawful 
taking  of  the  goods  out  of  the  plaintiff's  possession,  this  is  in 
itself  a  conversion,  and  the  plaintiff  is  not  bound  to  rely  on 
the  detention  or  to  prove  by  demand  and  refusal  or  otherwise 
that  it  is  adverse.^ 

3.  Adverse  detention  does  not  necessarily  involve  any 
knowledge  of  the  plaintiff's  title.  Detention  under  an  honest 
but  mistaken  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  is  just 
as  much  a  conversion  as  a  fraudulent  purpose  to  keep  another's 
pro])er("y  is.  Where,  however,  tliere  is  a  genuine  doubt  in  the 
floiciidaiit  s  iiiiiid  as  t<i  the  ownci'ship  of  cjiattels,  a  t('in[)()i'ai'V 
and  [)i'()visi()nal  refusal  to  delivoi'  tliem  to  a  flaiuiaiif .  j^iciiiliiig 
in(]uiries  into  liis  title,,  is  justifia])l(\  and  is  iieitJier  a  cojivriskm 
no]'  any  other  kind  of  wrong.  No  person  is  bound  to  deliver 
forthwith  to  the  first  claimant  on  peril  of  being  sued  for  a 
conversion.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury 
whether  there  was  an  honest  doubt  as  to  the  title,  and  whether 
the  delay  was  reasonably  required  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  needful  inquiries.^ 

4.  A  failure  to  deliver  up  goods  on  demand  is  not  a  con- 
version if  at  the  time  of  the  demand  they  are  no  longer  in  the 
power  or  possession  of  the  defendant  :  as  when  they  are 
already  destroyed  or  consumed,  or  have  already  got  into  the 
possession  of  some  other  person.  No  one  can  convert  a  chattel 
by  refusing  to  give  it  up  when  he  no~Tonger  ha.s  it^  and  this 
is_so  even  if  it  is  due  to  liis  own  act  or  default  that  delivery 
i^s  no  longer  possiWe.'  If  by  his  own  wilful  act  he  has  already 
destroyed  or  consumed  the  property  or  disposed  of  it  to  some 
other  person,  he  is  indeed  liable  in  trover  ;  but  the  conversion 
to  be  sued  on  in  such  a  case  is  the  very  act  of  destruction, 
consumption,  or  disposal,  and  not  the  subsequent  omission  to 


^  Supra,  s.  97  (7)  ;   Wnis.  Saund.  II.  47  n. 

«  Vaughan  v.  Watt  (1840)  G  M.  &  W.  p.  497  ;  "  Tlie  learned  Judge 
was  incorrect  in  tolling  the  jury  that  the  mere  refusal  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  real  owner  was  a  conversion.  ...  It  ought  to  have 
l)ecn  loft  to  the  jury  whether  the  defendant  had  a  bona  fide  doubt  as 
to  the  title  to  the  goods,  and,  if  so,  whether  a  reasonable  time  for 
clearing  up  that  doubt  had  elapsed."  Sec  also  Alexander  v.  SoKthei/ 
(1821)  T)  n.  &  Aid.  247  ;  Pillott  v.  Wilkinson  (18G4)  3  H.  &  C.  345; 
linrrowihes  v.  Bainw  (1800)  .^  H.  &  N.  296  ;  Clayton  v.  Le  Roy  (1911) 
2  K.n.  I0:{l.  '    Willimns  v.  Cl(us:sr  (I8:{7)  3  Bing.  N.C.  849. 
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i;ivc  delivery  to  the  plaintiff.  Hieiviore  it  is  from  tlu;  date  of 
this  prior  act,  and  not  from  that  of  the  demand,  that  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  begins  to  run  in  the  defendant's 
favour.^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defendant's  inability 
to  comply  with  the  demand  is  due  not  to  any  wilful  act  of 
wrongful  interference,  but  merely  to  negligence,  as  when  the 
goods  have  been  accidentally  lost  or  destroyed  while  in  his 
possession,  he  is  not  liable  for  a  conversion  at  all  ;  not  for 
the  loss  or  destruction,  because  it  was  not  the  result 
of  any  wilful  and  wrongful  interference ;  and  not  for 
the  omission  to  deliver,  for  it  is  no  proof  in  these  circum- 
stances of  any  adverse  detention.  If  he  is  liable  at  all,  it  is 
in  an  action  for  negligence,  provided  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  goods  under  such  circumstances  that  he  owed  to  the 
owner  of  them  a  legal  duty  to  take  care  of  them.  Finally, 
if  the  goods  are  lost  or  destroyed  without  any  act  or  negligence 
of  the  defendant  at  all,  and  before  by  demand  and  refusal  or 
otherwise  his  possession  has  become  adverse  and  actionabhs 
he  is  not  liable  at  all,  either  for  a  conversion  or  on  any  otlier 
ground. 

§  1 01.   Conversion  by  Wrongful  Delivery 

Every  person  is  guiltv  oLa  conversion  who,  without  lawful  Wrongful 
justification,  deprives  a  person  of  his  goods  by  delivering  i^'^^y- 
them  to  some  one  else.  J^xamples  ot  tins  form  of  conversion 
have  been  already  considered  by  us.  Thus,  a  bailee  commits 
a  conversion  who  sells  or  pledges  the  goods  to  a  third  person. 
So  with  a  finder  of  goods  who  similarly  makes  away  with 
them.  So  an  auctioneer  who  sells  and  delivers  stolen  pro- 
perty or  property  subject  to  a  bill  of  sale  is  liable  to  the 
true  owner  or  to  the  bill-of-sale  holder,  even  though  ignorant 
of  any  such  adverse  title,  and  even  though  he  has  already 
paid  over  the  proceeds  to  his  own  client.^  So  a  purchaser 
of  goods  from  a  vendor  who  has  no  title  to  them  is  liable 
in  trover  for  their  full  value  if  he  subsequently  resells  and 
delivers  them  to  another  person.-     So  a  servant  or  agent  in 

8  Granger  v.  George  (1826)  5  B.  &  C.  149. 

'  Consdldated    Co.  v.  Curtis  (1892)  1  Q.B.  495  ;  Barker  v.  Furlong 
(1891)  2  Cli.  172  ;  Cochrane  v.  R>/miU  (1879)  40  L.T.  (N.S.)  744. 
"  Hollins  V.  Fowler  (1875)  L.R.  7  H.L.  757. 
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possession  of  goods  who  delivers  tliem  to  a  purchaser  by 
order  of  his  master  or  principal  commits  a  conversion  against 
the  true  owner. ^  "* 

§  102.  Conversion  by  Wrongful  Disposition 

dis  30fe^tio  ^'  Every  person  is  gjuilty  of  a  conversion  who,  without 

lawful  justification,  deprives  a  person  of  his  goods  bv  living 
some  other  person  a,  lawful  title  to  them.  There  are  certain 
cases  in  which  a  person  in  possession  of  goods  to  which  he 
has  no  title  can  nevertheless  efficiently,  though  wrongfully, 
so  dispose  of  them  by  sale,  pledge,  or  otherwise  that  he 
confers  a  good  title  to  them  on  some  one  else.  Any  such 
disposition  amounts  to  a  conversion  as  against  the  true  and 
original  owner,  for  by  the  creation  of  this  adverse  title  he 
has  been  deprived  of  his  property.  This  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  a  sale  in  market  overt ;  ^  with  a  wrongful 
disposition  made  by  a  mercantile  agent  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Factors  Act,  1889  ;  with  a  wrongful  disposition  made 
by  a  vendor  or  purchaser  of  goods  who  retains  or  obtains  pos- 
session of  them ;  *  and  with  any  wrongful  act  which  creates 
a  good  title  to  a  negotiable  instrument,  adverse  to  the  right  of 
the  original  owner.  In  most  of  such  cases,  indeed,  the  wrong- 
ful disposition  is  also  a  wrongful  delivery,  and  therefore  is  a 
conversion  for  that  reason  also,  but  this  coincidence  is  no 
essential. 

2.  A  mere  sale  or  other  attempted  disposition  unaccom- 
panied by  delivery  and  ineffectual  to  divest  the  plaintiff's 
title  to  the  property  is  not  a  conversion.' 

3  Stephens  v.  Elwall  (1815)  4  M.  &  S.  259. 

*  It  is  to  be  renicinbcred,  however,  that  when  a  carrier,  warehouse- 
man, or  other  bailee  dealing  with  goods  under  a  contract  with  their 
owner  delivers  them  by  mistake  to  the  AVTong  person,  his  liability  for 
this  mistake  depends  not  on  the  law  of  torts  and  of  conversion,  but  on 
that  of  contracts.  Whether  he  is  bound  to  deliver,  at  his  peril,  to  the 
right  person  or  is  bound  only  to  exercise  due  care  in  making  a  delivei'y 
depends  upon  the  express  or  implied  terms  of  the  contract.  Ordinarily 
the  duty  of  a  carrier  is  merely  to  use  reasonable  care  to  deliver  to  the 
right  person  in  accordance  with  the  usual  course  of  business.  Stephen- 
son V.  Hart  (1828)  4  Bing.  476  ;  Heugh  v.  London  d-  N.W.  Ely.  Co. 
(1870)  L.R.  5  Ex.  51  ;  McKean  v.  Mclvor  (1870)  L.R.  6  Ex.  36. 

■'"'  Sale  of  Ooods  Act,  1893,  s.  22.  «  Ibid.  s.  25. 

'   Luncusliirc  W'tirji/nn  (Jo.  v.  Fitzhugh  (1801)  0  \\.  &  N.  502  ;   Barker 
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§   103.   Conversion  by  Wrongful  Destruction 

Eveiy  person  is  guilty  of  a  coiivcr.sion  who,  witJiout  lawful  Wrongful 
justification,  wilfully  consunies  or  ollicrwisc  dcsl  i-(,ys  _a '^*^'"'-"*^^"- 
chattel  helon^in^'  to  iinotlicr  jx'rsojiJ  Mere  (.hunage,  how- 
ever, which  falls  slimt  of  acjiial  destruction,  is  not  in  itself 
a  conversion.  The  test  of  destruction,  as  opposed  to  mere 
damage,  is  presumably  the  disap]:»earance  of  the  identity  of 
the  article.  Grapes  are  presumably  destroyed  when  they  are 
turned  into  wine,  cotton  when  it  is  woven  into  cloth,  corn 
when  it  is  i!;round  into  flour. 


§  104.  Other  Forms  of  Conversion 

Every  person  is  guilty  of  a  conversion  who,  in  any  other  MiscL-llaneous 

forms  of 
con  version. 


way  than  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections,  causes  "^'"''" 


the  loss  of  a  chattel  by  any  act  of  wilful  interference  without 
lawful  justification.  This  is  a  residuary  class  of  conversions 
which  includes  all  modes  of  wrongful  interference  and  loss 
except  taking,  detention,  delivery,  disposition,  and  destruc- 
tion. Thus,  in  Lilley  v.  Doubleday  ^  the  defendant,  a  ware- 
houseman, received  the  plaintiff's  goods  for  deposit  in  a  certain 
warehouse.  In  breach  of  his  agreement  he  stored  them  in  a 
different  building,  which  was  burned  down  while  the  goods 
were  in  it,  and  he  was  held  liable  for  the  loss  of  them.  There 
was  no  negligence  in  so  keeping  the  goods,  their  loss  was  in 
no  way  a  natural  or  probable  result  of  his  breach  of  contract, 
yet  by  reason  of  his  wrongful  interference  with  them  they 
were  at  his  risk.  So  he  who  without  lawful  justification 
lets  loose  another's  dog  from  his  chain,  or  opens  the  cage  in 
which  another  keeps  a  bird,  or  frightens  another's  cattle 
so  that  they  escape  from  the  place  in  which  they  are  kep^i, 
is  liable  for  any  loss  of  the  property  which  so  results. 

V.  Furlong  (1891)  2  Ch.  at  p.  181  ;  Consolidated  Co.  v.  Curtis  (1892) 
1  Q.B.  at  p.  498. 

^  Com.  Dig.  Action  upon  the  case,  Trover,  E.  ;  Hollins  v.  Fowler 
(1875)  L.R.  7  H.L.  p.  768. 

1  (1881)  7  Q.B.D.  510. 
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§   105.  Acts  not  Amounting  to  Conversion 

Mere  receipt  1.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  mere  possession  of  goods 
a  conversion,  without  title  is  neither  a  conversion  nor  any  other  kind  of 
tort.^  The  only  detention  that  is  actionable  is  adverse 
detention — a  withholding  of  possession  from  the  person 
entitled  to  it.  It  seems  to  follow  logically  from  this,  that 
merely  to  receive  goods  in  good  faith  by  the  way  of  pledge, 
sale,  or  otherwise  from  a  person  who  has  no  title  to  them 
is  not  a  conversion  by  the  recipient.  He  commits  no  con- 
version until  he  refuses  to  deliver  them  to  the  true  owner, 
or  until  he  wrongfully  disposes  of  them.  Thus,  in  SpacJcman 
V.  Foster,^  certain  deeds  belonging  to  the  plaintiff  were 
fraudulently  taken  from  him  and  pledged  in  the  year  1859 
with  the  defendant,  who  received  them  in  good  faith  and  in 
ignorance  of  the  plaintiff's  title.  In  the  year  1882  the 
plaintiff  discovered  the  loss  of  the  deeds  and  demanded  them 
from  the  defendant,  who  refused  to  give  them  up  and  pleaded 
the  Statute  of  Limitations,  It  was  held  that  no  cause  of 
action  accrued  until  the  demand  and  refusal,  and  that 
therefore  the  defendant  was  liable  in  trover  although  he 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  deeds  for  twenty-three  years. 
"  The  defendant,"  says  Grove,  J.,^  "  when  he  received 
these  deeds  had  no  knowledge  that  the  person  who  pledged 
-*  them  had  no  title  to  them.  He  kept  them  as  depositee  or 
bailee,  bound  to  return  them  on  payment  of  the  money  he 
had  advanced.  He  held  them  against  the  person  who  had 
deposited  them,  but  not  against  the  real  owner  :  and  non 
constat  that  he  would  not  have  given  them  up  if  the  real 
owner  had  demanded  them.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
conversion."  A  similar  decision  was  come  to  on  very  similar 
facts  in  Miller  v.  Dell,^  in  which  Lord  Eslier  says,  "  Where 
title-deeds  are  fraudulently  taken  from  the  rightful  owners 
and  deposited  with  a  third  person,  until  demand  and  refusal 
to  give  up  the  deeds  to  the  real  owners  they  have  no  right 
of  action  against  the  third  person  against  which  the  statute 
would  run."     Kay,  L.J.,  quotes  and  adopts  the  reasoning 

1  Supra,  s.  100  (1).  2  (],«;83)  jj  Q.B.D.  99. 

»  (188.*?)  11  Q.RD.  p.  100.         "  (1891)  1  Q.E.  408. 
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of  the  passage  just  cited  from  the  judgment  in  SpacJcman  v. 
Foster.^  *' 

2.  If  this  is  so  it  seems  further  to  follow  that  if  he  who  No  convor- 
thus  innocently  acquires  possession   oT^nothePs  goods  re-  mcrcfy*^'' '^^^''^^ 
delivers  them  to  him  ironrwnom  he  got  them,  before  he  has  icHtorcd  to 
received  notice  oi  the  plaintiff's  claim  to  them,  he  is  free  from  wilonnt'^'was 
responsibility     He  has  not  deprived  the  plaintiff  of  his  pro-  received. 
perty,  for  that  property  is  now  in  exactly  the  same  position 

as  if  the  defendant  had  never  interfered  with  it  at  all.  Ac- 
cordingly in  Union  Credit  Bank  v.  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  '  certain  hogsheads  of  tobacco  belonging  to  the  plaintiffs 
were  fraudulently  pledged  by  a  third  person  with  the  de- 
fondants  by  the  delivery  of  the  dock  warrants.  The 
defendants  acted  throughout  in  good  faith,  and  subsequently 
returned  the  warrants  to  the  pledgor  on  redemption.  The 
plaintiffs  thereafter  demanded  the  property  from  the  de- 
fendants and  sued  in  trover,  when  it  was  held  by  Bigham,  J., 
that  they  were  not  liable.  "  A  warehouseman,"  says  Black- 
burn, J.,  in  Hollins  v.  Foivler,^  "  with  whom  goods  have  been 
deposited  is  guilty  of  no  conversion  by  keeping  them  or 
restoring  them  to  the  person  who  deposited  them  with  him, 
though  that  person  turns  out  to  have  no  authority  from  the 
true  owner."  ^ 

3.  What  shall  be  said,  however,  if  the  innocent  holder  Delivery  to  a 
has  delivered  the  goods  not  to  the  person  from  whom  he  pcsoig 
received  them,  but  at  his  order  to  some  third  person  :  as  when 

a  carrier  receives  stolen  goods  from  a  consignor,  and  delivers 
them  to  the  consignee  ;  or  a  warehouseman  delivers  such  goods 
to  him  to  whom  the  delivery  warrant  has  been  transferred 
by  the  depositor.  If  in  such  a_caje  the  jiefendajit  acts  in 
good  faitli  and  witliont  nny  knowledge  that  tlie  delivery 
made  by  liini  is  iii  jmi'siiaiu'c  (i['  sonio  sale  or  other  dispositior;! 
purporting  to  affect  the  title  and  not  merely  ilu^  [xissession  of 

5  (1891)  1  Q.B.  p.  473. 

•^  It  is  submitted  that  the  dicta  to  the  contrary  in  McCombie  v.  Davis 
(1805)  6  East  538,  and  in  Fine  Art  Society  v.  Union  Bank  of  London 
(1880)  17  Q.B.D.  at  p.  711,  must  be  taken  to  be  incorrect  in  view  of 
the  decisions  already  cited. 

'  (1899)  2  Q.B.  205.  «  (1375)  l,r.  7  h.L.  p.  767. 

^  Aliter  if  he  has  notice  of  the  claim  of  the  true  owiier.  He  then 
delivers  at  his  peril.      Winter  v.  Banchs  (1901)  84  L.T.  504. 
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the  <>-oodSj^it  is  probable  that  he  is  under  no  liabilitj^  Black- 
burn, J.,  in  Hollins  v.  Fowler^^  expresses  this  principle  as 
follows  :  "I  cannot  find  it  anywhere  distinctly  laid  down, 
but  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that,  on  principle,  one  who 
deals  with  goods  at  the  request  of  the  person  who  has  the 
actual  custody  of  them  in  the  bona  fide  belief  that  the  cus- 
todier is  the  true  owner,  or  has  the  authority  of  the  true 
owner,  should  be  excused  for  what  he  does  if  the  act  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  would  be  excused  if  done  by  the  authority  of  the 
person  in  possession,  if  he  was  the  finder  of  goods  or  intrusted 
with  their  custody."  On  this  principle  a  carrier  who  merely 
receives  and  delivers  goods  in  the  ordinary  way  is  not  liable 
in  trover  merely  because  the  transaction  was  a  conversion  on 
the  part  of  the  consignor.!^ 

If,   however,   a   carrier,   warehouseman,   agent,   or   bailee 
has  actual  knowledge  that  his  delivery  of  the  goods  is  part 
of  a  transaction  affecting  the  title  and  not  merely  the  pos- 
session, the  question  of  his  liability  would  seem  to  be  still 
an  unsettled  point  in  the  law  of  conversion.     If  the  case  of 
The  National  Mercantile  Bank  v.  Rymill  ^'^  is  well  decided, 
there  is  no  liability  even  under  these  circumstances.     In  this 
case  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  an  auctioneer  with 
whom  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff  had  been  wrongfully  deposited 
for  sale  was  not  liable  for  a  conversion,  although  he  had 
delivered  them  at  the  request  of  the  vendor  to  a  person  to 
whom,  as  the  auctioneer  knew,  the  vendor  had  sold  them  by 
private  contract.     It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  decision  with 
earlier  cases  such  as  Stephens  v.  Elimll}^  and  it  is  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Hollins  v.  FoivlerM    If 
well  decided,  it  is  an  authority  for  this  principle  :    that  a 
bailee  commits  no  conversion  merely  by  redelivering  the  goods 
to  his  bailor  or  to  the  order  of  his  bailor,  even  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  transaction  is  a  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
the  title,  provided  that  he  has  no  notice  of  any  adverse  claim 

10  (1875)  L.R.  7  H.I..  p.  766. 

11  Greenwaij  v.  Fisher  (1824)  1  C.  &  V.  1!»0  ;  Sheridan  v.  New  Qua;/ 
Co.  (1858)  4  C.B.  (N.S.)  p.  050,  per  WilloR,  J.  ;  Fowler  v.  Hollins,  L.R. 
7  Q.li.  p.  632,  per  Martin,  B.  Soc  also  McEniire  v.  Potter  (1899)  22 
Q.li.D.  p.  441,  per  Cave,  J.  '^  (1S81)  44  L.T.  767. 

13  (1815)  4  M.  &  S.  259.  '*  (1875)  L.li.  7  H.L.  at  p.  767. 
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on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  It  is  clearly  otherwise,  however,  if 
the  bailee  has  not  merely  delivered  with  knowledge  of  the  sale, 
but  has  himself  sold  as  well  as  deUvered,  even  though  he  sells 
merely  as  an  agent  and  without  claiming  any  beneficial 
interest  in  the  property  for  himself.^^ 


§  1 06.  Conversion  by  Estoppel 

1.  A  defendant  who  has  in  truth  committed  no  conversion 
may  be  held  liable  for  one  because  he  is  estopped  by  his 
own  act  from  alleging  the  fact  which  constitutes  his  defence  : 
for  example,  that  he  has  never  had  possession  of  the  goods, 
or  that  he  is  no  longer  in  possession  of  them,  or  that  the 
plaintiff  has  no  title  to  them. 

Thus,  in  Seton  v.  Lafone^  goods  were  deposited  by  A  for  Estoppc  1  by 
safe  custody  with  the  defendant,  a  warehouseman,  whose  y':P'"^'«'"t-a- 
servants  subsequently  delivered  them  by  mistake  to  a  stranger. 
Thereafter,  in  ignorance  of  this  fact,  the  defendant  repre- 
sented to  B  that  he  was  still  in  possession  of  these  goods 
on  behalf  of  A,  whereupon  B  purchased  them  from  A  and 
demanded  delivery  from  the  defendant.  It  was  held  that 
the  defendant  was  estopped  from  denying  that  he  had  the 
goods,  and  he  was  accordingly  held  liable  as  for  a  conversion 
by  refusing  to  deliver  them.^ 

So  in  Henderson  v.  Williams^  the  owner  of  goods  in  the 
defendant's  warehouse  was  induced  by  the  fraud  of  F  to 
instruct  the  defendant  to  transfer  them  into  the  name  of  F. 
F  then  sold  them  to  the  plaintiff,  who  before  paying  for  them 
obtained  from  the  defendant  an  acknowledgment  that  they 
were  now  held  on  his  account.  On  discovery  of  the  fraud  of 
F  the  defendant,  at  the  request  of  the  true  owner,  refused  to 
deliver  the  goods  to  the  plaintiff,  and  defended  an  action  of 
trover  on  behalf  of  the  true  owner  and  by  his  authority.      It 

"  Barker  v.  Furlong  (1891)  2  Cli.  172  ;  Consolidated  Co.  v.  Cnrlii 
(1892)  1  Q.B.  495.  See  the  observations  of  Collins,  J.,  in  this  case  (  n 
the  whole  question. 

1  (1887)  19  Q.B.D.  68. 

^  According  to  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Bank  v.  Midland  Rly, 
Co.  (1891)  2  Q.B.  653,  however,  the  defendant  is  equally  liable  in  such 
a  case  even  when  there  is  no  estoppel.  See  al?o  Goodman  v.  Boycott 
(1802)  2  B.  &  S.  1.  a  (1895)  1  Q.B.  521. 
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was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the  defendant  was 
estopped  from  disputing  the  plaintiii's  title,  and  was  liable 
accordingly  as  for  a  conversion. 

2.  A  bailee  is  estopped  from  denying  the  title  of  his  bailor, 
and  therefore  a  refusal  to  redeliver  the  property  is  a  con- 
version, even  though  in  fact  the  plaintiff  has  no  title  to  it.^ 
Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  whether  the  plaintiff  has 
no  title  at  the  time  of  the  bailment,  or  has  lost  his  title 
since  the  baihnent.  Thus,  in  Rogers  v.  Lambert  ^  the  plaintiffs 
bought  certain  copper  from  the  defendants  and  paid  for  it, 
but  it  remained  in  the  defendants'  possession  as  warehouse- 
men for  the  plaintiffs.  The  plaintiffs  then  resold  the  copper 
to  a  third  person,  who  paid  them  for  it.  The  plaintiffs 
having  thereafter  demanded  possession,  the  defendants  re- 
fused to  deliver  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiffs  had  no  longer 
any  title  to  the  copper.  It  was  held,  however,  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal  that  the  defendants  were  estopped  as  bailees  from 
raising  any  such  defence,  and  that  they  were  liable  in  trover 
for  the  full  value  of  the  property. 

I,  The  estoppel  of  a  bailee  no  longer  exists,  if  he  has  already, 
on  the  demand  of  the  true  owner,  given  up  possession  to  him, 
or  if  he  defends  the  action  on  his  behalf  and  by  his  authority.* 


Action  by 
person 
entitled  to 
immediate 
possession. 


§   107.  The  Title  of  the  Plaintiff 

1.  Whenever  goods  have  been  converted,  an  action  will  lie 
at  the  suit  of  any  person  entitled  at  the  time  of  the  conversion 
to  the  immediate  possession  of  them.  The  action  of  trover 
was  based  on  the  ri^hi  df  iimm^iate  possession,  and  not 
on  the  right  of  ownership.     A  person  entitled  to  such  posses- 

«  Biddle  V.  Bond  (1865)  6  B.  &  S.  225.  ''  (1891)  1  Q.B.  318. 

«  Biddle  v.  Bond  (18G5)  6  B.  &  S.  225.  The  rtmtdy  of  a  bailee 
against  wlioni  adverse  claims  aie  made  is  to  take  inteipkader  pro- 
ceedings. Robinson  v.  Jenkins  24  Q.B.D.  275  ;  AUtnborovgh  v. 
London  d-  Ht.  Katharines  Dock  Co.  (1S7S)  3  C.P.D.  450.  The  estoppel 
of  a  bailee  is  closely  analogous  to  the  lule  that  a  posseshory  title  is 
good  against  all  but  the  true  owner.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the 
former  rule  is  in  iiuth  merely  a  particular  a2)plication  of  the  latter. 
Tlic  true  nature  and  extent,  however,  of  the  latter  is  .still  far  fr(  ni 
definitely  settled,  and  it  is  neces.'ary  in  the  meantime  to  recognise  the 
estopjH'l  of  a  bailee  as  an  independent  principle. 
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sion  could  sue  in  trover,  even  thouj^h  he  was  not  the  owner 
of  the  property  but  a  mere  bailee,  agent,  or  pledgee.^  Con- 
versely, a  person  not  so  entitled  could  not  sue  in  trover,  even 
though  he  was  the  owner  of  the  property.  Thus,  no  action 
of  trover  would  lie  at  the  suit  of  a  bailor  of  goods  for  a  fixed 
term  ;  -  or  at  that  of  a  purchaser  of  goods  which  were  still 
held  by  the  vendor  under  his  lien  ;  ^  or  at  that  of  a  pledgor, 
or  of  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  sale  before  default  made  by  the 
debtor.^  In  all  such  cases  the  remedy  of  the  plaintiff  was 
not  trover,  but  a  special  action  on  the  case  for  the  injury 
done  to  his  reversionary  interest.  A  bailor  at  will,  however, 
retained  a  sufficient  right  of  immediate  possession  to  enable 
him  to  sue  even  a  stranger  in  trover.^ 

2.  Although  the  remedy  for  an  injury  to  a  reversionary  Aft  ion  by 
right  in  chattels  was  under  the  old  practice  not  trover,  but  a  ''cvorsionar 

o     .  .  i  _  '  owner. 

special  action  on  the  case,  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  at 
the  present  day  why  any  such  technicality  should  receive 
continued  recognition.  We  include  such  injuries,  therefore, 
under  the  name  of  conversion. 

3.  Although^  a  pkintiff_e2itit led  to  immediate  possession 
has  a  right  of  action  in  every  case  in  wliicli  a  conversion  has 
been  coniniittod,  :i  rc^versiouer  cannot  sue  unless  by  ivasmi 
of  the  conversion  he  has  been  actually  deprived,  peniianeiil  Iv 
(_)!•  ieiDpDi'aiih',  (il  the  beiieiit  of  his  reversionary  interest.^ 
Thus,  he  can  sue  if  the  chattel  has  been  destroyed,  or  if  it 
has  been  so  disposed  of  that  a  valid  title  to  it  has  become 
vested  in  a  third  person,  as  by  sale  in  market  overt.  So 
also  he  can  sue  if,  after  his  reversionary  interest  has  fallen 
into  possession,  he  is  prevented  from  obtaining  possession  by 
reason  of  the   previous  act  of  conversion.     But  while   his 

1  The  Winkfield  (1902)  P.  42.      ^  Gordon  v.  Harper  (I79G)  7  T.R.  9. 

3  Lord  V.  Price  (1874)  L.R.  9  Ex.  54. 

*  Halliday  v.  Holgate  (1868)  L.R.  3  Ex.  299  ;  Donald  v.  Sucklimj 
(1866)  L.R.  1  Q.B.  585  ;  Bradley  v.  Copley  (1845)  1  C.B.  685. 

5  Manders  v.  Williams  (1849)  4  Ex.  339.  A  similar  rule  limited 
the  application  of  the  action  of  detinue  (Nijberg  v.  Handelaar  (1892) 
2  Q.B.  202)  and  of  trespass  de  bonis  asportatis  {Ward  v.  Macaulay 
(1791)  4  T.R.  489). 

«  Tancred  v.  Allgood  (1859)  4  H.  &  N.  438  ;  Hears  v.  London  & 
S.W.  Rly.  Go.  (1862)  11  C.B.  (N.S.)  850  ;  Donald  v.  Suckling  (1866) 
L.R.  1  Q.B.  at  p.  611  :  IlaUidaj  v.  ILiljatc  (ISOS)  L.R.  ?.  E::.  ..'  p. 
3J2  ;   Lancashire  Waggon  Go.  v.  Fitzhugh  (1861)  6  H.  &  X.  502. 
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interest  remains  reversionary  he  cannot  sue  merely  because  the 
chattel  has  been  wrongfully  taken  or  detained  from  hhn  who 
is  entitled  to  the  immediate  possession  of  it.     For  now  constat 
that  his  reversionary  interest  will  be  in  any  way  affected.' 
Remittor  4.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  certain  cases  a  person 

to  light  of       ^j^io  has  a  merely  reversionary  interest  is  remitted  to  the  right 

immediate         ■■  ■'  ■        .  "  .         .    " — 

possession.  of  immediate  possession  by  the  very  act  of  conversion  itself, 
whiCh  causes  in  certain  circimistancesTlorteiture  and  deter^ 
mination  of  the  particular  interest  in  possession.  Thus,  if 
chattels  are  bailed  for  a  fixed  term  by  way  of  hiring,  and  the 
bailee  sells  them,  he  thereby  determines  the  bailment ;  and  the 
bailor  accordingly  becomes  entitled  to  immediate  possession; 
and  can  therefore  sue  either  the  bailee  himself  or  the  purchaser 
in  trover,  and  not  merely  for  an  injury  to  his  reversionary 
interest.^  Whether  a  wrongful  act  does  or  does  not  thus 
determine  a  bailment  depends  on  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a 
breach  of  some  express  or  implied  condition  of  the  contract  of 
bailment.^  In  If wZ^mer  v.  i^^orewce^"  the  plaintiff's  goods  were 
in  possession  of  the  defendant,  an  innkeeper,  and  rightly  held 
by  him  under  a  lien  for  a  debt  incurred  by  a  third  person,  who 
had  brought  them  to  the  inn.  The  innkeeper  sold  them 
illegally,  and  it  was  held  that  the  lien  was  thereby  destroyed, 
and  the  plaintiff  remitted  to  his  right  of  immediate  possession, 
and  thereby  entitled  to  sue  the  innkeeper  in  trover  for  the  full 
value  of  the  property  without  any  allowance  in  respect  of 
the  debt.^^  In  Donald  v.  Suckling^''^  and  Halliday  v.  Holgate,^^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  held  that  a  pledge  is  not  determined 
by  a  premature  sale  or  improper  sub-pledge,  and  that  the 
pledgor  therefore  cannot  maintain  trover  or  detinue  until  by 
payment  or  tender  of  the  debt  due  by  him  he  has  entitled 


limself  to  immediate  possession.^ 


'  Cf.  the  rules  as  to  the  rights  of  action  posKOSsod  by  reversionary 
owners  of  land  ;  supra,  s.  90. 

8  mjherg  v.  Ilanddaar  (1S92)  2  Q.B.  202. 

'■'  Donald  v.  Suckling  (ISdd)  ]..R.  1  Q.Ii.  p.  (114,  per  Blackburn,  J. 

'"  (187S)  3  Q.J5.D.  484. 

'*  This  was  before  the  existence  of  tlie  jncK'nt  statutory  poAvcr  of  pale. 

'2  (IHOG)  L.R.  1  Q.B.  585.  "  (1868)  L.R.  3  Ex.  299. 

'^  These  eases  arc  inconsistent  with  tlie  earlier  dccihion  in  Jnhr.soii 
V  Ktear  (1803)  15  C.B.  (N.S.)  330,  in  which  trover  (although  only  for 
iKdiiiiial  damages)  was  held  io  lie  in  similar  circumstances. 
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5.  Merc  dc  facto  possession  is,  as  against  a  stranger,  a  Possessory 
sufficient  title  to  support  an  action  for  a  conversion,  and  the  t'.*'^"  ^""'■ 
defendant  cannot  plead  the  jus  tertii  unless  he  defends  on  trover. 
bchali:  andby  fctie  authority  of  the  true  owner,  or  has  already- 
made  satisfaction  to  him.  "  The  law  is,"  says  Lord  Campbell 
in  Jeffries  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Co.,^^  "  that  a  person 
possessed  of  goods  as  his  property  has  a  good  title  as  against 
every  stranger,  and  that  one  who  takes  them  from  him, 
having  no  title  in  himself,  is  a  wrongdoer,  and  cannot  defend 
himself  by  showing  that  there  was  title  in  some  third  person 
for  against  a  wrongdoer  possession  is  a  title."  Thus,  in 
Armory  v.  Delamirie^^  a  boy  who  found  a  jewel  recovered 
its  full  value  in  trover  from  a  jeweller  to  whom  he  offered 
it  for  sale  and  who  refused  to  return  it  to  him.  So  in  Bridges 
V.  HawkeswortJi}''  he  who  found  a  lost  bundle  of  bank-notes 
on  the  floor  of  a  shop  was  held  entitled  to  sue  for  their  value 
the  shopkeeper  with  whom  he  had  deposited  them  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  owner. ^'^  ^^ 

6.  The  measure  of  damages  in  an  action  brought  by  a  Measure  of 
plaintiff  having  a  merely  possessory  title  is  the  same  as  if  his  '^'^'"•^^g*^^- 
title  were  a  legal  and  perfect  one.^"    As  against  a  stranger  he 

is  conclusively  presumed  to  be  the  true  owner,  and  therefore 
he  has  all  the  rights  of  qne. 

7.  Presumably  it  mak-es  no  difference  in  what  mode  the 
plaintiff  obtained  the  possession  on  which  he  reHes.  Whether 
honest  or  dishonest,  it  is  a  good  title  adversus  extraneos.^^ 

8.  A  possessory  title  once  acquired  probably  contmues   to 

15  (1856)  5  E.  &  B.  p.  805. 

i«  (1721)  1  Str.  505.  i'  (1851)  21  L.J.  Q.B.  75. 

18  See  also  Sutton  v.  Buck  (1810)  2  Taunt.  302;  The  Winkfield 
(1902)  P.  42  ;  Glenwood  Lumber  Co.  v.  Phillips  (1904)  A.C.  405. 

1^  Title  to  goods  found.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  best  title  to 
goods  found  is  not  necessarily  in  him  who  finds  them.  In  certain  cases 
he  is  boiuid  to  give  them  up  to  some  third  person,  for  whom  he  is 
deemed  to  have  found  them.  Thus,  a  workman,  agent,  or  servant 
fijiding  goods  in  or  on  the  property  of  his  employer  in  the  cour.«e  of 
his  employment  cannot  keep  them  against  his  employer  ;  as  if  I 
engage  a  carpenter  to  open  a  locked  box,  and  he  finds  money  in  it. 
See  South  Staffordshire  Water  Co.  v.  Sharman  (1896)  2  Q.B.  44.  So 
also  if  a  trespasser  finds  goods  belonging  to  A  on  the  land  of  B. 

"»  Arrrnry  v.  Delamirie  (1721)  I  Str.  505;  The  Winkfield  (1902) 
P.  at  p.  5i."  21  Buckley  v.  Gross  (1863)  3  B.  &  S.  p.  574. 
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Duration  of     exJst  notwithstanding  a  loss  of  the  possession  by  the  wrongful 
title.  act  of  a  strange^.     Thus,  if  A  finds  goods,  and  they  are  taken 

from  him  by  B,  and  sold  by  B  to  C,  it  is  probable  that  A  has 
an  action  of  trover  not  only  against  B,  but  also  (after  demand 
and  refusal)  against  C  also.  At  the  time  of  C's  conversion  it 
is  true,  indeed,  that  A  had  no  longer  any  subsisting  possession, 
but  he  still  retained  the  possessory  title  which  he  acquired 
through  his  former  .possession.  In  Buckley  v.  Gross^"  Black- 
burn, J.,  says,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  question  that  possession 
alone  is  sufficient  as  against  a  wrongdoer  ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  that  a  person  having  possession  would  have  a  right 
of  action  against  a  person  who  claims  through  a  stranger,  just 
as  much  as  against  the  stranger  himself." 

9.  A  possessory  title  once  acquired  continues,  although 
the  possessory  owner  has  delivered  possession  to  a  bailee, 
agent,  or  other  person  who  holds  the  property  on  his  behalf 
returnable  at  will.     Thus,  if  A  finds  goods,  and  deposits  them 

,    with  B,  A  has  not  merely  a  right  of  action  against  B,  but  also 
one  against  any  other  person  who  converts  the  property.'^-"^ 

10.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  if  the  possessory  owner, 
instead  of  merely  bailing  the  goods  at  will,  pledges  them  or 
bails  them  for  a  fixed  term,  or  otherwise  parts  with  the  right 
to  the  immediate  possession  of  them  :  is  his  possessory  title 
thus  destroyed,  or  does  it  still  subsist  as  a  reversionary  interest 
capable  of  protection  by  action  against  third  persons  ?  This 
has  never  been  decided,  but  it  is  submitted,  on  principle,  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  such  distmction  between  a  bailment 
at  will  and  one  for  a  term,  and  that  a  possessory  title  may 
become  reversionary  and  yet  subsist,  just  as  a  le,g&l, title  may. 
If  this  is  so,  a  possessory  owner  who  pledges  the  property  or 
bails  it  for  a  term  has  not  merely  a  title  by  estoppel  against 
his  own  pledgee  or  bailee,  but  a  title  valid  against  all  persons 
except  the  true  owner. 

Dcjitruction         jj    When  a  possessory  title  thus  subsists  notwithstanding 

of  poHHCBHOly  I  ■  '  '  .J  '  . r^ 

title.  the  absence  of  actual  possession  (as  when  the  property  is  m 

the  possession  of  a  wrongful  taker  or  a  bailee^,  it  is  probably 
destroyed  by  any  act  or  event  which  would  have  destroyed  it 

"  (1863)  32  L.J.  Q.B.  p.  131.     Soc  also  ibid.  p.  131,  per  Crompton,  J. 
"  Bourne  v,  Fosbrooke  (1865)  18  C.B,  (N.S.)  515  ;  Barker  v.  Furlong 
(1801)  2  Ch.  172. 
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had  it  been  a  oQocl  legal  title  :  as  for  example,  a  sale  of  the 
property  by  the  possessory  owner,  or  his  bankruptcy.  Thus, 
iiiT  Richards  v.  JenJcins^'^  A,  the  owner  of  chattels,  let  them 
to  B  at  a  rent,  and  became  bankrupt.  He  concealed  his 
ownershi})  of  the  property  from  his  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  and 
continupd  to  receive  rent  from  B,  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
bankruptcy.  An  execution  creditor  of  B  subsequently  seized 
the  goods,  and  A  claimed  them,  the  trustee  in  his  bankruptcy 
not  intervening.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the 
execution  creditor  was  entitled  to  the  goods  as  against  A,  and 
Fry,  L.J.,  says  :  -'^  "  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  claimant  had 
at  that  time  no  property  in  the  goods.  At  the  utmost  he  had 
only  a  right  of  way  of  estoppel  against  the  execution  debtor. 
.  .  .  The  execution  creditor  is  not  a  party  or  privy  to  the 
estoppel,  and  is  not  bound  by  it."  This  was  a  case,  therefore, 
in  which  the  jus  tertii  was  successfully  set  up  against  the  claim 
of  a  person  from  whose  bailee  the  defendant  had  taken  the 
property.  The  defendant  was  permitted  to  say  to  the  bailor  : 
"  Your  title  has  determined  since  the  bailment  was  made  ; 
you  are  no  longer  in  possession  ;  and  any  title  (possessory  or 
legal)  which  you  formerly  had  has  been  divested  by  your 
bankruptcy."  ^^ 

12.  A  possessory  title  is  divested  by  any  rightful  dispos- 
session effected  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  true  owner  :  for 
example,  the  retaking  of  the  property,  or  the  attornment  of 
the  possessory  owner's  bailee  to  the  true  owner. -^ 

13.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  rules  as  to  possessory  When  the 
title,  it  seems  clear  that  a  defendant  may  plead  the  jus  tertii\[^^ S^^^a.^]^^ 
in  three  cases  : — 

[a)  When  he  defends   tlic   action   on   Ix^half  and  by  the 
authority  olthc  true  (j\\  iicr  ;  - '"^ 

2*  (1887)  IS  Q.B.D.  451.  "  (1887)  18  Q.B.D.  p.  458. 

26  The  estoppel  of  a  bailee,  on  the  contrary,  survives  such  deter- 
mination of  the  bailor's  interest,  and  in  this  respect  at  least  the  rule  as 
to  title  by  estoppel  seems  to  be  wider  than  the  rule  as  to  title  by 
possession.  Rogers  v.  Lambert  (1891)  1  Q.B.  318.  On  the  whole 
matter,  however,  the  law  is  uncertain  and  undeveloped. 

2'  Buckley  v.  Gross  (1863)  3  B.  &  S.  566.  This  case  depends  on  the 
authority  of  the  police  to  take  possession  of  and  deal  M'ith  property 
suspected  to  have  been  stolen. 

2  8  Blddle  V.  Bond  (1865)  6  B.  &  S.  225, 
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(6)  Wh^^i  he  committed  the  act  complained  of  by  the 

authority  of  the  true  owner  ; 
(c)  When  he  has  already  made  satisfaction  to  the  true 
owner  either  by  returning  the  property  to  him  or  by- 
paying  him  the  value  of  it. 
^tisfa°/'  ^'^'  ^^y^^^^  of  ^he  value  of  the  property  to  a  merely 

made  to  posscssory  owner,  even  in  pursuance  of  a  judgment  and  by 

owner^"'^"^  Compulsion  of  law,  is  no  defence  to  a  subsequent  action  by  the 
true  owner.^^  But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  if  by  reason  of 
this  rule  a  defendant  has  been  compelled  to  pay  twice  for  a 
conversion  committed  by  him,  he  will  have  a  right  of  action 
against  the  possessory  owner  for  repayment  of  the  amount  so 
received  by  him. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  if  the  defendant,  instead  of  paying 
damages  at  the  suit  of  a  possessory  owner,  restores  the  chattel 
to  him  without  notice  of  any  adverse  claim,  this  is  no  con- 
version, and  he  incurs  no  liability  to  the  true  owner.^" 
Moreover,  a  defendant  sued  by  a  possessory  owner  may 
protect  himself  against  an  adverse  claim  by  taking  inter- 
pleader proceedings.^^ 

§  107a.  Conversion    as    between   Co-owners 

CoiiverKion  AVhen  a  chattel  is  held  in  common  ownership,  one  of  the 

owners  cannot  sue  another  of  them  m  trover  unless  the  act 
of  the  defendant  amounts  to  the  destruction  of  the  chattel  or 
otherwise  permanently  destroys  the  right  ot  the  plaintiff 
to  the  possession  thereof— e.gf.  by  a  sale  in  markeb  overt. 
"  One  tenant  in  common,"  it  has  been  said,^  "  cannot  re- 
cover  for  a  chattel  in  trover  against  his  companion  without 
first  proving  a  destruction  of  the  chattel  or  something  that  is 
equivalent  to  it.  There  must  be  that  which  amounts,  as  it 
were,  to  an  ouster,  so  that  the  tenant  in  common  who  commits 
it  cannot  account."     Each  of  the  co-owners  is  equally  entitled 

^^  Attenhurough  v.  London  cfc  St.  Katharine's  Dock  Co.  (1878)  3  C.P.D. 
p.  454,  per  Bramwell,  B. 

^^  Supra,  s.  lOr)  (2).  Aliter  after  notice  of  the  claim  of  tlic  true 
owner  :    Winter  v.  Bancks  (J  901 )  84  L.T.  .')04. 

"  Robinson  v.  Jenkins  (1800)  24  Q.B.I).  275  ;  Attenhorovgh  v. 
London  <i:  Si.  Katharine's  Dock  Co.  (1878)  IJ  C.P.D.  450. 

'  Fennings  v.  Lord  Grenville  (1808)  1  Taunt,  p.  249. 
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to  the  possession  and  use  of  the  chattel,  and  neither  therefore 
commits  any  wrong  as  against  the  other  by  taking  or  retaining 
possession  of  it  and  using  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
designed,  even  if  the  other  is  tliereby  prevented  from  miking 
tlie  hke  use  of  it.  If  any  owner  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 
derives  from  tlie  use  of  the  connnon  property  a  greater  sl)are 
of  the  profits  derived  therefrom  than  that  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  he  does  not  thereby  commit  any  actionable  tort 
against  the  other  owner,  but  the  proper  remedy  is  an  action 
of  account. - 

§   io8.  Conversion  and  the  Limitation  of  Actions 

1.  It  often  happens  that  two  or  more  successive  acts  of  .Suectssivo 
conversion  are  committed  by  the  same  person  in  respect  of  conver.sion.s 
the  same  property.     The  defendant,  for  example,  wrongfully  person, 
takes  a  chattel,  and  on  a  subsequent  date  wrongfully  consumes 
it,  or  refuses  to  restore  it  on  demand.     From  wliat  date  in 
such  a  case  does  the  Statute  of  Limitations  beaiii  l()  run  ?     Thp 
answer  is  that  there  is  only  one  cause  of  action — namely,  the 
first  act  of  conversion,  and  the  statute  begins  to  run  from  that 
^me.     "  It  is  a  general  rule,"  says  Willes,  J.,  in  Wilkinson  v. 
Verity,^  "  that  where  there  has  once  been  a  complete  cause 
of  action  arising  out  of  contract  or  tort,  the  statute  begins  to 
run,  and  that  subsequent  circumstances  which  would,  but  for 
the  prior  wrongful  act,  have  constituted  a  cause  of  action  are 
disregarded." 

Thus,  in  Granger  v.  George^  the  defendant  received  from 
the  plaintiff  certain  goods  by  way  of  bailment  returnable  on 
demand,  and  shortly  afterwards  delivered  them  by  mistake  to 
a  third  person.  More  than  six  years  after  this  misdelivery  the 
plaintiff,  being  still  ignorant  thereof,  demanded  from  the 
defendant  the  return  of  the  goods.  It  was  held  that  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  ran  from  the  date  of  the  original 
conversion  by  misdelivery,  and  not  from  the  date  of  the 

2  See  Jacobs  v.  Seward  (1872)  L.R.  5  H.L.  464  ;  Nyberg  v.  Hamhlaar 
(1892)  2  Q.B.  202  ;  Farrar  v.  Beswick  (1836)  1  M.  &  W.  682  ;  Mai^hew 
V.  Herrkk  (1849)  7  C.B.  229  ;  Morgan  v.  Marquis  (1853)  9  Ex.  145  ; 
see  also  Lindloy  on  Partnership,  pp.  32-38,  7th  ed.  Cf.  the  law  as 
to  trespass  between  tenants  in  common  of  land,  supra,  s.  54  (5). 

=»  (1871)  L.R.  6  C.P.  p.  209.  «  (1826)  5  B.  k  C.  149. 
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subsequent  failure  to  deliver  on  demand,  and  that  the  action 
was  barred.^ 

2.  This  rule  must  be  read,  however,  in  the  lip;ht  of    the 
general  exception  of  concealed  fraud.     If  the  prior 


act    of 


conversion  is  a  fraudulent  one,  the  period  of  limitation  runs 
not  from  the  date  of  that  conversion,  but  from  the  date  of 
its  subsequent  discovery  by  the  plamtifi.  Thus,  in  Wilkinson 
V.  Verity  ^  a  bailee  of  chattels  fraudulently  sold  them,  and  the 
bailor,  being  ignorant  of  this  conversion,  demanded  possession 
more  than  six  years  afterwards.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  that  he  had  a  good  cause  of  action  in  detinue 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  indeed,  that  in  this  case  of  Wilkinso7i 
v.  Verity  the  expressed  ground  of  the  decision  is  the  fact  that 
the  cause  of  action  was  not  a  pure  tort,  but  also  a  breach  of 
contract  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  any  such  distinction 
either  with  principle  or  authority.  In  the  case  of  Granger  v. 
George,'^  already  cited,  the  act  of  the  defendant  was  equally  a 
breach  of  contract,  and  yet  the  decision  was  the  opposite.  The 
only  difference  between  these  two  cases  is  that  in  Wilkinson 
V.  Verity  the  prior  conversion  was  fraudulent,  so  that  the 
plaintiff  got  the  benefit  of  the  rule  as  to  concealed  fraud.  ^ 

If  the  reasoning  in  Wilkinson  v.  Verity  is  correct,  it  leads  to 
the  very  remarkable  result  that  whenever  a  bailee  at  will  has 
converted,  lost,  or  damaged  the  goods,  the  bailor,  although 
he  well  knows  this,  may  postpone  his  action  indefinitely,  and 
at  any  distance  of  time  afterwards  may  make  demand  of  the 
property  and  sue  successfully  in  detinue.  It  is  submitted 
that  this  is  not  so,  and  that  the  Statute  of  Limitations  applies 
to  a  bailor  in  the  same  manner  as  to  any  other  owner  of 
goods." 

3.  When  there  have  been  successive  conversions  of  the 
same  property  by  ciitterent  persons,  each  of  these  conversions 

5  See  also  Phil  pott  v.  Kellei/  (18.'^5)  3  A.  &  E.  106. 

«  (1871)  L.R.  G  C.P.  200.  '  (1826)  5  B.  &  C.  149. 

"  "  Tlie  statute,"  says  Abbott,  C.J.,  in  Granger  v.  George  (1826) 
5  B.  &  C.  p.  152,  "  began  to  run  from  the  time  of  the  act  done  by  the 
defendant,  altliough  the  plaintiff  liad  not  any  notice  of  it  ;  there  not 
being  evidence  of  any  fraud  practised  by  the  defendant  in  order  to 
prevent  the  plaintiff  from  obtaining  knowledge  of  that  which  had  been 
done."  »  Sec  Hinchdiffe  v.  Sharpe  (1898)  77  L.T.  714, 
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is  an  independent  cause  of  action,  and  the  barring  of  one  by  different 
of  them  by  the  iStatute  ol  Limitations  has  no  effect  on  the  P^'^^°'^^- 
others. 

The  effect  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations  in  respect  of  injuries 
to  chattels  is  merely  to  destroy  the  plaintiff's  right  of  action, 
but  not  to  divest  his  ownership  of  the  property.  Therefore, 
if  A  converts  goods  belonging  to  B,  it  is  no  defence  that 
formerly  and  more  than  six  years  before  action  brought  they 
were  converted  by  X  also.  Thus,  in  Miller  v.  Dell  ^"  a  deed 
belonging  to  A  was  in  the  year  1881  fraudulently  pledged 
by  B  with  C,  who  became  bankrupt,  and  whose  assignee 
in  1889  delivered  ib  to  D,  from  whom  A  thereupon  demanded 
it.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  he  had  a  good 
cause  of  action  against  D  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time  : 
for  the  mere  receipt  of  the  deed,  either  by  C,  or  by  his  assignee 
in  bankruptcy,  or  by  D,  was  no  conversion,  and  there  was  no 
cause  of  action  against  D  until  he  converted  the  property 
afresh  by  refusing  to  deliver  it.  Even  if  the  cause  of  action 
against  B  was  then  barred,  this  did  not  affect  the  new  cause 
of  action  against  D.^^ 

4.  What  shall  be  said,  however,  if  at  the.  time  when  the  Title  of 
defendant  received  the  property  from  the  prior  wrongdoer  the  ^\^^^^.  ^^Xt 
plaintiff's  right  of  action  against  the  latter  was  already  barred  ?  of  action 
What  if  A  takes  the  goods  of  B,  keeps  them  for  six  years,  and 
then  sells  or  bails  them  to  C  ?     Can  B  demand  them  from  C, 
and  sue  in  trover  on  a  refusal  to  restore  them  ?     This  point 
seems  never  to  have  been  decided,  but  it  is  submitted  as  clear 
on  principle  that  no  such  action  will  lie.     The  original  wrong- 
doer has  acquired  a  right  to  retain  possession  of  the  ^^roperty 
as  against  the  true  owner,  and  this  right  should  be  assignable 
and  transmissible.     The  owner,  indeed,  still  retains  a  nominal 
ownership,  but  he  has  no  longer  the  jus  possidendi,  which  is 
now  vested  in  the  wrongdoer  and  in  those  who  claim  under 
him.     To  hold  otherwise  would  lead  to  the  absurd  result 

10  (1891)  1  Q.B.  468. 

11  Inasmuch  as  the  original  taking  by  B  was  fraudulent,  the  doctrine 
of  concealed  fraud  would  preserve  the  action  even  against  him  ;  but 
this  point  was  not  adverted  to,  and  the  decision  would  have  been  the 
same  even  had  B's  act  been  an  honest  one.  Spackman  v.  Foster 
(1883)  11  Q.B.D,  99  is  a  similar  derision  on  very  similar  facts. 
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that  even  after  the  Statute  of  Limitations  has  run  in  the 
possessor's  favour,  he  is  protected  only  so  long  as  he  retains 
the  property  in  his  own  personal  possession,  and  that  it  can 
be  recovered  by  the  true  owner  either  by  action  or  recaption 
from  any  agent,  bailee,  servant,  or  other  person  to  whom 
the  wrongdoer  has  intrusted  it. 

§  109.  The  Measure  of  Damages  for  Conversion 

1.  Any  person  who  has  a  right  to  the  immediate  possession 
of  a  chattel  is  entibled,  in  an  action  for  the  conversion  of 
it,  to  recover  its  full  value  as  damages,  even  although  he  is 
not  the  ow^ner  of  it,  but  has  merely  a  limited  interest  in  it. 
Thus,  a  bailee,  agent,  or  pledgee  is  entitled  not  merely  to 
sue  for  a  conversion,  but  to  recover  in  such  an  action  not 
only  the  value  of  his  own  limited  intere:->t,  but  the  whole  value 
of  the  chattel.  For  the  plaintiff  is  entitled,  as  against  the 
defendant,  to  the  possession  and  specific  restitution  of  the 
chattel  itself.  Damages  are  merely  a  substitute  for  such 
restitution,  and  the  damages  must  therefore  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  chattel,  and  amount  to  the  full  value  of  it.  In  other 
words,  the  plaintiff  in  trover  is  entitled  either  to  the  property 
or  to  its  pecuniary  equivalent. 

2.  The  same  rule  applies  not  only  to  conversion,  but  to  any 
other  injury  to  chattels  where  the  plaintiff  relies  on  a  right  of 
immediate  possession.  Thus,  if  goods  in  the  possession  of  a 
bailee  are  lost  or  damaged  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendant, 
the  bailee  may  recover  not  only  his  actual  loss,  but  the 
whole  value  of  the  chattel  if  lost,  or  the  whole  amount  of  its 
depreciation  in  value  if  it  is  damaged. 

3.  The  leading  case  on  the  subject  is  The  Winlficld,^  in 
which  the  Postmaster-General  was  held  entitled  as  bailee  to 
recover  the  whole  value  of  certain  mails  which  were  lost 
through  a  collision  at  sea  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
defendants. 

4.  The  damages  so  recovered  by  the  plaintiff  above  the 
value  of  his  own  interest  arc  recovered  and  held  by  him  on 

1  (1902)  p.  42.  Sec  also  Glemvood  Lumber  Co.  v.  Phillips  (1904) 
A.C.  405  ;  Armory  V.  Delamirie  (1721)  1  Str.  504.  Claridge  v.  South 
Slajjordthiri'.  Tramways  do.  (1S92)  1  Q.B.  422  is  no  longer  law. 
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account  of  the  other  persons  interested  in  the  property,  and  he  SurpluB 

is  liable  to  those  others  in  an  action  for  money  had  and  by  btH*i^c'^^^^^ 

received  to  their  use.     In  other  words,  he  holds  the  money  for  ownf-r. 

which  now  represents  the  goods  on  the  same  trusts  and  terms 

as  those  on  which  he  held  the  goods  themselves.     "  As  the 

bailee  has  to  account  for  the  thing  bailed,  so  he  must  account 

for  that  which  has  become  its  equivalent  and  now  represents 

it.     What  he  has  received  above  his  own  interest  he  has 

received  to  the  use  of  his  bailor."  - 

5.  The  rule  that  the  full  value  of  the  property  can  be  Rule  not 
recovered  even  by  a  plaintifE  with  a  limited  interest  applies  to  ^^^t jo'^i'ij 
only  in  favour  of  a  person  having  a  right  to  the  immediate  reversioner, 
possession  of  the  property — that  is  to  say,  it  apphes  only  to 

a  plaintifE  who  could  have  sued  in  trover  under  the  old 
practice,  and  does  not  extend  to  a  plaintiff  suing  in  respect 
of  some  reversionary  interest  or  right  of  future  possession. 

6.  Inasmuch  as  by  the  rule  in  The  Winhfield  a  plaintiff  Limits  of  t  lie 
with  a  limited  interest  recovers  and  holds  the  surplus  damages  \^^}?  "l  Tf'^ 

T    .        1  .1'  ink  field. 

on  behalf  of  the  other  persons  mterested  m  the  property,  it 
follows  that  if  the  defendant  himself  is  one  of  those  persons 
the  plaintiff's  claim  must  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
defendant's  interest  ;  otherwise  we  should  have  the  absurdity 
of  A  recovering  from  B  damages  which  he  would  have  to  hold 
on  B's  account.  So  also  with  any  interest  vested  in  some  third 
person  to  whom  the  defendant  is  for  any  reason  not  respon- 
sible ;  otherwise  A  would  recover  from  B  on  behalf  of  C 
damages  to  which  C  has  no  claim.  Therefore,  if  the  grantor 
of  a  bill  of  sale  wrongfully  sells  the  chattels  in  fraud  of  the 
grantee,  the  latter  cannot  recover  either  from  the  grantor 
himself,  or  from  the  purchaser  of  the  property,  or  from  the 
auctioneer  through  whom  the  sale  was  effected,  the  whole 
value  of  the  property  if  it  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
but  only  the  value  of  his  own  interest  therein — viz.  the 
amount  of  the  debt.^ 

2  The  Winkfield  (1902)  P.  p.  60. 

3  See  Brierh/  v.  Kendall  (1852)  17  Q.B.  037  ;  HalUdmj  v.  Holgati 
(186S)  L.R.  3  Ex.  299;  Johnson  v.  Stear  (18()3)  15  C.B.  (N.S.)  330; 
Chinery  v.  Viall  (1860)  5  H.  &  N.  288.  In  these  last  two  cases  nominal 
damages  were  allowed  in  trover  for  what  was  in  reality  not  a  cause  of 
action  in  trover,  the  plaintiff  having  no  right  of  immediate  possession. 
The  cases,  however,  are  good  authorities  to  the  effect  that  in  such 
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7.  It  has  never  been  decided,  but  it  is  presumably  the  law 
that  a  plaintiff  entitled  under  the  rule  in  The  Whikfield  to 
recover  the  whole  value  of  the  property  on  account  of  himself 
and  all  other  persons  interested  can  do  so  only  if  these  others 
stand  by  and  make  no  objection.  A  bailee,  for  example, 
cannot  against  the  will  of  his  bailor,  or  an  agent  against  the 
will  of  his  principal,  recover  the  full  value  of  the  property  on 
his  behalf.  Therefore,  if  the  bailor  or  principal  has  already 
received,  with  or  without  an  action,  the  value  of  his  interest 
from  the  defendant,  it  is  impossible  for  the  bailee  to  recover 
more  than  his  own  interest.  It  seems  also  to  follow  that, 
even  though  no  such  prior  satisfaction  has  been  made^  it  is 
a  good  defence  to  a  claim  for  full  value  made  by  a  plaintiff 
with  a  limited  interest,  that  a  claim  has  been  already  made 
on  the  defendant  by  another  person  interested  in  th^  property, 
and  that  the  action  is  defended  on  that  person's  behalf  and 
by  his  authority.  It  is  settled  that  this  is  a  good  plea  in  an 
action  brought  by  a  plaintiff  with  a  merely  possessory  interest,^ 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  be  less  effective  in 
a  claim  by  a  plaintiff  with  a  limited  interest  for  damages  in 
excess  of  that  interest. 

8.  When  a  defendant  has,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  in 
The  Winkfield,  ])aid  the  full  value  of  the  property  to  a  claimant 
with  a  limited  interest,  he  is  probably  thereby  discharged  from 
all  liability  to  any  other  person  interested  in  the  property. 
"  The  wrongdoer,"  says  Collins,  M.R.,  in  The  \V i nljield,^ 
"  having  once  paid  full  damages  to  the  bailee,  has  an  answer 
to  any  action  by  the  bailor."  So  Parke,  B.,  in  Nicolls  v. 
Bastard,'^  speaking  of  bailor  and  bailee,  says,  "  Whichever 
first  obtains  damages,  it  is  a  full  satisfaction."  This  matter, 
however,  has  been  very  little  considered,  and  involves  serious 
ditliculties.  The  rule  is  clearly  otherwise  in  the  case  of 
payment  to  a  wrongdoer  having  a   merely  possessory  title  ; 

circumstances  there  is  no  right  of  action  even  in  trover  for  ihv  full  value 
of  the.  property.  See  IJallidaij  v.  Jfolijnte  (18()8)  L.R.  3  Ex.  290  ;  Donald 
V.  Suckliny  (ISGG)  L.R.  1  Q.iJ.  pp.  GIO,  G17.  If  tlie  act  of  conversion 
forfeits  and  determines  the  defendant's  interest  in  accordance  witii  tlie 
principle  already  exf)laincd  {supra,  s.  107  (4)),  the  present  rule  will  be 
excluded  and  full  damages  can  be  recovered.  Mulliner  v.  Florence 
(1878)  3  Q.R.D.  484.  *  Biddle  v.  Bond  (1865)  G  13.  &  S.  225. 

M 1 '••'»-)  I*-  !»•  <>••  "  (1835)  2  CM.  &  R.  p.  GGO. 
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payment  to  him,  even  by  compulsion  of  the  law,  is  no  defence 
afflinst  a  subsequent  ciann  by  the  true  owner. '^  What,  then, 
shall  be  said  of  payment  to  a  finder,  or  to  a  bailee  who  has 
already  refused  to  deliver  to  his  bailor  ?  Moreover,  since 
he  who  buys  property  from  a  mere  bailee,  and  pays  him  for 
it,  has  no  defence  against  the  bailor  in  an  action  for  the 
value,  why  should  he  be  in  a  better  position  if  he  converts 
the  property  and  then  pays  for  it  ?  When  a  bailee  recovers 
the  full  value  of  the  chattel,  he  holds  it  on  account  of  the 
bailor  ;  why  should  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  this  money  by  the 
bailee's  misappropriation  or  bankruptcy  lie  upon  the  innocent 
bailor  rather  than  upon  the  wrongdoer  who  converted  the 
property  ? 

9.  Any  plaintiff  who  has  a  possessory  title  to  j^roperty  D.unagos 

is  entitled  to  recover  the  same  damages  for  a  conversion  by'^^po'ssessorv 
of  it  as  if  his  possessory  title  amounted  to  legal  ownership,  owner. 
When  a  plaintiff  has  and  relies  on  a  possessory  title,  the  jus 
tertii  is  no  more  available  as  a  ground  for  the  reduction  of 
damages  than  as  a  defence  to  the  action.  As  against  a  wrong- 
doer a  possessory  title  is  to  be  taken  as  being  a  legal  one,  and 
it  has  the  same  effects.  Therefore  a  finder  or  wrongful  pos- 
sessor of  goods  may  recover  the  full  value  from  any  one  who 
converts  them,  unless  he  defends  the  action  on  behalf  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  true  owner  or  has  already  made 
satisfaction  to  him.^ 

10.  The  value  recoverable  in  an  action  for  conversion    is  Value 

in  general  the  value  of  the  property  at  the  date  of  the  con-  ^t^jate^of  '^'^ 
version,  and  not  its  value  at  any  earlier  or  later  date.  If  conversion. 
the  property  falls  in  value  after  the  date  of  the  conversion, 
even  without  any  act  or  default  of  the  defendant,  he  is  never- 
theless liable  to  account  for  its  original  value  :  as  if  a  horse 
is  wrongfully  taken  or  detained,  and  dies  in  the  defendant's 
possession.  For  non  constat  that  the  plaintiff  would  not, 
before  such  a  loss  occurred,  have  sold  the  property  and  so 
obtained  the  full  value  for  it. 

11.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  property  increases  in  value 

'  Attenborough  v.  London  db  St.  Katharine's  Dock  Co.  (1878)  3  C.P.D. 
p.  454,  per  Braniwell,  B. 

*  Armory  v.  Delamirie  (1721)  1  Sir.  505  ;  Bridges  v.  Hawkesworth 
(1851)  21  L.J.  Q.B.  75  ;    The  Winkfidd  (1902)  i\  42. 
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after  the  date  of  the  conversion,  a  distinction  has  to  be 
drawn.  If  the  increase  is  due  to  the  act  of  the  defendant, 
the  plaintiff  has  no  title  to  it,  and  his  claim  is  hmited  to  the 
original  value  of  the  chattel.  Thus,  in  Reid  v.  Fairbanks^ 
the  defendant  wrongfully  took  possession  of  a  half-finished 
ship  belonging  to  the  plaintifT,  and  then  completed  the 
building  of  it ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  could  recover 
only  the  value  of  the  unfinished  article.  So  if  coal  is  wrong- 
fully extracted  from  the  plaintiff's  land,  he  recovers  at  the 
most  the  value  of  the  coal  at  the  moment  when  it  first  became 
a  chattel  by  severance  from  the  seam,  and  not  its  value  when 
it  has  been  raised  from  the  mine  or  transported  to  some  place 
where  its  price  is  higher.^*' 

If,  however,  the  subsequent  increase  of  value  is  not  due 
to  the  act  of  the  defendant,  but  would  have  occurred  in  any 
case,  even  had  no  conversion  been  committed,  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  recover  it  as  special  damage  resulting  from  the 
conversion,  m  addition  to  the  origmal  value  of  the  property 
converted  :  as  when  goods  taken  or  detained  have  risen 
m  value  ^j  reason  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  market. ^^  ^^ 

12.  In  all  actions  for  a  conversion  the  plaintiff  may  recover, 
in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  property  or  of  his  interest 
in  it,  any  additional  damage  which  he  may  have  sustained 
by  reason  of  the  conversion,  and  which  is  not  too  remote. ^^ 

13.  The  foregoing  rules  as  to  the  measure  of  damages  for 
a  conversion  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  actions  for  any 
wrongful  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  of  chattels  not  amount- 
ing to  conversion.^* 


Discretionary 
power  to 


§  1 10.  Specific  Restitution  of  Chattels 
1.  In  all  actions  for  conversion,  when    the  propert-^ 


verted  remains  in  the  possession  or  control  of  the  defendant, 

»  (1853)  13  C.B.  692. 

10  Taylor  v.  Mostyn  (1880)  33  Cli.D.  226  ;  Morgan  v.  Powell  (1842) 
3  Q.B.  278.  11  Greening  v.  Wilkinson  (1820)  1  C.  &  P.  G25. 

"  As  to  the  measure  of  damages  for  a  conversion,  when  the  cliattels 
converted  have  been  severed  from  land,  as  in  the  case  of  minerals, 
crops,  or  fixtures,  see  above,  s.  50  (5). 

'3  Bodley  v.  Reynolds  (1840)  8  Q.B.  779;  France  v.  Gaudet  (1871) 
T..R.  0  Q.B.  199  ;   Thurston  v.  Charles  (1905)  21  T.L.R.  659. 

'^  The  Winkl'irhl  {\W1)  P.  42. 
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and  the  plaiiitifE  is  entitled  to  the  immediate  possession  of  it,  <J^d'I•^^I)(•f■ific 
the  Court  has  discretionary  power,  on  the  application  of  the  ^^'''t'*'"*^"'"- 
plaintiff,  to  order  the  restoiat  ion  of  the  property  itsolf,  insfpjirl 
of  payment  of  its^  pecuiiiaiy   \;ilii('  ;    and  such  an  order  is 
enforceatjle  by  writ  of  ixisscssiou  oi-  by  attachment. 

2.  Under  the  old  practice  detinue  was  an  action  for  the  History  of 
specific  recovery  of  the  property  itself,  to<^ether  with  damages  '^'"'*^'' 

for  its  detention.  The  claim  made  for  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty in  such  an  action  was  merely  alternative  and  sub- 
sidiary, in  case  specific  restoration  proved  to  be  impossible. 
The  judgment  in  detinue,  therefore,  was  for  the  return  of  the 
property,  or  payment  of  its  value  if  such  a  return  could 
not  be  obtained  ;  and  this  judgment  was  enforced  by  the 
seizure  of  the  property,  or  by  the  distress  of  the  defendant 
by  all  his  lands  and  goods  until  he  made  delivery. ^ 

The  actions  of  trespass  de  bonis  asportatis  and  of  trover,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  brought  not  for  the  recovery  of  the  pro- 
perty, but  for  damages  equal  to  the  value  of  it,  and  there  was 
no  procedure  by  which  specific  restitution  could  be  ordered  or 
enforced.  After  detinue  had  fallen  out  of  use,  therefore,  there 
was  no  effective  method  at  common  law  by  which  an  owner  of 
goods  could  recover  the  possession  of  them,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  issue  injunctions.-  By  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,  section  78,  it  was  provided  that  in 
all  actions  for  the  wrongful  detention  of  chattels  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law  should  have  power  to  order  specific  restitu- 
tion. The  jurisdiction  thus  created  is  preserved  and  made 
more  effective  by  the  Judicature  Acts  and  the  Rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court. ^ 

3.  The  power  of  the  Court  to  order  specific  restitution  of  wik-h 
chattels  is  discretionary  and  not  a  matter  of  right  on  the  part  ^*;-''n^^^'Vb" 
of_the  plaintiff.     Such  an  order,  therefore,  may  be  either  gianted. 
refused  altogether,  or  made  only  on  such  terms  as  to  the 

Court  seem  necessary  to  do  complete  justice  between  the 

1  Donald  v.  Suckling  (1866)  L.R.  1  Q.B.  p.  601  ;  Chitty's  Plcadino; 
I.  p.  139,  7th  ed. 

-  Pusey  V.  pM.se//  (1681)  1  Vein.  273  ;  Falcke  v.  6'ra.y  (1850)  4 13iew  6.51. 

3  Sec  Order  XLII.  r.  6  ;  Order  XL VIII.  r.  1  ;  Ilijman  v.  0(jdrii  (lUOJ) 
1  K.B.  246. 
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parties.'*  This  being  so,  it  may  be  assumed  that  one  or  other 
of  these  courses  will  be  adopted  in  all  cases  in  which  the  value 
of  the  chattel  exceeds  the  amount  of  damages  to  which  the 
plaintiff  is  entitled.  If  the  defendant  has,  since  taking  the 
property,  increased  the  value  of  it  by  his  own  labour  or 
expenditure,  the  plaintiff,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  entitled 
to  recover  as  damages  only  its  original  and  not  its  present 
value. ^  This  being  so,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  plaintiff  seeks 
specific  restitution  instead  of  damages,  the  Court  must 
either  refuse  this  remedy  altogether,  or  grant  it  only  on  the 
terms  that  the  plaintiff  shall  make  to  the  defendant  a  fair 
allowance  in  respect  of  the  increased  value  of  the  property.^ 
Acccs.sio.  4.  It  is  in  this  circumstance  that  specific  restitution  is  a 

syccificatw,      ^naittQX  of  iudicial  discretion  and  not  of  right  that  we  must 

.•ind  conjuaio  ...  . 

in  English       find  the  solution  in  English  law  of  all  those  puzzles  concerning 
'^^^"  accessio,  specificatio,  and  confusio  which  we  find  discussed  with 

such  unsatisfactory  results  in  Roman  law  and  the  Continental 
systems  founded  upon  it,  and  concerning  which  there  is  so  little 
authority  in  our  own  system.  Accessio  is  the  combination  of 
two  chattels  belonging  to  different  persons  into  a  single 
article  :  as  when  A's  cloth  is  used  to  patch  B's  coat.  Speci- 
Jicatio  is  the  making  of  a  new  article  out  of  the  chattel  of  one 
person  by  the  labour  of  another  :  as  when  A's  corn  is  ground 
into  flour  by  B,  or  his  grapes  are  made  into  wine.  Confusio 
or  commixtio  is  the  mixture  of  things  of  the  same  nature  but 
belonging  to  different  owners  so  that  the  identification  of  the 
things  is  no  longer  possible  :  as  when  A's  money  or  wheat 
becomes  mixed  with  that  of  B.  In  all  these  cases  there  are 
two  questions  to  be  asked  which  must  be  kept  distinct.  The 
first,  which  is  of  quite  subordinate  importance,  is  :  In  whom 
is  the  ownership  of  the  new  article  so  created  ?  The  second, 
which  is  independent  of  the  first,  is  :  Who  is  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  the  new  article,  and  on  what  terms  will 
he  be  permitted  to  retain  or  recover  it  ?  As  to  the  first 
of  these  questions,  our  law  seems  to  be  destitute  of  any 

*  Chilton  V.  Carrington  (1855)  15  C.B.  p.  740,  j)er  Maule,  J.  ;  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.  v,  Dreyfus  Bros.  (1802)  A.C.  p.  176,  per  Lord  Macnaghtcn. 

■*  Supra,  s.  109  (11). 

"  Peruvian  G'uano  (Ui.  v.  Dreyfus  liros.  (I.S!»2)  ,A.C.  p.  17(1.  per  Lord 
^laciiaglil-eii. 
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adequate  autliority.  Such  authority  as  we  have  is  mostly  of 
ancient  date,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  follow  the  conclusions 
of  Roman  law  on  this  matter.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that 
these  authorities  arc  of  no  weight  at  the  present  day,  having 
regard  to  the  modern  developments  of  the  law  of  conversion, 
and  that  the  true  principle  of  English  law  is  that  a  man's 
property  in  chattels  is  not  divested  by  any  such  events.  If 
my  corn  is  wrongfully  taken  from  me  and  made  into  flour, 
the  flour  is  mine  ;  and  if  my  tree  is  cut  down  and  sawn  into 
timber,  the  timber  is  mine.'  If  my  sheep  become  mixed 
with  another's,  so  that  their  identification  is  impossible, 
he  and  I  are  owners  in  common  of  the  whole  flock  in  the 
proportions  of  our  respective  contributions  to  it.^ 

Over  and  above  the  question  of  ownership,  however,  there 
arises  the  question  of  the  right  of  possession.  Here  English 
law  avoids  all  difficulties  by  making  the  matter  one  of  judicial 
discretion  unfettered  by  any  general  principles.  The  Court  is 
left  free  in  any  such  case  to  make  an  order  for  specific  delivery 
of  the  property  to  the  claimant  who,  having  regard  to  all  the 
circumstances,  has  the  best  right  to  it,  and  to  impose  on 
him  such  terms  as  are  deemed  just  for  compensating  the 
other  party  for  his  interest  in  the  property.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  the  Court  will  be  guided 
by  the  relative  values  of  the  interests  of  the  rival  claimants. 
Possession  will  be  awarded  to  him  whose  interest  is  the 
most  substantial,  on  the  terms  that  he  pays  the  value  of  the 
other's  interest.  If  A  takes  the  horse  of  B,  and  puts  new 
shoes  on  it,  B  will  obtain  specific  restitution  of  the  horse, 
but,  it  may  be,  only  on  paying  for  the  shoes.  But  if  A 
takes  the  marble  of  B,  and  makes  a  statue  of  it,  B  will  ask 
in  vain  for  specific  restitution,  and  will  be  left  to  his  claim 
for  damages  amounting  to  the  original  value  of  the  marble.^ 

'  Y.B.  5  H.  7,  f.  15,  pi.  6. 

8  Buckhij  V.  Gross  (1863)  3  B.  &  S.  566  ;  Ltipton  v.  White  (1808)  15 
Ves.  432  ;  Spence  v.  Union  Marine  Insurance  Co.  (1868)  L.R.  3  C.P. 
427.  It  is  said  in  this  last  case  that  if  the  confusio  is  due  to  the  wrongful 
act  of  one  of  the  owners,  he  forfeits  his  property  to  the  other.  Sed  qu. 

'  The  following  authorities  on  accessio,  specificatio,  and  confusio  in 
English  h^w  nuiy  be  referred  to  :  Y.B.  Henry  7,  f.  15,  pi.  6  ;  Cro. 
Jac.  360  ;  Pophani  38  ;  Moore  19  ;  1  Hale's  P.C.  513  ;  Blackstone  II. 
404  ;     Buckle!/    v.    Gross    (1S63)   3   B.    &   S.   506  ;    Lupton  v.    White 
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Discretionary      5.  When  property  has  once  been  converted,  there  is  a  vested 
power  to         right  of  action  in  trover,  which  is  not  divested  by  the  fact  that  the 

order  plaintiii     ^  '  ...  o      i 

to  accept  owner  subsequently  accepts  restitution  of  the  property.  Sucli 
instc!i!ro"  a  recovery  of  possession  soes  merely  in  mitigation  of  damages, 
damages.  and  not  in  bar  of  the  action.  Therefore  the  plaintiff  may  still 
commence  or  proceed  with  his  action  for  tJie  recovery  of  such 
damages  as  are  due  in  respect  of  his  temporary  dispossession. ^" 
But  is  the  plaintiff  bound  to  accept  such  a  restitution  of 
converted  property  ;  or  can  he  refuse  a  tender  of  it,  and 
insist  on  his  right  to  sue  for  its  value  in  trover  ?  Under  the 
old  practice  a  tender  of  the  goods  was  a  good  plea  in  an 
action  of  detinue,  for  this  action  was  brought  not  for  damages, 
but  for  the  recovery  of  the  goods  themselves. ^^  In  trespass 
and  trover,  on  the  contrary,  the  plaintiff  had  a  good  cause 
of  action  for  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  was  not  bound  to 
accept  the  goods  themselves  ;  and  the  only  remedy  of  a 
defendant  who  was  able  and  willing  to  restore  the  property 
was  to  apply  to  the  Court  to  exercise  its  discretionary  power 
of  staying  the  action  on  delivery  of  the  goods.  After  some 
hesitation  and  reluctance  the  Courts  finally  consented  to  exer- 
cise this  power  in  cases  in  which  it  was  just  to  the  plaintiff  that 
he  should  be  thus  compelled  to  accept  the  property,  and  in 
which  complete  justice  could  be  so  done  to  the  parties.^^ 

How,  then,  does  the  matter  stand  under  the  modern 
practice  ?  Presumably  in  this  way  :  that  if  the  plaintiff  sues 
for  specific  restitution  he  is  bound  to  accent  a  tender  of  the. 
property,  on  the  analogy  of  the  action  of  detinue  ;  but  if_he. 
chooses  to  sue  merely  for  the  value  of  the  property  (as  in  the 
old  actions  of  trover  and  trespass)  it  is  in  1  ho  discretion  of  the 
Court  whether  and  on  what  terms  theadion  will  be  allo^ved 
to  proceed,  if  the  defendant  offers  torestore  the  ])jopertj. 

(1808)  15  Ves.  432;  Spence  v.  Union  Marine.  J nsuranve  Co.  (1868) 
L.R.  3  C.P.  427  ;  Jones  v.  Moore,  4  Y.  &  C.  (Ex.)  351.  The  modern 
Conliiientiil  codes  have  largely  abandoned  the  conclusions  of  Roman 
law,  but  the  rules  established  in  substitution  are  ro  A^ague  and  un- 
satisfactory as  to  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  English  law 
is  wise  in  treating  the  matter  as  one  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  discretion 
and  not  for  the  application  of  fixed  principles.  See  the  French  Civil 
Code,  ss.  565-577  ;   German  Civil  Code,  ss.  946-052. 

»»  Moon  V.  Raphael  (1835)  2  Bing.  N.C.  310. 

"  Cross  field  v.  Such  (1852)  8  Ex.  159. 

"  Tucker  v,   Wright  (1826)  3  15ing.  601  ;    "  When  complete  justice 
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§  III.  Replevin 

1.  Whenever  chattels  arc  taken  by  one  person  out  of  the  Nature  of  the 
possession  of  another,  whether  by  way  of  distress  or  other-  reXv^„° 
wise,  the  latter  may  by  way  of  proceedings  in  replevin  recover 
immediate  and  provisional  ))ossession  of  them,  pending  the 

result  of  an  action  brought  by  him  to  determine  the  rights  of 
the  parties. 

2.  The  right  to  replevy  goods  is  a  right  to  get  them  back 
at  once  and  provisionally,  instead  of  having  first  to  establish 
one's  title  to  them  m  an  action  oftrover,  detinue,  or  trespass. 
Application  is  made  by  the  claimant  (called  the  replevisor) 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  County  Court  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  the  goods  were  taken,  and  he  issues  a  warrant  for 
their  restitution  on  security  being  given  by  the  replevisor,  by 
way  of  bond  or  deposit  of  money,  that  he  will  commence  and 
prosecute,  either  in  the  County  Court  or  in  the  High  Court, 
an  action  of  replevin,  in  which  the  title  to  the  goods  and  the 
rights  of  the  parties  shall  be  determined.^ 

3.  Replevin  is  allowable  only  when  the  chattels  have  been  When 
f^lceftj  hj  the  defejidant  out  of  the  plaintiff's  possession.  It  ^^'^^  '^ 
is  not  avaHaBie  for  a  mere  detention  or  for  any  other  dispute 

as  to  the  title  or  right  of  possession.  The  process  is  based  on 
the  presumption  that  the  possessor  of  goods  is  the  owner  of 
them,  and  that  a  seizure  of  them  is  illegal,  conferring  therefore 
upon  the  possessor  a  right  to  their  provisional  restoration 
pending  an  inquiry  into  the  title. ^ 

4.  The  right  of  replevin  is  usually  exercised  only  in  cases 
of  distress,  whether  for  rent,  damage  feasant,  or  otherwise. 
But  it  is  legally  available  for  all  forms  of  taking  whether  under 
colour  of  distress  or  not.^ 

can  bo  done  by  the  delivery  of  a  specific  chattel,  the  Court  will  some- 
times interfere  to  stay  proceedings."  Moon  v.  Raphael  (1835)  2  Bing. 
N.C.  310 ;  Fisher  v.  Prince,  3  Burr.  1363  ;  Coolce  v.  Jlolgate,  Barnes, 
281  ;  Pickering  v.  Truste  (1796)  7  T.R.  53. 

^  As  to  the  procedure  in  replevin,  see  the  County  Courts  Act,  888, 
(51  &  52  Vict.,  c.  43,  ss.  133-137)  and  County  Court  Rules,  1903. 

^  Mennie  v.  Blake  (1856)  6  E.  &  B.  842  ;  Shannon  v.  Shannon  (1804) 
1  Seh.  &  Lef.  324. 

^  Shannon  v.  Shannon  (1804)  1  Sch.  &  Lef.  321  ;  County  Court 
Rule-.,  O.  31,  r.  6. 
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Eflect  of  this       5.  If  the  plaintiff  succeeds  in  an  action  of  replevin,  he  keeps 
remedy.  ^.j^g  property  which  has  been  thus  provisionally  restored  to 

him,  and  has  judgment  for  all  damages  and  costs  resulting 
from  the  defendant's  seizure  of  it.^  If  the  defendant  succeeds, 
he  has  judgment  for  the  restitution  of  the  property,  or  in  the 
alternative  (when  his  claim  is  one  of  distress)  for  the  payment 
of  the  amount  claimed  by  him.^ 

§   112.  Effect  of  Judgment  in  an  Action   of 
Trover 

Judgment  1 .  A  mere  judgment  in  trover  for  the  value  of  the  property 

without  without  actual  satisfaction  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 

satisfaction  plaintiff's  title  to  the  property.  It  does  not  amount  to  an 
affect  title  to  election  to  take  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  goods  in  lieu  of  the 
the  property,  goods  themselves.  Therefore  he  may  exercise  all  his  rights  as 
owner  notwithstanding  the  judgment.  He  may  seize  the 
chattel  either  from  the  defendant  or  from  any  one  else  in 
whose  hands  it  is.  He  may  sue  a  third  person  for  its  specific 
restitution.  He  may  even  sue  for  damages,  and  get  a  second 
judgment  for  the  value  of  the  property  against  a  third  person 
in  respect  of  any  other  conversion  committed  either  before 
or  after  the  conversion  on  which  the  first  action  was  brought. 
Yet  in  no  case  can  he  by  the  exercise  of  such  concurrent 
remedies  obtain  a  double  satisfaction.  If  he  actually  recovers 
the  property,  his  judgment  for  its  value  becomes  inoperative  ; 
and  if  he  actually  receives  its  value,  he  cannot  exercise  his 
right  of  recaption  or  enforce  his  judgment  for  specific  restitu- 
tion. And  if  he  receives  its  value  from  one  defendant,  he 
cannot  enforce  his  judgment  against  another.^  ^ 

4  Gihhs  V.  Cruickshank  (1873)  L.R.  8  C.P.  454;  Smith  v.  Enright 
(18!):5)  (i!)  L.T.  724.  '^  County  Court  Rules,  O.  34,  r.  4,  f),  0. 

1  See,  on  the  wliole  matter,  Brinsmead  v.  Harrison  (1871)  L.R.  (5  C.P. 
584  ;  ex  parte  Drake  (1877)  5  CJi.D.  86G  ;  Morris  v.  Rohinsun  (1824) 
3  B.  &  C.  19G. 

^  It  in  to  be  remembered,  however,  tliat  if  two  ch'feiidanls  have 
not  merely  converted  the  same  ])i'opci'ty,  but  have  in  so  doing  made 
themselves  joint  wrongdoers,  a  judgment  against  one  of  tliem,  even 
witliout  satisfaction,  is  a  bar  to  a  snbse(]uent  action  against  the  other. 
Brinsmead  v,  Harrison  (1872)  L.R.  7  C.P.  547.  It  seems,  however, 
that  if  A  has  committed  two  successive  acts  of  conversion  against 
the  fame  j)roperty,  the  first  of  which  was  Cdrnmitled  jointly  with  B, 
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2.  Although  iudji'mcnt  without  satisfaction  has  thus  no  AUier  if 
eft'ect  upon  the  property  or  upon  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  it,  s'Itisf!u'ti(m. 
ii2(lpTnent  for  the  value  of  the  goods  followed  by  full  satisfac- 
tion diverts  the  plaintiff's  ownership  and  vests  it  in  the 
defendant.     It  amounts  to  an  election  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  to  accept  money  in  lieu  of  the  goods.     It  is  in  effect 

a  compulsory  purchase  of  the  goods  by  the  defendant.  The 
same  result  must  follow  from  payment  of  the  full  value  even 
without  action  or  judgment,  if  made  to  a  person  entitled  to 
receive  it.  After  such  satisfaction,  therefore,  the  former 
owner  is  deprived  of  all  his  rights  of  recaption  and  specific 
restitution.  Nor  can  he  sue  for  damages  in  respect  of  any 
conversion  subsequent  to  satisfaction  made.  As  to  any 
prior  conversion,  on  the  other  hand,  he  presumably  retains 
a  right  to  sue  for  any  actual  damage  sustained  by  him  in 
consequence  of  it  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  goods.^ 

3.  Property  so  divested  from  the  plaintiff  by  satisfaction  in  whom 
made  doesliot  necessarily  vest  in  the  defendant!  It  may  vest  ^estT^*^"^ 
instead  in  someperson  who  clanns  under  him,  and  therefore 

has  a  better  title  to  the  property  than  he  has  ;  for  example, 
when  A  takes  property  from  B,  and  sells  it  to  C,  satisfaction 
made  by  A  to  B  will  vest  the  property  in  C. 

4.  Satisfaction   made   to   a   plaintiff   in   trover   does   not  Limits  of 
ojjerate  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  the  property  save  as  °f "^f^^t;!." 
against  the  plaintiff  himself,  and  as  against  any  other  persons 

whose  right  of  action  for  damages  isbarred  by  the  action  of  the 
plaintiff.  TTius7  payment  made  to  a  mere  possessory  owner 
will  not  divest  the  title  of  the  true  ownerj  and  whether  pay- 
ment  made  to  a  bailee  will  divest  the  title  of  his  bailor  depends 
on  whether  an  action  brought  by  a  bailee  is  a  bar  to  a  subse- 
quent action  by  the  bailor.^ 

and  the  second  separately  by  himself,  judgment  against  B  for  the 
first  conversion  will  be  no  bar  to  a  fiu-ther  action  against  A  for  the 
second.  Thus,  where  A  and  B  took  the  plaintiff's  property-  and 
subsequently  B  alone  detained  it  and  refused  to  deliver  it,  it  was  held 
that  an  action  for  that  detention  would  lie  against  B  notwithstanding 
a  previous  judgment  against  A  for  the  taking.  Brinsmead  v.  Harrison 
(1871)  L.R.  6C.P.  584. 

^  Brinsmead  v.  Harrison  (1871)  L.R.  6  C.P.  584. 

*  As  to  this  .see  s.  109  (8)  above. 
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V}   113.  Trespass  to  Chattels 

1.  The  ^Yrong  of  trespass  to  chattels  consists  in  committing 
without  lawful  justification  any  act  of_  direct  physical  inter- 
ference with  a  chattel  in  the  possession  of  another  person— 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  such  an  act  done  with  respect  to  a  chattel 
as  amounts  to  a  direct  forcible  injury  within  the  meaning  of 
the  distinction  drawn  in  the  old  practice  between  the  writ  of 
trespass  and  that  of  trespass  on  the  case.^  Thus,  it  is  a  tres- 
pass to  take  away  a  chattel  or  to  do  wilful  damage  to  it. 
Even  negligent  damage,  if  direct  and  not  merely  consequential, 
falls  within  the  scope  of  trespass  :  as  in  the  case  of  a  negligent 
collision  between  two  vehicles.^ 

2.  Physical  interference  usually  consists  in  some  form  of 
physical  contact — some  application  of  force  by  which  the 
chattel  is  moved  from  its  place  or  otherwise  affected.  But 
this  is  not  essential.  It  is  presumably  a  trespass  wilfully  to 
frighten  a  horse  so  that  it  runs  away,  or  to  drive  cattle  out  of 
a  field  in  which  they  lawfully  are,  or  to  kill  a  dog  by  giving  it 
poisoned  meat. 

3.  The  wrong  of  trespass  is  partially  coincident  with  that 
of  conversion.  A  wilful  trespass  causing  a  loss  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  chattel  is  also  a  conversion.     But  there  may  be 

\trespass  without  conversion,  and  conversion  without  trespass. 
That  form  of  trespass  which  consists  in  an  actual  taking-away 
of  cliairfeels  is  termed  trespass  de  bonis  asportatis,  and  is  wholly 
included  within  the  scope  of  conversion.^  There  is,  indeed, 
no  reason  at  tliKpresent  day  why,  for  the  purpose  of  the  law 
of  torts,  a  trespass^ chattels  should  not  be  defined  in  such  a 
way  as  to  exclude  all \cts  which  amount  to  conversion — thus 
avoiding  any  such  overVpping  of  different  injuries. 

4.  It  is  probable  that  a  trcsjiass  to  chattels  is  actionable 
'per  se  without  any  proof  of  nctual  damage.  This,  indeed, 
seems  never  to  have  been  d(Mi(l('(],  l)ut  it  is  clearly  so  in  the 
case  of  trespass  to  land  and  to  tlie  ])crson,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  ])e  otherwise  in  the  case  of  goods.     If  this  is  so, 

>  Supra,  H.  n2  (2).         "  Leame  v.  Bray  (ISO.S)  ;}  KaM  593. 
''  tSvprii,  s.  99. 
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Jiriy  unauthorised  touching  or  moving  of  a  chattel  is  action- 
able at  tlic  suit  of  the  possessor  of  it,  even  though  no  Jiarm 
ensues.  It  may  be  very  necessary  for  the  protection  of  certain 
kinds  of  property  that  this  should  be  the  law.^ 

5.  Trespass  to  chattels,  like  trespass  to  land,  is  essentially  Who  can  sue 
an  injur^tojthe  right  of  possession  and  not  to  that  of  owner-  ^"''  trespass. 
ship.     A  trespass,  therefore,  is,  in  itself  and  as  such,  actionable 
only  at  the  suit  of  a  person  who  is  in  possession  of  the  property 
at  the  time  of  the  act  committed.^ 

().  Nevertheless  if  a  trespass  docs  any  permanent  damage  Action  ))y 
to  the  property,  a  reversionary  owner  or  other  person  having  J,|^^'<''"«io"'"r 
a  non-possessory  interest  in  it  has  a  right  of  action  for  the  loss  permanent 
so  caused  to  him  ;  and  we  need  not  scruple  at  the  present  day    '    '  '^  ' 
to  term  such  an  injury  to  reversionary  rights  a  trespass, 
although  the  remedy  under  the  old  practice  was  not  trespass 
but  case.^ 

7.  The  rules  already  set  forth  under  the  head  of  conversion,  Title  of 
with  respect  to  the  title  to  property,  and  with  respect  to  the  measure  of 
measure  of  damages,  apply  to  the  wrong  of  trespass  also.  damages. 

§  114.  Wrongful  Damage  to  Chattels 

1 .  The  injury  of  wrongful  damage  to  chattels  consists  in  Wrongful 
an  act  done  without  lawful  justification  by  which  physical  ,i'istinguislied 
harm  is  done  to  chattels.     Such  harm  may  be  caused  either  fi<»'"  trespass. 
intentionally  or  negligently,  and  is  actionable  even  in  the 

absence  of  intention  or  negligence  in  those  exceptional  cases  in 
whicli  absolute  liability  is  imposed  by  law  :  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  harm  done  by  animals. 

2,  The  injury  of  wrongful  damage  is  largely  coincident 
with  that  of  trespass,  but  the  coincidence  is  far  from  complete, 
and  these  two  wrongs  require  to  be  classed  separately.  For 
there  may  be  trespass  without  physical  harm,  as  we  have  seen  ; 
and  there  may  be  wrongful  damage  without  trespass,  as 
when  a  bailee  does  wilful  or  negligent  harm  to  the  property 
bailed  to  him,  or  when  negligent  or  accidental  harm  is  done 

*  Sco  Pollock,  Law  of  Torts,  p.  349,  81  h  od.  Contra,  Street,  Founda- 
tions of  Legal  Liability,  I.  IG. 

6  Ward  V.  Macauley  (1791)  4  T.R.  4S!). 

«  Mearsx.  London  do  S.W.  Rly.  Co.  (1862)  11  C.B.  (N.S.)  850. 
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consequentially  and  not  directly,  as  in  the  case  of  damage  by 
animals  or  fire.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  distinction  between 
direct  and  consequential  damage  is  now  of  no  practical 
importance,  but  it  remains  still,  as  much  as  ever,  the  only 
means  of  defining  the  injury  of  trespass. 

§   115.  Wrongful  Loss  of  Chattels 

Wrongful  We  have  already  seen  that  although  the  act  of  wrongfully 

chcattcls  not  causing  a  loss  of  the  possession  of  chattels  amounts  in  most 
amounting  to  cases  to  the  wrong  of  conversion,  this  is  not  invariably  so.  It 
depends  on  whether  the  loss  is  the  result  of  any  wilful  and 
wrongful  interference  with  the  chattels.  A  loss  not  so 
resulting  is  no  conversion,^  and  must  therefore  be  separately 
classed  as  a  distinct  form  of  injury.  Thus,  if  a  carrier  or 
warehouseman  dehvers  goods  by  mistake  to  the  wrong 
person,  he  is  liable  in  certain  circumstances  for  a  conversion, 
but  not  if  he  loses  them  by  negligence.  He  could  not  in  this 
latter  case  have  been  sued  under  the  old  practice  in  trover, 
but  only  in  detinue,  case,  or  assumpsit.  /  So  he  who  negli- 
gently leaves  open  the  gate  of  a  field,  whereby  cattle  escap  3 
and  are  lost,  is  guHty  of  no  conversion,  but  only  of  iiaving 
caused  by  negligence  a  wrongful  loss  of  chattels^ 

1  Supra,  s.  98  (2). 


CHAPTER  XI 

INJURIES  TO  THE  PERSON 

Injuries  to  the  person  are  of  four  kinds —namely,    Death, 
Assault,  Bodily  Harm,  and  False  Imprisonment. 

§  1 1 6.  Death 

1.  At  common  law  it  is  not  a  civil  wrong  to  cause  the  death  Causin.mleath 
of  a  human  beinii.  The  wronfif  done  to  the  deceased  himself  ""^  '^  ^'^1^^ 
by  the  taking  away  of  his  life  dies  with  him,  in  accordance  common  la-.v. 
with  the  maxim  Actio  personalis  moritur  cum  persona  ;  and 
neither  the  mental  suffering  nor  the  material  loss  inflicted  upon 
his  family  or  upon  other  persons  having  an  interest  in  his  life 
is  regarded  by  the  common  law  as  any  ground  of  action.^ 
Although  a  husband  can  sue  at  common  law  for  any  wilful 
or  negligent  harm  done  to  his  wife,  whereby  he  is  temporarily 
deprived  of  her  society  or  services,  he  cannot  sue  in  respect 
of  that  permanent  deprivation  which  he  suffers  by  reason  of 
her  death.-  A  father's  rights  in  respect  of  his  children  are 
similarly  limited.  Thus,  in  Oshorn  v.  Gillett  ^  a  father  sued 
at  common  law  for  the  death  of  his  daughter,  who  had  been 
negligently  run  over  and  killed  by  the  defendant.  Tiie  de- 
fendant pleaded  that  the  deceased  had  been  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  therefore  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  been  deprived  of  the 
services  of  his  daughter  otherwise  than  by  her  death  ;  and 
it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  that  the  plea  was  good. 
Had  the  death  ensued  after  an  interval  only,  the  plaintiff  would 
have  had  a  good  cause  of  action  ft)r  loss  of  service  during  that 

1  Baker  v.   Bolton  (1808)   1   Camp.   493  ;    Oshorn  v.   Gillett  (187:5) 
L.R.  8  Ex.  88  ;  Clark  v.  London  aencral  Omtiibiis  Co.  (1906)  2  K.B.  048. 
-  Baker  v.  Bolton  (1808)  1  Camp.  493. 
3  (1873)  L.R.  8  Ex.  88. 
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interval,  but  none  in  respect  of  the  death.  So  in  Clark  v. 
London  General  Omnihus  Co^  it  was  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  that  a  father  cannot  recover  even  the  funeral  expenses 
incurred  by  him  in  respect  of  the  death  of  his  child  killed  by 
the  negligence  of  the  defendant. 
Alitcr  in  In  Jackson  v.  Watson  and  Sonf!,^  however,  it  was  decided 

by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  this  rule  does  not  apply  in  an 
action  for  breach  of  contract,  but  is  limited  to  cases  of  pure 
tort.  Where  the  breach  of  a  contract  made  with  the  plaintiff 
results  in  the  death  of  some  third  person  in  whose  life  the 
plaintiff  has  an  interest,  the  damages  recoverable  in  an  action 
of  contract  will,  it  seems,  include  any  pecuniary  loss  resulting, 
not  too  remotely,  from  that  death.  Thus,  in  the  last  cited 
case,  a  husband,  in  an  action  for  breach  of  warranty  in  a 
contract  of  sale,  recovered  damages  (independently  of  the 
Fatal  Accidents  Act)  for  the  death  of  his  wife  caused  by  eating 
certain  poisonous  food  sold  to  him  by  the  defendants.  In 
other  words,  the  killing  of  a  human  being,  although  not  itself 
a  cause  of  action,  may  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing 
damages  for  an  independent  cause  of  action  in  contract.^ 
Aliterhy  2.  This  rule  that  no  man  has  any  legally  protected  interest 

The'ratal  ^^  *^^  ^^^®  ^^  another  has  been  to  a  great  extent  derogated  from 
Accidents  by  statute,  but  it  still  remains  the  general  principle,  the  statute 
in  question  having  merely  established  special  exceptions  to 
it.  By  the  Fatal  Accidents  Act,  1846,^  other  wis*- Jniown  as 
Lord  Campbell's  Act,  it  is  a  civil  wrong^jj£tjonabla..^^j_orj)n 
beball  ot  the  near  relatives  of  the  deceased,  to  cause  the  death 
oFa  human  being,  if  the  deceased  bjrnsplf  yonld  have  had  a 
right  of  action liad  he  b^en  merely  injured  amTnoiTkilled,  and 
if  those  iFelatives  have  suffered  a  pecuniary  loss  in  consequence 
of  his  dealTTT  ~  ~" 

^^'"f  3.  The  relatives  whose  interests  are  thus  protected  are  the 

entitled.  following  :  Husband, wife, children, grandchildren, step-children, 

lather,  mother,  step-parents,  and  grandparents.^     Illegitimate 
children  are  not  included,''  but  posthumous  children  are.^° 

*  (1906)  2  K.B.  648.  ^  (1909)  2  K.B.  193. 

"  Baker  v.  Bolton  (1808)  1  Canij).  493,  is  distingiiisliod  o,s  being  in 
fiinn  an  action  of  lorl,  allliougli  Die  act  of  the  defendant  was  also  a 
hreaeli  of  enntraet.  '  9  &  10  Viet.  c.  93.  «  Ihid.  sec.  5. 

"  Dickinsun  v.  N.E.  Itln.  Co.  (JS(J3)  2  H.  &  C.  735. 
'"  The  (Jiiorfje  and  Jiichard  (1^171)  L.ll.  3  A.  &,  E.  4Go. 
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4.  The  action  must  be  brought  within  twelvn  months  after  Limitation 
the  death  by  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  deceased      ^°t^""- 
on  behalf  of  the  relatives  ;    but  if  there  is  no  executor  or 
administrator,  or  if  he  does  not  commence  an  action  within 

six  months,  any  relative  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Act 
may  sue  in  his  own  name  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  others. ^^ 

5.  The  amount  recovered  is  divisible  among  the  relatives  in  Apportion - 
the  proportions  fixed  by  the  jury,  having  regard  to  the  loss  '"'^n|' "^ 
suffered  by  each  of  them.^-     If  the  claim  is  settled  without 

action,  the  shares  of  the  relatives  may  be  determined  by  the 
Court  in  proceedings  instituted  for  that  purpose.^* 

6.  The  amount  recovered  is  not  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Not  part  of 

deceased  so  as  to  be  liable  for  his  debts.       The  executor  or  fleceased's 

rT — ■ : —  — r  .  estate. 

admmistrator  recovers  it,  not  m  his  ordinary  capacity  as  the 

personal  representative  of  the  deceased,   but  in  a  special 

capacity  in  right  of  the  relatives. 

7.  There  is  no  right  of  action  unless  the  deceased  himself  Action  by 
could  have  sued  had  he  been  merely  injured  by  the  defendant's  ^g^^e^Tf^  ^^ 
act  and  not  killed.     Therefore,  if  he  has  in  his  lifetime,  in  the  on  existence 
interval  between  the  accident  and  his  death,  accepted  full  actbn^v  °t  -d 
compensation  from  the  defendant,  and  so  extinguished  his  in  deceased 
right  of  action,   his  relatives  cannot  sue  in  respect  of  his    ^^^^  ' 
death.^*    The  same  result  follows  if  he  has  been  guilty  of 
contributory  negligence, ^^  or  if  he  agreed  to  take  the  risk 

of  the  accident  on  himself  so  as  to  exclude  any  right  of  action 
in  accordance  with  the  maxim  Volenti  nonfit  injuria,^^  or  if  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  has  run  against  him.^' 

8.  There  is  no  right  of  action  on  behalf  of  any  relative  Nocompensa- 
who  cannot  show  some  pecuniary  loss  in  consequence  of  the  *'""  ^V^hout 
death  of  the  deceased. ^^    Nothing  can  be  claimed  merely  by  loss. 

"  9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  93,  s.  3,  as  amended  by  27  &  28  Vict.,  c.  95,  s.  1. 
The  relatives  may  sue  even  within  the  six  months  if  there  is  no  executor 
or  administrator.     Holleran  v.  Bagnell  (1879)  4  L.R.  Ir.  740. 

1-  9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  93,  s.  2.     See  27  &  28  Vict.,  c.  95,  s.  2. 

"  Bulmer  v.  Buhner  (1884)  25  Ch.D.  409. 

"  Read  v.  Gt.  Eastern  Rhj.  Co.  (1868)  L.R.  3  Q.B.  555.  But  see 
p.  127  above. 

15  Senior  v.  Ward  (1859)  28  L.J.  Q.B.  139  ;  Wrujlit  v.  Midland  Rly. 
Co.  (1884)  51  L.T.  539. 

i«  Griffiths  V.  Earl  of  Dudley  (1882)  9  Q.B.D.  357. 

1'   WiUiams  v.  Mersey  Docks  d-  Harbour  Board  (1905)  1  K.B.  804. 

i»  Blake  v.  Midland  Rly.  Co.  (1852)  18  Q.B.  93. 
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way  of  solatiwn  for  the  mental  suffering  and  bereavement, 
nor  is  there  any  action  for  nominal  damages  in  the  absence 
of  proof  of  actual  loss.^"  There  is,  however,  a  sufficient 
pecuniary  loss  if  the  claimant  can  show  some  reasonable 
expectation  of  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  continuance  of  the 
deceased's  life  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  benefit  should 
be  derived  from  the  deceased  as  a  matter  of  right,  for  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  voluntary  bounty  is  enough. ^^ 
The  benefit  must  be  derived,  however,  from  the  claimant's 
relationship  to  the  deceased,  and  not  merely  from  a  contract 
between  them.-^  Funeral  expenses  have  been  held  not  to  be 
a  pecuniary  loss  resulting  from  the  death  within  the  meaning 
of  this  rule,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  are  not.^^  ^^ 

9.  By  the  Fatal  Accidents  (Damages)  Act,  1908,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  in  assessing  damages  "  there  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  any  sum  paid  or  payable  on  the  death  of  the 
deceased  under  any  contract  ot  assurance  or  insurance."  ^^ 

10.  The  fact  that  the  killing  of  the  deceased  amounted  to 
the  fekmy  of  murder  or  manslaughter  cloes  notexclude  or 
even  suspendThe  remedy  by  action^" 

11.  WherelheTleceased  himself  has  a  cause  of  action  which 
survives  him  notwithstanding  the  maxim  Actio  ]}ersonalis 
moritur  cum  fersona,  his^personal  representative  has  a  double 
right  of  action  ;   he  cansue  both  on  behalf  of  the  deceased's 


estate  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  relatives^  Thus,  if  a  passenger 
on  a  railway  is  injured  by  the  negligence  of  the  company,  and 
dies  after  an  interval,  his  executor  can  sue  as  such  for  the 
medical  expenses  and  other  loss  incurred  by  the  personal 
estate  by  reason  of  the  defendant's  breach  of  contract,  and 

19  Duckworth  v.  Johnson  (1800)  29  L.J.  Ex.  25. 

2«  Franklin  v.  8.E.  Rly.  Cu.  (1858)  3  H.  &  N.  211. 

21  Sykes  v.  N.E.  Rly.  Co.  (1875)  44  L.J.  C.P.  191. 

"  Dalton  V.  S.E.  Rly.  Co.  (1858)  27  L.J.  C.P.  227  ;  Clark  v.  London 
General  Omnibus  Co.  (190())  2  K.B.  648. 

2'  As  to  the  nature  of  the  loss  which  is  required  to  give  a  good  cause 
of  action,  see  the  following  cases  in  addition  to  those  already  cited  : 
Htimfson  v.  Wood  (1888)  57  L.J.  Q.B.  484  ;  Hctherington  v.  N.E.  Rly. 
Co.  (1882)  9  Q.B.D.  160  ;  Pym  v.  Gt.  N.  Rly.  Co.  (1863)  4  B.  &  S.  396  ; 
Harrison  v.  L.  <k  N.  W.  Rly.  Co.,  1  Cab.  &  E.  540. 

"*«  As  to  the  former  law  on  this  point,  see  Grand  Trunk  Rly.  of 
Canada  v.  Jenninys  (1888)  13  A.C.  800;  Hicks  v.  Newport  Rly.  Co. 
(1857)  !  P..  &  S.  403  n.  -•'  9  &  10  Viet.  c.  93,  s.  1. 
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he  can  also  sue  in  another  action  for  the  compensation  due 
to  the  relatives  under  the  Fatal  Accidents  Act."-^  -^ 


§   117.  Assault 

1.  'rhc  intentional  application    of  force  to  the  person  of  Assaiilt  nrnl 
another  witliout   lawful  justification  amounts   to   the  wrong  "'^^^^^y- 

of  assault.  This  is  so,  however  trivial  the  amount  or  nature 
of  the  force  may  be,  and  even  thouirh  it  neither  does  nor  is  in- 
tended  nor  is  likely  or  able  to  do  any  manner  of  harm.  Even 
to  touch  a  person  without  his  consent  or  some  other  lawful 
reason  is  actionable.^  For  the  interest  that  is  protected 
by  the  law  of  assault  is  not  merely  that  of  freedom  from 
bodily  harm,  but  also  that  of  freedom  from  such  forms  of 
insult  as  may  be  due  to  interference  with  his  person.  In 
rospect  of  his  personal  dignity,  therefore,  a  man  may  recover 
substantial  damages  for  an  assault  which  has  done  him  no 
physical  harm  whatever.^ 

2.  Intentionally  to  bring  any  material  object  into  contact  Meaning  of 
with  another's  person  is  a  sufficient  application  of  force  to  ^  "  "^^^' 
constitute  an  assault  :  for  example,  to  throw  water  upon  him, 

or  to  pull  a  chair  from  under  him  whereby  he  falls  to  the 
ground.^  So  it  is  an  assault  forcibly  to  take  from  him  some 
chattel  which  he  holds.'* 

3.  The  act  of  putting  another  person  in  reasonable  fear  of  A^^sanlt 
an  immediate  assault  (as  already  defined)  by  means  of  an  act  i^attci y. 
amounting  to  an  attempt  or  threat  to  commit  an  assault 
amounts  itself  to  an  actionable  assault.     In  the  older  language 

of  the  law  the  term  assault  was  limited  to  this  species,  while 
the  actual  apphcation  of  force  was  distinguished  as  battery. 
In  popular  speech,  however,  the  term  assault  includes  both  ; 

36  Leggott  v.  Gt.  N.  Rly.  Co.  (1876)  1  Q.B.D.  599. 

-'  All  action  will  lie  under  this  Act  on  behalf  of  the  alien  relatives 
of  an  alien  killed  upon  the  high  seas,  for  the  benefits  of  the  Act  arc  not 
limited  to  British  subjects  and  resident  aliens.  Davidsson  v.  Hill 
(1901)  2  K.B.  606.  The  decision  of  Darlmg,  J.,  to  the  opposite  effect 
in  Adam  v.  British  ct-  Foreign  Steamship  Co.  (1898)  2  Q.B.  430  must 
be  regarded  as  unsound. 

1  Cole  V.  Turner  (1704)  6  Mod.  149,  fcr  Holt,  C.J. 

-  See  above,  s.  36  (3). 

3  Pursell  V.  Horn  (1832)  8  A.  &  E.  602  ;  Hopper  v.  Reeve  (1817) 
7  Taunt.  698.  *  Green  v.  Guddard  (1704)  2  Salk.  640. 
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and  there  is  no  reason  why  legal  terminology  should  not 
acknowledge  the  same  use  of  it.  Mere  words  do  not  con- 
stitute an  assault  however  insulting  or  even  menacing ;  the 
intent  to  do  violence  must  be  expressed  in  threatening  acts, 
not  merely  in  threatening  speech.  Even  threatening  acts 
do  not  constitute  an  assault  unless  they  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  put  the  plaintiff  in  fear  of  immediate  violence.  To 
shake  one's  fist  in  a  man's  face  is  an  assault ;  to  shake  it  at 
a  man  who  by  his  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  is  in- 
accessible to  such  violence  is  none. 

There  need  be  no  actual  intention  or  power  to  use  violence, 
for  it  is  enough  if  the  plaintiff  on  reasonable  grounds  believes 
that  he  is  in  danger  of  it.  Thus,  it  is  actionable  to  point  a 
gun  at  a  man  in  a  threatening  manner,  even  though  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  defendant,  but  not  to  that  of  the  plaintiff, 
it  is  unloaded.^  But  if  there  is  no  fear  or  no  reasonable  fear, 
there  is  no  assault :  as,  for  example,  when  a  gun  is  pointed  at 
a  man  behind  his  back.^ 
Assault  a  4.  An  assault  is  not  merely  a  tort,  but  also  a  criminal 

offen'ce^  offence,  and  the  civil  and  criminal  remedies  are  in  general 

concurrent  and  cumulative.  It  is  provided,  however,  by 
24  &  25  Vict.,  c.  100,  s.  45,  that  summary  criminal  proceedings, 
whether  they  result  in  a  conviction  or  an  acquittal  (after 
an  actual  hearing  on  the  merits),  are  a  bar  to  any  subsequent 
civil  proceedings  for  the  same  cause. 

§  1 1 8.  Bodily  Harm 

Bodily  1.  It  is  an  actionable   wrong  to   cause   bodily  harm    to 

harm  not        another  person  either  (I)  intentionally  and  without    lawful 

amounting  _'  .  -,  .  ___— — — — ^— — — 

to  assault.  justification,  or  (2)  negligently  and  in  breach  of  a  duty  to  use 
care  for  the  safety  of  that  person,  pr  (3)  accidentally  in  those 
exceptional  cases  in  which  the  law  imposes  absolute  liability. 

6  ji^  V.  St.  George  (1840)  9  C.  &  P.  483,  at  p.  493.  Pollock  on  Torts, 
p.  216,  8th  cd.  The  contrary  opinion  expressed  in  Blake  v.  Barnard 
(1840)  9  C.  &  P.  620  and  in  R.  v.  James  (1844)  1  C.  &  K.  530  is  probably 
unsound. 

«  See,  on  the  whole  matter,  Tuherville  v.  Savage  (1009)  1  Mod.  3  ; 
Stephens  v.  Myers  (1830)  4  C.  &  P.  349;  Bead  v.  Goker  (1853)  13 
(J.B.  850  ;  Cobijctt  v.  Grei/  (1849)  4  Ex.  p.  744  ;  Osborn  v.  Veitch  (1858) 
I  l-\  -.'■;  F.  317. 
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This  species  of  wrong  is  partially  coincident  with  that  of 
assault ;  but  there  are  assaults  which  cause  no  bodily  harm, 
and  it  is  possible  in  two  ways  to  inflict  unlawful  bodily  harm 
without  committing  an  assault — viz.  (1)  when  it  is  inflicted 
negligently  and  not  wilfully,  and  (2)  when,  although  wilful, 
it  is  inflicted  otherwise  than  by  the  application  of  physical 
force  :   for  example,  by  administering  a  deleterious  drug. 

2.  The  term  physical  harm  includes  illness  due  to  mere  Nervous 
nervous  shock  :  as  when  the  plaintiff  suffers  in  health  through  ^^f^^^^- 
the  terror  of  a  narrow  escape  from  sudden  death,  or  through 
agitation  caused   by  a  false  alarm   wilfully  given   by  the 
defendant.^ 

3.  It  need  not  be  doubted  that  the  term  physical  harm  Pain. 
also  includes  physical  pain,  even  though  unaccompanied  by 
any  bodily  lesion  or  illness.     In  respect  of  merely  mental 
suffering,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  fear,  it  seems  that  no 
action  wull  lie  even  though  it  has  been  wilfully  caused  by 

the  defendant.  "  Mental  pain  or  anxiety  the  law  cannot 
value  ajiddoes  not  pretend  to  redress.''  ^ 

4.  It  was  held  by  an  Irish  Court  in  Walker  v.  Great  Northern  Bodily  liami 
Railway  Comfany  of  Ireland  ^  that  no  action  can  be  brought  t°  ""'^"■'i 
by  a  child  for  physical  injuries  inflicted  on  it  before  birth,  by 

reason  whereof  it  is  born  deformed  or  diseased.  In  this 
case  the  plaintiff's  mother  had,  w^hile  the  plaintiff  was  en  ventre 
sa  mere,  been  a  passenger  on  the  railway  of  the  defendants, 
and  was  there  injured  in  a  collision  caused  by  the  defendants' 
negligence,  and  the  plaintiff  was  subsequently  and  conse- 
quently born  deformed.  The  decision  of  two  of  the  four 
Judges,  however,  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  defendants 
owed  no  duty  of  care  to  a  person  of  whose  existence  and 

1  Wilkinson  v.  Downton  (1897)  2  Q.B.  57  ;  Dulieu  v.  White  (1901) 
2  K.B.  669  ;  Bell  v.  Gt.  N.  Rly.  Co.  (1890)  26  L.R.  Ir.  428.  The  con- 
trary decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Victorian  Railways  Commissioners 
V.  Coultas  (1888)  13  A.C.  222  has  been  repeatedly  disapproved,  and 
may  be  taken  to  be  unsound.  It  remains  open  to  the  defendant, 
however,  in  any  case  of  this  class  to  contend  that  in  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case  the  damage  thus  caused  by  nervous  shock 
is  too  remote  :  as,  for  example,  in  Smith  v.  Johnson  cited  in  Dulieu 
V.  White  (1901)  2  K.B.  at  p.  675. 

2  Lynch  v.  Knight  (1861)  9  H.L.G.  at  p.  598,  per  Lord  AA'cnsleydale.' 
See  Dulieu  v.  White  (1901 )  2  K.B.  at  p.  673,  per  Kennedy,  J. 

3  (1891)28  L.R.  Ir.  69. 

Z 
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presence  they  were  unaware,  and  not  on  the  more  general 
ground  that  an  unborn  person  has  no  legal  right  of  personal 
security.  It  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  principle  an  existing 
but  unborn  child  should  be  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
the  law  against  wilful  or  negligent  injuries  inflicted  upon  it. 


§  119.  False  Imprisonment 

False  im-  1  •  The  wrong  of  f alse^  imprisonment  consists  in  the  act  of 

prisonment     arresting  or  imprisoning  any  person  without  lawful  justifica- 
tion, or  otherwise  preventing  him  without  lawful  justification 
from  exercising  his  right  of  leaving  the  place  in  which  he  is. 
Distint^uished      2.  The  wrong  of  false  imprisonment  is  in  most  cases  that 
from  assault,  of  assault  also,  but  not  necessarily  so  ;   locking  a  man  up  in  a 
room  in  which  he  already  is  by  his  own  act  amounts  to  false 
imprisonment,  but  is  no  assault.     In  any  case  imprisonment 
is  so  special  a  form  of  assault  as  to  require  separate  classifica- 
tion and  consideration. 
^Yjjj^^  3.  To  constitute  the  wrong  in  question  there  need  be  no 

amounts         actual  imprisonment  in  the  ordinary  sense — i.e.  incarceration, 
prisonment.     It  is  enough  that  the  plaintiff  has  been  in  any  manner  wrong- 
fully deprived  of  his  personal  liberty.     A  mere  unlawful  arrest, 
for  example,  amounts  in  itself  to  false  imprisonment,  and  so 
does  any  act  whereby  a  man  is  unlawfully  prevented  from 
leaving  the  place  in  which  he  is  :   for  example,  a  house  or  a 
ship.- 
Actual  force        4.  Noris  it  needful  that  there  should  be  any  actual  use  of 
not  necessary.  forceT"  A  threat  l^FTorce,  whereby  the  submission  of  the 
person  threatened  is  procured,  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  such 
an  action  :    for  example,  showing  a  man  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest   and   thereby   obtaining   his   submission   is   itself   an 
arrest,  if  it  amounts  to  a  tacit  threat  to  execute  the  warrant 
by  force  if  necessary  ;  aliter  if  it  amounts  merely  to  a  request, 
with  no  threat  or  intent  to  use  force.' 

^  The  term  false  is  here  used,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  mendacious 
or  fallacious,  but  in  the  less  common  though  well-established  sense  of 
erroneous  or  wrong ;  as  in  the  phrases  false  quantity,  false  step,  false 
taste,  &c.  ^  Warner  v.  Riddiford  (1858)  4  C.B.  (N.S.)  180. 

■  3  Grainger  v.  Hill  (1838)  4  Bing.  N.C.  212  ;  Arrowsmith  v.  Le 
Mesurier  (1806)  2  B.  &  P.  N.R.  211  ;  Berry  v.  Adamson  (1827)  6  B.  & 
C.  528. 


Sic.  11!).]  FALSE  IMPRISONMENT  X>r, 

5.  To    constitute    imprisonment    the    deprivation    of    the  Partial 
|)Uiintift"'s  hberty  must  T>e^coini)lete — that  is  to  ,sav,  there ''i'l'V^''^^^*^" 

'  '  .      ■'•  1  "  — ot  libertv 

must,    he    on    cNciy    side    ot    liiiii    ;i    l)ouii(lary   dl'awii    hcN'ond  not  false  ini- 

wliich  lie  caiiiiot  pass.     It  is  no  iiiiprisoniiient  to  prevent  liini  P''i*<f^"'"''"t. 
from  ,uoiii,u  in  some  directions,  while  he  is  left  free  to  go  as 
far  as  he  pleases  in  others.     Thus,  no  action  for  false  imprison- 
ment will  lie  for  unlawfully  preventing  the  plaintiff  from 
going  along  the  highway  and  compelling  him  to  go  back.'* 

().  To  contimie  a  lawful  imprisonment  longer  than  is  justi- 
fiable is  actionable  as  false  imprisonment.^ 

7.  The  remedy  for  false  imprisonment  is  not  merely  an  Habeas 
action  for  damages,  but  the  recovery  of  liberty  by  means  of  ^"''^"*- 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.      The  law  as  to  this  latter  remedy 
pertains,  however,  to  procedure,  and  cannot  here  be  appro- 
priately considered. 

8.  No   action   for   false   imprisonment   will   lie   against   a  False  im- 
person  who  has  procured  the  imprisonment  of  another  bv  ^^iiiliiii^* 

^..  ...  ...  "^  tlistiiiinii.slicf] 

obtaining  agamst  him  a  judgment  or  other  judicial  order  of  a  frum  m.di- 
Court  of  Justice,  even  though  that  judgment  or  order  is  ^^"^"'  i""'^-^'- 


erroneous,  irregular,  or  without  jurisdiction.  The  proper  aTmsTof 
remedy  for  wrongfully  procuring  the  judicial  imprisonment  P^°^!®- 
of  the  plaintiff  is  not  an  action  for  false  imprisonment,  but 
one  for  malicious  prosecution  or  other  malicious  abuse  of 
legal  process,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  have  to  consider 
in  a  subsequent  chapter.  We  shall  there  see  that  in  an 
action  of  that  description  the  pTanitilf  can  succeed  only  if  he 
proves  both  malice  and  the  absence  of  any  reasonable  and 
probable  cause  for  the  proceedings  complained  of ;  whereas 
in  an  action  for  false  imprisonment,  just  as  in  all  other 
cases^oi  trespass  to  person  or  property,  liability  is  created, 
iiT^eneral,  j^ven  by  honest  and  inevitable  mistake.  The 
rule,  therefore,  that  no  action  for  false  imprisonment  will 
lie  against  a  litigant  in  respect  of  judicial  imprisonment  pro- 
cured by  him  is  a  valuable  protection  against  liability  for 
error  in  the  course  of  legal  proceedings. 

Thus,  in  Austin  v.  Bowling,'^  it  is  said  by  Willes,  J.  :   "  The 
distinction  between  false  imprisonment  and  malicious  prose- 

*  Bird  V.  Jones  (1845)  7  Q.B.  742. 

8  Mee  V.  Oruikshank  (1902)  86  L.T.  708  ;   Migotti  v.  Colvill  (1871)) 
4  C.P.D.  233.  «  (1870)  L.R.  5  C.F.  p.  540. 
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ciition  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  where,  parties  being  before 
a  magistrate,  one  makes  a  charge  against  another,  whereupon 
a  magistrate  orders  the  person  charged  to  be  taken  into 
custody  and  detained  until  the  matter  can  be  investigated. 
The  party  making  the  charge  is  not  liable  to  an  action  for 
false  imprisonment,  because  he  does  not  set  a  ministerial 
officer  in  motion,  but  a  judicial  officer.  The  opinion  and 
judgment  of  a  judicial  officer  are  interposed  between  the 
charge  and  the  imprisonment."  Accordingly,  if  the  plaintif? 
has  been  wrongly  arrested  without  warrant  and  taken  before 
a  magistrate,  who  remands  him  in  custody,  he  must  sue 
in  respect  of  his  imprisonment  before  the  remand  in  an 
action  for  false  imprisonment,  but  in  respect  of  that  which 
is  subsequent  to  the  remand  in  an  action  for  malicious 
prosecution.^ 

The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  that  a  man  cannot  be 
sued  in  trespass,  or  therefore  for  false  imprisonment,  unless 
'  he  himself,  whether  personally  or  by  his  agent,  has  done  the 
act  complained  of.  A  Coiurt  of  Justice,  however,  is  not  the 
agent  of  the  litigant,  but  acts  in  the  exercise  of  its  own 
independent  judicial  discretion.  Therefore  the  acts  of  a 
Court  of  Justice  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  litigant  at  whose 
suit  they  have  been  done.  The  litigant  can  be  charged  only 
with  having  maliciously  and  without  reasonable  cause  exer- 
cised his  right  of  setting  a  Court  of  Justice  in  motion.^ 
Excess  of  9.  This  exemption  of  the  litigant  from  any  liability  for 

jurisdiction,  false  imprisonment  extends  even  to  cases  in  which  the  Court 
ordering  the  imprisonment  has  acted  without  jurisdiction. 
It  is  the  right  of  every  litigant  to  bring  his  case  before  the 
Court,  and  it  is  for  the  Court  to  know  the  limits  of  its  own 
jurisdiction  and  to  keep  within  them.^ 
Liability  for  10,  If,  however,  the  litigant,  after  procuring  a  judicial  order 
iniijns(jnment  ^^j-  iniprisonment,  proceeds  to  execute  it  by  means  of  some 

bv  ininiHterial  ^  '   ^  i  i        i  • 

ofiiccr.s  of  the  ministerial  officer  whom  he  thereby  makes  his  agent,  he  may 
'"^^■-  '  Lock  V.  AsJiton  (1848)  12  Q.B.  871.     See  also  Elsee  v.  Smith  (1822) 

1  D.  &  R.  97, 

8  See  Brown  v.  Chapman  (1848)  6  C.B.  365  ;  West  v.  Smallwood 
(18:58)  3  M.  &  W.  418  ;  Hope  v,  Evcred  (1886)  17  Q.B.T).  338  ;  Lea 
V.  Cluirrington  (1889)  23  Q.B.D.  45,  272. 

"  Carratt  v.  Morley  (1841)  1  Q.B.  18  ;  West  v.  Smallwood  (1838) 
3  M.  &  W.  418  ;  Brown  v.  Chapman  (1848)  6  C.B.  365. 
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thereby  make  hiinsell:  responsible  in  an  action  for  false  im- 
prisonment, if  the  order  was  one  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
made.^"^  Whether  he  will  be  so  responsible  or  not  depends 
on  whether  the  order  is  of  such  a  nature  as,  even  though 
wrongful,  to  be  a  protection  to  those  who  act  in  reliance  on  it. 

11.  An  action  for  false  imprisonment  will  lie  against  any 
person  who  authorises  or  diTocts  the  unlawful  arrest  or  deten- 
tion oi  tJic  plaiiitill"  ))}'  a  iticrdy  ministerial  officer  of  the  law, 
asdistinguished  fi'ci  1 1  a  judicial  olhcer  or  Court  of  Justice.  He 
who  sets  in  motion  a  merely  ministerial  officer,  such  as  a  con- 
stable, has  no  protection  similar  to  that  which  is  extended  to 
the  litigant  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  He  makes  that  ministerial 
officer  his  agent,  and  is  responsible  for  any  arrest  or  detention 
so  procured  or  authorised,  as  if  it  were  his  own  act.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  even  in  such  a  case  to  prove  actual 
direction  or  authorisation,  such  as  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
ministerial  ofScer  the  agent  of  the  defendant.  Mere  informa- 
tion given_to_such~ajrofficer,  on  which  he  acts  at  liis  own 
discretion,  is  no  ground"  oTliabilityJ.^ 

12.  What  amounts  to  a  lawful  justification  for  arrest  or  Arrest  on 
other  detention  is  not  a  matter  which  can  here  be  fully  con-  ^^'^P'""" 
sidered.     The  most  important  case  is  the  justifiable  arrest 

of  suspected  criminals,  and  this  pertains  to  the  law  of  criminal 
procedure.  It  may  be  stated  here,  however,  that  at  common 
law  a  person  may  lawfully  arrest  without  warrant  any  one 
whom  he  suspects,  on  reasonable  and  probable  grounds,  of 
having  committed  a  felony.  The  question  of  reasonable  and 
probable  cause  is,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  malicious  pro- 
secution, a  question  for  the  Judge  and  not  for  the  jury.^^ 
There  is  a  curious  distinction  between  arrest  by  a  private 
person  and  arrest  by  a  constable.  A  private  person  justifying 
an  arrest  for  a  suspected  felony  must  prove  that  a  felony  has 
actually  been  committed,  whether  by  the  person  airest(>d  or 
by  some  one  else  ;  and  if  in  fact  there  has  been  no  feloiiy" 
committed,  it  is  no  defence  that  there  was  reasonable  and 

!»  Painter  v.  Liverpool  Gas  Light  Co.  (183G)  3  A.  &  E.  433. 

11  Hopkins  v.  Crowe  (1836)  4  A.  &  E.  774  ;  Harris  v.  Dignum  (1859) 
29  L.J.  Ex.  23  ;  Grinham  v.  Willey  (1859)  4  H.  &  N.  496. 

12  Lister  v.  Ferryman  (1870)  L.R.  4  H.L.  521  ;  Hailes  v.  Marks  (1861) 

7  H.  &  X.  50. 
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probable  cause  for  believing  the  person  arrested  to  be  guilty. 
In  the  case  of  arrest  by  a  constable,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
suflficient  that  there  was  reasonable  and  probable  cause  of 
suspicion,  even  if  no  felony  has  been  in  fact  committed^^^ 
Unlike  the_case  of  malicious  prosecution  it  is  not  necessary  for 
liaHfity^that  the  arrest  should  have  been  malicious  ;  it  is 
enough  that  it  was  without  reasonable  ^d  probable  cause. ^^ 
The  burden  of  proving  the  existence  of  reasonable  and  pro- 
bable cause  is  on  the  dcfendant._^''  There  is  no  authority  at  ■ 
common  law  for  arresting  without  warrant  on  suspicion  of  a 
misdemeanour, 1^  but  by  numerous  statutory  provisions  power 
to  effect  such  arrests  is  given  in  particular  instances. 

■ 

13  Beckwith  v.  Philbij  (1827)  6  B.  &  C.  635. 

1*  See  Hogg  v.  Ward  (1858)  27  L.J.  Ex.  443  ;  Allen  v.  Wright  {183S) 
8  C.  &  P.  522. 

15  Hicks  V.  Faulkner  (1878)  8  Q.B.D.  at  p.  170.     Aliter  in  actions  for 
malicious  prosecution. 

i«  Matthews  v.  Biddnlph  (1841)  3  M.  &  G.  p.  395. 


CHAPTER  XII 

'""-      LIABILITY  FOR  DANGEROUS  PROPERTY 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  consider  the  liability  of  the 
owners  and  possessors  of  dangerous  property  for  harm  done 
by  it  to  other  persons.  The  matter  falls  into  three  divisions 
dealing  (1)  with  dangerous  premises,  (2)  with  dangerous 
chattels,  and  (3)  with  dangerous  animals. 

In  considering  the  liability  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
dangerous  premises  we  are  here  concerned  only  with  injuries 
suffered  by  persons  who  enter  on  these  premises  and  there 
come  to  harm  ;  injuries  suffered  by  outsiders — by  persons 
who  without  entering  on  the  premises  come  to  harm  else- 
where (e.g.  in  an  adjoining  highway  or  on  the  neighbouring 
land)  by  reason  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  premises — fall 
within  the  wrong  of  nuisance,  and  have  been  already  suffi- 
ciently adverted  to  under  that  head.  They  are  governed  by 
quite  different  principles  from  those  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned,  and  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  these  two  classes  of  wrongs. 

In  dealing  with  dangerous  premises  we  shall  consider  first  the 
liability  of  the  occupier,  and  subsequently  that  of  the  owner. 

§  120.  Liability  of  Occupiers  for  Negligence 

The  Rule  in  Indermaur  v.  Dames 

1.  Subject  to  certain  qualifications  which  we  shall  consider  Duty  of  care 

later,  the  duty  of  an  occupier  towards  a  person  w^ho  la^vfully   "ran^^*' 

enters  upon  the  premises  is  a  dutv  to  use  reasonable  care  entering 

for  the  safety  of  that  person.     He  is  bound  to  use  reasonable  ^^^ 

care  in  ascertaining  any  dangers  which  exist  on  the  premises, 

ajidtoguard  sufficiently  against  damage  accruing  therefrom. 

This  duty  extends  to  all  dangers  which  exist  there,  whetker 
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due  to  the  nature  of  the  premises  or  to  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tions that  are  being  carried  on  there. 

The  leading  case  on  this  matter  is  Indermaur  v.  Dames,^  in 
which  the  occupier  of  a  factory  was  held  liable  to  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  the  servant  of  a  gasfitter  employed  by  the  defendant, 
and  who,  while  testing  certain  gas-fittings  on  the  premises, 
fell  through  an  unfenced  opening  in  one  of  the  upper  floors. 
It  was  contended  that  such  a  visitor  enters  at  his  own  risk, 
and  must  take  the  premises  as  he  finds  them  ;  but  this  conten- 
tion was  rejected.  "  With  respect  to  such  a  visitor,"  it  is  said 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  "  we  consider  it  settled  law 
that  he,  using  reasonable  care  on  his  own  part  for  his  own 
safety,  is  entitled  to  expect  that  the  occupier  shall  on  his 
part  use  reasonable  care  to  prevent  damage  from  unusual 
danger,  which  he  knows  or  ought  to  know ;  and  that 
where  there  is  evidence  of  neglect,  the  question  whether  such 
reasonable  care  has  been  taken  by  notice,  lighting,  guarding, 
or  otherwise,  and  whether  there  was  contributory  negligence 
in  the  sufferer,  must  be  determined  by  a  jury  as  a  matter  of 
fact."  2 

2.  The  rule  in  Indermaur  v.  Dames  imposes  upon  the  occupier 
of  premises  liability  for  the  dangerous  condition  not  merely 
of  the  land  or  buildings  themselves,  but  also  of  the  chattels 
which  are  upon  the  premises  and  are  supplied  for  use  there, 
even  though,  while  being  so  used,  they  are  no  longer  in  the 
immediate  possession  and  control  of  the  occupier  of  the 
premises.  Thus,  in  Heaven  v.  Pender^  the  defendants,  a  dock 
company,  received  a  ship  into  their  dock,  and  supplied  for  the 
use  of  the  shipowners  a  staging  to  be  slung  by  ropes  at  the 
ship's  side  in  order  that  painters  might  stand  there  while 
painting  the  ship.  The  plaintiff,  a  painter  employed  by  the 
shipowner,  was  injured  through  the  dangerous  condition  of 
the  staging,  and  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  have  a 

1  (1866)  L.R.  1  C.P.  274,  2  C.P.  311. 

^  L.R.  1  C.P.  p.  288.  For  other  examples  of  the  general  principle, 
see  Thr.  Moorcock  (1889)  14  P.P>.  64  ;  The  Calliope  (1891)  A.C.  11  ;  The 
Apollo  (1891 )  A.C.  499  ;  Smith  v.  London  <fc  St.  Katharine's  Docks  Co. 
(1868)  L.R.  3  C.P.  326  ;  Heaven  v.  Pender  (1883)  11  Q.B.D.  503  ;  Holmes 
V.  N.E.  Rly.  Co.  (1869)  L.R.  4  Ex.  2.54  ;  White  v.  France  (1877)  2  C.P.D. 
308;  The  Beam  (1906)  P.  48;  Bede  Steamship  Co.  v.  River  Wear 
CommissionerH  (1907)  1  K.R.  310.         '  (1SK3)  11  Q.J3.D.  503. 
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f];oo(l  cause  of  action  against  tlie  dock  company  in  accordance 
with  tlie  rule  in  Indermaur  v.  Dames. 

3.  A  difficult  question  relates  to  the  effect  of  the  circuni-  Kilcct  of 
stance  that  the  danger  is  known  to  tlie  person  entering  upon  ordan^cr'^ 
the  preinises.     Can  the  plaintiff  complain  of  injury  whicli  he 
has  received  from  dangers  which  he  knowingly  faced,  or  is  the 
dutyof  the  occupier  limited  to  dangers  unknown  to  him  who 
enters  on  the  premises  j     In  other  words,  is  the  duty  of  the 
occupier  a  duty  to  make  the  premises  safe,  or  merely  a  duty 
to  give  warning  that  they  are  not  safe  ?     It  is  settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  leading  case  of  Smith  v.  Smith  v. 
Baker '^  that  niere  knowledge  of  the  danger  is  not  (at  least         '^' 
in  large  and  important  classes  of  instances)  any  defence  at 
all  per  se.     In  this  case  a  workman  in  a  quarry  recovered 
damages  from  his  employers  for  injury  received  from  the  fall 
of  a  stone,  although  he  had  continued  to  work  in  the  quarry 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed 
through  the  negligent  practice  of  the  defendants  in  swinging 
stones  over  the  quarrymen's  heads  by  means  of  a  crane.     So 
in  Williams  v.  Birm,ingham  Battery  Co.^  the  defendants  were 
held  responsible  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  death  of  a 
workman  who  had  fallen  from  a  scaffolding  which  he  had  used 
with  full  knowledge  of  its  dangerous  character.     So  in  Lax 
v.  Corporation  of  Darlington^  the  plaintifE  recovered  damages 
for  the  loss  of  a  cow  which  he  had  brought  to  the  defendants' 
market  and  which  had  been  injured  by  certain  spiked  railings 
which,  as  the  plaintiff  well  knew,  existed  in  the  market  place. 
Although  a  knowledge  or  warning  of  the  danger  is  not  in 
itself  any  bar  to  Me^ction,  it  may  nevertheless  operate  in  at 
least  two  ways  so  as  to  exclude  the  liability  of  the  occupier  : — 
[a)  It  may  be  sufficient  evideji((^  of  an  implied  agreement 
by  the  plaintiff  to  take  tlie  lisk  upon  himself — ^that  is 
to  say,  to  excuse  t£e  defendant  from  the  performance 
of  his  duty  to  make  the  premises  safe  :    Volenti  non 
fit  injuria.    Whether  such  an  agreement  really  exists, 
however,  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury.    To  know 
of  a  breach  of  duty  is  not  necessarily  to  excuse  it,' 

4  (1891)  A.C.  325.         5  (1899)  2  Q.B.  338.         «  (1879)  5  Ex.D.  28. 
^  Smith  V.  Baker  (1891)  A.C.  325  ;    Williams  v.  BirmingJiam  Battery 
Co.  (1899)  2  Q.B.  338. 
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(&)  Knowledge  of  a  danger  may  be  evidence  of  contributory 
negligence  on  thepaft"oFthe  person  injured  by  it. 
Acts  which  would  be  reasonable  on  the  part  of  a 
visitor  ignorant  of  a  danger  may  be  acts  of  contribu- 
tory negligence  on  the  part  of  one  who  knows  of  it.^  ^ 
4.  The  rule  in  Indermaur  v.  Dames  is  subject  to  two  im- 
portant exceptions.     In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  class  of  cases 
in  which  the  duty  of  the  occupier  is  greater  than  that  estab- 
lished by  the  general  rule  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  a 
class  of  cases  in  which  the  duty  is  less.     The  first  of  these 
exceptions  may  be  conveniently  referred  to  as  the  rule  in 
Francis  v.  Cockrell,^'^  and  the  second  as  the  rule  in  Gautret  v. 
Egerton}^    We  proceed  to  consider  these  rules  in  the  suc- 
ceeding sections. 


Warranty 
of  safet}'. 


§  121.  Liability  of  Occupiers  on  a  Warranty  of 

Safety 

The  Rule  in  Francis  v.  Cockrell 
1.  When  the  occupier  of  premises  agrees  for  valuable  con- 
sideration  that'^soine  other  persbn~shall  have  a  right  to  enTer 

®  All  this  matter  has  been  more  fully  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  maxim  Volenti  non  fit  injuria.  Supra,  pp.  49-5L  In  Griffiths 
V.  London  db  St.  Katharine's  Docks  Co.  (1884)  13  Q.B.D.  259  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  a  servant  who  suffers  injury  through  the 
unsafe  condition  of  his  master's  premises  must  prove  both  that  his 
master  knew  of  the  danger  and  that  he  himself  was  ignorant  of  it. 
It  seems  impossible  now  to  maintain  either  branch  of  this  rxile.  See 
Lloyd  V.  Woolland  Brothers  (1902)  87  L.T.  73. 

'■>  It  is  possible  that  the  principle  of  Smith  v.  Baker  (1891)  A.C.  325 
applies  not  universally,  but  only  to  those  plaintiffs  who  enter  on  the 
premises  bj/  right  (for  example,  under  a  contract,  as  in  the  case  of 
master  and  servant),  and  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  enter  not  of 
right,  but  only  by  leave  and  license  (for  example,  a  customer  entering 
a  shop),  knowledge  of  the  danger  is  per  Se  an  absolute  bar  to  an  action. 
It  may  be  that  he  who  enters  by  permission  only  has  no  right  that  the 
premises  shall  be  safe,  but  has  merely  a  right  to  be  warned  of  dangers  ; 
whereas  he  who  enters  as  of  right  has  an  accessory  right  that  after 
entering  he  shall  not  be  exposed  to  danger,  and  his  knowledge  of  a 
breach  of  the  occupier's  duty  in  this  matter  does  not  in  itself  excuse 
it,  but  is  merely  evidence  for  a  jury  of  an  implied  agreement  to  that 
effect.  This  distinction  seems  sound  in  principle,  but  it  consider- 
ably complicates  the  law,  and  the  authorities  are  not  sufficient  to 
.show  whether  it  exists.     See  Clerk  &  Lindsell  on  Torts,  p.  499,  5th  ed. 

"  (1870)  L.R.  5  Q.Ji.  184,  501.  "  (1807)  L.R,  2  C.P.  371, 
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and  usethem  for  some  sjjccificjiurpose,  the  contract  contains 
anTmplied  warranty  tliat  tlie~preniises  are  as  safe  for  that  pur- 
pose as  reasonabTe  care_and  skill  on  the  part  of  any  onecan 
make  them.  He  is  responsible,  therefore,  not  merely  for  any 
dangers  due  to  the  negligence  of  himself  orhls  servants,  but 
also  for  those  which  are  due  to  that  of  independent  contractors 
or  other  personsr"  '  "^ 

2.  This  is  the  principle  established  in  the  leading  case  of  Francis  v. 
Francis  v.  Cochrell}  Tlie  defendant,  in  occupation  of  a  race-  ^'"'^^'"^'l- 
course,  contracted  with  a  builder  for  the  erection  of  a  stand 
thereon.  The  plaintiff  purchased  from  the  defendant  a  ticket 
entitling  him  to  enter  the  stand  to  see  the  races.  Through  the 
negligence  of  the  contractor  the  stand  was  improperly  con- 
structed, and  during  the  races  it  fell  and  injured  the  plaintiff 

who  was  upon  it.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  that  the  defendant  was  liable,  although  guilty  of  no 
negligence,  by  virtue  of  the  implied  warranty  of  safety  con- 
tained in  his  contract  with  the  plaintiff.  "  First,  there  is  the 
principle,"  says  Kelly,  C.B.,^  "  which  I  hold  to  be  well  estab- 
lished by  all  the  authorities,  that  one  who  lets  for  hire  or 
engages  for  the  supply  of  any  article  or  thing,  whether  it  be  a 
carriage  to  be  ridden  in,  or  a  bridge  to  be  passed  over,  or  a 
stand  from  which  to  view  a  steeplechase,  or  a  place  to  be  sat 
in  by  anybody  who  is  to  witness  a  spectacle,  for  a  pecuniary 
consideration,  does  warrant  and  does  impliedly  contract  that 
the  article  or  thing  is  reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied  ;  but,  secondly,  he  does  not  contract  against 
any  unseen  and  unknown  defect  which  cannot  be  discovered 
or  which  may  be  said  to  be  undiscoverable  by  any  ordinary  or 
reasonable  means  of  inquiry  and  examination." 

3.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  this  implied  war-  AMuro 
ranty  of  safety  is  the  general  rule  as  to  the  liability  of  occupiers,  ^varr-int''" 
and  not  merely  a  special  exception  derived  from  the  law  of 
contract.^     There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  sufficient  authority 

for  any  such  generalisation  of  the  rule  in  Francis  v.  CocJcrell. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  any  such  liability  in  Indermaur  v. 
Dames'^  or  in  the  other  cases  which  form  the  foundation  of  tliis 

1  (1870)  L.R.  5  Q.B.  184,  501.  =  Ibid.  p.  508. 

3  See  Marney  v.  Scott  (1899)  1  Q.B.  p.  989,  per  Bigham,  J. 

*  (1866)  L.R,  1  C.P.  274  ;  2  C.P.  311. 
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part  of  the  law.  It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  a  person  who 
enters  lawfully,  but  not  in  pursuance  of  any  contract  by  which 
for  valuable  consideration  he  has  purchased  a  right  to  the  use 
of  the  premises,  has  not  the  protection  of  any  such  rule  of 
absohite  liability,  but  has  merely  the  right  that  due  care 
shall  be  taken  for  his  safety  by  the  occupier  and  his  servants.^ 
A  master  does  not  warrant  to  his  servant  that  the  premises 
are  safe  ;  still  less  does  a  shopkeeper  enter  into  any  such 
warranty  with  his  customers. 


§  122.  Liability  of  Occupiers  to  Bare  Licensees 

TJie  Rule  in  Gautret  v.  Egerion  ^ 

Duty  to  bare  1.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  person s — distin guish ed  as  bare 
ncenyees.  licensees  or  mere  licensees — ^to  whom  an  occupier  owes  no  such 
duty  of  care  as  is  established  bv  the  rule  in  Indermaur  y. 
Diunes.  His  only  duty  is  to  give  wamjp^  of  a.ny  cnncpnlp^. 
ddufjcr  oj  wliich  lie  aciuaJhj  lnows.  As  the  rule  is  often  stated, 
his  only  duty  is  to  refrain  from  loiowingly  leading  the  plaintiff 
into  a  trap  by  allowing  him  to  enter  without  warning  premises 
which  he,  the  occupier,  actually  Imows  to  be  unsafe.  But  he 
is  under  no  duty  to  make  them  safe,  or  even  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  safe  or  not. 

Presumably,  however,  the  knowledge  of  any  servant  to 
whom  the  occupier  has  delegated  the  performance  of  his  duty 
to  the  plaintiff  is  equivalent  to  the  Imowledge  of  the  occupier 
himself.^ 

A  concealed  danger  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule  of  dis- 
closure is  a  danger  which  is  unlmown  to  the  plaintiff,  and  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  a  reasonably  prudent  man  in  the  position 
of  the  plaintiff  would  not  anticipate  it  or  guard  against  ifc.^ 
Who  arc  bare  2.  What  classes  of  persons,  then,  are  bare  licensees  within 
hcenMees.  ^j^g  meaning  of  this  rule  ?  A  bare  licensee  may  be  defined  as  a 
person  who  enters  on  the  premises  by  the  permission  of  the 

«  See  Lowery  v.  Walker  (1910)  1  K.B.  p.  183,  per  V.  Williams,  L.J. 

1  (1867)  L.R.  2  C.P.  371. 

^  Cf.  the  rules  as  to  proof  of  scienter  in  the  case  of  dangerous  animals  ; 
infra,  h-  12G. 

3  Cooke  V.  Midland  Qt.  W.  Rly.  of  Ireland  (1909)  A.C.  p.  238,  per 
Lord  Atkinson. 
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occupier,  granted  gratuitously  iu  a  matter  in  which  the 
occupier  has  himself  no  interest.  The  typical  example  is  a 
gratuitous  license  to  use  a  way  across  the  occupier's  land  for 
purposes  which  exclusively  concern  the  licensee  himself.  He 
who  asks  and  receives  such,  a  favour  is  deemed  to  enter  on 
the  terms  that  he  agrees  to  take  the  premises  as  he  finds 
them.  He  is  to  look  after  himself,  and  can  make  no  claim 
to  be  looked  after  by  the  occupier. 

In  order  that  a  person  shall  be  deemed  a  bare  licensee  two 
conditions,  therefore,  must  be  fulfilled  : — 

(a)  The  license  must  be  gratuitous  :  if  he  pays  for  his  right 
to  enter,  he  purchases  at  the  same  time  a  right  of 
safety. 

(6)  The  license  must  be  granted  in  a  matter  in  which  the 
octupier  has  himself  no  interest..  If  there  is  a  common 
interest — if  the  permission  is  a  matter  of  business,  and 
not  a  matter  of  grace  and  favour — the  person  so 
entering  is  entitled  to  safety,  even  though  the  per- 
mission granted  to  him  is  gratuitous. 

3.  The  leading  case  as  to  the  rights  of  bare  licensees  is  Gautret  t-. 
Gautret  v.  Egerton,^  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  defendants,  ^''^ 
who  had  gratviitously  permitted  the  public  to  use  a  way 
through  certain  docks,  were  not  bound  to  make  this  way 
safe,  or  liable  to  any  one  who  suffered  damage  in  consequence 
of  its  dangerous  condition.  "  If  I  dedicate  a  way  to  the 
public,"  says  Willes,  J,,^  "  which  is  full  of  ruts  and  holes, 
the  public  must  take  it  as  it  is.  If  I  dig  a  pit  in  it  I  may  be 
liable  for  the  consequences,  but  if  I  do  nothing  I  am  not." 
So  in  Hounsell  v.  Smyth^  the  defendants  were  the  occupiers 
of  certain  waste  lands  on  which  there  was  an  unfenced 
quarry,  and  they  tacitly  allowed  the  public  to  cross  tliis 
land  as  a  short  cut  between  two  highways.  They  were  hold 
not  liable  to  a  person  who,  being  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  the  danger,  crossed  the  waste  on  a  dark  night  and  fell 
into  the  quarry.  In  SoutJicote  v.  Stanley'^  a  guest  was  held  to 
be  a  bare  licensee  within  the  same  principle,  and  failed  to 
recover  damages  from  his  host  for  injuries  suffered  through 

«  (1867)  L,R.  2  C.P.  371.  ^  Ibid.  p.  373. 

«  (1800)  7  C.B.  (N.S.)  731.  '  (185G)  1  H.  &  N.  274. 
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the  breaking  of  a  glass  door  which  had  been  left  in  a  dangerous 
condition. 
Iniiermaur  4.  The  following  passage  from  the  judgment  of  Willes,  J., 

in  Inder7naur  v.  Dames^  explains  and  illustrates  the  distinction 
between  bare  licensees  and  other  classes  of  persons  :  "It  was 
also  argued  that  the  plaintiff  was  at  best  in  the  condition  of 
a  bare  licensee  or  guest,  who,  it  was  urged,  is  only  entitled  to 
use  the  place  as  he  finds  it,  and  whose  complaint  may  be  said 
to  wear  the  colour  of  ingratitude  so  long  as  there  is  no  design 
to  injure  him.  We  think  this  argument  fails,  because  the 
capacity  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  there  was  that  of  a  person 
on  lawful  business  in  the  course  of  fulfilling  a  contract  in 
which  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  had  an  interest, 
and  not  upon  bare  permission.  .  .  .  The  authorities  respecting 
guests  and  other  bare  licensees,  and  those  respecting  servants 
and  others  who  consent  to  incur  a  risk,  being  therefore 
inapplicable,  we  are  to  consider  what  is  the  law  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  occupier  of  a  building  with  reference  to  persons  resorting 
thereto  in  the  course  of  busuiess  upon  his  invitation,  express 
or  implied.  The  common  case  is  that  of  a  customer  in  a  shop  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  only  one  of  a  class — for  whether 
the  customer  is  actually  chaffering  at  the  time,  or  actually 
buys  or  not,  he  is,  according  to  an  undoubted  course  of 
authority  and  practice,  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
care  by  the  occupier  to  prevent  damage  from  unusual  danger 
of  which  the  occupier  knows  or  ought  to  know.  .  .  .  This 
protection  does  not  depend  upon  the  fact  of  a  contract  being 
entered  into  in  the  way  of  the  shopkeeper's  business  during 
the  stay  of  the  customer,  but  upon  the  fact  that  the  customer 
has  come  into  the  shop  in  pursuance  of  a  tacit  invitation 
given  by  the  shopkeeper  with  a  view  to  business  which 
concerns  himself.  And  if  a  customer  were,  after  buying 
goods,  to  go  back  to  the  shop  in  order  to  complain  of  the 
(juality  or  that  the  change  was  not  right,  he  would  be  just  as 
nmch  there  upon  business  which  concerned  the  shopkeeper,  and 
as  much  entitled  to  protection  during  this  accessory  visit, 
though  it  might  not  be  for  the  shopkeeper's  benefit,  as  during 
the  principal  visit  which  was.  And  if,  instead  of  going  him- 
self, the  customer  were  to  send  his  servant,  the  servant  would 
*  (18GG)  L.R.  1  C.P.  at  pp.  285,  287,  288. 
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be  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  the  master.  The 
class  to  which  the  customer  belongs  includes  persons  who  go 
not  as  mere  volunteers,  or  licensees,  or  guests,  or  servants,  or 
persons  whose  employment  is  such  that  danger  may  be 
considered  as  bargained  for,  but  who  go  upon  business  which 
concerns  the  occupier  and  upon  his  invitation,  express  or 
implied."  ^ 

5.  The  position  of  a  bare  licensee  must  be  distinguished  License 
from  that  of  a  person  for  whom  the  occupier  has  undertaken,  from  "  ~ 
even   though   gratuitously,   to   perform   some   service  : 
example,  a  gratuitous  contract  of  carriage.     Such  a  contract 
imposes  a  duty  of  reasonable  care  m  the  performance  of  it, 
and  this  duty  will  extend  to  ascertaining  the  safe  condition 
of  the  premises  on  which  the  contract  is  to  be  performed. 

Thus,  in  Harris  v.  Perry^^  the  plaintiff  recovered  damages 
for  injuries  received  m  a  collision  due  to  the  negligence  of  fEe 
defendant's  servants  m  leaving  an  obstruction  onthe  track, 
although  he  was  being  carried  gratuitously  on  the  detendant^s 
railway. 

6.  What  is  the  duty  of  an  occupier  towards  a  bare  licensee  Duty  to 
after  he' has  entered  on  the  premises  'i  l*his  seems  not  to  have  afteAntry. 
been  fully  considered,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  occupier  is  liable 
if  he  knowingly  creates  a  new  source  of  concealed  danger  and 
gives  no  warning  oij^Jl.  Presumably  he  is  also  liable  if  he  or 
his  servants  do  any  positive  act  of  negligent  misfeasance  by 
which  the  licensee  suffers  harm,  as  by  negligently  driving  over 
a  person  whom  he  has  permitted  to  use  a  private  way.  "  The 
grantee,"  says  Cockburn,  C.J.,  in  Gallagher  v.  Humphre//,^- 
"  must  use  the  permission  as  the  thing  exists.  It  is  a  different 
question,  however,  wliere  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  person 
granting  the  permission  is  superadded.  It  cannot  be  that, 
having  granted  permission  to  use  a  way  subject  to  existing 
dangers,  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  do  any  further  act  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  person  using  the  way.     The  plaintiff  took  the 

'  See  also,  as  to  bare  licensees.  Smith  v.  London  c&  St.  Katharine's 
Docks  Co.  (1868)  L.R.  3  C.P.  326  ;  The  Apollo  (1891)  A.C.  499  ;  White 
V.  France  (1877)  2  C.P.D.  308  ;  Hobiies  v.  N.E.  lilij.  Go.  (1869)  L.R.  4 
Ex.  254  ;  Corhij  v.  Hill  (1858)  4  C.B.  (N.S.)  55G  ;  Sullivan  v.  Waters 
(1864)  14  Ir.  C.L.R.  460.  "  (1903)  2  K.B.  219. 

11  Corby  v.  Hill  (1858)  4  C.B.  (N.S.)  556. 

12  (1862)  6  L.T.  (N.S.)  p.  685. 
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permission  to  use  the  way  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  risk 
and  danger,  but  the  case  assumes  a  different  aspect  when  the 
negligence  of  the  defendant — for  the  negligence  of  his  servants 
is  his — is  added  to  that  risk  and  danger."  ^^ 

7.  Whejj_the  licensee  is  a  child,  the  duty  of  the  occupier 
would  seem  to  be  more  than  a  mere  duty  to  give  warnings  of 
concealed  dangers.  To  allow  a  child' to" enter  uporPprernises 
known  to  be  dangerous  is  itself  an  act  of  negligence,  unless 
sufficient  precautions  are  taken  to  protect  him  against  injury  ; 
and  a  mere  warning  will  not  be  a  sufficient  precaution  if 
the  child  is  too  young  to  profit  by  it.  "Whether  in  any 
particular  case  a  warning  is  sufficient  presumably  depends 
on  whether  the  child  has  attained  sufficient  discretion  to 
render  his  act  in  Icnowingly  exposing  himself  to  the  danger 
of  which  he  has  been  so  warned  an  act  of  contributory 
negligence. 

In  Coohe  v.  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland  ^^  the 
House  of  Lords  held  a  railway  company  liable  for  injuries 
suffered  by  children  whom  they  had  tacitly  allowed  to  enter 
upon  the  railway  premises  and  there  to  amuse  themselves  by 
moving  a  turntable.  No  warning  of  danger  was  given  by  the 
defendants  ;  the  judgments,  however,  do  not  proceed  on  this 
ground,  but  lay  down  the  principle  that  in  such  cases  there 
is  a  duty  of  care  and  not  merely  a  duty  to  give  notice  of 
daniier. 


No  duty  of 
care  towards 
trespassers 


§  123.  Liability  of  Occupiers  to  Trespassers 

1 .  Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  rights  of 
persons  who  lawfully  enter  on  dangerous  premises  and  there 
come  to  harm.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  position  of 
mere  trespassers.  The  general  principlekthat  he  who  enters_ 
wrongfully  <Mi1<'rs  iiT  Jiis  own  risk  in  aTTresgects.  A  burglar 
who  breaks  his  leg  by  i'alling~tlown  tlie  stairs  cannot  complain 
that  tliey  were  insecure,  nor  can  a  beggar  recover  damages 

"  Sec  also  Thatcher  V.  Gt.  W.  Jih/.  Co.  (1893)  10  T.L.R.  13.  Tlie 
decision  in  Batchclor  v.  Furtescue  (1883)  11  Q.B.D,  474  is  not  in  conflict 
with  this  principle,  for  the  plaintilT  in  that  case  had  no  right  or  per- 
mission to  be  where  he  was  when  the  accident  happened  to  him.  See 
also  French  v.  Hills  Pli/mouth  Cu.  (1908)  24  T.L.R.  C44. 

1*  (1909)  A.C.  22a 
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because  he  is  bitten  by  the  do^.^  To  a  trespasser  the  occupier 
owes  no  duty  either  to  see  that  bis  premises  are  safe,  or  to 
give  warning  of  tbeir  danger — not  even  that  limited  duty  of 
warning  wliich  he  owes  to  a  bare  hcensee.  Thus,  in  Puntiwj 
V.  Noakcs^  the  plaintilT  and  defendant  were  adjoining  occupiers 
of  land,  and  the  defendant  had  a  yew  tree  growing  on  his 
land  the  branches  of  which  extended  close  up  to  the  boundary- 
line  but  did  not  cross  it.  The  plaintiffs  horse,  reaching 
across  the  boundary,  ate  the  leaves  of  the  yew  tree,  and  died 
in  consequence.  It  was  held  that  the  defendant  was  under 
no  liability,  since  he  owed  no  duty  of  care  in  respect  of 
trespassing  animals.^  So  in  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada  v.  Barnett  ^  it  was  held  that  a  trespasser  on  a  railway 
train  had  no  right  of  action  for  damages  for  personal  injuries 
caused  by  collision. 

2.^ This  general  principle  is  subject,  however,  to  two  quahfi-  intcniiunai 

cations.     The  first  is  that  an  occupier  who  intentionally  harms  ^^'^^''"  *" 

-: r-: '«— : r-j      1 — .trespassers. 

a  trespasser  by  creatnig  on  his  premises  a  source  of  danger  for 

that  purpose  is  liable  foFthe  harm  so  done,  unless  the  danger 
so  created  by  him  can  I)o  justified  us  being  nothing  more  than 
a  reasonable  and  therefore  lawful  measure  of  self-defence..  A 
man  does  not  forfeit  his  legal  rights  by  becuiiiing  a  trespasser, 
and  is  not  ca'put  Iwpinum  to  be  treated  as  the  occupier  pleases. 
I  must  not  throw  stones  at  a  man  because  he  crosses  my  land 
without  permission  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  I  must  not  inten- 
tionally lay  a  trap  for  him  whereby  he  may,  when  trespassing, 
bring  mischief  upon  himself.      Thus,  in  Bird  v.  Holhrook^  the 

^  Sarch  v.  Blackburn  (1830)  4  C.  &  P.  297  ;  see  also  Murley  v.  Grove 
(1882)  46  J.P.  360.  -  (1894)  2  Q.B.  281. 

*  Nevertheless  it  is  an  actionable  wrong  to  place  anything  on  one's 
land  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  and  injuring  the  animals  of  the 
adjoining  occupier.  Townsend  v.  WatheJi  (1808)  9  East  277.  It  is 
also  actionable  to  have  on  one's  premises  any  excavation  or  other 
danger  so  close  to  the  adjoining  highway  as  to  interfere  with  the 
safety  of  passengers,  even  though  mischief  cannot  happen  to  them 
except  by  accidental  deviation  from  the  highway  and  resulting  trespass 
on  the  defendant's  land.  Barnes  v.  Ward  (1850)  9  C.B.  392.  The 
breach  of  a  statutory  duty  to  fence  a  railway  may  render  the  railway 
company  lia))lo  for  injuries  caused  to  cattle  tresjjassing  on  the  ad- 
joining highway  and  escapmg  thence  on  to  the  railway,  Parkinson 
V.  Garstang  cb  Knott  End  Railway  Co.  (1910)  1  K.B.  615. 

'  (1911)  A.C.  361.  «  (1828)  4  Bing.  628. 

2  a 
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defendant  placed  a  spring  gun  in  liis  garden  to  protect  it  from 
the  depredations  of  thieves  and  trespassers.  The  plaintiff  was 
a  boy  who,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  any  such  danger 
existed,  trespassed  in  the  garden  in  order  to  recapture  a  fowl 
which  had  strayed  there.  While  so  trespassing  he  was 
injured  by  the  discharge  of  the  gun,  and  he  was  held  to  have 
a  good  cause  of  action.  This  case  was  decided  at  common 
law,  the  cause  of  action  having  arisen  before  the  passing  of 
the  i\.ct  which  made  the  setting  of  spring  guns  a  criminal 
offence.^  In  the  earlier  case  of  Ilott  v.  Wilkes'^  the  facts  were 
identical,  except  that  the  plaintiff  knew  of  the  existence 
of  the  danger,  and  it  was  held  that  this  knowledge  prevented 
him  from  having  any  remedy.  It  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
principle  such  a  decision  can  be  supported.  It  seems  an 
anomalous  and  incorrect  application  of  the  maxim  Volenti 
non  Jit  injuria.  If  a  man  intentionally  shoots  me,  am  I 
debarred  from  an  action  because  I  knew  of  his  intention  and 
faced  the  risk  ?  Am  I  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  and 
so  deprived  of  redress  because  I  fail  to  take  sufficient  care 
to  avoid  a  mischief  which  another  has  wilfully  sought  to 
inflict  upon  me  ?  ^ 

If,  however,  the  source  of  danger  mtentionally  created  on 
the  defendant's  property  is  nothing  more  than  a  reasonably 
necessary  means  of  protecting  that  property  from  trespass,  he 
is  under  no  liability  for  injury  so  suffered  by  a  trespasser. 
Although  it  is  not  lawful  to  defend  one's  land  by  means  of  a 
spring  gun  or  a  mine  of  dynamite,  it  is  lawful  to  protect  it  by 
means  of  spikes  or  broken  glass  upon  the  top  of  a  wall,'-*  or 
by  a  barbed-wire  fence,  or  by  a  dog  accustomed  to  bite  man- 
kind,^°  unless,  presumably,  the  dog  is  so  savage  and  so 
powerful  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  serious  bodily  harm. 
Whether  such  lawful  dangers  are  laiown  to  the  trespasser  or 
not,  he  has  no  cause  of  action  for  injuries  which  he  receives 
from   them.      The  same  rule  applies  to   the  trespasses  of 

«  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  18.     Sec  now  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  31. 

7  (1820)  3  B.  &  Aid.  304. 

"  Hco   Street's  Poundiitioiis  of  Lecjul   Liability,  Vol.   I.   p.    61),   for 
American  aulliorities  on  tliis  point. 

»  Dmne  v.  Clayton  (1817)  7  'rauiil.  p.  r>21. 

10  Sarch  v.  Blackburn  (1830)  4  C.  &  P.  p.  300  ;   Brocjc  v.  Cnpehvd 
(17!i4)  1  E'^p.  p.  203, 
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animals.  In  Jordin  v.  Crump^^  it  was  held  that  the  setting 
of  dog- spears  in  a  wood  for  the  purpose  of  killing  dogs  who 
there  hunted  hares  was  no  cause  of  action  at  the  suit  of  the 
owner  of  a  dog  which  was  so  killed. 

3.  A  second  qualification  is  that  the  occupier  is  probably  Duty 
liable  even  to^a  trespasser  for  positive  acts  of  negligent  mis-  trclpacLui 
feasance  done  by  hiniscU  willi  knowledge  of  the  trespasser's  known  to  bo 
presence].    The  occupii-r's  rxcinptioti  from  any  duty  of  care  ^  ^^^°  ' 

to  a  trespasser  applies  only  to  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
premises,  not  to  acts  done  on  the  premises  with  knowledge  of 
the  trespasser's  presence.  He  who  shoots  upon  his  land  owes 
a  duty  of  care  not  only  to  persons  lawfully  there,  but  to 
trespassers  whom  he  knows  to  be  there. ^^ 

4.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  tres-  Who  arc 
passer  and  a  person  entering  lawfully  by  the  tacit  permission  trespasser?. 
of  the  occupier.     Thus,  the  occupier  tacitly  invites  and  permits 
certain  classes  of  persons  to  enter  his  garden  gate  and  come  to 

the  front  door.  If  his  dog  bites  a  person  so  entering,  liability 
will  depend  on  whether  that  person  falls  within  the  class  of 
persons  so  tacitly  invited  ;  for  otherwise  he  is  a  mere  tres- 
passer to  whom  no  duty  is  owing.  Who,  then,  are  thus 
entitled  to  enter,  and  to  complain  of  injuries  received  ? 
What  shall  be  said,  for  example,  of  hawkers,  beggars,  tract 
distributors,  canvassers,  strangers  entering  to  ask  their  way  ? 
The  only  acceptable  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  no 
person  is  to  be  accoimted  a  trespasser  wEo"  enters  in  orS^r 
to  hold  any"  manner  of  coinmunication^witEr^he  occupier 
or  any  other  person  on  the  premises,  unless  he_kiiQ^a-Qr 
ought  to  know  thathis  entry  is  prohibited.  Moreover,  the 
acquiescence  of  the  occupier  in  habitual  trespasses  may  be 
evidence  of  tacit  leave  and  license,  so  as  to  transform  the 
trespasser  into  a  licensee,  and  confer  upon  him  accordingly 
that  limited  right  of  protection  which  has  been  explained  in 
the  preceding  section. ^^  ^* 

"  (1841)  8  M.  &  W.  782. 

"  See  Petrie  v.  Rostrevor  Owners  (1898)  2  Ir.  R.  556. 

"  Cooke  V.  Midland  Gt.  W.  Rly.  of  Ireland  (1909)  A.C.  229.  Lowcrtj 
V.  Walker  (1911)  A.C.  10.  In  view  of  certain  observations  made  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  law  as  to  the 
rights  of  trespassers  cannot  be  regarded  as  yet  definitely  settled. 

1*  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  how  far  the  general  principle  that 
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§  124.   Liability  of  the  Owner  of  Premises 

1.  Apart  from  any  express  contract  to  that  effect,  a  land- 
lord owes  no  duty,  either  towards  his  tenant  or  towards  any 
other  person  who  enters  on  the  premises  during  the  tenancy, 
to  take  care  that  the  premises  are  safe  either  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenancy  or  during  its  continuance.^ 

Thus,  in  Sutton  v.  Temple^  the  defendant  granted  to  the 
plaintiff  a  lease  of  land  for  grazing  purposes.  The  plaintiff's 
cattle  when  put  on  the  land  died  from  the  poisonous  effect  of 
certain  refuse  paint  accidentally  mixed  with  the  manure  which, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  tenancy,  had  been  spread  upon 
the  land.  It  was  held  that  the  tenant  was  nevertheless  liable 
for  the  full  rent,  there  being  in  a  lease  of  land  no  such  implied 
warranty  of  fitness  as  there  is  in  the  hiring  of  a  chattel.^ 

2.  The  letting  of  a  furnished  house  or  of  furnished  apart- 
ments is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Such  an  agree- 
ment contains  an  implied  warranty  and  condition  that  the 
premises  are  at  the  commencement  of  the  tenancy  fit  for 
immediate  occupation .  If  they  are  not  so  fit,  the  tenant  may 
determine  the  tenancy  or  sue  for  damages  in  respect  of  any 
injury  suffered.* 

3.  It  is  submitted  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  prin- 
ciple above  stateci/a  landlord  is  bound  to  give  notice~Tq_his 
tenant  of  ahytJoncealed  danger  existing  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fSnancy  and  actually  lg]^5nLjbo_the  landlord.  It  can 
scarcely  be  the  case  that  a  tenant  is  in  a  worse  position  in  this 
respect  than  a  bare  licensee.^ 

an  occupier  of  dangerous  premises  owes  no  duty  of  care  towards  a  tres- 
passer applies  where  the  trespasser  is  a  child.  It  is  possible  that  in  such 
cases  the  occupier  is  under  some  duty  to  protect  the  child.  There 
seems  to  be  no  authority  on  the  point,  but  the  possible  existence  of 
some  such  duty  is  suggested  by  Lord  Atkinson  in  Cooke  v.  Midland 
Gt.  Western  Railway  of  Ireland  (1909)  A.C.  p.  239.  See  Jewson  v. 
Gatti  (1886)  2  T.L.R.  441  and  Harrold  v.  Watney  (1898)  2  Q.B.  320. 

1  Lane  v.  Cox  (1897)  1  Q.B.  415.  *  (1843)  12  M.  &  W.  52. 

=»  See  alfo  Keates  v.  Cadogan  (1851)  10  C.B.  591. 

*  Smith  V.  Marrahle  (1843)  11  M.  &  W.  5  ;  Wilson  v.  Finch  Hatton 
(1877)  2  Ex. I).  330.  This  warranty  does  not  extend  to  defects  arisini; 
after  tlie  coniniciu'enu'nt  of  the  tenancy.  jSarson  v.  Roberts  (18S,5) 
2  Q.Ii.  395. 

^  The  liability  of  a  landlord  towards  an  intending  tenant  who  is 
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4.  Where  a  landlord  lets  meivly  a  part  of  a  building   and  Landlord 
retains  the  rest  in  Ms  own  occuiHilion,  even  though  Ihc  ti-nant  ?,'^^^.t  qV"^ 
may  ha\('  the  tisc  of  if,,  (lie  landlord  is  subjeet  in  rrsjxcl  of  the  building, 
part  so  r('tainc(l  l»y  him  to  (he  usual  o))liga,ti()ns  and    liahilitif'S 
of  an  occu[)i('i-,  both  as  regards  Ids  own  tenant  and   as  rr;jaids 
strangers. 

Thus,  in  Miller  v.  Hancock^  the  defendant  owned  a  build- 
ing the  different  floors  of  which  were  let  as  chambers  or 
offices,  while  the  staircase  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
defendant.  The  plaintiff  entered  the  building  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  a  debt  due  by  one  of  the  tenants,  and  there  fell 
and  broke  his  leg  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  disrepair 
of  the  staircase.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the 
defendant  was  liable,  and  it  seems  clear  that  he  would  have 
been  equally  liable  if  the  plaintiff  had  been  one  of  his  tenants 
instead  of  a  stranger.^ 

inspecting  the  premises  falls  within  the  rule  in  Indermaur  v.  Dames. 
Wright  v.  Lefever  (1903)  51  W.R.  149. 

«  (1893)  2  Q.B.  177. 

'  See  also  Hargroves  v.  Hartopp  (1905)  1  K.B.  472.  The  case  of 
Ivay  V.  Hedges  (1882)  9  Q.B.D.  80  is  insufficiently  reported,  and  it  is  not 
clear  what  the  precise  facts  or  the  grounds  of  the  decision  were.  To 
reconcile  it  with  Miller  v.  Hancock  we  must  assume  that  the  dangerous 
condition  of  the  railing  was  known  not  only  to  the  defendant  but  to  the 
plaintiff  himself.  In  Huggett  v.  Miers  (1908)  2  K.B.  278  the  defendant 
was,  as  in  Miller  v.  Hancock,  the  landlord  of  a  building  let  out  in  flats. 
The  passages  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  landlord,  but  were 
during  business  hours  kept  lighted  by  the  various  tenants.  The 
plaintiff,  a  servant  of  one  of  the  tenants,  attempted  to  leave  the 
building  in  the  evening  after  all  the  lights  had  been  extinguished, 
and  suffered  personal  injuries  by  losing  his  way  in  the  dark.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  distinguished  Miller  v.  Hancock,  and  held  the  defendant 
not  liable.  A  person  who,  after  office  hours,  attempts  to  find  his  way 
along  unlighted  passages  does  so  at  his  own  risk.  There  is  no  duty 
on  a  landlord  to  keep  his  premises  at  all  times  lit  by  artificial  light, 
and  no  implied  invitation  held  out  by  him  to  other  persons  to  use 
them  while  unlighted.  The  case  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  hidden 
danger  caused  by  want  of  repair.  Notwithstanding  certain  observa- 
tions made  in  this  case,  it  is  submitted  that  Miller  v.  Hancock  does  not 
depend  upon  any  express  or  implied  contract  between  the  landlord 
and  his  tenants  (a  contract  which  would  be  res  inter  alios  acta  and 
irrelevant),  and  that  the  case  is  merely  an  application  of  the  general 
principle  of  Indermaur  v.  Dames,  and  turns  upon  the  implied  invita- 
tion of  the  landlord  to  use  those  portions  of  the  premises  Avhich  he 
retains  in  his  own  possession. 
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5.  The  landlord's  exemption  from  liability  for  dangers 
existing  on  premises  in  the  occupation  of  his  tenant  extends 
not  merely  to  injuries  suffered  by  the  tenant  himself,  but  to 
those  suffered  by  other  persons  entering  on  the  premises  during 
the  tenancy.^  The  lease  transfers  all  obligations  towards 
such  persons  from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant. 

6.  This  is  so  even  if  the  landlord  has  by  contract  with  the 
tenant  taken  upon  himself  the  duty  of  keeping  the  premises  in 
repair.  Such  a  contract  is  res  inter  alios  acta,  and  confers  upon 
strangers  no  rights  against  the  landlord  which  they  would  not 
have  had  without  it.^ 

7.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  rules  as  to  the 
exemption  of  a  landlord  from  liability  for  the  dangerous  con- 
dition of  his  property  relate  solely  to  his  acts  of  omission  or 
non-feasance.  He  is  not  bound  to  make  his  premises  safe  or 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  dangerous  ;  but  if  by  a  positive 
act  of  negligent  misfeasance  he  actually  creates  a  source  of 
danger  he  is  presumably  responsible  for  any  accident  which  is 
the  natural  and  probable  result  of  his  negligence.  Even  a 
stranger  would  be  so  responsible,  and  the  liability  of  the  owner 
of  the  premises  cannot  be  less  than  that  of  a  stranger.  Thus, 
in  Parry  v.  Smith^^  the  defendant  was  a  gasfitter  who  was 
employed  by  the  occupier  of  a  house  to  make  certain  altera- 
tions to  the  gas-fittings  on  the  premises.  The  defendant's 
servant  in  executing  the  work  caused,  by  his  negligence,  a  leak 
of  gas,  which  resulted  in  an  explosion  by  which  the  plaintiff, 
a  servant  of  the  occupier,  was  injured,  and  it  was  held  that 
the  defendant  was  liable.  He  was  guilty  of  more  than  a 
mere  passive  failure  to  fulfil  his  contract  with  the  occupier, 
and  was  guilty  of  a  negligent  act  of  misfeasance  towards  the 
plaintiff  and  all  other  persons  whom  he  thereby  exposed  to 
danger. 

'The  Dominion  Natural  Gas  Co.  v.  Collins^^  is  a  similar 
decision  oi  the  Privy  Council  on  facts  which  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  It  could  have  made  no  difference  in 
either  of  these  cases  if  the  defendant  by  whose  negligence 

«  Lane  v.  Cox  (1897)  1  Q.B.  41.5. 

*  Cavalier  v.  Pope  (190(i)  A.C.  428  ;  Cameron  v.  Youw]  {\{)m)  K.C. 
170  ;    M alone  v.  Laskey  (1!)U7)  '1  K.B.  141. 

'"  (|S7!»)  4  (MM).  .32.5.  "  (1 909)  A.C.  (1-lU. 
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the  accident  was  caused  had  been  the  owner  of  the  premises 
instead  of  a  stranger.^-  ^^ 


§  125.  Liability  for  Dangerous  Chattels 

1.  Liability  for  damage  done  by  dangerous  chattels   is  to  Liability  c,f 
be  considered  under  three  heads  :—  rdangen.ul 

(a)  The  liability  of  the  possessor  of  a  chattel  to    persons  chattel. 

permitted  or  invited  to  make  use  of  it  ; 
(6)  The  liability  of  him  who  delivers  a  chattel  for  damage 

suffered  by  the  recipient  of  it : 
(c)  The  liability  of  him  who  delivers  a  chattel  for  damage 

suffered  by  other  persons  than  the  recipient. 

2.  As  to  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  same  rules  which  de- 
termine  the  liability  ot  the  occupierjl  dangerous  premises_ 
to^  persons  entering  upon  them  determine  also  the  liability" 
of  the  possessor  of  a  dangerous  chattel  who,  while  still  retaining 
the  possession  of  it,  allows  or  invites  other  persons  to  make 
usS"  of  it  :  tor  example,  a  ship,  railway  train,  or  other  convey- 
ance. A  shipowner  who  allows  a  person  to  enter  his  ship  owes 
towards  him  the  same  duty  as  he  who  allows  a  person  to  enter 
his  house.  The  rules  in  Indermaur  v.  Dames,^  Francis  v. 
CocJcrell,^  and  Gautret  v.  Egerton^  are  equally  applicable  to  all 
forms  of  dangerous  property,  fixed  or  movable,  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant.^ 

^2  The  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  above-mentioned  case 
of  The  Dominion  Natural  Gas  Co.  v.  Collins  (1909)  A.C.  640  proceeds,  it 
is  true,  upon  a  suggested  distinction  between  "  articles  dangerous  in 
themselves,  such  as  loaded  fu'earms,  poisons,  explosives,  and  other 
things  ejusdem  generis,"  and  articles  of  a  more  harmless  description. 
It  is  submitted,  however,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  authority  in  favour 
of  any  such  distinction,  and  that  it  is  based  on  a  mere  difference  of 
degree  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  precision  or  made  the  basis  of  any 
practicable  rule  of  law.  The  degree  of  danger  may  determine  whether 
in  the  particular  case  there  was  any  negligence,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  it  determines  whether  there  is  any  duty  of  care  or  any 
liability  for  negligence. 

"  As  to  the  liability  of  the  landlord  towards  outsiders,  as  opposed 
to  persons  entering  on  the  premises,  see  s.  72  above. 

1  (LS67)  L.R.  2  C.P.  ?Al.  "-  (1870)  L.R.  5  Q.B.  501. 

3  (1867)  L.R.  2  C.P.  .371. 

«  Smith  V.  Steele,  L.R.  10  Q.B.  125  ;  Marney  v.  Scott  (1899)  1  Q.B. 
986  ;   Readhead  v.  Midland  Rbj.  Co.  (1869)  L.R.  4  Q.B.  379. 
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Liability  for  ^-  Wlicrc,  ill  the  sccoiid  place,  a  dan,L;cioiis  cliuttel  is  de- 
a'di^'n^erois  ^<"^g^g^  ^V  the  defendaii^to  the  plaintiff,  the  liability  of  the 
chattel.  defendant  depends  on  the  terms,  express  or  implied,  of  the 

contract  between  them.  The  extent  of  responsibility  varies 
in  different  classes  of  contracts.  Thus,  in  a  contract  of  sale 
there  is  in  many  cases  an  implied  warranty  that  the  goods  are 
fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  bought."^  In  such  cases 
the  seller  is  responsible  in  damages  for  any  injury  caused  by  a 
dangerous  imperfection  in  the  goods,  apart  altogether  from 
any  negligence.^  In  a  contract  for  the  hiiing  of  chattels  there 
is  a  similar  warranty  ot  htness  and  satety,  and  a  similar 
liability  for~3angerou^  defects.'  In  other  contracts  there  is 
in  general  no  implied  warranty,  but  merely  a  duty  to  use  care, 
so  that  the  defendant  is  not  liable  except  for  the  negUgence 
of  himself  and  his  servants.  This,  for  example,  is  the 
measure  of  the  duty  and  liability  of  him  who  delivers  a  chattel 
to  his  servant.^ 
Cratuitoiis  4.  In  the  case  of  a  gratuitous  loan  or  ^lit  of  a  chattel,  on 

and  gifts.  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  even  a  duty  of  reasonable  care. 
Tlie  donor  or  lender  of  a  chattel  owes  no  duty  except  to  give 
warning  of  any  dangers  actually  known  to  him.  In  this 
respect  the  position  of  the  recipient  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
bare  licensee  in  the  case  of  dangerous  premises.  "  The  prin- 
ciple of  law  as  to  gifts,"  says  Willes,  J.,  in  Gautret  v.  Egerton,^ 
"  is  that  the  giver  is  not  responsible  for  damage  resulting 
from  the  insecurity  of  the  thing,  unless  he  knew  its  evil 
character  at  the  time  and  omitted  to  caution  the  donee." 
"  Knowledge  of  the  defect,"  says  Smith,  L.J.,  in  Coughlin  v. 
Gillison,^^  "is  an  essential  to  the  right  of  the  borrower  to 
recover  where  he  has  been  injured  by  reason  of  the  article 
not  being  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  lent." 

5.  J^  contract  of  gratuitous  service,  however,  such  as  one 

«  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893,  s.  14. 

e  Uandall  v.  Newson  (1877)  2  Q.B.D.  102  ;  Priest  v.  Last  (1903) 
2  K.J'>.  148  ;  Frost  v,  AyUshunj  Dair>j  Co.  (1905)  1  K.B.  (108. 

'  llyman  v.  Nye  (1881)  G  Q.B.D.  "(ksr,.  TJio  warranty  in  contracts 
of  hiring  docs  not  extend  to  latent  defects  which  arc  not  discoverable 
by  reasonable  care  on  the  part  of  any  one. 

®  As  to  the  liability  of  him  who  delivers  a  dangerous  chattel  to  a 
carri(T,  see  Braan  v.  Mnitlnnd  (18.'50)  (5  E.  <fe  B.  470. 

»  (18U7)  L.R.  2  C  P.  p.  375.  "  (1890)  1  Q.B.  p.  147. 
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of  carriaii;e,  involves  a  duty  of  reasonable  care,  and  must  there-  AUter  with 
fore  1)3  distil). uuislIeU  from  a  contract  of  a'l'atuitous  bailment  "rji\ui\\,u,s 
or  a  tj:ift,  which  does  not.     He  who  lends  a  carriage  to  a  friend  scrvico. 
is  not  bound  to  ascertain  its  safe  condition  ;    but  he  who 
undertakes  to   take   his  friend  for  a   drive   in   his  carriage 
apparently    is    so    bound. ^^     We    have    already    noticed    a 
similar  distinction  in  the  case  of  bare  licensees. i- 

().  The  recipient  of  a  chattel  may  expressly  agree  to  run  Agreement 
all  risks,  and  in  this  case  there  is  no  duty  even  to  disclose  1.-!.^""  '^ 
concealed  dangers  actually  known.  Thus,  in  Ward  v.  Hobhs^^ 
the  defendant  sold  to  the  plaintiff  at  auction  a  herdj)f  pigs 
which  to  the  knowledge  of  the  defendant  were  infected  with 
typhoid  fever.  In  the  conditions  of  sale  it  was  provided  that 
the  animals  were  to  be  sold  and  taken  with  all  faults,  and  no 
disclosure  of  the  danger  was  made.  The  pigs  died,  and  infected 
other  pigs  belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  which  also  died ;  yet  it  was 
held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had  no  cause  of  action. ^^ 

7.  It  remains  to  consider  the  liability  of  him  who  delivers  Liability  to 
a  dangerous  chattel  for  damage  suffered,  not  by  the  recipient  ^j^  dciiverv 
himself,  but  bv  some  third  person.     When  A,  for  example,  of  dangerous 

*'  ••  cliittt'ls 

sells  or  gives  a  defective  gun  to  B,  who  sells  or  gives  it  to  C, 
who  is  injured  by  the  bursting  of  it,  is  A  under  any  liability  to 
C  ?     To  this  question  it  is  impossible,  as  the  authorities  at 
present  stand,  to  give  any  complete  or  confident  answer.     It 
is,  however,  established  in  the  first  place  that  he  who  by 
delivering  a  dangerous  chattel  to  one  person  causes  harm  to 
another,  is  not  responsible  to  the  latter  merely  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  negligent  breach  of  a  contract 
with  the  former.     Thus,  in  Earl  v.  Luhbock^^  the  defendant  Earl  v. 
contracted  with  the  owner  of  a  van  to  pub  it  in  repair,  and  he  No  ii!a)iiitv 
performed  his  contract  so  negligently  that  when  the  plaintiff,  for  breaeli 
the  servant  of  the  owner,  w^as  driving  the  van  one  of  the  ^^.i^i".^,^,',^},^.!. 
wheels  came  of!  and  the  plaintiff  was  thrown  to  the  ground  person, 
and  injured.     It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  he 

"  Lygo  V.  Neivbold  (1854)  9  Ex.  p.  305,  per  Parke,  B.  ;  Harris  v. 
Perry  (1903)  2  K.B.  219  ;  Moffatt  v.  Bateman  (1869)  3  P.C.  115. 

"  Swpra,  s.  122  (5).  "  (1878)  4  A.C.  13. 

1*  On  the  other  hand,  a  sale  expressly  excluding  all  tcarranties 
merely,  leaves  subsisting  a  duty  to  disc^lose  kno^\ir  dangers.  Clarke 
V.  Army  <(•  Navy  Co-operative  Society  (1903)  1  K.  15.  155. 

15  (1905)  I  K.B.  253. 
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had  no  cause  of  action  against  the  defendant.  The  defendant's 
contract  with  the  plaintiff's  master  was,  so  far  as  the  plaintiff 
was  concerned,  merely  res  inter  alios  acta,  and  the  duty  of 
care  thereby  imposed  on  the  defendant  was  a  duty  towards 
the  other  party  to  the  contract  only,  and  not  a  duty  towards 
all  the  world.  The  same  principle  had  formerly  been  laid 
down  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Winterbottom  v.  Wright,^^ 
in  which  the  facts  were  very  similar.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  same  rule  applies  so  as  to  exempt  the  owner  of 
dangerous  premises  from  liability  for  harm  suffered  by  persons 
entering  upon  them,  even  though  the  owner  has  taken  upon 
himself  by  contract  with  the  occupier  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
premises  in  a  condition  of  safety.^' 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  so  narrow  a  view  has  been 
taken  as  to  the  liabilities  of  those  who  negligently  put  dan- 
gerous chattels  in  circulation  to  the  hurt  of  other  persons.  It 
would  seem  no  less  consistent  with  legal  principle  than  with 
natural  justice  that  he  who  by  a  negligent  breach  of  his  con- 
tractual duty  has  put  into  the  hands  of  another  person  a 
dangerous  chattel,  which  that  other  believes  and  is  entitled  to 
believe  to  be  safe,  should  be  liable  to  any  third  person  who  in 
the  natural  and  probable  course  of  events  is  injured  in  conse- 
quence. The  result  of  the  rule  established  by  Earl  v.  Lubbock 
is  sufficiently  remarkable — namely,  the  total  denial  of  any  legal 
redress  to  him  who  is  injured  by  using  a  chattel  in  reliance  on 
the  due  and  careful  performance  of  a  contract  between  the 
person  from  whom  he  received  it  and  some  third  person .^^ 

"  (1842^)  10  M.  &  W.  109. 

"  Cavalier  v.  Pope  (1906)  A.C.  428.     Supra,  s.  124  (6). 

^^  It  is  necessary,  liowever,  to  remember  that  the  rule  in  Earl  v. 
Lubbock  is  applicable  only  where  there  is  no  contractiial  relation  between 
the  plaintilT  and  defendant,  and  that  presumably  there  majr  exist  as 
Jjctween  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  an  implied  contract  of  gratuitous 
service,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  concurrent  contract  in  pari 
materia  made  for  valuable  consideration  between  the  defendant  and  a 
third  person.  Thus,  if  a  physician  is  engaged  by  the  employer  of  a 
domestic  servant  to  attend  that  servant  in  her  illness,  it  may  well  be 
that  there  are  in  reality  two  contracts — an  express  contract  for  value 
between  the  employer  and  tlie  physician,  and  an  implied  contract  of 
gratuitous  service  between  the  servant  and  the  physician.  If  this  is 
so,  th(;  jtliysician  would  be  lia])le  to  the  servant  for  negligence  or 
want  of  skill,  not  witJistaiuliiig  tlie  inic  in  Earl  \.  Lubbock. 
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8.  Nevertheless,  although  there  is  no  liability  in  such  cases  Cases  in 
merely  onthc  ground  of  the  defendant's  breach  of  contract  h  ."'nVy 
with  the  immediate  recipient  of  the  dangerous  thing,  there  are  exists. 
certain  other  circumstances  which  will  create  a  good  cause  of 
action,  and  it  rernains  to  consider  what  they  are.      It   is 
submitted  that  there  are  three  cases  in  which  such  liability 
exists  : — 

(a)  The  defendant  is  responsible  if  he  fraudulently  repre-  Fraud. 
sents  the  chattel  to  be  safe,  and  so  misleads  the  recipient  into 
causing  damage  to  the  plaintiff.  Thus,  in  Langridge  v.  Levy^^ 
the  defendant  sold  to  the  plaintiff's  father,  for  the  use  of  the 
plaintifi,  a  gun  which  he  fraudulently  stated  to  be  of  good 
construction,  and  the  plaintiff,  having  been  injured  by  the 
bursting  of  the  weapon,  was  held  entitled  to  sue  the  seller 
for  damages,  although  there  was  no  contract  between  them. 
This  is  simply  a  special  application  of  the  general  principle, 
which  we  shall  consider  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  damage 
done  to  one  person  by  fraudulently  deceiving  another  is  an 
actionable  tort. 

(6)  If  the  defendant  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  dangerous  Non- 
nature  of  the  chattel  delivered  by  him,  and  gives  no  warning  orkiKuvn 
of  it  to  the  recipient,  he  is  liable  for  resulting  injury  to  third  «laiigei-.s. 
persons.     "  Any    one,"    says    Cotton,    L.J.,    in    Heaven    v. 
Pender,"'^  "  who  .  .  .  without  due  warning  supplies  to  others 
for  use  an  instrument  or  thing  which  to  his  knowledge,  from 
its  construction  or  otherwise,  is  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
cause  danger  not  necessarily  incident  to  the  use  of  such  an 
instrument  or  thing,  is  liable  for  injury  caused  to  others  by 
reason  of  his  negligent  act."     That  is  to  say,  he  who  delivers 
a  dangerous  chattel  owes  to  third  persons  the  same  duty  of 
care  (but  no  more)  that  he  owes  to  the  recipient  himself  in 
the  case  of  a  gift  or  gratuitous  bailment.^^     Thus,  in  Farrant 

19  (1837)  2  M.  &  W.  519.  "o  (iggs)  n  Q.B.D.  at  p.  517. 

21  Sec  also  Earl  v.  Lubbock  (1905)  1  K.B.  at  p.  258,  per  Stirling,  L.J. 
It  is  submitted  that  the  decision  to  tlie  contrary  in  Blakemore  v.  Bristol 
&  Exeter  Rly.  Co.  (1858)  8  E.  &  B.  1035  is  erroneous.  In  that  case  tlie 
defendant  railway  company,  having  full  knowledge  that  a  crane  on  its 
railway  station  was  defective  and  dangerous,  lent  it  gratuitously  for  use 
by  a  consignee  for  the  purpose  of  miloading  his  goods,  and  while  being 
used  for  this  purpose  by  a  servant  of  the  consignee  the  crane  broke  and 
killed  the  servant.    It  was  hold  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  that  his 
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V.  Barnes—  the  defendant  delivered  to  a  carrier  a  carboy  of 
nitric  acid  without  informing  him  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
its  contents,  and  was  held  liable  in  damages  to  the  carrier's 
servant  who  was  injured  by  the  bursting  of  the  carboy  while 
he  was  carrying  it  on  his  shoulders.-^ 
Tositive  acts  (c)  The  defendant  is  probably  liable  if  he  has  been  guilty 
misfeasance  of  an  act  ol!  negligent  misfeasaijce.  in  actually  creating  the 
source  of  danger,  and  not  merely  of  the  non-feasance  of 
omitting  to  make  the  chattel  safe  or  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
safe  or  not.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  distinction 
probably  exists  in  the  case  of  dangerous  premises  :  a  landlord 
is  not  responsible  to  persons  entermg  upon  the  premises 
merely  because  of  his  failure  to  make  them  safe  (even  though 
he  has  taken  upon  himself  by  contract  with   his  tenant  the 

administratrix  had  no  action  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act  against  the 
company.  It  was  admitted  that  the  company  would  have  been  liable 
for  injury  to  the  consignee  to  whom  the  crane  was  lent  ;  but  it  was 
lield  that  it  was  not  liable  to  third  persons,  even  though  it  was  known 
that  the  crane  would  be  so  used  by  them  and  that  it  was  dangerous. 
The  approval  of  this  case  in  Coughlin  v.  Gillison  (1899)  1  Q.B.  145 
extends  only  to  the  proposition  that  the  gratuitous  lender  of  a 
chattel  is  liable  to  the  recipient  if,  and  only  if,  the  lender  knows  of 
its  dangerous  nature.  ^2  (i862)  11  C.B.  (N.S.)  553. 

23  A  remarkable  extension  of  this  principle  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  Bamfield  v.  Goole  &  Sheffield  Transport  Company  Limited 
(1910)  2  K.B.  94.  In  this  case  the  defendants  delivered  a  dangerous 
cargo  of  ferro-silicon  for  carriage  on  board  a  keel  by  the  plaintiff's 
husband  as  a  common  carrier.  By  reason  of  poisonous  gases  given 
off  by  the  cargo  the  plaintiff's  husband  lost  his  life  and  the  plaintiff 
herself,  who  assisted  in  the  management  of  the  keel,  was  made  seriously 
ill.  The  defendants,  however,  did  not  Itnow  the  dangerous  character 
of  ferro-silicon,  and  were  not  guilty  of  any  negligence  in  not  possessing 
such  knowledge.  Nevertheless  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
that  the  plaintiff  had  a  good  cause  of  action  not  merely  imder  the 
Fatal  Accidents  Act  in  respect  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  but  also 
in  her  own  right  in  respect  of  the  illness  suffered  by  her.  The  only 
ground  stated  for  this  allowance  of  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  in  her 
own  right  is  that  given  by  Farwell,  L.J.,  at  page  117,  namely,  that 
tlie  implied  warranty  of  safety  given  by  any  person  who  delivers 
goods  to  a  common  carrier  is  given  not  merely  to  the  carrier  himself, 
but  to  his  servants  also.  The  wife's  cause  of  action,  that  is  to  say, 
was  based,  not  on  tort,  but  on  implied  contract  ;  sed  qu  whether  in 
such  cases  there  is  any  contractual  relation  except  between  the 
person  delivering  the  chattel  and  the  carrier  to  whom  it  is  delivered, 
or  any  justification  for  so  supplementing  the  law  of  torts  by  the 
d<'\ice  of  ail  implied  coiitiiiet. 
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duty  of  repair),  but  he  is  presumably  responsible  for  dangers 
which  he  has  created  on  the  premises  by  an  act  of  negligent 
misfeasance.  So  in  the  case  of  dangerous  chattels,  he  who 
delivers  them  out  of  his  hands  is  not  bound  before  doing 
so  to  see  that  they  are  safe,  nor  does  he  remain  liable  for 
the  mischief  which  they  do  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  the 
possessor  of  them  ;  but  if  he  actually  creates  the  danger 
by  his  own  positive  negligence,  he  cannot  free  himself  from 
liability  for  the  natural  and  probable  consequences  of  it  by 
delivering  to  another  person  the  instrument  of  mischief  which 
he  has  so  brought  into  existence.  Thus,  the  manufacturer 
who  negligently  labels  a  poison  with  the  name  of  a  harmless 
drug,  and  sells  it  in  that  condition,  is  presumably  liable  for 
harm  thereby  suffered  by  any  person  who  is  deceived  by  that 
label,  even  though  not  the  original  purchaser.  The  defendant 
in  such  a  case  cannot,  it  is  submitted,  successfully  plead  that 
he  was  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  a  breach  of  contract  with 
a  person  other  than  the  plaintiff  himself,  and  therefore  that  he 
is  exempt  from  liability  in  accordance  with  the  rule  in  Earl  v. 
Lvhhockr^  On  the  same  principle  he  who  so  negligently  con- 
structs a  firearm  that  it  bursts  and  causes  personal  injury  is 
presumably  liable  for  that  injury  whether  the  person  injured 
is  the  original  purchaser  or  any  other  person.  So  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  a  chemist  who  negligently  uses  the  wrong  in- 
gredients in  making  up  a  physician's  prescription  for  a  child, 
and  so  causes  injury  to  the  child,  is  liable  in  an  action  brought 
by  the  child  himself,  and  cannot  plead  that  the  medicine  was 
sold  to  the  child's  father,  and  therefore  that  there  is  no  cause 
of  action  except  one  for  breach  of  contract  at  the  suit  of  the 
father.  If  this  is  so,  the  rule  in  Earl  v.  Lubbock  must  be 
construed  as  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  breach  of  contract 
complained  of  consists  merely  in  a  passive  failure  to  discover 
and  put  an  end  to  existing  dangers,  and  not  in  the  positive 
act  of  negligently  creating  dangers  which  did  not  already 
exist.  The  duty  to  discover  and  prevent  danger  exists 
only  by  contract,  and  only  in  favour  of  the  other  party  to 
the  contract  ;  but  the  duty  not  to  create  danger  exists 
apart  from  contract,  and  is  owing  to  all  persons  concerned. 
The  authorities  on  the  point  now  under  discussion  are 
"  (1905) 1  K.B.  253. 
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unsatisfactory.  The  rule  which  is  here  suggested  is  supported 
by  the  analogy  of  the  law  as  to  dangerous  premises.  The 
decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  The  Dominion  Natural  Gas 
Co.  V.  Collins  ^^  shows  that  he  who  by  contract  with  the 
occupier  of  premises  places  upon  those  premises  a  dangerous 
fixture  so  negligently  constructed  that  it  causes  injury  to 
persons  entering  on  the  premises  is  liable  for  the  injury  so 
caused ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  notwithstanding  Earl 
V.  Lubbock,  that  the  same  liability  would  not  equally  have 
existed  if  the  source  of  mischief  had  been  a  dangerous  chattel 
delivered  to  the  occupier  instead  of  a  dangerous  fixture 
attached  to  the  premises.^^  In  George  v.  Skivington^'^  the 
defendant  was  a  chemist  who  negligently  manufactured  a 
deleterious  hair-wash,  which  he  sold  to  the  plaintiff's  husband, 
knowing  that  it  was  to  be  used  by  the  plaintiff  ;  and  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  a  good  cause 
of  action  in  tort  for  personal  injuries  suffered  by  her  through 
the  use  of  the  hair-wash.  So  in  the  American  case  of  Thomas 
V.  Winchester,-^  which  is  referred  to  with  approval  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  The  Dominion  Natural  Gas  Co.  v.  Collins,-^ 
the  defendant  was  a  wholesale  chemist,  and  sold  to  a  retail 
chemist  as  extract  of  dandelion  a  drug  Avhich  was  in  reality 
an  extract  of  belladonna,  but  which  had  been  wrongly 
labelled  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendant's  servants.  The 
drug  was  then  sold  by  the  retail  chemist  to  a  physician,  who 
supplied  it  to  one  of  his  patients,  who  used  it  and  suffered 
personal  injury  in  consequence.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  that  the  defendant  was  liable  in  damages 
to  the  plaintiff.^'' 

9.  The  foregoing  rules  are  not  applicable  without  quali- 

"  (1909)  A.C.  640. 

26  See  also  Parry  v.  Smith  (1879)  4  C.P.D.  325. 

2'  (1869)  L.R.  5  Ex.  1.  "s  (i852)  6  N.Y.  397. 

"  (1909) A.C.  640. 

'"  Since  Earl  v.Imbbock  it  seems  impossible  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  such  a  case  as  Elliottv.  Hall  (1885)  15  Q.B.D.  315.  Cf.  Caledonian 
Railway  Co.  v.  Mulholland  (1898)  A.C.  216.  Heaven  v.  Pender  (1883) 
1 1  Q.B.D.  503  is  to  })e  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  dangerous 
chattel  which  did  the  mischief  was  being  used  on  premises  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  defendant,  and  ther(^ff)re  constituted  a  danger  existing 
^m  those  premises,  so  as  to  create  liability  under  the  rule  in  Indermavr 
V.  Dames  (1867)  L.R.  2  C.P.  311,     See  s.  120  (2)  above. 
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fication  when  dangerous  chattels  are  delivered  to  children  delivery  of 
under  the  age  of  discretion.     A  person  in  possession  of  a '.|',\"^^^';'i^"'^ 
dangerous  instrument,  such  as  a  loaded  gun,  is  lialTle  if  li(i_cluldrcD. 
delivers  it  to  or  ne.i'li.ij.ently  allows  it  to  be  taken  by  a  child 
who  docs  mischief  with  it^^ 


§   126.  Dangerous    Animals  :     Proof   of   Scienter 

1.  Liability  for  harm  done  by  animals  has  been  subject  Knowledge  of 
from  early  times  to  a  special  rule  which  is  not  applicable  to  ehanl,!!"** 
other  forms  of  dangerous  property.     In  other  cases,  as  we  have  must  exist, 
seen,  a  person  is  commonly  bound  to  take  care  to  ascertain 

whether  his  property  is  safe  or  not,  and  is  responsible  not  only 
for  the  dangers  which  he  knows,  but  also  for  those  which  he 
ouciht  to  have  Imown.  In  the  caseof  an  animal,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  owner  is  not  under  any  obligation  to  tmd  out  whether 
it  is  dangerous  or  not.  He  is  responsible  only  for  dangers 
Avliich  he  knows,  not  for  those  which  he  might  have 
ascertained  by  care.  Unless  he  has  knowledge  to  the 
contrary,  he  is  entitled  to  assume  that  an  animal  will  do  no 
harm. 

2.  The  knowledge  which  is  thus  an  essential  condition  of  KnowkHge 
liabihty  for  the  acts  of  animals  is  of  two  kinds.     It  is  either  ^r  presumed. 
(1)  knowledge  proved  as  a  fact  in  the  individual  case,  or  (2) 
knowledge  conclusively  presumed  by  law  from  the  fact  that 

the  act  done  by  the  animal  is  of  a  kind  which  animals  of  that 
species  have  a  natural  tendency  to  commit.  In  other  words, 
all  harm  done  by  animals  is  of  two  kinds — (1)  harm  which  is 
natural  to  that  species  ot  animal,  (2)  harm  which  is  not  natural 
to  the  species,  but  which  is  nevertheless  done  by  the  particular 
animal  in  question.  In  the  first  case  the  owner  of  the  animal 
is  not  permitted  to  allege^hat  he  did  not  know  of  its  tendency 
to  do  the  mischief  ;  he  is  conclusively  presumed  to  have 
known  the  ordinary  character  of  that  species  of  animal ;  nor 
is  it  any  defence  to  him  that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  individual  animal  had  no  tendency  to  do  such  harm, 

31  Dixon  V.  Bell  (1816)  5  M.  &  S.  198  ;  Lynch  v.  Nurdin  (1841) 
1  Q.B.  29  ;  Williams  v.  Eadij  (1893)  10  T.L.R.  41  ;  Sullivan  v.  Creed 
(1904)  2  Jr.  R.  317.  Cf.  the  rule  as  to  dangerous  premises  and  children  ; 
Cooke  V.  Mid/and  Gt.  W.  Rhj.  of  Ireland  (1909)  A.C.  229. 
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Scienter.  although  natural  to  the  species.^  In  the  second  case,  on  the 
other  hand,  actual  knowledge  of  the  tendency  of  the  individual 
animal  to  do  the  harm  which  it  did  must  be  proved  by  the 
plaintif!.  Such  proof  is  technically  called  proof  of  the 
scienter,  from  the  term  scienter  used  in  the  old  writ  and 
declaration,  in  which  the  defendant  was  charged  with  know- 
mgli/  keeping  a  dangerous  animal.^ 

Thus  it  is  a  natural  tendency  of  cattle  to  stray  and  tres- 
pass, and  eat  and  tread  down  crops  ;  and  it  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts  to  attack  mankind 
and  other  animals.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  no  proof  of 
scienter  is  necessary.^  Knowledge  is  presumed  by  law,  and 
this  presumption  is  conclusive,  so  as  even  to  exclude  evidence 
that  the  individual  animal  was  reasonably  believed  to  have 
no  tendency  to  act  after  the  manner  of  its  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  natural  tendency  of  dogs  to 
bite  human  beings  ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  the  plaintiff 
in  such  a  case  to  prove  that  the  defendant  actually  knew  that 
the  dog  was  dangerous  and  had  departed  from  the  peaceable 
habit  of  its  species.  And  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  he 
had  the  means  of  knowing  this,  and  would  have  known  it  had 
he  exercised  reasonable  care.^ 

In  the  first  class  of  cases  loiowledge  need  not  be  proved, 
and  care  is  no  defence  ;    in  the  second,  knowledge  must  be 
proved,  and  negligence  is  no  ground  of  liability. 
Character  3.  Whether  any  particular  kind  of  mischief  is  natural  or 

of  animals  ,    .      — '         T-       T""^  y : ,  •       ..  .'■  c 

a  (fut-ation       not  to  a  particular  species  oi  annual  is,  it  seems,  a  question  of 

of  law.  law.     Thus,  it  is  a  rule  of  law  and  not  a  mere  proposition  of 

fact  that  it  is  not  natural  for  a  dog  to  bite  mankind.     "  The 

law,"  says  Lord  Holt,^  "  takes  notice  that  a  dog  is  not  of  a 

1  Filburn  v.  People's  Palace  Co.  (1890)  25  Q.B.D.  258.  Cox  v.  Bur- 
bidge  (1863)  13  C.B.  (N.8.)  at  p.  437,  ?9er  Erie,  C.J.  :  "  The  owner  of  a 
horse  must  be  taken  to  know  that  the  animal  will  stray  if  not  properly 
secured."  Besozzi  v.  Harris  (1858)  1  F.  &  F.  p.  92,  per  Crowder,  J.  : 
"  The  statement  in  the  declaration  that  the  defendant  knew  the  bear 
to  be  of  a  fierce  nature  must  be  taken  to  be  proved,  as  every  one 
must  know  that  such  animals  as  lions  and  bears  are  of  a  savage  nature." 

*  Quod  defondens  quondam  canem  ad  mordendum  oves  consuetum 
scienter  rctinuit. :    1   Rullc's  Abridt,'.  4. 

=»  Maij  V.  Ihirdett  (184<))  9  (^.15.  101  ;  Filburn  v.  People  s  Palace  Co. 
(1890)  25  Q.B.U.  258. 

«  Mason,  v.  Keeling  (l(ii)9)  12  Mod.  332.  *  Hji^i  p.  335. 
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fierce  nature,  but  rather  the  contrary,"  So  it  has  been  decided 
that  it  is  natural  for  strange  liorses  to  kick  one  another  when 
k'ft  at  large  in  a  field, ^  or  for  a  stallion  to  bite  and  kick  a 
mare,'  but  that  it  is  not  natural  for  a  horse  straying  in  the 
highway  to  kick  a  human  being.  Y  So  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
elephant  to  attack  human  beings,^  but  it  is  not  natural  for  a 
bull  to  do  so. io(?^ 

4.  At  common  law  it  was  deemed  not  to  be  in  the  nature  Dogs, 
of  a  dog  to  attack  sheep  or  cattle,  and  in  such  cases  proof  of 
scienter  was  accordingly  required.  On  this  point,  however, 
the  law  has  been  altered  by  the  Dogs  Act,  1906,  by  which  it  is 
provided  that  "  the  owner  of  a  dog  shall  be  liable  in  damages 
for  injury  done  to  any  cattle  by  that  dog,  and  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  for  the  person  seeking  such  damages  to  show  a 
previoiis_mischievous  propensity  in  the  dog,  or  the  owner's 
knowledge  of  such  previous  propensity,  or  to  show  that  the 
injury  was  attributable  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owner."  ^^ 
The  word  cattle  in  this  statute  includes  horses,  mules,  asses, 
sheep,  goats,  and  swine. ^^  Liability  for  all  other  kinds  of 
mischief  done  by  dogs  stands  as  at  common  law. 

5.  The  exemption  of  the  owner  of  an  animal  from  all  duty  Rule  different 
of  care  as  to  its  dangerous  character  exists  only  in  the  law  of  contract" 
torts,  and  not  in  the  law  of  contracts.  He  who  by  contract 
undertakes  any  duty  of  care  with  respect  to  the  person  or  pro- 
perty  of  another  must  show  due  care  to  prevent  damage  bv 
mischievous  animals,  and  no  proof  of  scieyiter  is  required. 
Thus,  in  Smith  v.  Cook^^  the  bailee  of  a  horse  was  held  liable 
for  damage  done  to  it  by  a  bull  without  any  proof  of  scienter. 

G.  Even  though  the  act  of  the  animal  may  be  natural   to  rtemoteness 
the  species,  or  known  to  be  natural  to  the  individual,    the       ^   ^^^' 
damage  resulting  from  the  act  mav  be   too  remote   to   be 
the    ground  of^  jiajjility.     Thus,  in  Saimders  v.  Teape^*  the 

«  Lee  V.  Riley  (1865)  18  C.B.  (N.S.)  722. 

'  Ellis  V.  Loftus  Iron  Co.  (1874)  L.R.  10  C.P.  10. 

8  Cox  V.  Burhidge  (1863)  13  C.B.  (N.S.)  430. 

9  Filburn  v.  People's  Palace  Co.  (1890)  25  Q.B.D.  258. 
1"  Hudson  V.  Roberts  (1851)  6  Ex.  697. 

^^  Dogs  Act,  1906,  s.  1,  s-s.  1.     A  similar  provision  was  contained  in 
an  earlier  Act.  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  60. 

»-  Dogs  Act,  190G,  s.  7.  "  (1875)  1  Q.B.D.  79. 

n  (1884)  51  L.T,  (N.S.)  263.     So  also  in  Hadwell  v.  Rii/htjn  (1907) 
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defendant's  dog  jumped  over  a  low  wall  into  a  garden  and 
fell  down  a  well  upon  the  plaintiff,  who  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well  engaged  in  digging  it.  It  was  held  that  the  de- 
fendant was  not  liable  ;  the  damage  was  clearly  too  remote. 

7.  In  proving  the  scienter  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  animal  has  on  any  previous  occasion  actually  done  the 
kind  of  harm  now  complained  of  :  it  is  su£&cient  that  it  has 
sufficiently  manifested  a  tendency  to  do  such  harm,  and  that 
the  defendant  was  aware  of  the  fact.^^ 

8.  In  proving  the  scienter  the  knowledge  of  any  servant 
who  has  the  custody  or  care  of  the  animal,  or  whose  duty  it  is 
to  attend  to  the  matter,  is  deemed  equivalent  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  master .^^ 

9.  The  rule  as  to  the  necessity  of  proving  the  scienter 
has  been  held  to  apply  not  only  to  wilful  mischief  done  by 
animals,  but  also  to  the  spread  of  infection  by  animals 
suffering  from  disease^^ '^ 


§  126a.  Absolute   Responsibility   for   Animals 

The  Rule  in  May  v.  Burdett 

1.  Provided  that  there  exists  the  necessary  knowledge  o£ 
danger,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  which  we  have  considered 


Keeper  of 
an  animal 
responsible 

without  proof  jn  the  preceding  section,  he  who  keeps  an  animal  is  absolutely 
°  '  responsible  for  its  acts.     He  is  bound  at  his  peril  to  prevent 

it  from  going  at  large  or  in  any  other  manner  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  its  mischievous  instincts.  If  any  harm  is 
done  by  it,  he  is  liable  (unless  there  exists  some  specific  ground 
of  exemption)  without  any  allegation  or  proof  of  negligence 
in  the  custody  or  care  of  the  animal. 

This  rule  of  absolute  liability  was  established  in  the  year 
1846  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  May  v.  Burdett,'^  a 
decision  which  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  the  Court  of 


May  V. 
Burdett 


2  K.B.  345,  whore  a  fowl,  trespassing  01  the  highway,  flew  among  the 
spokes  of  a  passing  bioyele  and  eaused  an  aeeident  to  the  rider. 

"  Worth  V.  Oilling  (18G())  L.R.  2  V.V.  1  ;  Barnes  v.  Lucille  (1907) 
96  L.T.  680. 

^o  Baldwin  v.  Casella  (1872)  L.R.  7  Ex.  325  ;  Applebee  v.  Percy  (1874) 
L.R.  9  C.P.  647  ;  ^^tiles  v.  Cardiff  Stmm  Navigation  Co.  {1864)  33  L.J. 
Q.B.  311.  "  Cooke  v.  Wareing  (1863)  2  H.  &  C.  332. 

I  (1SI6)!M.).1{.  101. 
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Exchequer  in  Jackson  v.  Smilhuon,'-  uiid  two  years  later  by 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Card  v.  Case.^  In  the  fiist 
of  these  cases  the  plamtift'  had  been  bitten  by  a  monkey  kej)t 
by  the  defendant  upon  his  premises,  and  in  answer  to  the 
contention  of  the  defendant  that  he  was  not  liable  save  for 
want  of  due  care  in  taking  precautions  against  mischief,  it  is 
said  by  Denman,  C.J.  :  ^  "  Whoever  keeps  an  animal  accus- 
tomed to  attack  and  bite  mankind,  with  Imowledge  that  it  is 
so  accustomed,  is  primd  facie  liable  in  an  action  on  the  case 
at  the  suit  of  any  person  attacked  and  injured  by  the  animal, 
without  any  averment  of  neghgence  or  default  in  the  securing 
or  taking  care  of  it.  The  gist  of  the  action  is  the  keeping  of 
the  animal  after  knowledge  of  its  mischievous  propensities. 
.  .  .  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  an  examination  of  all 
the  authorities  appears  to  be  this  :  that  a  person  keeping  a 
mischievous  animal  with  knowledge  of  its  propensities  is 
bound  to  keep  it  secure  at  his  peril,  and  that  if  it  does  mischief 
negligence  is  presumed  without  express  averment.  .  .  .  The 
negligence  is  in  keeping  such  an  animal  after  notice."  tSo  in 
Card  V.  Case,  where  the  plaintiff  was  bitten  by  a  ferocious 
dog,  it  is  said  by  Maule,  J.  :^  "  The  utmost  diligence  will  not 
excuse  the  defendant  if  the  dog  was  of  a  ferocious  disposition 
and  the  defendant  knew  it  "  ;  and  by  Coltman,  J.  :  ^  "  The 
wrongful  act  was  not  the  negligent  mode  of  keeping  the  dog, 
but  the  keepmg  it  at  all  knowing  its  ferocious  disposition." 

Subject  to  the  requirement  of  proof  of  scienter  when  the  Extent 
harm  done  is  not  natural  to  the  species  of  animal,  the  rule  in  "^  '"''"• 
May  V.  Burdett  applies  equally  to  all  kinds  of  animals  and  to 
all  kinds  of  mischief  done  by  them.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  animal  is  jerce  naturce  or  mansuetCB  natur(^, 
naturally  wild  or  tame,  or  whether  the  mischief  is  done  to 
a  person  or  to  property,  or  whether  the  mischievous  act  is 
committed  on  the  premises  of  the  owner  of  the  animal,  or  by 
way  of  trespass  upon  the  premises  of  the  plaintiff,  or  in  the 
highway,  or  any  other  place.' 

2  (1846)  15  M.  &  W.  563.  ^  (1848)  5  C.B.  622. 

*  9  Q.B.  pp.  110,  112.  5  5  C.B.  p.  629. 

«  5  C.B.  p.  633. 

7  Cox  V.  Burhidge  13  C.B.  (X.S.)  430  (Iioivso  kicking  child  on  high- 
way) ;  Filhurn  v.  People's  Palace  Co.  (1890)  25  Q.B.D.  258  (elephant 
attacking  plaiiitilf  on  defendant's  premises)  ;  2Iaij  v.  Biircldt  (1846) 
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Reason  Although  the  rule  is  undoubted;  the  reason  given  for  it  hi 

of  ru  e.  j^^y  ^  Burdelt  and  some  of  the  other  cases  by  which  it  was 

established — namely,  that  the  very  act  of  keeping  a  dangerous 
animal  is  itself  wrongful,  and  therefore  a  ground  of  liability 
if  damage  ensues — can  no  longer  be  accepted  as  sound.  Even 
in  the  case  of  wild  beasts,  there  is  nothing  illegal  in  the 
possession  of  them.  The  keeping  of  a  wild-beast  show  is  a 
perfectly  lawful  business,  no  less  than  the  keeping  of  cattle, 
yet  tigers  and  cows  will  both  do  mischief  after  the  custom 
of  their  kind  if  they  are  allowed  the  opportunity.  The  keeping 
of  a,  dangerous  animal  is  to  be  classed  not  as  a  wrongful  act, 
but  as  one  of  those  rightful  acts  which,  notwithstanding  their 
rightfulness,  are  yet  the  ground  of  le,a,al  liability  if  harm 
ensue  therefrom,  even  by  way  of  inevitable  accident,.  "  No 
doubt,"  says  Piatt,  B.,  in  Jackson  v.  Smithson,^  "  a  man  has 
a  right  to  keep  an  animal  which  is  ferce  naturw,  and  nobody 
has  a  right  to  interfere  with  him  in  doing  so  until  some 
mischief  happens  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  animal  has  done  an 
injury  to  any  person,  then  the  act  of  keeping  it  becomes,  as 
regards  that  person,  an  act  for  which  the  owner  is  responsible." 
Relation  2.  We  have  in  a  former  chapter^  considered  the  rule  in 

between  May  Ryiands  V.  FletcJwr,^'^  which  estabhshes  absolute  liability  for 

V.  Burdett  ^  c    -,  ^  •  e  i        i        i       r 

and  Rylands  the  escape  ot  dangerous  things  from  the  land  of  one  person 
V.  Fletcher.  ^^  ^j^g  j^^j^^j  q£  another,  and  we  there  saw  that  the  rule  extends 
to  mischief  done  by  animals.  What,  then,  is  the  relation 
between  the  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  and  the  present  rule 
in  May  v.  Burdett  ?  Historically  there  is  no  connection  at  all 
between  these  two  principles,  for  they  are  independent 
growths  from  different  roots.  In  the  old  practice,  while 
forms  of  action  were  still  in  use,  there  were  two  remedies 
available  for  injuries  done  by  animals.  The  first  was  an 
action  of  trespass,  appropriate  whenever  the  damage  com- 

9  Q.B.  101  (monkey  biting  plaintiff) ;  Read  v.  Edwards  (1864)  17 
C.B.  (N.S.)  245  (dog  trespassing  on  plaintifi's  land  and  killing  game)  ; 
Cooke  V.  Wareing  (1803)  2  H.  &  C.  332  (diseased  sheep  trespassing 
on  plaintiff's  land)  ;  Jackson  v.  Smithson  (1846)  15  M.  &  W.  663 
(ram  attacking  plaintiff)  ;  Besozzi  v.  Harris  (1858)  1  F.  &  F.  92  (bear 
attacking  plaintiff  on  defendant's  premises)  ;  iStiles  v.  Cardiff  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  (1864)  33  L.J.  Q.B.  311  (dog  biting  plaintiff  on  de- 
fendant's premises).  «  (1846)  15  M.  &  W.  p.  565. 
»  ss.  62-(i6.  supra.                              '"  (ISCr)  1..R.  3  11.1.  ."30. 
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plained  of  was  done  by  reason  of  tlie  trespass  of  the  animal 
upon  the  plaintiff's  land.  The  second  was  an  action  upon 
the  case  for  damage  done  in  any  place  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances by  reason  of  the  act  of  the  defendant  in  loiow- 
ingly  keepmg  a  dangerous  animal :  Quod  defendens  quendam 
canem  ad  mordendum  oves  consuetum  scienter  retinuit}^  The 
first  of  these  remedies — the  action  of  cattle-trespass — gave  rise 
to  the  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher ;  the  second  of  them  gave 
rise  to  the  rule  in  May  v,  Bnrdett.  In  both  cases  liability  is 
absolute,  but  for  different  historical  reasons  :  in  Rylands  v. 
Fletcher  because  of  the  old  rule  that  in  the  action  of  trespass 
liability  was  always  absolute — a  rule  now  departed  from  in 
other  cases,  but  retained  in  the  case  of  animals  and  other 
dangerous  things  escaping  from  one  man's  land  into  another's 
— and  in  May  v.  Bnrdett  because  of  the  opinion  that  the 
keeping  of  a  dangerous  animal,  such  as  a  dog  accustomed  to 
worry  sheep,  was  in  itself  'prima  facie  a  wrongful  act,  and 
therefore  did  not  require  on  the  part  of  a  plaintiff  any  allega- 
tion or  proof  of  negligence. 

Such  being  the  origin  of  these  two  rules,  what  is  the  logical 
relation  which  exists  between  them  at  the  present  day  ?  It 
is  clear  that  they  largely  overlap  each  other,  for  under  the  old 
practice,  when  the  mischief  was  done  by  way  of  trespass  upon 
the  plaintiff's  land,  he  could  sue  either  in  trespass  (imder  the 
rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher)  or  in  case  (under  the  rule  in  May 
V.  Burdett).  Whether  they  completely  overlap  in  the  sense 
that  the  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
animals,  is  wholly  included  within  the  rule  in  May  v.  Burdett 
it  is  impossible  to  say  with  confidence,  having  regard  to  the 
uncertainties  which  still  exist  as  to  the  true  limits  of  each  of 
these  rules.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  there  is  no 
case  in  which  a.  person  can  be  liable  under  Rylands  v.  Fletcher, 
for  damage  done  by  an  animal,  in  which  he  will  not  be  equally 
liable  under  the  more  comprehensive  rule  in  May  v.  Burdett.^'- 

"  Rolle's  Abridg.  I.  4. 

12  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  rule  as  to  the  necessity  of  proving 
scienter  was  developed  within  the  action  of  case  and  not  within  that 
of  trespass,  and  therefore  pertains  historically  to  the  rule  in  May  v. 
Burdett  and  not  to  the  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher.  There  can  be 
no  real  doubt,  however,  that  at  the  present  day  the  doctrine  of  scienter 
has  become  one  of  general  application  and  applies  to  damage  done 
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Exceptions  to      3.  The  absolute  liability  of  thp  kpp.pp.r  of  animals  may  b(^ 

I" Burdett"^     excluded  by  certain  circumstances  of  excuse  or  justification, 

though  it  is  not  easy  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  to  give  a 

definite  and  exhaustive  list  of  them  : — 

Cjiitiibutory       (a)  Contributory  neghgence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  is 

ncgligeucc.      doubtless  a  good  defence^    He  who  brings  mischief  on  himself 

by  irritating  an  animal  can  scarcely  hold  the  owner  of  it 

liable.i3 

Vis  major.  (b)  The  escape  of  an  animal  from  safe  custody  by  the  act 

of  Grod  or  vis  major  is  probably  no  ground  of  liability.     If  the 

animal  escapes  from  the  defendant's  own  land,  his  hability  for 

it  is  simply  an  appHcation  of  the  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher, 

and  is  presumably  subject  to  the  exception  of  the  act  of  God 

as  established  by  Nichols  v.  Marsland  ;  ^^  and  it  is  submitted 

that  the  same  exemption  exists  in  all  other  cases  in  which  an 

animal  obtains  an  opportunity  of  mischief. 

Trespass  from (c).  Another  .exce.pJ:ion .  is„  the    trespass    of    animals    into 

■^adjoining  land  while  being  iawJullv  driven  along  a  highway. 
. . .. There  is  no  habiUtv-in.  this  case, .except  on  proof  of  negli- 
gence.^^    The   occupiers   of    land   or    premises   adjoining   a 
highway  must  guard  themselves  against  the  entry  of  such 
animals  by  adequate  fencing. 
Plaintiff  a  {^)  It  is  also  a  good  defence  that  the  plaintiff,  when  injured 

trespasser.  by  the  animal,  was  trespassing  upon  the  defendant's  premises 
where  the  animal  was  kept.^^  An  occupier,  as  we  have  seen, 
owes  no  duty  of  care  towards  a  trespasser  in  respect  of  the 
safety  of  his  premises.  A  farmer  is  entitled  to  keep  a  bull 
in  his  field,  or  a  dog  in  his  house,  without  being  liable  to  a 
trespasser  who  enters  and  is  there  attacked.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  in  Grange  v.  Silcock^''  the  owner  of  a  dog  was  held 
liable  for  the  act  of  his  dog  in  worrying  the  plaintiff's  sheep, 

by  an  animal  trespassing  on  the  plaintiff's  land  no  less  than  to  damage 
done  elsewhere.  See  Fletcher  v.  Rylands  (1866)  L.R.  1  Ex.  p.  280, 
per  Blackburn,  J.  ;  Read  v.  Edwards  (1864)  17  C.B.  (N.S.)  p.  261. 

"  Filburn  v.  People's  Palace  Co.  (1890)  25  Q.B.D.  p.  260,  per  Eshcr, 
M.R.  ;  Baker  v.  Snell  (1908)  2  K.B.  p.  836,  per  Kennedy,  L.J. 

^*  (1876)  2  Ex.D.  1.  See,  however,  the  observations  of  Bramwell, 
B.,  in  Nichols  v.  Marsland  (1875)  L.R.  10  Ex.  p.  260.  As  to  the 
moaning  of  the  term  "  act  of  God,"  see  s.  66,  supra. 

i«  Tillett  V.  Ward  (1882)  10  Q.B.D.  17. 

1"  Sarrh  v.  Blarlchtirn  (1830)  4  C.  &  P.  297  ;  Mwietj  v.  Orove  (1882) 
4;;  J.I'.  300  :   Supra,  s.  123.  "  (1897)  77  L.T.  340. 
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although  they  were  trespassing  on  the  defendant's  land,  but 
this  case  turned  upon  the  unqualified  provision  of  the  Dogs 
Act,  1865,  that  "  the  owner  of  every  dog  shall  be  liable  in 
damages  for  injury  done  to  any  cattle  or  sheep  by  his  dog."  ^^ 
Even  if  this  very  literal  interpretation  of  the  Act  as  excluding 
all  common-law  justifications  is  correct,  the  same  principle 
is  not  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  defendant  is  sued  at 
common  law. 

(e)  The  maxim  Volenti  non  fit  injuria  must  bo  deemed  no  VoUnii  non 
less  applicable  to  dangcTous  animals  than  to  other  dangerous  '^  ^'"J"'^"- 
things  of  which  the  plaintiff  has  agreed  to  run  the  risk.^"  Pre- 
sumably he  who  keeps  a  dangerous  animal  on  his  premises 
owes  no  other  duty  to  a  bare  licensee  who  enters  on  those 
premises  than  to  warn  him  of  the  danger  ;  if  after  such 
warning  the  licensee  chooses  to  run  the  risk,  he  cannot  hold 
the  occupier  liable."" 

(/ )  How  far,  if  at  all,  it  is  a  good  defence  that  the  imme-  Act  of  third 
diate  c'ause  of  the  damage  complained  of  was  the  unlawful  act  P^^^^*^- 
of  a  third  person  in  letting  the  animal  loose  or  inciting  it  to 
mischief  cannot  be  regarded  as  he'mcr  definitely  decided.  In 
the  recent  case  of  Baker  v.  Snell-^  the  question  was  much 
discussed  by  a  Divisional  Court  and  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
with  a  considerable  conflict  of  judicial  opinion.  On  principle 
it  would  seem  that  the  true  answer  depends  on  the  following 
distinction  :  since  the  keeping  of  a  dangerous  animal,  even 
though  a  wild  beast,  is  not  in  itself  a  wrongful  act,  he  who 
takes  all  reasonable  care  to  prevent  it  from  doing  mischief 
should  not  be  responsible  for  the  wrongful  act  of  a  stranger 
in  letting  it  loose,  or  inciting  it  to  evil  deeds  ;  just  as  he 
who  with  due  care  keeps  on  his  land  a  reservoir  of  water  or 
any  other  dangerous  inanimate  thing  is  not  Uable  if  its 
escape  is  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  of  a  stranger.^^  There- 
fore, if  I  keep  a  tiger  shut  up  in  a  cage  or  a  fierce  dog  tied 
up  by  a  chain,  I  should  be  held  free  from  liability  although 
a  trespasser  opens  the  cage  or  unlooses  the  chain.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  keep  a  dangerous  animal  without  taking 
reasonable  care  to  prevent  it  from  doing  harm  I  am  guilty 

"  The  Dogs  Act,  1906,  is  to  the  same  effect. 

19  Supra,  s.  14.  20  Supra,  s.  122. 

21  (1908)  2  K.B.  352,  825.  22  gypra^  «,  65. 
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of  au  aco  which  is  itself  wrongful,  and  I  am  liable  for  the 
consequences,  even  though  the  immediate  cause  of  the  harm 
was  the  intervening  wrongful  act  of  a  third  person.  There- 
fore, if  I,  Imowing  my  dog  to  be  accustomed  to  bite  mankind, 
allow  it  to  run  at  large,  I  shall  pay  for  its  bites,  even  though 
the  immediate  opportunity  or  inducement  to  the  mischievous 
act  was  afforded  by  a  stranger. 

Assuming,  then,  that  this  is  the  law,  and  that  he  who  takes 
due  care  to  keep  his  beast  from  opportunities  of  mischipf  is  not 
responsible  for  the  act  of  a  stranger  in  providing  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, it  remains  to  consider  who  is  to  be  deemed  a  stranger 
within  the  meaning  of  this  rule.  Baker  v.  Snell  ^^  may  be 
taken  as  an  authority  that  the  term  does  not  include  any 
person  to  whom  the  owner  of  the  animal  has  intrusted  the 
custody  of  it,  whether  that  person  is  the  servant  of  the  owner 
or  not,  and  whether  (in  the  case  of  a  servant)  he  is  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority  or  not.  For  any  defect  of 
custodv  the  owner  will  be  vicariously  liable.  Presumably, 
also,  on  the  analogy  of  the  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher"^  the 
owner  of  an  animal  is  liable  for  any  mischief  due  to  the 
interference  of  any  person  who,  with  the  permission  of  the 
owner,  is  lawfully  on  the  premises  on  which  the  animal  is  kept, 
whether  that  person  is  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  animal 
or  not.^^ 

23  (1908)  2  K.B.  352,  825.  ^4  Supra,  s.  65. 

2*  In  the  very  unsatisfactory  case  of  Baker  v.  Snell  (1908)  2  K.B. 
352,  825,  a  publican  kept  on  his  premises  a  dog  known  by  him  to  be 
savage.  The  dog  was  habitually  kept  chained  up,  but  it  was  the 
duty  of  one  of  the  defendant's  servants,  the  potman,  to  take  the 
animal  for  a  run  in  the  early  morning  and  to  chain  it  up  again.  One 
morning,  in  breach  of  his  duty,  he  took  the  dog  into  the  kitchen, 
and  by  way  of  a  practical  joke  incited  it  to  attack  one  of  the  house- 
maids. The  dog  having  too  readily  responded  to  the  invitation, 
the  housemaid  sued  her  employer  in  the  County  Court  for  the  injury 
so  suffered  by  her.  The  County  Court  Judge  non -suited  the  plaintiff ; 
a  Divisional  Court  ordered  a  new  trial,  and  this  order  was  maintained 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  what,  if  anything, 
was  decided  in  this  case,  or  on  what  issue  the  action  was  remitted  for 
a  new  trial.  Channell,  J.,  Cozcns-Hardy,  M.R.,  and  Kennedy,  L.J., 
dealt  with  the  case  as  one  of  employers'  liability,  and  as  depending  on 
whether  the  act  of  the  potman  was  done  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment. But  in  view  of  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  this 
issue  seems  irrelevant.  If  the  act  was  not  done  by  the  potman  in 
the  course  of  his  employment,  the  defendant  was  not  liable  as  liis 
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4.  Akiiou.uh  it  is  usual  and  convenient  to  speak  of  the  Wlio  is  liable 
liability  of  the  mimer  ot  an  annual,  liability  does  not  de})c'iid  ^^^  animals. 
on  ownership  in  this  case  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  other 
kinds  of  dangerous  property.  It  depends  on  possession. 
He  who  keeps  an  animal  is  responsible  for  its  acts,  whether 
he  is  the  owner  of  it  or  not,  and  presumably  the  owner  is  not 
responsible  unless  he  is  also  the  possessor. ^^ 

employer  ;  and,  even  if  it  was  done  in  the  course  of  his  employment, 
the  plaintiff  was  a  fellow-servant  engaged  in  a  common  employment. 
Sutton,  J.,  and  Farwell,  L.J.,  held  the  defendant  liable  (apart  alto- 
gether from  employers'  liability)  on  the  groimd  that  he  who  keeps 
a  dangerous  animal  is  absolutely  liable  for  its  misdeeds,  even  though 
the  direct  cause  of  the  mischief  is  the  independent  ^vTongful  act  of 
a  third  person.  Cozens-Hardy,  M.R.,  adopts  this  as  an  independent 
ground  of  liability  in  addition  to  the  rule  as  to  employers'  liabilitj'. 
But  Channell,  J.,  and  Kennedy,  L.J.,  refuse  to  accept  this  wide  exten- 
sion of  the  responsibility  of  the  keeper  of  animals.  "  I  cannot  agree," 
says  the  former  learned  Judge,  (1908)  2  K.B.  at  page  354,  "that 
the  liability  covers  the  unauthorised  and  wilful  act  of  a  third  person. 
For  instance,  if  a  thief  had  got  into  the  defendant's  yard  and  been 
followed  there  bj'  a  policeman,  and  the  thief,  happening  to  know  the  dog's 
name,  had  set  it  on  to  the  policeman,  it  could  not  be  contended  that  the 
defendant  would  be  liable."  Yet  if  the  views  of  Sutton,  J.,  Cozens- 
Hardy,  M.R.,  and  Farwell,  L.J.,  are  correct,  the  keeper  of  a  watch-dog 
would  be  liable  in  such  a  case.  Farwell,  L.J.,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to 
state  that  the  act  of  keepmg  a  dangerous  animal  is  in  itself,  and  apart 
altogether  from  the  manner  of  its  keeping,  a  wrongful  act,  and  there- 
fore a  ground  of  liability  in  all  circumstances.  The  only  authorities 
cited  for  the  doctrine  that  the  keeper  of  an  animal  is  liable  for  the 
wrongful  acts  of  a  third  person  are  May  v.  Burdett  (1846)  9  Q.B.  101, 
and  the  other  decisions  in  which  it  has  been  followed.  But  it  seems 
clear  that  these  eases  merely  establish  a  prima /acie  liability  independent 
of  any  allegation  or  proof  of  negligence.  They  leave  perfectly  open 
the  question  as  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  grounds  of  exemption 
sufficient  to  exclude  this  liability.  Some  such  grounds  of  exemption 
certainly  exist — for  example,  the  fault  of  the  plamtiff  himself,  or  the 
act  of  God.  The  question  in  Baker  v.  Snell  was  whether  the  act  of 
a  third  party  was  another  of  those  grounds  of  exemption.  On  this 
point  there  is  no  authority  other  than  Baker  v.  Snell  itself.  It  is' 
submitted  that  notwithstanding  this  case  the  question  still  remains 
open,  and  the  opinions  expressed  on  the  point  by  Channell,  J.,  and 
Kennedy,  L.J.,  are  entitled  to  prevail.  For  a  remarkably  outspoken 
criticism  of  this  case  see  an  article  by  the  late  INIr.  T.  Beven  in  the 
Harvard  Law  Review,  Vol.  xxii,  page  465.  See  also  the  discussion  of 
the  same  matter  by  Sir  F.  Pollock  in  25  L.Q.R.  317. 

26  McKone  v.  Wood  (1831)  5  C.  &  P.  1.     As  to  the  liability  of  an 
occupier  for  animals  naturally  upon  his  land,  see  s.  63,  supra. 
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Dogs  Act.  In  the  case  of  mischief  done  by  dogs  to  cattle,  it  is  provided 

by  the  Dogs  Act,  1906,  that  the  owner  of  a  dog  shall  be  liable 
for  it.  The  same  Act  provides,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
such  an  injury  "  the  occupier  of  any  house  or  premises  where 
the  dog  was  kept  or  permitted  to  live  or  remain  at  the  time 
of  the  injury  shall  be  presumed  to  be  the  owner  of  the  dog, 
and  shall  be  liable  for  the  injury  unless  he  proves  that  he 
was  not  the  owner  of  the  dog  at  that  time."  ^^ 

Duration  of  5.  How  long  does  a  person  remain  responsible  for  an  animal 
^  ^*  which  was  once  in  his  possession  but  has  escaped  from  it  ? 

This  has  never  been  decided.  Probably,  however,  a  distinc- 
tion must  be  drawn  between  animals  which  are  and  those 
which  are  not  commonly  found  m  a  state  of  natural  liberty 
in  the  district  in  which  the  mischief  is  done.  In  the  former 
case  the  responsibility  of  the  keeper  presumably  ceases  as 
soon  as  the  animal  has  recovered,  sine  ani?no  revertendi, 
that  condition  of  natural  liberty  from  which  it  was  taken. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  he  who  lets  a  rat  out  of  a  trap  or 
releases  a  captive  fox  is  not  responsible  for  its  future  actions. 
*'  If  one  hath  kept  a  tame  fox  which  gets  loose  and  grows 
wild,  he  that  hath  kept  him  shall  not  answer  for  the  damage 
the  fox  doth  after  he  hath  lost  him  and  he  hath  resumed  his 
wild  nature."  ^^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  animal  is  not  of 
a  kind  which  is  found  m  a  state  of  natural  liberty,  he  who 
has  once  kept  the  animal  presumably  remains  liable  at  all 
times  for  its  acts  of  mischief.  If  a  tiger  escapes  from  a 
menagerie,  its  former  possessor  will  answer  for  all  the  harm 
that  it  does  imtil  it  is  recaptured. 

2^  Dogs  Act,  1906,  sec.  1.  It  is  not  clear  what  these  provisions  really 
mean.  If  the  occupier  of  the  premises  fulfils  this  burden  of  proof,  who  is 
liable  for  the  dog  ?  Is  the  owner,  as  such,  liable  at  all,  or  does  the  term 
owner  mean  keeper  ?  Is  the  keeper  liable  if  he  is  neither  the  owner  of 
the  dog  nor  the  occupier  of  the  premises  ?  Is  the  occupier  of  the 
premises  (not  being  also  the  owner  of  the  dog)  free  from  liability 
altogether,  even  on  proof  of  scienter  ?  Is  the  owner  of  the  dog  liable 
if  he  is  no  longer  in  possession  of  it,  as  when  it  has  been  stolen  ? 

^«  Mitchil  V.  Alestree  (1670)  1  Vent.  295. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
INJURIES  TO  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS 

§   127.   Parent  and  Child 

1.  No  parent  has,  as  such,  any  rialit  in  rcs]icct  of  his  child  Rights  of 
of  such  sort  that,  an  action  for  damages  will  lie  against  any  ^  v^^^^^^ 

— ,  "^  n  ''    as  such. 

other  person  for  a  violation  of  that  rif-iht.^  The  only  right 
which  a  parent  has  as  such  is  a  right  to  the  possession  and 
custody  of  his  child  during  minority.  The  remedy  for  the 
infringement  of  this  right  is  not  an  action  for  damages  against 
the  person  who  deprives  him  of  his  child,"  but  the  recovery 
of  possession  either  by  means  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  or  by 
an  application  to  the  Chancery  Division  to  exercise  its  power 
in  respect  of  the  guardianship  of  infants.^ 

2.  All  rights  of  action  vested  in  a  parent  in  respect  of  his  Rights  of  a 
child  are  vested  in  him  not  m  his  capacityas  a  parent,  but  in  P'""^^it,  as  a 

.—. • r • ■ 7~~r~- —    1  M  1 r^ r — '  "laster. 

his  capacity  as  the  master  of  his  child,  and  are  therefore 
dependent  upon  the  existence  in  the  particular  case  of  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant.  If  this  relation  does  not 
exist,  either  because  the  child  is  too  young  to  give  any 
services,  or  because  he  is  in  the  service  of  some  other  person, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  the  father  has  no  remedy  for  any 
wrong  done  to  him  in  respect  of  his  child.     Thus,  in  Hall  v. 

1  Hall  V.  Hollander  (1825)  4  B.  &  C.  660. 

^  Barham  v.  Dennis,  Cro.  Eliz.  770. 

3  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  an  action  of  trespass  would  formerly  lie 
at  the  suit  of  the  father  for  the  taking  away  of  his  son  and  heir,  but  it 
was  decided  in  Barham  v.  Dennis,  Cro.  Eliz.  770,  that  this  remedy  did 
not  extend  to  the  taking  away  of  his  other  children,  and  that  the 
ground  of  the  action  even  in  the  case  of  the  son  and  heir  was  the 
valuable  interest  which  the  father  had  in  the  marriage  of  the  child 
under  the  old  system  of  tenure  in  chivalry.  See  Blackstone  III.  140. 
In  Hall  V.  Hollander  (1825)  4  B.  &  C.  p.  660,  Holroyd,  J.,  says:  "It 
is  clear  that  in  cases  of  taking  away  a  son  or  daughter,  except  for 
tiikincr  a  son  and  heir,  no  action  lies  unless  a  loss  of  service  is  sustained." 
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Hollander'^  a  father  sued  for  the  negligence  of  the  defendant 
in  causing  physical  harm  to  his  child  aged  two  years  and  a 
half,  and  was  held  to  have  no  cause  of  action  because  the 
child  was  too  young  to  afford  any  services  to  him,  and 
therefore  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  could  not  and 
did  not  exist  between  them.  Similarly,  in  the  absence  of 
this  relation  a  father  has  no  right  of  action  for  the  seduction 
of  his  daughter,  and  this  is  so  even  although,  by  reason  of  the 
resulting  pregnancy  and  child-birth,  he  has  necessarily  incurred 
pecuniary  loss.  "  The  foundation  of  the  action  by  a  father 
to  recover  damages  against  the  wrongdoer  for  the  seduction  of 
his  daughter  has  been  uniformly  placed  from  the  earliest 
time  hitherto  not  upon  the  seduction  itself,  which  is  the 
wrongful  act  of  the  defendant,  but  upon  the  loss  of  service 
of  the  daughter,  in  which  service  he  is  supposed  to  have  a 
legal  right  or  interest."  ^ 

.  3.  We  have  aheady  seen  bhat  the  liahilitii  of  a  fahlier  for 
the  wrongful  acts  of  his  child  depends  on  the  same  principle. 
He  IS  responsible  for  his  children  not  as  being  their  father,  but 
as -being  their  employer.^ 


Seduction  of 
servant  a 


master. 


§  128.  Master  and  Servant  :    Seduction 

1.  It  is  a  tort  actionable  at  the  suit  of  a  master  to  seduce 
wrong  t  J  the  hJs  female  servant  and  thereby  to  deprive  him  of  her  services. 

The  right  of  a  master  to  the  services  of  his  servant  is  one  which 
the  law  protects  not  merely  as  against  the  servant  himself,  but 
also  as  against  third  persons,  just  as  a  similar  protection  is 
extended  to  the  right  of  a  husband  to  the  consortium  et  servi- 
tium  of  his  wife.  And  just  as  this  latter  right  is  violated  by 
adultery,  so  the  master's  right  is  violated  by  the  seduction 
of  a  female  servant. 

2.  Seduction  is  not,  however,  actionable  per  se,  but  only 
when  it  results  in  an  actual  loss  of  service.  To  use  the  tech- 
nical terms  of  the  older  pleading,  the  cause  of  action  must  be 
laid  with  a  per  quod  servitium  amisit.     The  usual  cause  of  this 

*  (1825)  4  B.  &  C.  660. 

6  Orinnell  v.  Wells  (1844)  7  M.  &  G.  p.  1041. 

"  Supra,  s.  20  (4).  The  right  of  a  parent  to  recover  damages  for  the 
death  of  his  child  has  been  already  considered  in  the  Chapter  on  Injuries 
to  the  Person.     Supra,  s.  116. 


L0H8  of 
service 
necessary. 
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loss  of  service  is  pregnancy  and  child-birth  ;  but  this  is  not 
essential,  for  any  loss  of  service  is  enough  if  it  results  from  tJie 
seduction  in  any  manner  not  too  remote — e.g.  illness  due  to 
mental  agitation  after  seduction  and  desertion.^  If  the  child 
born  is  not  the  child  of  the  defendant, ^  or  if  the  servant 
seduced  leaves  the  plaintiff's  service  for  some  other  reason 
before  her  pregnancy  has  caused  any  loss  of  service,^  there  is 
no  cause  of  action. 

3.  Even  loss  of  service  is  not  a  cause  of  action  if  the  seduc-  Seduction 
tion   happened   before  the  relation    of   master   and   servant  P'^*^'^  *" 
came  into  existence  ;  for  the  act  of  the  defendant  was  not  in 

that  case  the  violation  of  any  existing  right  vested  in  the 
plaintiff.^ 

4.  The  damages  in  this  action  are  not  necessarily  limited  Measure  of 
to  the  value  of  the  services  lost.     They  include  all  expenses  '^^™''S^*^- 
necessarily  or  properly  incurred  by  the  master  in  respect  of 

his  servant's  illness  and  the  birtli  ot  lier  ciiild.  And  when  the 
relation  between  the  master  and  serva,nt  is  such  that  her 
seduction  is  an  injury  to  his  honour  and  feelings,  and  not 
merely  to  his  purse,  vindictive  damages  are  rightly  given  : 
as,  for  example,  when  the  master  is  also  the  father  or  mother 
of  the  person  seduced,  or  some  one  standing  in  loco  parentis, 
such  as  an  adoptive  parent  or  a  relative  with  whom  she  lives. ^ 
In  all  such  cases,  indeed,  the  action,  though  in  form  and  in 
law  based  on  the  loss  of  service,  is  in  substance  and  in  fact 
based  on  the  injury  to  the  honour  and  feelings  of  the  parent 
or  other  relative  of  the  person  seduced.  The  loss  of  service 
is  simply  the  necessary  condition  which  must  exist  before 
any  claim  for  such  solatium  can  be  entertained.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired,  therefore,  that  the  law  should  be  put  on  a  more 
rational  basis,  and  that  the  real  cause  of  action  should  receive 
legal  recognition  instead  of  being  made  available  by  means 
of  a  device  which  is  little  better  than  a  legal  fiction.^ 

1  Manvell  v.  Thomson  (1826)  2  C.  &  P.  303. 

2  Eager  v.  Orimwood  (1847)  1  Ex.  61. 

»  Hedges  v.  Tagg  (1872)  L.R.  7  Ex.  283. 

*  Davies  v.  Williams  (1847)  10  Q.B.  725  ;  Hamilton  v.  Long  (l!K)3) 
2  I.R.  407,  (1905)  2  I.R.  552. 

^  Irwin  V.  Dearman  (1809)  11  East  23. 

"  Most  actions  for  seduction  are  brought  by  parents  or  other  persons 
in  loco  parentis.     Sec  Irwin  v.  Dearman  (1809)  11  East  23  (adoptive 
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5.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  defendant  .sliuuld  have  had 
any  knowledge  that  the  person  seduced  was  the  servant  of  the 
plaintil!._ 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  an  t^ntinn  fnr  seduction  service  is  of 
three  kinds,  any  one  of  which  is  sufficient — viz.  (a)  contractual 
service,  (6)  de  facto  service,  and  jc)  constructive  service. 

7.  Contractual  service  is  that  which  is  rendered  under  a 
binding  contract  for  wages  or  other  valuable  consideration 
and  either  for  a  fixed  term  or  at  will.  This  is  the  ordinary 
case  of  master  and  servant,  and  may,  though  it  seldom  does, 
exist  also  between  a  parent  or  other  person  in  loco  parentis 
and  a  daughter. 

8.  De  facto  service  is  service  rendered  in  fact,  but  not  under 
any  binding  contract  of  service.  This  is  the  ordinary  relation 
which  exists  between  a  father  or  other  person  in  loco  parentis 
and  a  daughter  who  resides  with  him.  If  service  is  hi  fact 
habitually  rendered  by  a  daughter  to  her  parent,  there  exists 
between  them  a  sufficient  de  facto  relation  of  master  and 
servant  to  found  an  action  for  loss  of  service  by  seduction  ; 
and  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  service  so  rendered  may 
be  quite  trivial  in  value  or  nature.  The  slightest  habitual 
participation  in  domestic  affairs  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
"  Even  making  tea  has  been  said  to  be  an  act  of  service."  ' 
"  The  smallest  degree  of  service  will  do."^  "In  actions  of 
this  sort  the  slightest  evidence  is  sufficient."^  ^'^ 

9.  Constructive  service  is  that  which  exists  in  the  eye  oL 
the  law  when  there  is  a  legal  right  to  service,  though  none  in 


father)  ;  Howard  v.  Crowther  (1841)  8  M.  &  W.  601  (brother)  ;  Manvell 
V.  Thomson  (1826)  2  C.  &  P.  303  (vmcle)  ;  Edmundson  v.  Machell 
(1787)  2  T.R.  4  (aunt).  TJie  action,  however,  lies  equally  at  the 
suit  of  an  ordinary  master.  Fores  v.  Wilson  (1791)  1  Peake  77  ; 
Mackenzie  v.  Hardincje  (1907)  23  T.L.R.  15. 

'  Garr  v.  Clarke  (1818)  2  Chit.  260. 

8  Manvell  v.  Thomson  (1826)  2  C.  &  P.  p.  304. 

s  Bennett  v.  Allcott  (1787)  2  T.R.  168. 
^^  The  relation  of  de  facto  service  is  not  excluded  or  terminated  b.y 
temporary  absence,  if  the  animus  revertendi  still  exists.  GriJJiths  v. 
Teetgen  (1854)  15  C.B.  344.  When  a  daughter  lives  with  her  father 
and  mother  and  renders  domestic  service  in  the  ordinary  way,  this 
de  facto  service  is  with  tlie  fatlu'r  exclusively,  and  not  witli  the  mother, 
and  the  mothc^r  has  no  caus(i  of  aclion.  Hamilton  v.  Lowj  (1903) 
2  I.R.  107.  (1905)2  T.R.  552. 
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fact.  Thus,  a  father  is  deemed  for  this  purpose  to  have  a  legal 
right  to  the  services  of  his  children  who  are  minors,  unmarried 
(if  daughters),  and  not  engaged  by  contract  to  serve  some  other 
person  exclusively.  This  right  of  service  amounts  to  con- 
structive service,  and  is  therefore  sufficient  to  ground  an 
action  for  seduction  or  for  any  other  violation  of  the  rights  of 
a  master,  provided  that  the  two  following  conditions  are 
fulfilled  :— 

[a)  The  child  must  be  old  enough  to  be  capable  of  perform- 
ing acts  of  service  ;  ^^ 

(6)  The  child  must  be  either  resident  in  the  father's  house 
or  must  be  merely  temporarily  absent  from  it  with 
the  animus  revertendi. 

If  these  two  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  is  not  necessary  in 
an  action  for  seduction  or  other  violation  of  a  master's  rights 
to  prove  any  actual  service,  whether  contractual  or  de  facto, 
for  the  law  will  conclusively  presume  that  service  exists. 
Thus,  in  Terry  v.  HutcJiinson^^  the  plaintiff's  daughter  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  being  in  the  domestic  service  of  another 
person,  left  that  service  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  her 
father's  house,  and  in  the  course  of  her  homeward  journey  was 
seduced  by  the  defendant ;  and  it  was  held  that  her  father  had 
a  good  cause  of  action.  Cockburn,  C.J.,  says  :^^  "  I  think 
there  was  enough  to  amount  to  a  constructive  service.  .  .  . 
What  is  the  difference,  if  the  father  had  the  right  to  the 
service,  that  he  has  not  actually  exercised  that  right  ?  "  So 
also  in  Maunder  v.  Venn^^  it  is  said  :  "  Proof  of  any  acts  of 
service  was  unnecessary ;  it  was  sufficient  that  she  was 
living  with  her  father,  forming  part  of  his  family,  and  liable 
to  his  control  and  command.  The  right  to  the  service  is 
sufficient."  ^^ 

If,  however,  the  daughter  is  of  full  age,  there  is  no  con- 

"  Hall  V.  Hollander  (1825)  4  B.  &  C.  660. 

1-  (1868)  L.R.  3  Q.B.  599. 

"  Ibid.  p.  601.  So  Mellor,  J.,  at  p.  603  :  "  It  is  clear  that  wlicn  a 
fatlier  has  a  riglit  to  the  service  of  the  child,  the  action  can  be  main- 
tained without  any  proof  of  actual  service." 

1*  (1829)  Mood.  &  M.  p.  323. 

^"^  See  also  Jones  v.  Brown,  1  Peake  306,  in  which  constructive 
service  was  held  sufficient  to  found  an  action  by  a  father  for  an  as?aixlt 
upon  his  son  under  age. 
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striictive  service,  and  the  father  must  {jrove  either  dejacto  oi 
contractual  service.  And  even  ni  the  case  of  minors  construc- 
tive service  is  exchided  by  permanent  absence  from  the 
father's  house  with  no  animus  revertendi.^^ 

10.  A  servant  may  at  the  same  time  be  in  the  service  of 
two  different  masters,  and  in  this  case  each  of  them  will  have 
a  right  of  action  for  her  seduction.  In  Thomfson  v.  Ross^"^ 
Bramwell,  B.,  says  :  "  I  do  not  think  it  impossible  that  there 
may  be  two  masters  of  one  servant ;  a  person  may  have  a  form 
of  contract  that  in  the  daytime  he  or  she  should  render  such- 
and-such  services  to  one  person,  and  another  contract  that 
after  the  day  is  over  other  services  shall  be  rendered  to  some 
other  person."  Accordingly,  in  Ogden  v.  Lancashire,^^  a  father 
was  held  entitled  to  sue  for  the  seduction  of  his  daughter  who 
lived  with  him  and  rendered  him  de  facto  service,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  she  was  engaged  during  the  working 
hours  of  each  day  in  the  contractual  service  of  a  millowner. 
A  similar  decision  was  given  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in 
Rist  V.  Faux^^  in  the  case  of  a  daughter  who  worked  all  day  as 
an  aoricultural  labourer,  but  resided  with  her  father  and  was 
in  his  de  facto  service.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  the  case  of 
children  under  age  constructive  service  is  on  the  same  principle 
sufficient,  although  concurrent  with  contractual  service  to  a 
third  person  during  working  hours. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  daughter  habitually  resides 
not"  with  her  tatherTbut  with  her  employer,  to  whom  she  owes 
exclusive  contractual  service,  no  de  facto  or  constructive  service 
to  her  father  is  sufficient  to  give  him  any  cause  of  action. 
Thus,  in  Whitbourne  v.  Williams,^^  a  father  was  held  to  have 
no  cause  of  action  although  his  daughter,  who  was  a  domestic 
servant,  reburned  to  her  home  on  her  weekly  half-hohdays  and 
there  and  then  performed  acts  of  household  service.  So  hi 
Hedges  v.  Tagg-^  a  daughter  engaged  as  a  governess  came  back 
to  her  mother's  house  for  a  hohday  of  three  days,  and  did  acts 
of  domestic  service  ;  and  although  she  was  seduced  while  thus 
at  home  her  mother  was  held  to  have  no  cause  of  action.  The 
concurrent  contractual  service  with  her  employer  was  incon- 


»8  Dean  v.  Peel  (1804)  5  East  45. 
"  (18G0)  15  W.R.  158. 
«<>  (1001)2  K.13.  722. 


1^  (1860)  29  L.J.  Ex.  p.  3. 

!'■'  (1SC3)  4  B.  &  S.  409. 
'"  (1S72)  L.R.  7  Ex.  283, 
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sistent  with  and  excluded  the  de  facto  service  with  her  mother. 
In  these  cases  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  parent's 
claim  is  based  on  de  facto  or  merely  on  constructive  service. ^'^ 


§  129.   Master   and   Servant  :     Other   Injuries 

1.  It  is  a  tort  actionable  at  the  suit  of  a  master  to  take  Other  iiijuricB 
away,  imprison,  or  cause  physical  harm  to  his  servant,  if  (a)  *"  ^  i";ister. 
the  act  is  a  tort  as  against  the  servant,  and  (b)  the  master  is 

thereby  deprived  of  his  servant's  services.^ 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  rule  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant  is  governed  by  the  same  principles  as  those  aheady 
explained  in  the  case  of  seduction.  The  service  may  be  either 
contractual,  de  facto,  or  constructive  ;  and  the  plaintiff  may 
be  either  an  employer  in  the  ordinary  sense,  or  a  parent  or 
other  person  in  loco  'parentis  suing  in  respect  of  services 
(however  trivial)  which  he  receives  or  is  entitled  to  receive 
from  a  child. 

Thus,  in  Gilbert  v.  Schwenck,^  a  mother,  who  was  a  testa- 
mentary guardian  of  her  two  children,  sued  a  joint  testa- 
mentary guardian  for  taking  them  by  force  from  her  custody 
per  quod  servitium  amisit.  So  in  Jones  v.  Brown  ^  a  father 
sued  for  the  loss  of  the  constructive  services  of  his  son,  who 
had  been  assaulted  by  the  defendant.  So  in  Berringer  v. 
Great  Eastern  Railivay  Company^  a  father  recovered  damages 
from  a  railway  company  for  physical  harm  done  to  his  son, 
who  was  in  his  de  facto  service.^ 

"  See  Carr  v.  Clark  (1818)  2  Chit.  260  ;  Blaymire  v.  Haley  (1840)  G 
M.  &  W.  55  ;   Thompson  v.  Ross  (1860)  5  H.  &  N.  16. 

1  Martinez  v.  Gerber  (1841)  3  M.  &  G.  88  ;  Berringer  v.  Gt.  E.  Bit/. 
Co.  (1879)  4  C.P.D.  163  ;  Gilbert  v.  Schwenck  (1845)  14  M.  &  W.  488  ; 
Hall  V.  Hollander  (1825)  4  B.  &  C.  660  ;  Osborn  v.  Gillett  (1873)  L.R. 
8  Ex.  88  ;  Jo7ics  v.  Brown  (1794)  1  Pcako  306. 

2  (1845)  14  M.  &  W.  488. 

3  (1794)  1  Pecake  306.  "  (1879)  4  C.P.D.  163. 

5  The  fact  that  the  wrong  done  to  the  servant  is  not  merely  a  tort, 
but  also  a  breach  of  a  contract  made  with  him,  does  not  exclude  or  in 
any  way  affect  the  master's  right  of  action  for  loss  of  service.  The 
decision  to  the  contrary  in  Alton  v.  Midland  Rlij.  Co.  (1865)  19  C.B. 
(N.S.)  213  must  now  be  disregarded,  either  as  bad  law,  or  as  turning 
merely  upon  a  point  of  pleading.  See  Meur.  v.  Gt.  E.  Rh/.  Co.  (1895) 
2  Q.B.  387,  at  pp.  391,  394, 

2c 
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Inducing  3.  Ill  the  absence  of  lawful  justification  it  is  a  tort  action- 

Bervant  to         y,\q  at  the  suit  of  a  master  to  induce  his  servant  to  leave  his 

leave  nis  _  ■■  .  -  ■■    \  "  *     ■ 

employment,  employment  wrongfully,  or  to  induce  him  by  illegal  means, 
such  as  fraud  or  intimidation ^  to  leave  his  employment  even 
ri«Thtfully.j 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  this  rule  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant  is  governed  by  the  rules  already  explained  in  the  case 
of  seduction.  So  that  it  is  actionable  under  this  rule  to  induce 
a  child  under  age  but  capable  of  service  to  leave  his  father 
against  the  latter 's  will,  unless  there  is  some  lawful  justifica- 
tion.' ^  ^ 

5.  When  no  illegal  means  of  inducement  or  coercion  are 


used  by  the  defendant,  it  is  not  a  tort  to  induce  a  servant  to^ 
leave  his  master's  service,  unless  the  act  of  the  servant  in 
doing  so  IS  wrongful.  Therefore,  to  persuade  a  servant  to 
leave  a  merely  de  facto  service  or  to  terminate  a  contractual 
service  by  due  notice  is  not  actionable.^"  ^^ 


«  Lumley  v.  Gye  (1853)  2  E.  &  B.  216  ;  Bowen  v.  Hall  (1881)  6 
Q.B.D.  333. 

7  Evans  v.  Walton  (1867)  L.R.  2  C.P.  615. 

^  In  the  case  of  Speight  v.  Olivier  a  (1819)  2  Stark.  493,  it  was  held 
that  to  induce  a  daughter  of  full  age  to  leave  her  father's  house  by 
means  of  a  fraudulent  pretence  of  engaging  her  as  a  domestic  servant, 
the  real  intention  being  to  seduce  her,  was  a  tort  actionable  at  the  suit 
of  her  father.  This  must  be  taken  as  an  application  of  the  present  rule, 
and  not  of  that  as  to  seduction. 

"  In  more  than  one  case  the  act  of  engaging  a  servant  who  is  known 
to  have  left  his  master  wrongfully,  or  of  continuing  to  employ  such  a 
servant  after  knowledge  of  the  facts,  has  been  held  actionable  at  the 
suit  of  the  former  master.  Blake  v.  Lanyon  (1795)  6  T.R.  221.  It  is 
submitted,  however,  that  if  these  decisions  are  still  law,  theii"  authority 
must  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  it  is  proved  that  the  defendant 
did  in  fact  induce  or  procure  the  servant  to  remain  away  from  his 
master. 

10  De  Francesco  v.  Barnum  (1890)  45  Ch.D.  430.  This  limitation 
must  be  taken  to  be  implied  in  the  judgments  in  Evans  v.  Walton 
(1867)  L.R.  2  C.P.  615,  although  it  is  not  expressed. 
m  11  For  a  further  consideration  of  the  law  as  to  inducing  servants 
to  leave  their  masters'  employment,  sec  Chapter  XVI  on  Intimidation 
and  Chapter  XVIII  on  Residuary  Forms  of  Injury. 
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§   130.  Husband  and  Wife 

J .  It  is  a  tort  actionable  at  the  suit  of  a  husband  to  take  injuries  to  a 
away,  imprison,  or  do  physical  harm  to  his  wife,  if  (a)  the  act  Ij^^'^aml  by 
is  wrongful  as  ajijamst  the  wife,  and  (b)  the  husband  is  thereby  him  of  his 
deprived  of  her  society  or  services.     A  husband  has  a  right  ^^^^l^^^l^i^^^^^ 
as  against  third  persons  to  the  consortium  et  servitium  of  his 
wife,  just  as  a  master  has  a  similar  right  to  the  servitium  of  his 
servant.     Any  tortious  act,  therefore,  committed  against  the 
wife  is  actionable  at  the  suit  of  her  husband,  if  he  can  prove 
that  he  was  thereby  deprived  for  any  period  of  her  society  or 
services  {jper  quod  consortium  et  servitium  amisit)} 

2.  The  two  causes  of  action  thus  vested  in  a  wife  and  her  Concurrent 
husband  respectively  are  concurrent  and  cumulative.     Thus,  i^emedies. 
if  a  married  woman  suffers  physical  harm  in  a  railway  accident, 

the  company  is  liable  in  two  actions — one  at  the  suit  of  the 
wife  alone  or  jointly  with  her  husband  for  the  damage  so  sus- 
tained by  herself,  and  another  at  the  suit  of  the  husband  alone 
for  the  injiu-y  done  to  him.  These  two  actions  may  be 
brought  separately  or  together.-^ 

3.  If  the  wife  is  not  merely  injured  but  killed,  the  husbancTs  Death  of 
qlaim  for  loss  of  consortium  et  servitium  is  limited  to  the  ^ 
interval  between  her  injury  aiidher"~death  ;  ^  but  he  may  have. 

a  claim  to  compensation  for  her  death  under  the  Fatal  Acci- 
dents Act,  or  even  ait  commonlaw  if  the  cause  of  her  death  was 
a  l>reach  of  contract  as  between  himself  and  tlie  defendant."^ 

of  consortium  et  servitium  the 

as  when  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  act 


complained  of  permanently  separated  from  his  wife.^ 

5.  In  the  absence  of  lawful  justification,  it  is  a  tort  action-  Inducing  a 
able  at  the  suit  of  a  husband  to  induce  his  wife  to  leave  him  ^e/ijusbaiuT. 
or  to  remain  away  from  him  against  his  will.^     A  husband  has 

1  Blackstone  III.  139  ;  Baher  v.  Bolton  (1808)  1  Camp.  493  ;  Brock- 
hank  V.  Whitehaven  Rhf.  Go.  (1862)  7  H.  &  N.  834. 

2  Brockbank  v.  Whitehaven  Rly.  Co.  (1862)  7  H.  &  N.  834. 

3  Baker  v.  Bolton  (1808)  1  Camp.  493. 

*  Jackson  v.  Watson  <&  Sons  (1909)  2  K.B.  193.      Vide  supra,  p.  347. 

5  See  Weedon  v.  Timhrell  (1793)  5  T.R.  357  ;  Izard  v.  Izard  (1889) 
14  P.D.  45. 

^  Winsmore  v.  Greenhank  (1745)  Willes  577  ;  Philp  v.  Squire  (1791) 
1  Peake  114;  Bcrthon  v.  Gartwright  (1796)  2  Esp.  480;  Smith  v. 
Kaye  (1904)  20  T.L.R.  261. 
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Adultery. 


Injuries  to 
a  wife. 


no  longer,  indeed,  any  right  or  power,  whether  by  way  of 
judicial  proceedings  or  otherwise,  of  compelling  his  wife  to 
live  with  him.'  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  he 
still  retains  his  right  of  action  against  any  third  person  who 
induces  her  to  refuse  to  do  so  without  sufficient  cause.  It  is, 
however,  a  sufficient  justification  for  such  inducement  that 
owing  to  the  husband's  conduct  the  wife  is  justified,  or  is  (it 
would  seem)  honestly  believed  by  the  defendant  to  be  justified, 
in  leaving  her  husband.^  Whether  there  is  any  other  lawful 
justification  for  such  an  interference  between  husband  and 
w^ife  does  not  appear  from  the  authorities. 

6.  To  commit  adultery  with  a  married  woman  is  a  tort 
against  her  husband,  but  he  can  recover  damages  for  it  only 
by  petition  in  the  Probate,  Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  not  in  an  ordinary  action. 
Adultery  was  formerly  a  tort  actionable  by  writ  of  trespass, 
the  action  being  known  as  that  of  criminal  conversation.^ 
This  action  has  been  abolished  by  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act, 
1857,  which  has  substituted  for  it  a  petition  in  the  Divorce 
Court,  either  with  or  without  a  petition  for  divorce. ^"^  A 
husband's  claim  for  damages  in  such  a  petition  is  governed 
by  the  same  principles  which  formerly  regulated  the  action  of 
criminal  conversation,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  are 
expressly  or  impliedly  effected  by  the  Act  in  question — e.g. 
as  to  the  effect  of  condonation.^^ 

7.  It  is  uncertain  whether  a  married  woman  has  any  right 
in  respect  ot  Jier  Jiusband  oi  such  sort  tliat  an  action  for 
damages  will  lie  against  any  other  person  for  the  violation  of 
rT!  There  is  no  precedent  for  any  action  by  a  wife  for  the 
loss  of  the  society  or  support  of  her  husband  by  reason  of  any 
wrongful  act  committed  against  the  husband — for  example, 
false  imprisonment  or  wrongful  physical  harm  ;  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  no  such  action  would  he,  the  remedy  avail- 
able by  the  husband  himself  being  sufficient  to  meet  the  case.^- 


->  Reg.  V.  Jackson  (1891)  1  Q.B.  671. 

8  Berthon  v.  Cartwright  (1790)  2  Esp.  480  ;  Philp  v.  Squire  (1791) 
1  Peake  114. 

9  Weedon  v.  Timbrell  (1793)  f)  T.R.  357. 
»»  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85,  ss.  33,  59. 

"  Cox  V.  Cox  (1906)  P.  267.  "  Bhitkstonc  III.  143. 
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N"or  will  any  action  lie  afc  tlio.  suit  of  a  wife  for  adultery 
committed  with  her  husband. ^^  But  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  act  of  wronrfully  inducing  a  husband  to 
desert  or  to  cease  to  maintain  his  wife  should  not  be  action- 
able  at  the  suit  of  the  wife.  This  would  be  nothing  more  than 
an  application  of  the  fflMieral  prniciple  that  lie  who  procures  the 
commission  of  a  wrongful  act  is  habie  tor  its  consequences. 
Moreover,  there  is  some  authority  for  saying  that  where  a  tort 
committed  against  a  wife  produces,  as  its  intended  or  natural 
result,  a  loss  of  the  consortimn  of  her  husband,  this  is  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  damages  :  for  example,  a 
slander  pubhshed  against  a  wife  with  the  result  that  her 
husband  refuses  to  live  with  her.^^  For  the  death  of  her 
husband  a  wife  may  claim  compensation  under  the  Fatal 
Accidents  Act.^^ 

"  Ltjnch  V.  Kniglit  (1861)  9  H.L.C.  p.  589. 

"  Lynch  v.   Knight  (1861)  9  H.L.C.  p.   589,  'per  Lord  Campbell  ; 
p.  595,  per  Lord  Cranworth.     Contra,  p.  957,  per  Lord  Wensleydale. 
15  Supra,  s.  IIG. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
DEFAMATION 

§  131.  Defamation  defined.     Libel  and  Slander 

Defamati  )n  1.  The  wrong  of  defamation  consists  in  the  publication  of 
a  false  and  defamatory  statement  respecting  another  person 
without  lawful  justification. 

2.  A  defamatory  statement  is  not  necessarily  made  in  words, 
either  written  or  spoken.  A  man  may  defame  another  by 
his  acts,  no  less  than  by  his  words.  To  exhibit  an  insultmg 
picture  holding  up  the  plaintiff  to  ridicule  or  contempt  is  an 
actionable  libel.^  So  also  is  the  act  of  placing  an  effigy  of  the 
plaintiff  among  those  of  murderers  and  other  ill-famed  persons 
in  an  exhibition.^ 
Libel  and  3.  The  wrong  of  defamation  is  of  two  hinds— namely,  libel 

and  slander.  In  libel  the  defamatory  statement  is  made  in 
some  permanent  and  visible  iorrn^  such  as  writing,  printing, 
pictures,  or  effigies  In  slander  it  is  made  in  spoken  words  or 
in  some  other  transitory  form,  whether  visible  or  audible,  such 
as  gestures,  hissing,  or  other  inarticulate  but  significant, 
sounds.^  Libel  and  slander  are  for  the  most  part  governed  by 
the  same  principles  ;  and  except  where  the  contrary  is  stated, 
the  observations  in  this  chapter  are  to  be  taken  as  applicable 
to  both  these  forms  of  defamation  equally.  There  are, 
however,  two  important  differences  : — 

(a)  Libel   is   not   merely  an    actionable   tort,   but   also   a 

criminal  offence  ;    whereas  slander  is  a  civil  injury 

only. 
(h)  Libel  is  in  all  cases  actionable  yer  se  ;    but  slander  is, 

save  in  special  cases,  actionable  only  on  proof  of  actual 

1  Du  Bost  V.  Beresford  (ISIO)  2  Cam]).  511. 
"  MonNon  V.  Tussaud'.s  Ltd.  (1804)  1  (^.B.  071. 
'  Iln'il.  ]t.  ()'.)'2,  per  Ijopus,  L.J. 
40U 
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damage.  We  shall  consider  later  what  these  cases 
arc,  and  what  forms  of  actual  damage  are  a  sufficient 
cause  of  action. 

§   132.  The    Defamatory   Nature   of    a   Statement 

1.  A  defamatory  statement  is  one  which  has  a  tendency  to  Defamator}- 
injure  the  reputation  of  the  person  to  whom  it  refers  ;   which  statements. 
tends,  that  is  to  say,  to  diminish  the  good  opinion  that  other 
persons  have  of  him,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  regarded  with 
feelings  of  hatred,  contempt,  ridicule,  fear,  dislike,  or  dis- 
esteem.^ 

2.  A  defamatory  statement  must  be  distinguished  from  Distinguished 

one  which  is  merely  iniurious.     Both  are  falsehoods  told  byl^^. 

■;       /  /  injurious 

one  man  to  the  prejudice  of  another,  and  both  are  on  certain  statements 
conditions  actionable  ;  but  they  are  to  a  large  extent  governed 
by  different  rules.  An  injurious  statement  is  a  falsehood  told 
about  another  which  in  no  way  affects  his  reputation,  but 
nevertheless  in  some  other  manner  causes  loss  to  him.  Thus, 
it  is  not  defamatory  to  state  in  a  newspaper  that  a  certain 
tradesman  has  ceased  to  carry  on  business  ;  yet  if  this  state- 
ment is  wilfully  false,  and  causes  him  actual  damage,  an  action 
will  lie  for  it.^  But  to  state  falsely  that  he  carries  on  business 
incompetently  or  dishonestly  is  defamatory,  and  an  action 
will  lie  even  though  the  statement  is  not  wilfully  false,  and 
even  though  actual  damage  has  not  been  caused  by  it. 
Similarly,  to  say  falsely  of  a  shopkeeper  that  his  goods  are  of 
a  quality  inferior  to  those  of  another  trader  is  not  the  wrong 
of  defamation,  but  that  of  injurious  falsehood  ;  but  to  say 
of  him  that  he  fraudulently  sells  inferior  goods  as  of  superior 
quality  is  an  attack,  not  merely  upon  his  business,  but  upon 
his  reputation,  and  is  therefore  defamatory.^  The  law  of 
injurious  falsehood,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  defamation, 
will  be  considered  by  us  in  a  later  chapter.* 

^  Parmiter  v.  Coupland  (1840)  6  M.  &  W.  p.  108  ;  Capital  db  Counties 
Bank  v.  Henty  (1882)  7  A.C.  p.  771  ;  South  Hetton  Coal  Co.  v.  N.E. 
News  Association  (1894)  1  Q.B.  p.  138. 

2  Ratdiffe  v.  Evans  (1892)  2  Q.B.  .524. 

^  Sec  Linoti/pe  Co.  v.  British  Empire  Type-setting  Machine  Co.  (1889) 
81  L.T.  331  ;  Suiith  Hetton  Coal  Co.  v.  N.E.  News  Association  (I S94) 
1  Q.B.  i>.  139.  "  Ch.  XV  infra. 
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luBult.  3.  Mere  insult,  it  would  seem,  does  not  amount  to  defama- 

tion. Defamation  is  a  false  statement  or  suggestion  of  fact 
to  the  prejudice  of  a  man's  reputation  ;  insult  consists  in 
words  or  conduct  offensive  to  a  man's  dignity,  but  involving 
no  false  statement  or  suggestion.  Insult  in  itself  seems  to 
be  no  cause  of  action  by  the  law  of  England,  though  particular 
forms  of  insult  are  actionable  because  accompanied  by  other 
facts  which  confer  a  right  of  action.  Assault,  false  imprison- 
ment, and  certain  kinds  of  wilful  and  wanton  trespasses  to 
property  amount  to  insults,  as  bemg  attacks  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  plaintiff  as  well  as  upon  his  person  or  property  ;  and 
vindictive  damages  may  accordingly  be  obtained  for  them. 
Insulting  threats  not  amounting  to  assault  are  apparently 
not  actionable  at  all. 

Kinds  of  4.  The  test  of  the  defamatory  nature  of  a  statement  is  its 

staL"iieii'[^  tendency  to  excite  against  the  plaintiff  the  adverse  opinioi3.s_or 
feehngs  of  other  persons.  The  typical  form  of  defamation  is 
an  attack  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  plaintiff,  attributing 
to  him  any  form  of  disgraceful  conduct,  such  as  crime,  dis- 
honesty, untruthfulness,  ingratitude,  or  cruelty.^  ^  state- 
ment, however,  is  defamatory  if  it  tends  to  bring  the  plaintiff 
into  ridicule,  even  though  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  form 
of  misconduct.^  An  action  will  lie,  therefore,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  humorous  story  which  exhibits  the  plaintiff  in  a 
ridiculous  light,  or  for  a  caricature  of  his  personal  appearance 
or  manners. 

Incapacity.  5.  A  statement  is  defamatory  if  it  amounts  to  a  reflection 
upon  the  fitness  or  capacity  of  the  plaintiff  in  his  profession  or 
trade,  or  in  any  other  undertaking  assumed  by  him.  For  a 
man  is  brought  into  contempt  or  disesteem  if  he  is  charged 
with  professing  to  do  work  for  which  he  is  unqualified.  There- 
fore it  is  actionable  to  say  of  a  solicitor  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
law,  or  to  say  of  a  physician  that  he  has  ill-treated  a  patient, 
or  of  an  artisan  that  he  does  bad  work.' 

insanity.  G.  A  statement  is  defamatory  if  it  attributes  insanity  to 

«  Cox  V.  Lee  (1869)  L.R.  4  Ex.  284  ;  Clement  v.  Chivis  (1829)  9  B. 
&  C.  172. 

«  Cook  V.  Ward  (1830)  6  Bing.  409  ;   Cmpp  v.  Tilney,  3  Sulk.  22.^). 

»  Capital  d:  Comities  Bank  v.  TIcnii/  (1S,S2)  7  A.C.  p.  771  ;  JJemvood 
V.  Harrison  (1872)  L.R.  7  C.P.  GOG  ;  Hadgrove  v.  Hole  (1901)  2  K.B.  1. 
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the  plaintiff.^  It  is  true  that  insanity  is  a  misfortune  and  not 
a  fault ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  is  one  of  those  misfortunes 
which  destroy  a  man's  reputation. 

7.  A  statement  is  defamatory  if  it  imputes  insolvency  to  Insolvency. 
a  trader  ;  and  this  is  so  whether  or  not  the  statement  includes 

any  suggestion  of  discreditable  conduct  or  incapacity.^  It 
may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  this  is  strictly  logical.  It 
would  seem  that,  apart  from  any  such  suggestion,  an  allegation 
of  insolvency  should  be  classed  merely  as  an  injurious  false- 
hood, not  as  defamation.  For  insolvency  is  not  a  personal 
quality  or  defect  like  insanity,  which  in  itself  excites  the  dis- 
respect or  dislike  or  ridicule  of  other  persons. .  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune which  is  consistent  with  a  high  regard  for  the  character 
and  competence  of  the  insolvent.  Nevertheless  it  is  settled 
law  that  a  charge  of  insolvency  is  to  be  classed  as  defamatory, 
and  is  subject  to  all  the  severities  of  the  law  of  libel,  and  not 
to  the  more  lenient  rules  which  govern  cases  of  injurious  false- 
hood. In  view  of  the  very  serious  mischief  which  an 
unfounded  allegation  of  insolvency  may  work,  it  is  well  that 
responsibility  for  it  should  be  maintained  at  this  high  level. 

8.  A  statement  is  not  defamatory  merely  because  it  excites  Adverse 
hatred,  contempt,  ridicule,  or  other  adverse  feelings  in  some  particular  ^ 
particular  class  of  the  community  whose  standard  of  opinion  class  of 

IS  such  that  the  law  cannot  approve  of  it  or  notice  it.  Thus,  P^''^°"^- 
in  the  Irish  case  of  Mawe  v.  Pigott^^  the  plaintiff,  an  Irish 
priest,  sued  for  words  charging  him  with  being  an  informer 
against  certain  classes  of  Irish  criminals  ;  and  it  was  held  that 
he  had  no  cause  of  action,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
informers  were  held  in  hatred  and  bad  repute  by  a  certain 
section  of  the  community  which  sjonpathised  with  the  forms 
of  crime  in  question.  "  We  cannot,"  said  the  Court,^^  "  be 
called  upon  to  adopt  that  standard.  .  .  .  We  can  only 
regard  the  estimation  in  which  a  man  is  held  by  society 
generally."  ^^ 

8  Morgan  v.  Lingan  (1803)  8  L.T.  (N.S.)  800  ;  Hodson  v.  Pare  (1809) 
1  Q.B.  455. 

9  Read  v.  Hudson  (1700)  1  Lord  Raym.  010  ;  Sheplieard  \.  WJn'fnl-cr 
(1875)  L.R.  10  C.P.  502. 

10  (1869)  Ir.  Rep.  4  C.L.  54.  "  Ibid.  p.  62. 

12  S(>o  also  Cla;/  v.  Fnhert.^  (1863)  8  L.T.  (N.S.)  397  ;  Miller  v.  David 
(1874)  L.R.  9  C.P.  118. 
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§   133.   Defamation  of  a  Corporation 

When  a  1 .  A  statement   is  defamatory  of  a  cor|)oration,   and  is 

can^siie  for'  actionable  as  such  at  the  suit  of  the  corporation,  if  both  of 
defamation,  the  two  following  conditions  exist,  but  not  otherwise  :  (a)  the 
statement  must  be  oi  such  a  nature  that  it  would  have  been 
defamatory  had  it  been  directed  ag^ainst  an  individual ;  (6)  it 
must  also  be  of  such  a  nature  that  its  tendency  is  to  caijse 
actual  damage  to  the  corporation  in  respect  of  its  property  or 
business. 

2.  An  incorporated  company  or  other  body  corporate  has 
in  truth  no  reputation  to  be  injured.  It  is  a  fictitious  person, 
and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  brought  into  hatred, 
ridicule,  or  contempt  by  any  manner  of  falsehood.  The  reputa- 
tion that  is  in  reality  assailed  by  a  charge  made  against  a 
corporation  is  the  reputation  of  the  members  or  other  agents 
by  whom  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  are  conducted.  Yet 
by  attacking  in  this  manner  the  reputation  of  its  members 
and  agents  damage  may  be  caused  to  the  corporation  itself 
in  respect  of  its  business  and  property.  For  any  defamatory 
statement,  therefore,  which  produces  such  actual  damage  the 
corporation  may  sue.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  such 
damage  has  actually  accrued  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  defamatory 
statement  is  of  such  a  kind  that  its  tendency  is  to  cause  harm 
of  this  nature. 

3.  Thus,  an  action  of  libel  will  lie  at  the  suit  of  a  trading 
corporation  charged  with  insolvency  or  with  dishonest  or 
incompetent  management.^  Similarly,  a  coal-mining  com- 
pany may  sue  on  a  charge  of  failing  to  supply  decent  and 
sanitary  accommodation  for  its  workmen  and  their  families  ; 
for  such  an  accusation  tends  to  injure  it  in  its  business.^  On 
the  same  principle,  even  a  non-trading  corporation,  such  as  a 
municipal  body,  may  presumably  sue  for  a  libel  tending  to 
its  pecuniary  damage. 

But  where  there  is  no  actual  damage  nor  any  tendency  to 
produce  such  damage,  no  action  will  lie  at  the  suit  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  the  only  persons  who  have  any  cause  of  action  are 
the  individual  members  or  agents  of  the  corporation  who  have 

*  Metropolitan  Saloon  Omnihufi  Go.  v.  Hawkins  (ISirt^)  4  H.  &  N.  87. 

*  South  Ilrtton  Coal  Co.  v.  N.IC.  NewN  Afi.sociation{lH94)  1  Q.B.  133. 
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been  defamed.  Thus,  in  Mayor  of  Manchester  v.  Williatns  ^ 
it  was  held  that  a  municipal  corporation  could  not  sue  for  a 
libel  charging  it  with  corruption  and  bribery  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  municipal  affairs. 

§  134.  Interpretation  of  Defamatory  Statements 

1,  In  determining  whether  a  statement  is  defamatory  oi'  'I'hc  meaning 
not,  the  meaning  to  be  attributed  to  it  is  not  necessarily  the  "tatemtrts.''^"^ 
meaning  with  which  the  defendant  published  it,  but  that 
which  is  or  may  be  presumed  to  be  reasonably  given  to  it  by 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  published^  The  statement  means 
in  law  what  it  naturally  and  reasonably  means  for  them. 
"  The  test  ...  is  whether,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  writing  was  published,  reasonable  men  to  whom  the  publi- 
cation was  made  would  be  likely  to  understand  it  in  a  libellous 
sense."  ^  "  It  does  not  signify  what  the  motive  of  the  person 
publishing  the  libel  was,  or  whether  he  intended  it  to  have  a 
libellous  meaning  or  not."  ^  A  defamatory  purpose  will  not 
make  him  liable  if  the  statement  has  for  other  persons  no 
libellous  significance  ;  ^  and,  conversely,  an  innocent  intention 
will  be  no  defence  for  a  jicrsoii  who  makes  a  statement  which 
has  a  defamatory  iiicaning  for  tliose  to  wliom  lie  makes  it. 
He  is,  however,  not  rcsponsiljlc  loi'  a  defamatory  signification 
not  intended  by  him  but  attributed  by  others  to  his  words, 
unless  these  words  are  reasonably  and  naturally  susceptible  to 
the  interpretation  put  upon  them.  For  perverse  miscon- 
struction he  is  not  accountable. 

2.  Is  a  person  responsible,  then,  for  a  statement  which  he  Statements 
believes  to  be  innocent,  but  which  is  in  fact  defamatory  by  ^^^  be"*^^" 
reason  of  facts  unknown  to  him  but  known  to  the  persons  to  defamatory, 
whom  he  makes  it  ?     It  would  seem  that  such  ignorance  of 
the  defamatory  nature  of  a  statement  is  no  defence,  and  that 
he  who  knowingly  makes  any  statement  concerning  another 

»  (1891)  1  Q.B.  94. 

1  Capital  dk  Counties  Bank  v.  Henty  (1882)  7  A.C.  at  p.  745.      See 
also  p.  772. 

2  Nevill  V.  Fi7ie  Arts  Insurance  Co.  (1895)  2  Q.B.  p.  1G8.     See  also 
Hankinson  v.  Bilby  (1847)  16  M.  &  W.  442. 

8  Sadgrove  v.  Hole  (1901)  2  K.B.  1. 
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must  take  the  risk  of  that  statement  being  in  fact  defamatory. 
Thus,  in  the  Scottish  ease  of  Morrison  v.  Ritchie^  a  newspaper 
was  held  liable  for  publishing  in  good  faith,  without  negligence 
and  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  a  mistaken  announcement 
that  the  plaintiff  had  given  birth  to  a  child,  the  fact  being  that 
the  lady  had  been  only  two  months  married.  In  Hulton  &  Co. 
V.  Jones^  the  House  of  Lords  decided  that  he  who  publishes 
a  defamatory  statement  without  any  intention  of  referring  to 
the  plaintiff,  and  without  any  means  of  knowing  that  it 
would  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  plaintiff,  or  even  that  the 
plaintiff  existed,  is  nevertheless  liable  in  damages  ;  and  the 
same  principle  presumably  extends  to  a  case  in  which  the 
defendant  did  not  know  and  had  no  means  of  knowing  that 
the  statement  published  by  him  was  defamatory  of  any  one. 
Defamatory  3.  The  interpretation  of  a  defamatory  statement  is  a  ques- 
t'uiestkjn  for  tion  of  fact  for  a  jur-yi^  The  right  of  the  jury  in  this  matter 
tiie  jury.  is  subject,  however,  to  two  limitations.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  the  Judge  must  first  be  satisfied  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  go  to  the  jury — ^that  is  to  say,  he  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  statement  is  reasonably  capable  of  the  meaning 
which  the  plaintiff  alleges  and  complains  of ;  and  if  he 
considers  that  it  is  not  so  capable,  the  case  must  be  withdrawni 
from  the  jury  altogether. 

Thus,  in  Capital  &  Counties  Bank  v.  Hentif  the  defendants, 
having  had  a  dispute  with  one  of  the  branch  managers  of  the 
plaintiff's  bank,  sent  a  circular  notice  to  their  own  customers 
in  the  words  :  "  Henty  and  Sons  hereby  give  notice  that  they 
will  not  receive  in  payment  cheques  drawn  on  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  Capital  and  Counties  Bank."  An  action  for 
libel  was  thereupon  brought  by  the  bank,  alleging  that  the 
notice  was  defamatory,  inasmuch  as  it  amounted  to  an 
imputation  of  insolvency.  It  was  held,  however,  by  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  statement  was  not  reasonably 
capable  of  such  a  meaning,  and  that  there  was  no  case  fit  to 
1)(!  left  to  a  jury. 

Similarly,  in  Nevill  v.  Fine  Art  &  General  Insurance  Co.^ 
tjie  defendant  company  sent  to  their  clients  a  circular  to  the 

•  (1902)  4  F.  645  Ct.  of  Scss.  »  (1910)  A.C.  20. 

«  rnpifal  <(•  Cmivties  Bnvl  y.  Unity  (1SS2)  7  A.C.  p.  775. 

7  (1HS2)  7  A.C.  741.  '«  (1S!)7)  A.C.  08. 
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effect  that  "  the  agency  of  Lord  Wilham  Nevill  had  been  closed 
by  the  directors  "  ;  and  an  action  of  Hbel  was  brought  on  the 
ground  that  this  statement  was  defamatory  as  imputing  some 
dishonest  or  discreditable  conduct  to  the  plaintiff.  The  House 
of  Lords  determined  that  the  words  were  not  capable  of  any 
such  meaning.  "  The  words,"  said  Lord  Halsbury,**  "  must 
be  susceptible  of  a  libellous  meaning  in  this  sense  :  tliat  a 
reasonable  man  could  construe  them  unfavourably  in  such 
a  sense  as  to  make  some  imputation  upon  the  person  com- 
plaining." 

4.  The  second  qualification  of  the  general  rule  that  the 
question  of  libel  or  no  hbcl  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  is 
that  it  is  a  question  of  law  for  the  Judge  whether  the  meaning 
attributed  to  the  statement  is  in  law  a  defamatory  meaning. 
The  rules  oflaw  on  this  point  have  already  been  considered  by 
us.^"  Whether,  for  example,  the  words  complained  of  do  in 
truth  impute  insolvency  or  insanity  to  the  plaintiff  is  a 
question  of  fact  for  the  jury  ;  whether  an  imputation  of 
insolvency  or  insanity  is  defamatory  is  a  question  of  law  for 
the  Judge. 

§  135.  The  Innuendo 

1.  No  statement  is  necessarily  and  in  all  circumstances  Innuendo, 
defamatory.  There  is  no  charge  or  imputation,  however 
serious  on  the  face  of  it,  which  may  not  be  explained  away  by 
evidence  that  in  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case  it  was 
not  issued  or  understood  in  a  defamatory  sense.  It  may  be 
shown  to  have  been  made  in  jest,  or  by  way  of  irony,  or  in 
some  metaphorical  or  secondary  innocent  sense,  and  that  it  was 
or  ought  to  have  been  understood  in  that  sense  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  made.  Conversely,  no  statement  is  necessarily 
and  in  all  circumstances  innocent.  An  allegation  which  on 
the  face  of  it  contains  no  imputation  whatever  against  the 
plaintiff  may  be  proved  from  the  circumstances  to  have  con- 
tained a  latent  and  secondary  defamatory  sense.  It  may 
suggest  an  imputation  which  it  does  not  express.  Thus, 
even  the  language  of  praise  may  be  su^^d  on  as  defamatory, 
on  proof  that  it  was  used  in  the  way  of  irony.* 

"  (1897)  A.C.  p.  76.  i»  Supra,  s.  132. 

1  Boydell  v.  Jones  (1838)  4  M.  &  W.  446. 
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2.  Although  no  statements  are  necessarily  defamatory  or 
necessarily  innocent,  yet  all  statements  are  divisible  into  two 
classes,  according  as  they  are  (1)  'prima  facie  and  on  the  face  of 
them  defamatory,  or  (2)  'prima  facie  and  on  the  face  of  them 
innocent.  A  statement  is  prima  facie  defamatory  when  its 
natural,  obvious,  and  primary  sense  is  defamatory  :  such  a 
statement  is  actionable  unless  its  defamatory  significance  is 
successfully  explained  away ;  and  the  burden  of  such  an 
explanation  rests  upon  the  defendant.  A  statement  prim4 
facie  innocent,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  actionable  unless  its 
latent  or  secondary  defamatory  meaning  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  plaintiff. 

3.  When  a  statement  is  prima  facie  innocent,  the  plaintiff 
must  expressly  and  explicitly  set  forth  in  his  pleadmgs  the 
defamatory  sense  which  he  attributes  to  it.^  Such  an  ex- 
planatory statement  is  called  an  innuendo.  The  plaintiff  is 
bound  by  his  own  innuendo,  and  must  prove  the  meaning 
as  so  alleged  by  him.  He  cannot  at  the  trial  fall  back  upon 
some  other  secondary  and  latent  sense,  instead  of  that  which 
he  himself  alleged  in  his  pleadings.^ 

4.  When  a  statement  is  prima  facie  defamatory,  an  in- 
nuendo is  not  necessary,  but  is  nevertheless  admissible.  Its 
use  in  such  a  case  is  to  allege  a  further  defamatory  signifi- 
cance lying  latent  in  a  statement  which  is  itself  defamatory 
in  some  other  respect  on  the  face  of  it.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  the  innuendo  as  laid,  because,  even  if 
the  plaintiff  fails  to  prove  this,  he  can  fall  back  upon  the 
primary  defamatory  sense  of  the  statement.^ 


§  136.  Proof  of  Reference  to  the  Plaintiff 

Reference  to        1.  It  is  essential  in  every  action  for  defamation  that   the 

I)  a  n  1  .         defamatory  statement  should,  be  shown  to  refer  to  the  plaintiff. 

it  is  never  necessary,  however,  that  this  reference  should  be 

express.     IFmay  be  latent ;  and  it  is  sufficient  in  such  a  case 

2  Cox  V.  Cooper  (1863)  12  W.R.  75  ;   Jacobs  v.  Schmaltz  (1890)  62 
L.T.  121. 

3  Simmons  v.  Mitchell  (1880)  G  A.C.  156. 

«    Watkin  V.   Hull  (1868)  L.R.   :{  Q.B.   j).   -102,  per  Blackburn,  J.  ; 
Fisher  v.  Nation  Newspaper  (1901)  2  h:  R.  46r>. 
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that  it  should  have  been  understood  even  by  one  person, 
although  it  remained  hid  from  all  others.  "  Whether  a  man  is 
called  by  one  name,  or  whether  he  is  called  by  another,  or 
whether  he  is  described  by  a  pretended  description  of  a  class 
to  which  he  is  known  to  belong,  if  those  who  look  on  know 
well  who  is  aimed  at,  the  very  same  injury  is  inflicted,  the 
very  same  thing  is  in  fact  done,  as  would  be  done  if  his  name 
and  Christian  name  were  ten  times  repeated."  ^ 

Thus,  in  Le  Fanu  v.  Malcolmsonr  the  defendants  published 
in  a  newspaper  a  statement  that  in  some  of  the  Irish  factories 
cruelties  were  practised  upon  the  workpeople  ;  and  they  were 
held  liable  on  a  fmding  by  the  jury  that  the  statement  was 
understood  to  refer  specially  to  the  plaintiff's  factory. 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  defendant  should  have  Reference  to 
intended  the  defamatory  statement  to  refer  to  the  plaintiff,  f^^^^^l  "^^ 
The  question  in  each  case  is  not  whether  the  defendant  intentional, 
intended  any  such  reference,  but  whether  any  person  to 
whom  the  statement  was  published  reasonably  thought  that 
the  plaintiff  was  the  person  referred  to.  Nor  is  it  any  defence 
that  the  defendant  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  such 
reference  would  be  attributed  to  his  words,  or  even  that  any 
such  person  as  the  plaintiff  existed.  This  remarkable  applica- 
tion or  extension  of  the  doctrine  that  a  man  publishes 
defamatory  statements  at  his  peril  is  established  as  law  by 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Hulton  &  Co.  v.  Jones.^ 
In  this  case  a  newspaper  published  an  article  descriptive 
of  life  in  Dieppe,  in  which  one  "  Artemus  Jones,"  described 
as  a  churchwarden  at  Peckham,  was  accused  of  living  with  a 
mistress  in  France.  The  writer  of  the  article  was  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  any  person  of  the  name  of  Artemus  Jones, 
and  invented  the  name  as  that  of  the  fictitious  character  in  his 
narrative.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  name  so  chosen  was 
that  of  a  real  person,  an  English  barrister  and  journalist,  and 
those  who  knew  him  supposed  the  newspaper  article  to  refer 
to  him.  It  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  that 
the  newspaper  was  responsible  for  a  libel,  and  the  decision  was 
unannnously  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Such  a  state  of 
the  law  imposes  serious  responsibilities  upon  writers  of  fiction. 

1  Le  Fanu  v.  Malcolmsun  (1848)  1  H.L.C.  p.  668. 
=  (1848)  1  H.L.C.  6.37.  ^  (1910)  A.C.  20. 
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Defamation         3.  It  Js  not  essential  that  the  defamatory  imputation  should 
of  classes        be  directed  either  expressly  or  impliedly  against  the  plaintiff 
exclusively  and  individually.     An  accusation  against  a  whole 
class  of  persons  may  be  actionable  at  the  suit  of  each  of  them. 
Thus,  it  IS  actionable  to  hbel  a  firm  of  partners,  or  the  members 
of  a  jury,  or  the  servants  of  a  particular  employer.     In  such 
cases  of  general  accusation,  however,  the  class  must  not  be  so 
large  that  the  statement  ceases  to  be  in  reality  defamatory  of 
any  particular  individual  belonging  to  it.     No  action  would  lie 
at  the  suit  of  any  one  for  saying  that  all  mankind  is  vicious  and 
depraved,  or  even  for  alleging  that  all  clergymen  are  hypo- 
crites or  all  lawyers  dishonest.*    For  charges  so  general  in 
their  nature  are  not  to  be  taken  literally  by  reasonable  men, 
but  must  be  considered  subject  to  such  exceptions  that  no 
particular   individual   can   reasonably  be   considered  to   be 
attacked  or  to  have  his  reputation  injured. 
Defamation         4.  Similarly,  an  imputation  may  be  defamatory  and  action- 
of  unspecifaed  q^\q  ^t  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff  if  it  is  made  against  some 
a  class.  unspecified  members  of  a  class  to  which  he  belongs  even 

though  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  the  defendant  meant  or 
was  understood  to  mean  the  plaintiff  individually.  Thus,  if 
the  defendant  says  in  writing  that  his  horse  has  been  stolen 
either  by  A  or  B,  he  Imows  not  which,  then  both  A  and  B 
will  have  an  action  against  him,  for  both  are  thereby  brought 
under  suspicion  and  defamed.^  But  here  also  the  class  must 
not  be  so  large  that  the  charge  ceases  to  affect  the  reputation 
of  any  individual  member  of  it. 


§  137.  Publication 

Publication         1.  The  publication  of  a  defamatory  statement  means  that 
(h  fined.  act^f  making  it  known  to  any  person  or  persons  other  than 

the  plaintiff"  hiinseli.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  any  publication  in  the  popular  sense  of  making  the  state- 
ment public.     A  private  and  confidential  communication  to  a 

*  Eastwood  V.  Holmes  (.858)  1  F.  &  F.  347. 

'*  Harrison  v,  Thornhorough,  10  Mod.  196.  A  verbal  .statement  to 
lliis  effect,  liowever,  would  pnssuniably  fall  within  the  rule  that  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  imputation  of  a  criminal  olTence  words  of  mere  suspicion 
are  not  actionable.     See  infra,  .s.  147  (2). 
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single  individual  is  sufficient.  A  communication  to  the  person 
defamed  himself,  however,  is  not  a  sufficient  publication  on 
which  to  found  civil  proceedings  ;  ^  though  it  is  otherwise  in 
the  case  of  a  criminal  prosecution. ^  Nor  does  a  communica- 
tion between  husband  and  wife  amount  to  publication  ; 
domestic  intercourse  of  this  kind  is  exempted  from  the 
restrictions  of  the  law  of  libel  and  slander.^  But  a  statement 
by  the  defendant  to  the  wife  or  husband  of  the  plaintiff  is  a 
ground  of  action."* 

2.  The  contents  of  a  written  document  may  be  published  Modes  of 
either  by  allowing  some  one  to  read  the  document  for  himself  Publication, 
or  by  reading  it  out  to  him.     It  is  submitted,  however,  that 

this  latter  mode  of  communication  amounts  to  slander  only, 
and  not  to  Hbel.  A  defamatory  statement  may  be  published 
by  being  dictated  to  a  clerk,  shorthand  writer,  or  other  reporter 
who  reduces  it  to  writing,  but  it  is  submitted  in  this  case  also 
that  such  a  publication  amounts  to  slander  only.  There  are 
dicta  to  the  contrary,  indeed,  in  certain  cases  in  which  dicta- 
tion to  a  clerk  is  said  to  be  the  pubUcation  of  a  libel  to  the 
clerk ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  A  can  publish  to  B  a 
document  which  is  written  by  B  himself.^ 

3.  Every  man  is  responsible  for  the  pubhcation  of  a  defama-  Newspaper 
tory  statement  by  another  with  his  authority,  and  for  this  '"^P"'"*^- 
reason  a  speaker  who  knows  that  his  words  are  being  reported 

for  the  public  press,  and  who  expressly  or  impliedly  sanctions 
such  a  publication,  can  be  sued  for  libel  and  not  merely  for 
slander.^  ~ 

4.  A  publication  is  not  sufficient  unless  it  is  made  to  a  person  No  publica- 
who  understands  the  defamatory  significance  of  the  statement,  ^/^^  unless 
and  who  also  understandg^  that  it  refers  to  the  plaintiff.     Thus  reference  to 
in  Sadgrove  v.  HoW  the  defendant  sent  to  a  third  person  a  pl-^'^tiff 

•^  .    .  _    ^  understood. 

postcard  containing  a  defamatory  statement  relating  to  the 
plaintiff.  The  plaintiff's  name,  however,  was  not  mentioned 
in  it,  and  no  stranger  miacquainted  with  the  circumstances 

1  Pullman  v.  Hill  (1891)  1  Q.B.  p.  527. 

2  R.  V.  Adams  (1888)  22  Q.B.D.  66. 

'•"  Wennhak  v.  Morgan  (1888)  20  Q.B.D.  635. 
*  Wenman  v.  Ash  (1853)  13  C.B.  836. 

5  Pullman  v.  Hill  (1891)  1  Q.B.  at  pp.  527,  520  ;   Bnxsius  v.  OnUet 
Freres  (1894)  1  Q.B.  at  p.  844. 

«  Parkes  v.  Prescott  (1869)  L.R.  4  Ex.  Kil).  •  (1901)  2  K.B.  1. 

2d 
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would  have  known  to  whom  it  referred.     It  was  held  that  there 
was  no  sujfficient  publication  to  the  postman  or  other  persons 
through  whose  hands  the  postcard  passed.^ 
Publication         5.  Publication  will  be  presumed,  and  the  burden  of  dis- 
ceruhi^cases.  proving  it  Ues  upon  the  defendant,  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
document  is  so  put  in  the  way  of  being  read  and  understood 
by  some  one  that  it  is  probable  that  he  actually  read  and  under- 
stood it.     Thus,  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  publication  to  prove 
that  a  letter  was  posted,  and  therefore  probably  read  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  or  by  his  clerks  ;   or  that  a 
postcard  was  posted,  and  therefore  probably  read  by  the  post- 
office  officials  or  by  the  family  or  servants  of  him  to  whom  it 
was  sent ;    or  that  a  document  was  printed,  and  therefore 
published   to   the   compositors ;    or   that   a   telegram    was 
despatched,  and  therefore  read  by  the  telegraph  operators.^ 
Unintentional      6.  Publication  need  not  be  intentional,  for  it  is  sufficient 
publication,     jf  [^  jg  ^^q  ^q  the  uegHgence  of  the  defendant ;    but  an  un- 
'■*^^^t_^..^_i^    intentional  pubHcation  due  to  no  neghgence  is  not  actionable. 

- — Thus,  a  publication  to  the  wrong  person  by  mistake  is  a 

ground  of  action  :  as  when  a  document  is  meant  to  be  sent 
to  the  plaintiff  himself,  or  to  some  person  privileged  to  receive 
it,  and  it  is  sent  in  error  to  some  one  else.^°  So  a  negligent 
statement  of  something  not  intended  to  be  stated  at  all  is 
actionable  :  as  in  Shepheard  v.  Whitaker,^^  where  the  de- 
fendants mistakenly  inserted  in  their  newspaper  the  name  of 
the  plaintiff's  firm  under  the  head  of  "  First  meetings  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,"  instead  of  under  that  of  "  Dissolutions 
of  Partnership."  Similarly,  the  publication  of  a  document 
which  is  not  known  by  the  defendant  to  contain  the  defama- 
tory statement  complained  of,  but  which  he  ought  to  have 
known  to  do  so,  is  a  good  ground  of  action.  In  Vizetelly  v. 
Mudie's   Select  Library'^^   the   defendants   were    successfully 

*  No  action  would  lie  for  the  publication  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
card  was  addressed,  since,  so  far  as  lie  was  concerned,  the  conununica- 
tion  was  privileged.     See  as  to  privilege,  s.  139  below. 

»  Sadgrove  v.  Hule  (1901)  2  K.B.  1  ;  Warren  v.  Warren  (1834)  1  CM. 
&  R.  250. 

i»  Fox  V.  Broderick  (18G4)  14  Ir.  C.L.  Rep.  453  ;  Hebditch  v. 
Mcllwaine  (1894)  2  Q.B.  54,  overruling  Toyn'pson  v.  Daslncuud  (1883) 
11  Q.B.I).  43. 

"  (IS75)  L.R.  10  C.P.  502.  '-  (1900)  2  Q.B.  170. 
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sued  for  putting  in  circulation  a  book  containing  a  passage 
defamatory  of  the  plaintiff,  the  jury  finding  as  a  fact  that  the 
defendants  were  negligent  in  not  taking  any  precautions 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  books  issued  by  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  is  no  negligence  in  such  case  the 
innocent  disseminator  of  defamatory  literature  is  not  respon- 
sible. In  Emmens  v.  Pottle,^'-^  for  example,  it  was  held  that 
a  newsvendor  was  not  liable  for  a  libel  contained  in  a  news- 
paper sold  by  him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  there 
being,  as  the  jury  found,  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
the  libel  nor  any  negligence  in  failing  to  acquire  such  know- 
ledge. 

On  the  same  principle,  it  is  actionable  to  communicate 
negligently  a  statement  known  to  be  defamatory,  but  not 
intended  to  be  published  :  as  when  a  man,  talking  scandal  to 
his  wife,  negligently  allows  it  to  be  overheard  by  a  thuxl 
person ;  or  when  he  posts  to  the  plaintiff  himself  or  to  a 
privileged  person  a  defamatory  message  written  on  a  postcard, 
instead  of  in  a  closed  letter.^^  So  it  is  actionable  to  send  a 
defamatory  letter  to  the  plaintiff  addressed  in  such  a  way 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  it  will  be  opened  by 
the  plaintiff's  clerks. ^^  Even  the  publication  of  the  letter 
to  the  defendant's  own  clerks  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business 
is  sufficient  to  create  liability. ^*^ 

7.  Where  there  are  several  publications  of  the  same  libel  Consolidation 
(as,  for  example,  in  different  newspapers),  a  separate  action  °  '^*^  ^°"*^" 
will  lie  for  each  publication  ;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  provided 
by  the  Law  of  Libel  Amendment  Act,  1888,^^  that  on  the 
a])plication  of  the  defendants  the  actions  may  be  consoli- 
dated and  tried  together,  the  total  amount  of  damages  being 
assessed  as  one  sum,  and  apportioned  among  the  several 
defendants  as  the  jury  thinks  fit.  By  the  same  Act^^  it  is 
provided  that  in  any  action  for  a  libel  contained  in  a  new^s- 
paper  the  defendant  may  prove  in  mitigation  of  damages 

13  (1885)  16  Q.B.D.  354.  "  Sadgrove  v.  Hole  (1901)  2  K.B.  1. 

"  Pullman  v.  Hill  (1891)  1  Q.B.  524.  Cf.  Sharp  v.  Skues  (1909) 
25  T.L.R.  336. 

1®  Pullman  v.  Hill  (1891)  1  Q.B.  524.  Aliter  if  the  occasion  is  one  of 
privilege  :  Boxsius  v.  Ooblet  Freres  (1894)  1  Q.B.  842  ;  Edmondaon  v. 
Birch  db  Co.  (1907)  1  K.B.  371.     See  infra,  s.  141  (7). 

1"  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  64,  s,  5.  »»  Ibid.  .s.  6, 
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that  the  plaintiff  has  already  recovered  or  received  or  sued 
for  coiiipeusation  in  respect  of  any  other  publication  of  the 
same  or  a  similar  libel. 


Truth  a  good 
defence. 


Aliter  in  a 

criminal 

prosecution. 


Burden  of 
proof. 


Honest  belief 
in  truth  of 
Ktatonu-nt  no 
defence. 


§  138.  Justification 

1.  No  action  will  lie  for  the  publication  of  a  defamatory 
statement  if  the  defendant  pleads  and  proves  that  it  is  truje. 
"  For  the  law  will  not  permit  a  man  to  recover  damages  in 
respect  of  an  injury  to  a  character  which  he  either  does  not 
or  ought  not  to  possess."  ^  And  this  is  so  even  though  the 
defendant  is  proved  to  have  been  actuated  by  malicious  and 
improper  motives. 

2.  In  a  criminal  prosecution  for  libel  the  rule  is  different. 
At  common  law  the  truth  was  no  defence  at  all  on  an  indict- 
ment ;  but  by  statute"  the  publication  of  the  truth,  however 
defamatory,  is  no  longer  a  criminal  offence  if  the  jury  is  of 
opinion  that  the  publication  of  it  was  for  the  public  benefit. 
The  truth  of  a  matter  which  does  not  concern  the  public  is 
still  no  defence  on  a  criminal  charge,  though  it  is  a  bar  to  any 
civil  proceedings. 

3.  The  defence  that  the  slatemenfc  is  true  is  termed  a  plea 
of  justification,  the  defendant  being  said  to  justify  the  publi- 
cation.The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  defendant ;  it  is 
for  him  to  prove  that  the  statement  is  true,  not  for  the  plaintiff 
to  prove  that  it  is  false.^  The,  defence  is  a  dangerous  one, 
for  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  it  may  be  treated  j^ 
an  aggravation  of  the  original  mjury! 

4.  If  the  statement  is  in  fact  false,  it  is  no  defence  at  all 
that  the  defendant  honestly  and  on  reasonable  grouiids 
believed  it  to  be  true.  He  who  attacks  the  reputation  of 
another  does  so  at  his  peril ;  and  mistake,  however  inevitable, 
is  no  excuse.  A  rule  which  thus  makes  an  innocent  error  the 
ground  of  serious  liability  is  capable  on  occasion  of  working 
grave  hardship,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  doubtless  just  and 
exjX'dient  to  accept  no  such  excuse  from  those  who  without 
sufiicient  occasion  attack,  however  honestly,  the  good  name 

1  McPhersu7i  v.  Danids  (1829)  10  B.  &  C.  ]).  272. 

2  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96,  8.  6. 

»  Mcpherson  v.  DanitU  (1829)  10  B.  &  C.  p.  272. 
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of  others.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  sufficient 
occasion  for  the  publication — some  reason  of  duty  or  legiti- 
mate self-interest,  for  example — the  defendant  is  exempted, 
as  we  shall  see,  from  the  rigour  of  this  rule,  and  is  free  from 
liability  from  error  so  long  as  he  acts  honestly  and  from  proper 
motives. 

5.  On  the  plea  of  justification  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  Sufficient  if 
that  the  statement  is  literally  true  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  it  is  true  substantially 
in  substance!     And  it  is  true  in  substance  if  the  essence  of  the  true, 
imputation  is  true  and  if  the  erroneous  details  in  no  way 
aggravate  the  defamatory  character  of  the  statement  or  alter 

its  nature.  Thus,  a  statement  that  the  plaintiff  had  been 
convicted  of  travelling  in  a  train  without  a  ticket,  and  had 
been  fined  one  pound  with  three  iveeks'  imprisonment  in 
default  of  payment,  was  held  sufficiently  justified  by  proof 
that  he  had  been  fined  one  pound  for  that  ofTence  with  a 
fortnight's  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment.*  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  justification  of  the  statement  that  the 
plaintiff  is  a  libellous  journalist  to  prove  that  he  has  libelled 
one  man  ;  for  the  true  meaning  of  the  statement  in  question 
is  that  he  habitually  publishes  libels.^ 

6.  When  the  defamatory  statement  is  put  forward  by  way  Statements 
of  rumour  or  report  only,  it  is  not  sufficient  justification  to  ^.^^^^^^l^l;^  |^j. 
^rove  that  the  rumour  or  report  really  existed  ;  it  is  necessary  report. 

to  prove  that  it  was  true._  For  to  give  to  it  further  currency  is 
to  suggest  that  it  may  be  well  founded,  and  it  is  this  sugges- 
tion that  must  be  justified.  On  the  same  principle  it  is 
defamatory  and  actionable  to  publish  of  the  plaintiff  that 
he  is  suspected  of  some  crime  or  other  discreditable  conduct  ; 
and  it  is  no  defence  to  prove  that  such  a  suspicion  actually 
existed.  Were  it  not  for  this  rule  every  man  could  escape 
the  consequences  of  publishing  libels  and  slanders  by  adopting 
the  simple  precaution  of  stating  them  as  matters  of  rumour 
and  suspicion,  instead  of  as  matters  of  fact.^ 

«  Alexander  v.  N.E.  Rly.  Go.  (1865)  6  B.  &  S.  340. 
5  Wakley  v.  Cooke  (1849)  4  Ex.  511. 

«  Watkin  v.  Hall  (1868)  L.R.  3  Q.B.  396  ;    McPherson  v.  Daniels 
(1829)  10  B.  &  C.  263  ;   Monson  v.  Tussaud's  Ltd.  (1894)  1  Q.B.  671. 
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§  139.  Privilege 

Privilege  1.  We  liave  seen  tliat  in  general  he  who  publishes  a  defama- 

defined.  ^^^^^  statement  does  so  at  his  peril,  and  is  liable  if  this  state- 

ment turns  out  not  to  be  true,  however  honestly  and  carefully 
he  may  have  acted,  and  however  inevitable  his  mistake.  This 
rule  is  subject  to  a  number  of  important  exceptions  which  are 
grouped  together  under  the  title  of  Privilege.  A  privileged 
statement  may  be  defined  as  one  which  is  made  in  such  circum- 
stances as  to  be  exempt  from  the  rule  that  a  man  attacks  the 
reputation  of  another  at  his  own  risk.  In  other  words,  privi- 
lege includes  all  those  exce])tional  cases  in  which  it  is  not 
enough,  in  order  to  create  liability,  to  prove  that  the  de- 
fendant  has  published  a  false  and  defamatory  statement. 
The  defendant,  being  privileged,  is  not  responsible  for  this 
alone,  but  is  either  wholly  free  from  responsibility  or  is  liable 
only  on  proof  that  he  was  animated  by  a  malicious  motive 
and  not  by  any  genuine  intention  to  use  his  privilege  for 
the  purpose  for  which  the  law  gave  it  to  him.^ 

The  cases  in  which  privilege  exists  are,  speaking  generally, 
those  in  which  there  is  some  just  occasion  for  publishing 
defamatory  matter  in  the  public  interest  or  in  the  further- 
ance or  protection  of  the  rights  or  lawful  interests  of 
individuals.  In  such  cases  the  exigency  of  the  occasion 
amounts  to  a  lawful  excuse  for  the  attack  so  made  upon  the 
plaintiff's  reputation.  The  right  of  free  speech  is  allowed 
wholly  or  partially  to  prevail  over  the  right  of  reputation. 
For  while  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  maintain  the  rule  that 
he  who  wantonly  and  without  just  and  necessary  occasion 
attacks  the  reputation  of  another,  however  honestly,  must 
answer  for  the  actual  truth  of  his  words,  this  rule  would  be 
unwarrantably  severe  in  its  application  to  those  who,  in  the 
performance  of  public  or  private  duty,  or  in  the  legitimate 
protection  of  public  or  private  interests,  find  it  necessary  to 
make  imputations  upon  the  good  name  of  other  persons. 
PrivUege  and  2.  If  the  defamatory  statement  can  be  shown  to  be  true, 
justification,  ^j^g  defence  of  privilege  is  not  required  ;  for  it  is  allowable  to 
publish  the  truth  on  all  occasions,  privileged  or  not,  and  from 
all  motives,  jjood  or  bad.  It  is  only  when  the  statement  is 
'  Seo  Sluwi  V.  Bell  (1891)  2  Q.B.  ]).  34;1. 
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false,  or  cannot  be  proved  to  be  true,  that  it  is  necessary  to  (all 
back  upon  the  plea  of  privilege,  and  to  prove  that  the  occasion 
of  the  publication  was  such  as  to  exempt  the  defendant  from 
the  consequences  of  his  error.  Whenever  privilege  exists,  how- 
ever, it  is  wise  to  plead  it  instead  of  or  along  with  a  plea  of 
justification  ;  for  the  latter  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  which 
often  fails  and  even  injures  him  who  uses  it. 

3.  Privilege  is  of  two  kinds,  distinguished  as  absolute  and  Absolute 
qualified.  A  statement  is  said  to  be  absolutely  privileged  ^^^^  ^^^' 
when  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  action  will  lie  for  it,  however 

false  and  defamatory  it  may  be,  and  even  though  it  is  made 
maliciously — that  is  to  say,  from  some  improper  motive. 
The  right  of  free  speech  is  allowed  to  prevail  wholly  over  the 
right  of  reputation.  These  cases  are  at  the  opposite  extreme 
from  the  ordinary  cases  of  unprivileged  defamation.  When 
a  statement  is  not  privileged,  it  is  actionable,  however  honest 
its  publication  may  have  been  ;  but  if  it  is  absolutely  privi- 
leged, it  is  not  actionable,  however  dishonest  its  publication 
may  have  been.  As  may  be  expected,  the  cases  in  which 
the  right  of  free  speech  can  be  placed  at  so  high  a  level  are 
few  in  number  and  quite  exceptional  in  character. 

4.  Qualified  privilege,  on  the  other  hand,  exists  when  the  Qualified 
defendant  is  exempted  from  the  rule  of  strict  liability,    not  P'^^'^"'^?®- 
absolutely,  but  only  conditionally  on  the  absence  of   malice. 
Malice  means  in  this  connection  the  presence  of  an  improper 
motive — a  purpose  to  abuse  the  privilege  for  some   indirect 
object,    instead  of  a  purpose  to  use  it  for  the  end  for  which 

the  law  provides  it.  Qualified  privilege,  therefore,  is  an 
intermediate  case  between  total  absence  of  privilege  and 
the  presence  of  absolute  privilege. ^ 

^  The  exposition  of  the  law  of  defamation  was  at  one  time  encum- 
bered by  a  useless  legal  fiction  known  as  the  doctrine  of  implied  malice. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  malice  was  an  essential  element  in  all  actions  for 
libel  and  slander,  whether  the  occasion  was  privileged  or  not  ;  but  that 
when  there  was  no  privilege,  malice  was  conclusively  presumed  from 
the  mere  fact  of  publication.  The  existence  of  privilege,  on  the  other 
hand,  excluded  any  such  presumption.  Absolute  privilege  excluded  it 
conclusively  ;  but  when  the  privilege  was  qualified  merely,  it  remained 
open  to  the  phiintiff  to  prove  as  a  fact  that  malice  existed.  Malice 
which  was  thus  presumed  in  law  was  called  implied  malice,  while  that 
which  was  proved  as  a  fact  in  cases  of  qualified  privilege  was  known  as 
express  or  actual  malice.     Implied  malice  has  now  l)eon  eliminated 
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Cases  of 
absolute 
privilege. 


Judicial 
privilege. 


§   140.  Absolute  Privilege 

1.  The  following;  Btatements  are  absolutely  privileged,  so 
that  no  action  will  lie  in  respect  of  them,  however  false, 
^^matory,  and  malicious  they  may  be  : — 

(a)  Any  statement  made  in  the  course  of  and  with  refer- 
ence to  judicial  proceedings  by  any  judge,  juryman, 
party,  witness,  or  advocate  ; 
(6)  Any  statement  made  in  Parliament  by  a  member  of 
either  House  ; 

(c)  Any  statement  made  by  one  officer  of  State  to  another 
in  the  course  of  his  official  duty  ; 

(d)  ?  Fair,  accurate,  and  contemporaneous  reports  of  public 
judicial  proceedings  published  in  a  newspaper  ; 

(e)  Parliamentary  papers  published  by  the  direction  of  either 
House,  and  any  republication  thereof  by  any  person  in 

_      full. 

2.  Judicial  Privilege.  "  The  authorities  establish  beyond 
all  question  this  :  that  neither  party,  witness,  counsel,  jury, 
nor  judge  can  be  put  to  answer  civilly  or  criminally  for  words 
spoken  in  office  ;  'that  no  action  for  libel  or  slander  lies, 
whether  against  judges,  counsel,  witnesses,  or  parties,  for 
words  written  or  spoken  in  the  course  of  any  proceeding 
before  anyj  Court  recognised  by  law,  and  this  though  the 
words  were  written  or  spoken  maliciously  wnthout  any 
justification  or  excuse,  and  from  personal  ill-will  and  anger 
against  the  person  defamed.  This  absolute  privilege  has 
been  conceded  on  the  grounds  of  public  policy  to  ensure 
freedom  of  speech  where  it  is  essential  that  freedom  of  speech 
should  exist,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  Courts  of  Justice 
are  presided  over  by  those  who  from  their  high  character 
are  not  likely  to  abuse  the  privilege,  and  who  have  the  power 
and  ought  to  have  the  will  to  check  any  abuse  of  it  by  those 
who  appear  before  them."  ^ 

The  privilege  extends  to  all  Courts,  superior  and  inferior. 


from  tlic  law.  It  is  now  recognised  that  malice  is  no  more  an  essential 
element  in  the  wrong  of  defamation  than  in  that  of  trespass  or  con- 
version. 

'  Roijal  Aquarium  Co.  v.  Parkinson  (1<S92)  1  Q.B.  p.  451,  per  Lopes, 
KJ. 
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civil  and  military.-  But  it  does  not  apply  to  officials  p(js- 
sessing  merely  administrative  as  opposed  to  properly  judicial 
functions ;  and  it  makes  no  difEerence  that  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  administrative  functions  they  exercise  a  judicial 
discretion.  Thus,  a  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council 
engaged  in  hearing  applications  for  music  and  dancing  licenses 
is  not  a  Court  within  the  meaning  of  the  rule,  and  statements 
made  by  a  member  of  that  body  are  not  absolutely  privileged.^ 
The  privilege  extends  not  merely  to  judges,^  but  to  witnesses,^ 
parties,^  and  advocates.'  It  includes  not  merely  statements 
made  by  a  witness  in  Court,  but  also  statements  made  by  him 
to  a  party,  or  to  the  party's  solicitor,  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  trial. ^ 

The  statement  in  order  to  be  privileged  need  not  be  relevant, 
in  the  sense  of  having  a  material  bearing  upon  the  matter  in 
issue  in  the  case.  Thus,  the  statement  of  a  witness  is  privi- 
leged, even  though  inadmissible  as  evidence,  and  even  though  so 
immaterial  that  no  prosecution  for  perjury  would  be  possible 
in  respect  of  it.  Nevertheless  the  statement,  though  it  need 
not  be  relevant  in  this  sense,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  made  in 
the  course  of  and  with  reference  to  the  case  in  hand.  A  judge 
who  from  the  bench  made  a  defamatory  observation  in  respect 
of  some  entirely  extraneous  matter  would  no  longer  be  speaking 
in  his  capacity  as  a  judge,  and  would  have  no  privilege.^ 

2  Scott  V.  StansfieU  (1868)  L.R.  3  Ex.  220  (Comity  Coui-t)  ;  Thomas 
V.  Churton  (1862)  2  B.  &  S.  475  (Coroner)  ;  Hodson  v.  Pare  (1899)  1  Q.B. 
455  (Justice  of  the  Peace)  ;  Dawkins  v.  Lord  Rokeby  (1873)  L.R.  8  Q.B. 
2,55  (Court-martial)  ;  Law  v.  Llewellyn  (1906)  1  K.B.  487  (Magistrate)  ; 
Bottomley  v.  Brougham  (1908)  1  K.B.  584  ;  Burr  v.  Smith  (1909)  2  K.B. 
306  (official  receiver  reporting  on  the  winding-up  of  a  company).  The 
same  privilege  protects  statements  made  before  a  select  committee  of 
Parliament  :    Goffin  v.  Donnelly  (1880)  6  Q.B.D.  307. 

^  Royal  Aquarium  Co.  v.  Parkinson  (1892)  1  Q.B.  431. 

*  Scott  V.  Stansfield  (1868)  L.R.  3  Ex.  220.  In  the  case  of  Judges, 
however,  this  is  simply  a  special  instance  of  a  much  more  general  rule 
of  exemption  from  civil  liability  for  judicial  acts.  As  to  this,  see 
ss.  153  and  154,  infra. 

s  Seaman  v.  Netherclift  (1876)  2  C.P.D.  53  ;  Barratt  v.  Kearns  (1905) 
1  K.B.  504.  6  Hodson  v.  Pare  (1899)  1  Q.B.  455. 

7  Munster  v.  Lamb  (1883)  11  Q.B.D.  588. 

8  Watson  V.  McEwen  (1905)  A.C.  480. 

9  See  Seaman  v.  Netherclift  (1876)  2  C.P.D.  p.  56  ;  Munster  v.  Latnb 
(18S3)  11  Q.B.D.  588. 
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3._  Parliamentary  Privilege.  "It  is  clear  that  statements 
made  by  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament  in  their  places 
in  the  House,  though  they  might  be  untrue  to  their  knowledge, 
could  not  be  made  the  foundation  of  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, however  injurious  they  might  be  to  the  interest  of 
a  third  person."  ^° 

4.  Official  Privilege.  It  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Chatterton  v.  Secretary  of  State  for  India^^  that  an  official 
communication  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to 
the  Under-Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  latter  to 
answer  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  absolutely 
privileged.  "  It  is  not  competent  to  a  civil  Court,"  says  Lord 
Esher,^^  "  to  entertain  a  suit  in  respect  of  the  action  of  an 
official  of  State  in  making  such  a  communication  to  another 
official  in  the  course  of  his  official  duty,  or  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  he  acted  maliciously  in  making  it."  It  does  not  clearly 
appear,  however,  what  classes  of  public  servants  are  to  be 
deemed  "  officials  of  State  "  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule.^^ 

5.  Reports  of  Judicial  Proceedings.  By  the  Law  of  Libel 
Amendmeni]  Acr,  ioo8,^'^'Tt  is  provided  that  "  A  fair  and 
accurate  report  in  any  newspaper^^  of  proceedings  publicly 
heard  before  any  Court  exercising  judicial  authority  shall,  if 
published  contemporaneously  with  such  proceedings,  be  privi- 
leged ;  provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorise 
the  publication  of  any  blasphemous  or  indecent  matter."  It 
is  submitted  that  the  word  privileged  in  this  section  means 
absolutely  privileged,  but  its  interpretation  is  far  from  clear.^^ 
If  any  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in  this  section  are  absent, 
a  report  of  judicial  proceedings  falls  within  the  rule  of  the 
common  law,  and  possesses  at  the  most  a  merely  qualified 
privilege.^' 

6.  Parliamentary  Papers.  By  the  Parliamentary  Papers 
Act,  1840,^^  absolute  privilege  is  conferred  upon  the  publica- 

"  Ex  parte  Wason  (1869)  L.R.  4  Q.B.  p.  576. 

"  (1895)  2  Q.B.  189.  "  Ibid.  p.  191. 

^*  As  to  official  communications  in  military  and  naval  matters,  sec 
Dawkins  v.  Lord  Panlet  (1869)  L.R.  5  Q.B.  94.  Odgers  on  Libel, 
p.  245,  5th  ed. 

i«  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  64,  s.  3.  "  As  defmed  in  s.  1. 

'«  Sec  Odf,'ers  on  Libel,  p.  325,  5tb  ed. 

'•  Infra,  s.  145.  "  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  9. 
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tion  by  order  of  either  House  of  Parliament  of  the  reports, 
papers,  votes,  or  proceedings  of  either  House,  and  also  upon 
the  republication  in  full  of  any  documents  of  this  nature 
which  have  been  already  published  by  such  authority.  At 
common  law  the  protection  accorded  to  statements  made  in 
Parliament  did  not  extend  to  the  publication  of  defamatory 
documents  elsewhere,  even  by  order  of  one  of  the  Houses  ;  ^^ 
and  this  Act  was  passed  to  alter  the  law  in  this  respect.^" 


§  141.  Qualified  Privilege 

1.  A  statement  is  said  to  possess  a  qualified  privilege  when.  Malice 
although  false  and  defamatory,  it  is  not  actionable  without  tlcfuicd. 
proof  of  malice.     Malice  means  the  presence  of  an  improper 
motive.     A  statement  is  malicious  when  it  is  made  for  some 
purpose  other  than  the  purpose  for  which  the  law  confers  the 
privilege  of  making  it.     "  If  the  occasion  is  privileged,  it  is  so 

for  some  reason,  and  the  defendant  is  only  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  privilege  if  he  uses  the  occasion  for  that 
reason.  He  is  not  entitled  to  the  protection  if  he  uses  the 
occasion  for  some  indirect  and  wrong  motive."  ^ 

2.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  sufficient  to  constitute  lia-  Negligence 
bility  that  the  statement  was  made  without  reasonable  and  "'^levant, 
probable  cause.     Not  necessary — for  if  the  statement  is  made 
maliciously,  and  is  in  fact  false,  the  defendant  is  liable  for  it 
although  he  had  good  grounds  for  believing  it  to  be  true  ; 

malice  destroys  the  privilege,  and  leaves  the  defendant  subject 
to  the  ordinary  law  by  which  a  mistake,  however  reasonable, 
is  no  defence.  Neither  is  the  absence  of  reasonable  and  pro- 
bable cause  sufficient  in  itself  to  constitute  liability.  The  law 
requires  that  a  privilege  shall  be  used  honestly,  but  not  that 
it  shall  be  used  carefully.     Negligence  in  making  defamatory 

19  Stockdale  v.  Hansard  (1839)  ?  A.  &  E.  1. 

2°  The  publication  of  extracts  from  or  abstracts  of  parliamentary 
papers  is  the  subject  of  qimlified  privilege  only  :  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  9,  s.  3. 
See  Mangena  v.  Wright  (1909)  2  K.B.  958.  As  to  the  publication  of 
defamatory  matter  at  the  order  or  request  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, see  the  Law  of  Libel  Amendment  Act,  1888,  s.  4. 

1  Clark  V.  Molyneux  (1877)  3  Q.B.D.  at  p.  246,  'per  Brett,  L.J.  For 
similar  definitions  of  malice,  see  Nevill  v.  Fine  Arts  Insurance  Co.  (1895) 
2  Q.B.  p.  171  ;  Royal  Aquarium  Co.  v.  Parkinson  (1892)  1  Q.B.  p.  454. 
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statements  on  a  privileged  occasion  is  not  actionable.^  The 
unreasonableness  of  the  defendant's  belief  may,  however, 
amount  to  evidence  of  malice.^ 

3.  The  absence  of  any  genuine  belief  in  the  truth  of  the 
statement  is  conclusive  proof  of  malice,  for  the  defendant 
cannot  have  had  a  proper  motive  in  saying  what  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  true.^  On  the  other  hand,  a  genuine  belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  statement  is  quite  consistent  with  the  exist- 
ence of  malice.  It  is  not  enough  to  avoid  liability  that  the 
defendant  said  what  he  believed  to  be  true  ;  he  must  have 
said  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  law  allows  such  state- 
ments to  be  made. 

4.  Whether  a  statement  is  privileged  is  a  question  of  law 
for  the  Judge.  The  question  for  the  jury  is  not  whether  the 
statement  is  privileged,  but  whether  it  was  made  maliciously, 
so  that  the  privilege  was  thereby  forfeited.^  Yet  if  there  is  any 
preliminary  question  of  fact  on  which  this  question  of  law 
depends,  then  that  fact  must  be  determined  by  the  jury. 
Thus,  it  is  a  rule  of  law  that  an  accurate  report  of  judicial 
proceedings  is  privileged,  but  it  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the 
jury  whether  the  report  is  accurate  or  not. 

5.  The  existence  of  malice  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury, 
but  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  the  plaintiff ;  and  the  Judge 
has  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  some  reasonable  evidence  of 
malice  to  go  to  the  jury.  On  a  pica  of  privilege  it  is  not  for 
the  defendant  to  prove  that  he  used  liis  privilege  honestly  and 
for  its  [)r()per  purpose  ;  it  is  for  tlie  plaintiff  to  prove  that  the 
privilege  was  maliciously  abused.  Since  the  burden  of  prt)of 
thus  rests  upon  the  plaintiff,  the  question  of  malice  rhust  not 
be  left  to  the  jury,  unless  the  plaintiff  has  produced  reasonable 
evidence  of  its  existence.^ 


=  Clark  V.  Mohjneux  (1877)  3  Q.B.D.  244  ;  Pittard  v.  Oliver  (1891) 
1  Q.B.  474.         3  Ro^jal  Aquarium  Co.  v.  Parkinson  (1892)  1  Q.B.  p.  454. 

*  See  the  authorities  on  proof  of  malice  in  cases  of  malicious  pro- 
secution.    Infra,  s.  155  (11). 

5  Nevill  V.  Fine  Arts  Insurance  Co.  (1895)  2  Q.B.  at  p.  169  ;  Shuirt 
V.  Bell  (1891)  2  Q.B.  at  p.  345. 

*  Somerville.  v.  Hawkins  (1851)  10  C.B.  583  ;  Laughton  v.  Bishop 
of  Sodor  tfe  Man  (1872)  L.R.  4  P.C.  495  ;  Jenoure  v.  Delmege  (1891) 
A.C.  73  ;  McQuire  v.  Western  Morninj  News  (1903)  2  K.B.  100  ;  Clark 
V.  Mulf/neux  (1877)  3  Q.B.D.  237. 
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().  Evidence  of  malice  may  be  either  intrinsic  or  extrinsic.  Evidence 
Intrinsic  evidence  consists  in  the  contents  of  the  statement  " 
itself.  Its  language,  for  example,  may  be  so  violent  or 
insulting — it  may  go  so  far  beyond  the  just  requirements  of  the 
occasion — as  to  amount  in  itself  to  sufficient  evidence  of 
malice.'  Extrinsic  evidence  consists  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  statement  was  made — circumstances  which 
go  to  show  that  the  statement,  even  though  moderate  and 
justifiable  in  its  language,  was  in  reality  animated  by  some 
improper  motive.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  plaintiff 
should  prove  affirmatively  what  this  improper  motive  really 
was  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  proper 
motive  :  for  example,  by  showing  that  the  defendant  had 
no  genuine  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  statement.^ 

7.  Privil<'L:;e  is  forfeited  if  it  is  exceeded — that  is  to  say,  Excess  of 
if  the  publication  of  the  defamatory  statement  is  more  exten^,  P''''^'''^§^- 
siye  than  the  occasion  of  the  privilege  requires  and  justifies. 
Certain  forms  of  privilege,  indeed,  permit  of  publication  to  the 
whole  world  :  for  example,  the  reports  of  judicial  proceedings, 
or  fair  comment  on  matters  of  public  interest.  Privilege  such 
a,%  this  cannot  be  exceeded  in  the  sense  now  under  considera- 
tion. But  in  other  cases  the  privilege  is  limited  to  a  publica- 
tion to  certain  persons  only  ;  it  is  a  right  of  restricted  publica- 
tion ;  and  any  disregard,  whether  intentional  or  negligent, 
of  the  limits  thus  imposed  is  termed  an  excess  of  privilege,  and 
deprives  the  defendant  of  the  benefit  of  it.^  Thus,  in 
Williamson  v.  Freer, ^^  it  was  held  that  a  message  which  would 
have  been  privileged  had  it  been  sent  in  a  closed  letter  was 
unprivileged  because  sent  by  telegraph,  for  it  was  thereby 
published  to  the  telegraph  operator.  Similarly,  a  publication 
to  a  person  who  is  mistakenly  believed  to  be  privileged  to 
receive  the  communication  is  an  excess  of  privilege  which 
will  render  the  defendant  liable. ^^ 

^  Laughton  v.  Bishop  of  Sodor  &  Man  (1872)  L.R.  4  P.C.  at  p.  505  ; 
Spill  V.  Maule  (1869)  L.R.  4  Ex.  232  ;  Clark  v.  Molynenx  (1877) 
3  Q.B.D.  p.  245.  »  Clark  v.  Molyneux  (1877)  3  Q.B.D.  p.  245. 

"  There  is  another  use  sometimes  made  of  the  phrase  "  excess  of 
privilege  "  in  which  it  means  not  an  excessive  publication  of  a  privi- 
leged statement,  but  the  improper  and  malicious  use  of  that  privilege. 
In  this  latter  sense  evidence  of  excess  means  merely  evidence  of  malice. 

"  (1874)  L.R.  0  C.P.  3J)3.     "  Hehditch  v.  Mcllwaine  (1894)  2  Q.B.  54. 
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No  excess  No  publication,  however,  which  is  reasonably  necessary  for 

reisonably "°  thc^^i^ective  use  of  the  defendant's  privilege  amounts  to^n 
excess  ofjt.  Thus,  it  has  been  held  that  the  act  of  the 
directors  of  a  company  in  printing  for  distribution  among  the 
shareholders  an  auditor's  report  on  the  affairs  of  the  company 
was  not  an  excess  of  privilege.^^  So  it  has  been  held  that 
defamatory  statements  made  at  a  meeting  of  a  board  of 
guardians  were  privileged,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
reporters  for  the  press.^^  So  a  solicitor  writing  a  defamatory 
and  privileged  letter  on  behalf  of  his  client  does  not  exceed 
and  forfeit  his  privilege  by  publishing  the  letter  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  to  his  clerks.^*  So  in  Edmondson  v.  Birch 
■&  Co}^  it  was  held  that  a  company  sending  letters  and 
telegrams  on  a  privileged  occasion  to  another  company 
carrying  on  business  abroad  was  not  liable  for  publishing 
those  letters  and  telegrams  to  its  own  servants  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business.  "  The  person  exercising  the  privilege," 
says  Collins,  M.R.,^^  "  is  entitled  to  take  all  reasonable 
means  of  so  doing,  and  those  reasonable  means  may  include 
the  introduction  of  third  persons  where  that  is  reasonable 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  ;  and,  if  so,  it  will 
not  destroy  the  privilege."  So  Fletcher  Moulton,  L.J., 
says  :  ^'^  "  If  a  business  communication  is  privileged  as  being 
made  on  a  privileged  occasion,  the  privilege  covers  all  inci- 
dents of  the  transmission  and  treatment  of  that  communi- 
cation which  are  in  accordance  with  the  reasonable  and 
usual  course  of  business."  ^^ 

8.  The    chief    instances    of    qualified    privilege    are    the 
following  : — 

[l  (a)  Statements  made  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  ; 
|j(6)  Statements  made  in  the  protection  of  an  interest ; 

12  Lawless  v.  Anglo-Egyptian  Cotton  Co.  (1869)  L.R.  4  Q.B.  202, 

"  Piltard  v.  Oliver  (1891)  1  Q.B.  474. 

"  Boxsius  V.  Goblet  Freres  (1894)  1  Q.B.  842. 

3  5  (1907)  1  K.B.  371.  "  Ibid.  p.  380.  "  Ibid.  p.  382. 

1*  Since  Boxsius  v.  Goblet  Freres  (1894)  1  Q.B.  842  and  Edmondson 
V.  Birch  <fc  Go.  (1907)  1  K.B.  371,  tlie  earlier  case  of  Pullman  v.  Hill 
(1891)  1  Q.B.  524  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  decision 
that  on  the  particular  facts  of  tlio  case  th(!  comniunication  to  tho 
defendants'  clerks  was  not  necessary  or  in  tlie  ordinary  course  of 
business. 
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I    (c)  Fair  comment  on  matters  of  public  interest ; 
/  [d)  Reports  of  parliamentary,  judicial,  and  certain   other 
n  public  proceedings. 


§  142.  Statements  in  Performance  of  Duty 

1.  A  statement  is  conditionally  privileged  if  it  is  madejn  Duty  to 
the^  performance  of  any  legal  or  moral  duty  imposed^ipon  the  "tatrnTent 
person  making  jt.^ 

The  hard  rule  of  absolute  liability  for  error  is  a])plicable 
only  to  those  persons  who,  without  any  just  call  or  occasion, 
venture  to  attack  the  reputation  of  others.  But  where  a 
defamatory  statement  is  made  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty, 
there  is  no  liability  in  the  absence  of  malice.  The  duty  need 
not  be,  and  indeed  seldom  is,  one  enforceable  at  law  ;  it  is 
sufficient  that  by  the  moral  standard  of  right  conduct  pre- 
valent in  the  community  the  defendant  lay  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  say  what  he  did.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  under  such  an  obligation.  "  The  question  is, 
what  is  the  defendant's  duty,  not  what  he  thinks  to  be  his 
duty."-  It  is  for  the  Judge,  and  not  for  the  jury,  to  decide 
whether  on  the  facts  as  proved  such  a  duty  existed.^ 

2.  An  important  kind  of  duty  which  will  give  privilege  to  Answering 
a  defamatory  statement  is  the  duty  of  answering  inquiries  "i'l""'if«. 
made  by  some  person  having  a  lawful  interest  in  the  matter. 

Thus,  an  employer  may  answer  questions  as  to  the  character 
of  a  former  servant  made  by  any  person  proposing  to  engage 
that  servant.'*  So  one  trader  may  answer  the  inquiries  of 
another  as  to  the  solvency  of  a  third  with  whom  the  second 
proposes  to  do  business.^  So  an  accusation  of  crime  is 
privileged  if  made  in  reply  to  questions  made  by  the  police 
with  a  view  of  detecting  an  offender.^ 

3.  A  communication  which  is  voluntccicd,  withmit    any  Volunteered 
inquny  on  the  part  of  any  one  possessing  a  lawful   interest^^*'*'^*'"''"^^- 

1  Tougoud  V.  Sjnjring  (1834)  1  CM.  &  R.  LSI  ;  Stuart  v.  Bell  (1891) 
2  Q.B.  341. 

^  Whitely  v.  Adams  (1863)  15  C.B.  (N.S.)  p.  412.  See  also  Stvart 
V.  Bell  (1891)  2  Q.B.  341.        '  Stuart  v.  Bell  (1891)  2  Q.B.  p.  350. 

*  Jackson  v.  Hopperton  (1864)  16  C.B.  (N.S.)  829. 

6  Rohshaw  v.  Smith  (1878)  38  L.T.  (N.S.)  423.  Cf.  Macirttosh  v.  Dun 
(1908)  A.C.  390.  6  Kine  v.  Sewdl  (1838)  3  M.  &  W.  297. 
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is  imprivilet^ed,  unless  therejs  some  such  confidential  or  other 
relation  between  the  parties  as  creates  a  duty  to  speak  without 
being  asked.  Thus,  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  will 
justify  the' servant  in  telling  his  master  facts  which  concern  his 
interest  in  relation  to  the  matters  intrusted  to  the  servant.' 
For  the  same  reason  a  father  or  other  near  relative  may  warn 
a  lady  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  whom  she  proposes  to 
marry. ^  So  a  host  owes  a  duty  to  his  guest  which  will  justify 
him  in  warning  his  guest  against  a  servant  suspected  of  dis- 
honesty.^ So  the  members  of  borough  councils  and  other 
public  bodies  are  privileged  in  respect  of  communications  made 
to  one  another  in  the  honest  fulfilment  of  their  functions.^" 
So  a  solicitor  owes  a  duty  to  his  client  which  confers  upon  the 
solicitor  the  same  privilege,  if  any,  that  is  possessed  by  his 
client  in  the  matter.^^  On  the  other  hand,  in  Macintosh  v. 
Dun^-  it  has  been  held  by  the  Privy  Council  that  a  trade- 
protection  company,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  on  behalf 
of  its  clients  inquiries  into  the  financial  position  of  persons 
with  whom  those  clients  propose  to  deal,  possesses  no  privi- 
lege, and  carries  on  such  a  business  at  its  own  peril.  It  is  true 
that  in  such  a  case  the  information  complained  of  as  defama- 
tory is  supplied  at  the  request  of  persons  having  a  lawful 
interest  in  the  matter,  but  this  request  is  itself  solicited  as  a 
matter  of  business  by  the  defendant,  and  therefore  imposes 
on  the  defendant  no  such  duty  as  is  required  in  order  to  give 
rise  to  privilege. 

§  143.  Statements   in  the  Protection   of   an 
Interest 

Interest  in          1.  Even  when  there  is  no  duty  to  make  the  statement,  it 

8tateiii"nt.       '^^  nevertheless  piivilcgcd  il'  it  is  made  in   the  protection jof 

some  lawful  intere_^st  of  the  person  making  it  :  for  example^ 

if    it    is    rnade  ^n,  the    defeiice^  of"  his    own  property   oj: 

reputatiom 

'  Lawless  v.  Anglo-Egyptian  Cotton  Co.   (ISfiO)  L.R.  4  Q.B.  262  ; 
Cnoke  V.  Wildes  (1855)  5  E.  &  B.  328. 
«  Tudd  V.  Hawkins  (1837)  8  C.  &  P.  88. 
«  Stuart  V.  JMl  (1891)  2  Q.B.  341. 
>"  Andrews  v.  Nott  Bower  (I8!)5)  1  Q.B.  888. 
>>  Baker  v.  Carrick  (1894)  1  Q.B.  838.  »«  (I'JOS)  A.C.  390. 
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Thus,  a  master  has  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  honesty  of  his  Private 
servants  to  be  privileged  in  warning  them  against  the  char-  interest, 
acter  of  their  associates.'^  So  a  tenant  may  make  a  complaint 
to  his  landlord  of  the  conduct  of  persons  engaged  by  the  latter 
to  effect  repairs  to  the  premises.^  Conversely,  a  landlord  may 
complain  to  his  tenant  of  the  conduct  of  the  latter's  lodgers 
as  having  a  tendency  to  bring  the  house  into  disrepute. ^  So 
joint  owners  of  property,  or  partners  in  the  same  business,  or 
shareholders  in  the  same  company  may  make  privileged  com- 
munications to  each  other  in  defence  and  furtherance  of  their 
common  interests.^ 

2.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  even  when  the  interest  of  ruhlic 
the  defendant  is  merely  the  general  interest  which  he  possesses  "^*'*''^"^"'^^- 
in  common  with  all  others  in  the  honest  and  efficient  exer- 
cise by  public  officials  of  the  duties  intrusted  to  them.     Thus, 

any  member  of  the  public  may  make  charges  of  misconduct 
against  any  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  the  toniinunication  will 
be  privileged ;  ^  but  the  charge  must  be  made  to  the  proper 
persons — that  is  to  say,  to  those  who  have  the  control  of  the 
official  whose  conduct  is  impugned.  A  communication  to  the 
wrong  person,  and  a  fortiori  a  publication  of  the  complaint 
to  the  world  at  large  in  a  newspaper  or  otherwise,  is  an 
excess  of  privilege,  and  the  privilege  will  be  thereby  for- 
feited.^ 

3.  This    privilege    of    making   complaints    against    public  This  juiviloge 
officials  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  privilege  of  making  fi^^n/'fii'.J't  ^f 
fair  comments  on  matters  of  public  interest,  which  will  be  faircummcnt. 
discussed  in  the  succeeding  section.     The  former  privilege 

deals  with  false  and  defamatory  statements  of  fact,  not  with 
defamatory  comment  on  proved  or  admitted  facts.  A 
comment  may  be  published  to  all  the  world  ;  a  specific  charge 
of  niiscoiuluit  must  be  published  only  to  the  porsuns  in 
authority  over  the  oitVndtM'. 

1  SomtroiUe  v.  Hawkins  (1851)  10  C.B.  583;  Uiuit  v.  Gt.  N.  lily. 
Co.  (1891)  2  Q.B.  189. 

-  Toogood  V.  Spyring  (1834)  1  CM.  &  R.  181. 

3  See  Knight  v.  Gibhs  (1834)  1  A.  &  E.  43. 

'  Lawless  v.  Anglo-Egyptian  Cotton  Co.  (1869)  L.R.  4  Q.B.  202  ; 
Quartz  Hill  Gold  Mining  Co.  v.  Beall  (1882)  20  Ch.D.  501. 

5  Harrison  v.  Bush  (1855)  5  E.  &  B.  344. 

«  Piircell  V.  Sowler  (1878)  2  C.P.D.  215. 
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§  144.  Fair  Comment 

Fair  1.  A  statement  is  privileged  if  it  is  a  fair  comment  on  a 

matter  which  is  of  public  interest  or  is  submitted  to  public 
criticism.^ 
I>i«tin-  2.  Comment  or  criticism  must  be  carefully  distinguished 

statements"^  from  a  jta,tement  of  fact.     The  former  is  privilegeT'^  it 
of  fact.  relates  to  a  matter  which  is  of  public  interest ;    the  latter  is 

unprivileged  and  actionable,  even  though  the  facts  so  stated 
would,  if  true,  have  possessed  the  greatest  public  interest 
and  important .  "  The  distinction,"  says  the  Privy  Council 
in  Davis  v.  Shef stone,-  "  cannot  be  too  clearly  borne  in 
mind  between  comment  or  criticism  and  allegations  of  fact, 
such  as  that  disgraceful  acts  have  been  committed  or  dis- 
creditable language  used.  It  is  one  thing  to  comment  upon 
or  criticise  even  with  severity  the  acknoAvledged  or  proved 
acts  of  a  public  man,  and  quite  another  to  assert  that  he 
has  been  guilty  of  particular  acts  of  misconduct."  So  also 
in  the  Irish  case  of  Lejroy  v.  Burnside^  it  is  said  :  "  That 
a  fair  and  bona  fide  comment  on  a  matter  of  public  interest 
is  an  excuse  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  defamatory  publica- 
tion is  admitted.  The  very  statement,  however,  of  this  rule 
assumes  the  matter  of  fact  commented  upon  to  be  somehow 
or  other  ascertained.  It  does  not  mean  that  a  man  may 
invent  facts,  and  comment  on  the  facts  so  invented,  in  what 
would  be  a  fair  and  bona  fide  manner  on  the  supposition 
that  the  facts  were  true."  "  Comment  in  order  to  be  fair 
must  be  based  upon  facts,  and  if  a  defendant  cannot  show 
that  his  comments  Contain  no  misstatements  of  fact  he  cannot 
prove  a  defence  of  fair  comment."  * 

^  Hemvood  v.  Hnrrison  (1872)  L.R.  7  C.P.  606  ;  Thomas  v.  Bradbury 
Agnew  db  Co.  (1900)  2  K.B.  627. 

-  (1S86)  11  A.C.  p.  190.  3  (1S79)  4  L.R.  Ir.  p.  565. 

«  Digby  v.  Financial  News  (1907)  1  K.B.  502,  per  Collins,  M.R.,  at 
page  507.  So  also  in  Peter  Walker  <£,■  Son  Ltd.  v.  Hodgson  (1909) 
1  K.B.  239,  at  page  256,  it  is  said  by  Kennedy,  L.J.  :  "  Where  the 
words  which  are  alleged  to  be  defamatory  allege,  or  assume  as  true, 
facts  concerning  the  plaintiff  which  the  plaintiff  denies,  and  which  either 
involve  a  slanderous  impuiation  in  themselves  or  upon  which  the  com- 
ment bases  ijnpiitations  or  inferences  injurious  to  the  plaintiiT,  it  is,  I 
i  h  ink,  settled  law  i  hat  the  defence  of  fair  comment  fails,  unless  the  com- 
jiientis  fiiillifiil  in  ri'i/ard  I0  its  allegation  or  assumptioii  of  such  facts.'" 
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Comment  or  criticism  is  essentially  a  statement  of  opinion 
as  to  the  estimate  to  be  formed  of  a  man's  character  or  actions. 
Being  therefore  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  so  incapable  of 
definite  proof,  he  who  expresses  it  is  not  called  upon  by  the  law 
to  justify  it  as  being  true,  but  is  privileged  to  express  it,  even 
though  others  disagree  with  it,  provided  that  it  is  fair  and 
honest.  Thus,  it  is  comment  to  say  that  a  certain  act  done 
by  the  plaintifE  is  unwise  or  absurd ;  but  it  is  an  unprivi- 
leged statement  of  fact  to  say  that  he  committed  the  act  so 
criticised. 

3.  In  view  of  the  distinction  thus  drawn  between  comment  Form  of 
and  matter  of  fact,  and  in  view  of  the  circumstance  that  P      ^^  ^,''"' 
comment  and  fact  are  so  frequently  combined  in  the  same 
statement,  the  plea  of  fair  comment  is  usually  so  formulated 

as  to  justify  at  the  same  time  the  statements  of  fact  so  included 
in  the  allegations  complained  of.  The  usual  form  of  such 
a  plea  is  that  "  in  so  far  as  the  statements  complained  of  are 
statements  of  fact  they  are  true  in  substance  and  in  fact,  and 
in  so  far  as  they  consist  of  comment  they  are  fair  comment 
on  a  matter  of  public  interest."  This  in  reality  is  a  plea 
of  justification  as  well  as  a  plea  of  fair  comment,  and  is 
sufficient  without  any  separate  plea  of  justification  to  cover  all 
statements  and  inferences  of  fact  which  can  be  proved  to 
be  true,  as  well  as  fair  comment  on  the  facts  so  stated  or 
inferred.^ 

4.  If  a  statement  of  fact  is  itself  privileged,  and  the  subject-  Comment  and 

matter  is  one  which  is  open  to  comment,  the  plea  of  fair  P^yileged 

^  .  statements 

comment  is   not  excluded  by  the  circumstance    that    the  of  fact. 

statement  of  fact  on  which  the  comment  proceeds  is  erroneous. 

For  example,  he  who  comments  on  the  statement  contained  in 

the  judgment  of  a  Court  of  Justice  or  in  a  parliamentary 

paper  may  plead  fair  comment,   although  the   statements 

are  mistaken.® 

^  It  is  true  that  in  Digby  v.  Financial  News,  Limited  (1907)  1  K.B. 
502,  a  plea  in  the  above  form  was  held  to  be  a  plea  of  fair  comment 
exclusively,  and  not  a  plea  of  justification  ;  but  in  that  case  no  de- 
famatory statements  of  fact  were  made  by  the  defendant  and  no 
])lea  of  justification  was  required.  The  facts  commented  on  were 
supplied  by  the  plaintiff  himself  and  not  alleged  by  the  defendant. 
8ee  Peter  Walker  &  Son  Limited  v.  Hodgson  (1909)  1  K.B.  239. 

^  Mangena  v.  Wright  (1909)  2  K.B.  958. 
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Comment 
must 
appear  to 
be  such  on 
its  face. 


What 

matters  may 
be  com- 
.  mented  or 


Matters  of 

public 

interest. 


5.  It  is  essential  to  the  plea  of  fair  comment  that  the 
defamatory  matter  must  appear  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a 
comment  and  not  a  statement  of  fact.  If  the  statement  is 
ambiguous  in  this  respect,  it  must  be  justified.  To  state 
barely  that  the  plaintiff  has  been  guilty  of  negligence  or 
incompetence  in  some  public  office  held  by  him  must  be 
justified  as  a  statement  of  fact,  even  though  intended  as 
a  comment  upon  facts.  To  come  within  a  plea  of  fair  com- 
ment the  facts  on  which  the  comment  is  bas^d  must  be 
stated  or  referred  to,  and  the  inference  of  negligence 
or  incompetence  must  appear  as  an  expression  of  the 
defendant's  opinion  on  those  facts.  "  Any  matter, 
therefore,"  says  Fletcher  Moulton,  L.J.,  in  Hunt  v.  Star 
Neivspaper  Co.,''  "  which  does  not  indicate  with  a  reason- 
able clearness  that  it  purports  to  be  comment  and  not 
statement  of  fact,  cannot  be  protected  by  the  plea  of  fair 
comment." 

6.  The  right  of  privileged  comment  is  limited  to  certain 
matters.  The  right  of  unprivileged  comment  is  universal ; 
there  is  full  liberty  to  criticise  all  men  and  things,  public  and 
private,  provided  that  the  criticism  is  true.  But  it  is  only  in 
a  limited  class  of  cases  that  there  is  any  right  to  express 
one's  own  opinion  honestly  and  fearlessly  regardless  of 
whether  others  can  be  induced  to  agree  with  it  or  not.  The 
cases  in  which  this  right  of  privileged  comment  exists  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes— namely,  (1)  matters  of  public 
interest ;  and  (2)  matters  which,  although  of  no  public 
interest,  have  been  submitted  to  criticism  by  the  persons 
concerned. 

(a)  Matters  oj  puUicJnterest :  for  example,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  affairs  of  Parliament,  the  conduct  of  the 
executive  Government  and  of  public  servants,  the  mode  in 
which  local  authorities  and  other  public  bodies  perform 
their  functions,  the  management  of  public  hospitals  and  other 
public  institutions,  the  conduct  of  public  worship  in 
the  Church  of  England.  It  makes  no  difference  that  the 
public  interest  of  the  matter  in  question  is  limited  to  a 
particular  locality,  instead  of  extending  throughout  the 
realm.  That  which  is  primarily  of  public  interest  to  the 
'  (1908)  2  K.B.  p.  320. 
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citizens  of  Manchester  is  indirectly  of  public  interest  to  all 
England. «  » 

(6)  Matters  submitted  to  public  criticism  bij  the  'persons  con-  Matters 
cerned.    He  who  voluntarily  gives  up  his  right  of  privacy  by  |?"^"i'Y.'^'*^l 
submitting   himself   or   his   deeds   to    public    scrutiny    and  criticism, 
judgment  must  submit  to  the  exercise  of  a  right  of    public 
comment.     This    right,    therefore,    extends    to    books     and 
every  form  of   published  literature,  works  of  art  publicly 
exhibited,    and   public    musical   or   dramatic     performances. 
So  also  with  any  form  of  appeal  to  the  public,  such  as  adver- 
tisements, circulars,  or  public  speeches.^" 

7.  A  man's  moral  character  is  not  a  permissible   subject  of  Comment 

ad\rrsc  (Mjiiuucut,  and  this  is  so  cvx>n  though  the    nci'son  so"°,"  "^'^'1'^' 
-=  ,      ,  .  ,  , .  .   .  .    °  ^  —  character, 

attacked  occu[)ie.s  some  public  position  which  makes  his  char- 
acter a  matter  of  public  interest.  He  who  says  or  suggests 
that  a  person  is  dishonest,  corrupt,  immoral,  untruthful, 
inspired  by  base  and  sordid  motives,  must  justify  his  accusa- 
tion by  proving  it  to  be  true.  It  is  privileged  fair  comment 
to  accuse  a  man  of  folly,  but  not  to  accuse  him  of  vice  ;  of 
want  of  dignity,  but  not  of  want  of  honesty ;  of  incapacity, 
but  not  of  corruption ;  of  bad  taste,  but  not  of  mendacity. 
This  important  limitation  upon  the  right  of  criticism  was 
established  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
in  Campbell  v.  Spottisivoode,^'^  in  which  it  was  held  actionable 

«  Purcell  V.  Sowler  (1877)  2  C.P.D.  p.  218  ;  Cox  v.  Feeney  (1863) 
4  F.  &  F.  p.  20. 

"  The  following  are  examples  of  matters  of  public  interest :  Hen- 
wood  V.  Harrison  {IS72)  L.R.  7  C.P.  606  (report  of  Board  of  Admiralty  on 
the  plans  of  a  naval  architect)  ;  Wasoji  v.  Walter  (1868)  L.R.  4  Q.B. 
73  (petition  to  Parliament  for  removal  of  a  judge)  ;  Davis  v.  Duncan 
(1874)  L.R.  9  C.P.  396  (conduct  of  a  meeting  assembled  to  hear  election 
address)  ;  Hibbins  v.  Lee  (1864)  4  F.  &  F.  243  (conduct  of  magistrates)  ; 
Purcell  v.  Sowler  (1878)  2  C.P.D.  215  (administration  of  the  poor-law)  ; 
Kelli/  v.  Tinllng  (1865)  L.R.  1  Q.B.  699  (conduct  of  public  worship). 
\n  South  Hetton  Coal  Co.  v.  N.  Eastern  News  Association  (1894)  1  Q.B. 
133  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  cottages  provided  by  a  colliery  company  for  its  workmen  was  a 
matter  of  public  interest,  comment  on  which  was  privileged.  See  also 
Joynt  V.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co.  (1904)  2  K.B.  292. 

10  Campbell  v.  Spottiswoode  (1863)  3  B.  &  S.  769  ;  Merivale  v.  Carson 
(1887)  20  Q.B.D.  275  ;  McQuire  v.  Western  Morning  News  (1903) 
2  K.B.  100  ;   Thomas  v.  Bradbury  Agnew  <t-  Co.  (1906)  2  K.B.  627. 

"  (1863)  3  B.  &  S.  769.  See  also  Parmiter  v.  Coupland  (1840)  6 
M.  &  W.  105  ;   Joynt  v.  Cycle  Trade  Publishing  Co.  (1904)  2  K.B.  292. 
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to  suggest,  however  honestly,  that  the  editor  of  a  religious 
magazine,  in  advocating  a  scheme  for  missions  to  the  heathen, 
was  in  reality  an  impostor  inspired  by  motives  of  pecuniary 
gain.  "  I  do  not  assent,"  says  Cockburn,  C.J.,  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury,^2  "  that  .  .  .  because  a  man  is  a  public  man 
you  are  entitled,  not  only  to  point  out  the  want  of  judgment, 
the  want  of  discretion,  the  want  of  wisdom  in  his  conduct, 
but  that  you  may  ascribe  to  him  corrupt,  dishonest,  and 
wicked  motives."  "  A  writer  in  a  public  paper,"  says  the 
same  Judge,^^  "  may  comment  on  the  conduct  of  public  men 
in  the  strongest  terms  ;  but  if  he  imputes  dishonesty,  he  must 
be  prepared  to  justify.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  a  line  must 
be  drawn  between  hostile  criticism  on  a  man's  public  conduct 
and  the  motives  by  which  that  conduct  may  be  supposed  to  be 
influenced  ;  and  that  you  have  no  right  to  impute  to  a  man  in 
his  conduct  as  a  citizen — even  though  it  be  open  to  ridicule  or 
disapprobation — base,  sordid,  dishonest,  and  wicked  motives, 
unless  there  is  so  much  ground  for  the  imputation  that  a 
jury  shall  be  of  opinion,  not  only  that  you  may  have 
honestly  entertained  some  mistaken  belief  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  that  your  belief  is  well  founded  and  not  without 
cause." 

This  distinction  between  comment  which  does  and  comment 
which  does  not  amount  to  a  personal  attack  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  plaintiff  has  been  recognised  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Hunt  v.  The  Star  Newspaper  Co.^^  and  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  Dakhjl  v.  Ldbouchere}^ 

Such  a  personal  attack,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
defamatory  statement  of  fact,  and  not  as  a  mere  comment. 
Accordingly  it  will  not  be  covered  by  a  plea  of  fair  comment, 
unless  it  is  a  correct  inference  from  the  facts  commented  on. 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  defence  (as  in  other  forms  of  defamatory 
comment)  that  the  statement  has  been  honestly,  even  though 
erroneously,  made  as  a  fair  comment  on  a  matter  of  public 
interest ;  but  it  is  a  good  defence  under  a  plea  of  fair  co  mment 
(without  any  separate  plea  of  justification)  that  the  statement 
is  a  correct  inference  warranted  by  the  facts  commented  on. 
"  A   personal   attack,"   says   Lord   Atkinson   in   Dak  hyl  v. 

12  32  L.J.  Q.B.  p.  192.  "  Ihid.  pp.  190,  199. 

»•«  (I90«)  2  K.H.  309.  "^  Ibid.  32.5,  n. 
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Labouchere,^^  "  may  form  part  of  a  fair  comment  upon  given 
facts  truly  stated,  if  it  be  warranted  by  those  facts  ;  in  other 
words,  if  it  be  a  reasonable  inference  from  those  facts. 
Whether  the  personal  attack  in  any  given  case  can  reasonably 
be  inferred  from  the  truly  stated  facts  upon  which  it  purports 
to  be  a  comment  is  a  matter  of  law  for  the  determination 
of  the  Judge  before  whom  the  case  is  tried  ;  but  if  he  should 
rule  that  this  inference  is  capable  of  being  reasonably  drawn, 
it  is  for  the  jury  to  determine  whether  in  that  particular 
case  it  ought  to  be  drawn."  "  Comment,"  says  Fletcher 
Moulton,  L.J.,  in  Hunt  v.  The  Star  Newspaper  Go.,^'^  "  must 
not  convey  imputations  of  an  evil  sort,  except  so  far  as  the 
facts  truly  stated  warrant  the  imputation.  ...  A  libellous 
imputation  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts  unless  the  jury 
hold  that  it  is  a  conclusion  which  ought  to  be  drawn  from 
those  facts.  Any  other  interpretation  would  amount  to 
saying  that  where  facts  were  only  sufficient  to  raise  a  suspicion 
of  a  criminal  or  disgraceful  motive,  a  writer  might  allege 
such  motive  as  a  fact  and  protect  himself  under  the  plea  of 
fair  comment.     No  such  latitude  is  allowed  by  English  law." 

8.  The  comment  must  be  fair,  otherwise  it  will  be  action-  Comment 
able  as  unprivileged.     This  does  not  mean  that  the  comment  '""^'^  ^^'  ^'^'''' 
must  be  true  ;    true  comment  needs  no  privilege  anv  more 

than  any  other  true  statement.  "  The  jury,"  says  Collins, 
M.R.,  in  McQuire  v.  Western  Morning  Neios}^  "  have  no 
right  to  substitute  their  own  opinion  of  the  literary  merits 
of  the  work  for  that  of  the  critic,  or  try  the  fairness  of  the 
criticism  by  any  such  standard.  Fair,  therefore,  in  this 
collocation  certainly  does  not  mean  that  which  the  ordinary 
man,  '  the  man  on  the  Clapham  omnibus,'  as  Lord  Bowen 
phrased  it,  the  juryman  common  or  special,  would  think  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  work ;  and  it  is  oi  the  highest 
importance  to  the  community  that  the  critic  should  be  saved 
from  any  such  possibility." 

9.  Fair  comment  means  comment  honestly  believed  to  be 
true,  and  not  inspired  by  any  malicious  motive. ^^     Unfairness 

i«  (1908)  2  K.B.  p.  329.  "  Ihid.  p.  320. 

'8  (1903)  2  K.B.  p.  109. 

19  Thomas  v.  Bradbury  Agnew  S  Co.  (1906)  2  K.B.  627  ;    McQuire 
V.  Western  Morning  News  (1903)  2  K.B.  100. 
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means  the  presence  of  malice.  The  absence  of  any 
genuine  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  comment  is  conclusive 
proof  of  malice,  for  no  man  can  have  a  proper  motive  for 
making  defamatory  statements  which  he  does  not  believe 
to  be  justified.  Even  a  comment  genuinely  believed  to  be 
true,  however,  will  be  actionable  as  unfair  if  it  is  inspired 
by  any  improper  and  malicious  motive. 

This  being  the  meaning  of  unfairness,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  defence  of  fair  comment  is  simply  a  particular  instance  of 
qualified  privilege.  Every  man  has  a  qualified  privilege  to 
comment  on  matters  of  public  interest  or  submitted  to  public 
criticism,  and  this  defence  may  be  rebutted  in  the  usual  way 
by  proof  that  the  privilege  has  been  maliciously  abused.^" 

10.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  comment  is_also  to  be  classed 
as  unfair,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  dishonesty  or  malice, 
if  the  critic  fails  to  show  a  certain  degree  of  moderation, 
judgment,  and  competence.!^  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  certain 
measure  of  violence  or  perverseness  on  the  part  of  a  critic 
which  will  itself  condemn  his  criticism  as  unfair  and  action- 
able. Notwithstanding  the  dicta  to  this  effect,  it  is  sub- 
mitted  that  this  is  not  so!  The  distinction  thus  suggested 
is  merely  one  of  degree,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reduce  to  definiteness.  To  apply  any  such  test  would  mean 
that  any  jury  would  be  at  liberty  to  find  a  comment  unfair 
simply  because  they  did  not  agree  with  it  and  thought  it 
unduly  severe.  It  is  submitted  that  the  violence,  exaggera- 
tion, or  perverseness  of  a  critic  has  not  in  itself  any  operation 
in  making  his  criticism  unfan,  but  is  merely  evidence  that 
the  criticism  is  not  honest  or  that  it  is  inspired  by  malice. 

11.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  comment  is  unfair  if  it  is 
irrelevant — i.e.  if  it  includes  defamatory  references  to  matters 
which  are  not  in  law  a  proper  subject  of  criticism  {e.g.  literary 
criticism  which  attacks  the  moral  character  of  the  author 
instead  of  his  competence).     In  such  a  case,  however,  the 

-"  The  true  nature  and  meaning  of  the  defence  of  fair  comment  was 
long  obseurcid  by  certain  nnfortxniate  dicta  in  the  case  of  Merivale  v. 
Carson  (1887)  20  Q.B.D.  275,  but  tlie  law  has  been  once  more  put  on  a 
sound  and  intelligible  basis  by  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
the  two  eases  cited  in  the  iireccding  note.  See  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Y. 
HadelifTe  in  2.3  L.Q.R.  1)7. 

-'    Was-im  V.  Walhr  (I8()S)  L.K.  4  Q.V>.  p.  !tO. 
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ground  of  liability  is  not  strictly  that  the  comment  is  unfair, 
and  the  critic's  privilege  abused  and  forfeited  ;  but  that  no 
privilege  to  comment  on  such  a  matter  has  ever  existed. 
So  also  it  is  sometimes  said  that  a  comment  is  unfair  if  it  is 
not  pure  comment,  but  is  mixed  with  inaccurate  and  de- 
famatory statements  of  fact.  Here  also  the  logical  view  is 
not  that  the  privilege  has  been  abused  and  forfeited,  but  that 
it  does  not  exist.  Unfairness  in  the  proper  sense  is  always 
a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  ;  but  whether  a  comment  is 
relevant  {i.e.  whether  it  is  directed  to  matters  capable  of 
being  the  subject  of  public  comment)  is  a  question  of  law  for 
the  Judge.  So  also  the  distinction  between  comment  and 
statements  of  fact  is  a  question  of  law  for  the  Judge,  not  of 
fact  for  the  jury,  and  therefore  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  question  of  fairness,  which  is  solely  for  the  jury. 

12.  The  burden  of  proving  that  a  comment  is  unfair  is  on  Burden 
the  plaintiff  who  complains  of  it.     Here,  as  in  other  cases  of  "  '^'^'"  ' 
qualified  privilege,  it  is  for  the  plaintiff  to  rebut  the  defence  of 
privilege  by  proving  that  it  was  abused  and  forfeited.-^ 

13.  Whether  the  comment  is  fair  is  a  question  of  fact  for  Fairness  a 
the  jury.      But  it  is  for  the  Judge  to  decide  in  the  first  place  ^h^f'lyry  °^ 
(1)  whether  the  subject  is  one  which  is  in  law  open  to  comment, 

and  (2)  whether  there  is  any  reasonable  evidence  to  go  to  the 
jury  that  the  comment  is  unfair.-^  There  are,  therefore,  two 
distinct  checks  on  the  action  of  a  jury  in  the  case  of  fair  com- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  thev  are  not  at  liberf.y  to  find  for  the 
plaintiff  on  the  ground  that  in  their  opinion  the  matter  was 
not  a  fit  one  tor  public  comment ;  that  is  a  question  of  lawjor 
the  Judge,  ^n  the  second  place,  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  find 
for  the  plaintif!  on  the  ground  that  the  comment  is  unfair, 
unless  the  Judgels  first  satisfied  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence,  extrinsic  or  intrinsic,  of  unfairness  on  wliich  such 
a  verdict  could  be  found. 


§   145.    Privileged  Reports 

1.  Fair  and  accurate  reports,  whether  in  a  newspaper  or  Jxulicial 
elsewhere,  of  the  public  propppHings  of  any  nn^irt  of  Justice  ^^^"'  ""■ 
are    conditionally    privileged   by   the    common    law.      The 

"  McQuire  v.   Western  Murninj  News  (1903)  2  K.B.  100.     "  j^^ 
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privilege  extends  to  all  Courts,  whether  superior  or  inferior, 
and  whether  Courts  of  record  or  not.  It  makes  no  difter- 
ence  whether  the  proceedings  are  preliminary  or  final,  or 
whether  they  are  taken  ex  "parte  or  otherwise.  The  privilege 
is  not  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the  matter  was  one  over 
which  the  Court  had  no  jurisdiction.^  It  seems,  however, 
that  if  the  Court  has  prohibited  the  publication  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, no  privilege  attaches  to  a  publication  in  violation 
of  that  prohibition. 2 

As  has  been  already  indicated,^  a  newspayer  report  of 
judicial  proceedings  is  the  subject  of  a  statutory  privilege, 
probably  absolute,  if  it  fulfils  the  requirements  of  section  3 
of  the  Law  of  Libel  Amendment  Act,  1888.  These  conditions 
are  (a)  that  the  report  is  fair  and  accurate,  (b)  that  it  is 
contemporaneous  with  the  proceedings,  (c)  that  the  pro^ 
ceedings  are  public,  and  (d)  that  the  matter  published  is  not 
of  an  obscene  or  blasphemous  nature.  If  any  of  these 
conditions  are  absent,  the  report  is  subject  to  the  common- 
law  rule  of  qualified  privilege  only. 

2.  Fair  and  accurate  reports  of  parliamentary  debates  are 
conditionally  privileged  by  the  common  law."* 

3.  At  common  law  the  reports,  whether  in  a  newspaper  or 
elsewhere,  of  the  proceedings  of  public  meetings  possess  no 
privilege.^  It  is  now  provided,  however,  by  section  4  oFtlie 
Law  of  Libel  Amendment  Act,  1888,^  that  fnir  n.nrl  accurate 
reports  in  a  newspaper  of  the  proceedings  of  any  public 
meeting,  or  of  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  meetings  referred  to 
in  that  section,  shall  be  conditionally  privileged,  provided 
that  the  matter  puljlislied  is  of  public  concern  and  the  publica- 
tion of  it  is  for  the  public  benefit.^ 

1  See,  on  the  whole  matter,  Usill  v.  Hales  (1878)  3  C.P.D.  319  ; 
Kimher  v.  Press  Association  (1893)  1  Q.B.  65  ;  Macdougall  v.  Knight 
( 1 889)  14  A.C.  1 94.  Cf .  Allbutt  v.  General  Council  of  Medical  Education 
(1889)  23  Q.B.D.  400.  ^  gpc  Qdgers  on  Libel,  p.  314,  5th  ed. 

■^  Swpra,  s.  140  (5).  *  Wason  v.  Walter  (1868)  L.R.  4  Q.B.  73. 

••  Purcell  V.  Sowler  (1877)  2  C.P.D.  215. 

*  51  &  62  Vict.  c.  64,  s.  4  :  "A  fair  and  accurate  report  published 
in  any  newspaper  of  the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting,  or  (except 
where  neither  the  public  nor  any  newspaper  reporter  is  admitted)  of 
any  mcetingof  a  vestry,  town  council,  school  board,  board  of  guardians, 
board  or  local  authority  formed  or  constituted  under  the  provisions 
of  any  Ael   of  Piirliainent,  or  of  any  eonimitlee  appointed  l)y  any  of 
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4.  The  publication,  whether  in  a  newspaper  or  elsewhere,  Publicaiion 
of  correct  copies  of  or  extracts  from  any  judicial  or  ofhcial  *^[  conteiits 
records  which  are  by  statute  open  to  public  inspection  is  records, 
the  subject  of  conditional  privilege  at  common  law.'     Thus  a 
trade-protection  journal  is  entitled  to  publish  extracts  from 
the  public  registers  of  bills  of  sale,  County  Court  judgments, 
or   appointments    of    receivers   under    the    Companies    Act, 
and  is  not  responsible,  in  the  absence  of  malice,  for  any 
error  in  the  register  or  for  any  defamatory  suggestion  that 
may  be  contained  in  the  matter  so  extracted. 

§  146.  Slander  and  Special  Damage 

1 .  Libel  is  in  all  cases  actionable  fer  se  ;   ])ut  slander  is  not  Slander  not 
actionable  without  proof  of  special  damage,  save  in  certain  '^,°fi°"f^  !^,..,,,f 
exceptional  cases.  of  dama-re. 

the  above-mentioned  bodies,  or  of  any  meeting  of  any  commissioners 
authorised  to  act  by  Letters  Patent,  Act  of  Parliament,  warrant  under 
the  Royal  Sign  Manual,  or  other  lawful  warrant  or  authority,  select 
committees  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  Justices  of  the  Peace 
in  Quarter  Sessions  assembled  for  administrative  or  deliberative 
purposes,  and  the  publication  at  the  request  of  any  Government 
office  or  department,  officer  of  State,  commissioner  of  police,  or  chief 
constable,  of  any  notice  or  report  issued  by  them  for  the  information 
of  the  public,  shall  be  privileged,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  such 
report  or  publication  was  published  or  made  maliciously  :  Provided 
that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorise  the  publication  of  any 
blasphemous  or  indecent  matter  :  Provided  also  that  the  protection 
intended  to  be  afforded  by  this  section  shall  not  be  available  as  a 
defence  in  any  proceedings  if  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  defendant 
has  been  requested  to  insert  in  the  newspaper  in  which  the  report  or 
other  publication  complained  of  appeared  a  reasonable  letter  or 
statement  by  way  of  contradiction  or  explanation  of  such  report  or 
other  publication,  and  has  refused  or  neglected  to  insert  the  same  : 
iiovided  fiu-ther  that  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be 
deemed  or  construed  to  limit  or  abridge  any  privilege  now  by  law 
existing,  or  to  protect  the  publication  of  any  matter  not  of  public 
concern  and  the  publication  of  which  is  not  for  the  public  benelit. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  '  public  meeting  '  shall  mean  any 
meeting  bona  fide  and  lawfully  held  for  a  lawful  pm-pose,  and  for  the 
furtherance  or  discussion  of  any  matter  of  public  concern,  whether 
the  admission  thereto  be  general  or  restricted." 

7  Fleming  v.  Newton  (1848)  1  H.L.C.  363  ;  Searles  v.  Scarlett  (1892) 
2  Q.B.  56  ;  Jones  v.  Financial  Times  (1909)  25  T.L.R.  677  ;  Reis  v. 
Perry  (1895)  64  L.J.  Q.B.  566.  Williayns  v.  Smith  (1888)  22  Q.B.D. 
134  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
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2.  The  special  damage  required  in  actions  for  slander  must 
be- the  loss  of  some  definite  material  advantay:e  ;  it  must  not 
consist  merely  in  the  loss  of  reputation  itself.^  A  loss  of  the 
voluntary  hospitality  of  friends  is  sufiicient,  however,^  and  so 
also  m  all  probability  is  a  resulting  separation  between 
hu sT) a ncTand  wife.^ 

3.  The  special  damage  must  not  be  too  remote.  Thus,  in 
S'peake  v.  Hughes'^  the  plaintiff,  a  barman,  was  dismissed  by 
his  employer  because  of  a  statement  by  the  defendant  that  the 
plaintiff  had  removed  from  premises  occupied  by  him  without 
having  paid  his  rent ;  and  it  was  held  that  no  action  lay,  for 
the  special  damage  proved  was  too  remote.  So  in  Allsof  v. 
Allsop^  illness  resulting  from  the  mental  trouble  produced  by 
slander  was  held  too  remote.^ 

4.  In  particular  special  damage  is  too  remote  if  it  is  due 
not  to  the  original  slander,  hut  to  a  repetition  of  it  by  other 
personsj  Therefore  it  is  in  ordinary  cases  insufficient  for  the 
plaintiff  to  prove  that  since  the  publication  of  the  slander  his 
business  has  fallen  away  ;  because  such  a  result  must  have 
been  due  not  to  the  original  slander,  but  to  the  subsequent 
propagation  of  it  by  means  of  repetition.^  But  it  is  otherwise 
if  the  original  slander  is  published  to  so  many  persons  that 
the  diminution  of  the  plaintiff's  business  may  be  reasonably 
attributed  to  it  rather  than  to  subsequent  repetition.^ 

5.  There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  damage  caused 
by  the  repetition  of  a  slander  is  too  remote — (1)  when  the 
original  statement  is  made  to  a  person  who  is  under  a  legal  or 
moral  duty  to  repeat  it ;  ^°  (2)  when  repetition  is  authorised 
or  intended  by  the  defendant,  for  jt  is  a  general  rule  that  no 
result  which  is  intended  can  he  too  remote. 

~~^  It  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  when  special 


1  Roberts  v.  Eoberts  (1864)  5  B.  &  S.  384. 

2  Davies  v.  Solomon  (1871)  L.R.  7  Q.B.   112  ;    Moore  v.  Meagher 
;  18(17)  1  Taunt.  39. 

•'  Li/nch  V.  Knight  (1861)  9  H.L.C.  .^)77. 
*  (1904)  1  K.B.  138.  ^  (1860)  5  H.  &  N.  ^^•^■l. 

«  Sec  also  Lynch  v.  Knight  (18()1)  9  H.L.C.  .577. 
'    Ward  V.  Weeks  (1830)  7  Bing.  211. 
«  Dixon  V.  Smith  (1860)  5  H.  &  N.  450. 
»  See  Ratdiffe  v.  Evans  (1892)  2  Q.B.  .')24. 
•"   /)rn;,  V.   ilnvdlni  (I8<i7)  Ki  L.T.  (N.S.)  263. 
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damage  is  proved,  damages  can  be  recovered  not  merely  for 
it,  but  for  t£e  injury  to  the  plaintiff's  reputation  generally — 
that  is  to  say,  compensation  is  not  limited  to  the  amount  of 
actual  loss  proved,  but  proof  of  some  actual  loss  is  an  essential 
foundation  for  a  claim  of  general  damages  for  slander"? 


§  147.  Slander  Actionable  per  se 

1 .  In  the  folloAving  cases  slander  is  actionable  ver  se  with-  Casi-s  of 

out  proof  of  special  damaoe  : —  slander 

—  I  f — I -. ^ -   °        ,  ,    •      -fv    1  -1         actionable 

(a)  An   imputation  that   the    planitm   has   committed   a  per  se. 
criminal  oj 


(b)  An  imputation  that  the  plaintiff  suffers  from  an  existing 
contagious  venereal  disease  iJ- 


(c)  An  imputation  of  unchastity  against  a  woman  ; 

(d)  An  imputation  against  the  plaintiff  in  the  way  of  his 

business  or  office. 

2.  An  imputation  of  a  criminal  offence  to  be  actionable  Accusation 
per  se  must  amount  to  a  direct  charge,  and  must  not  be  a  ^  cume. 
mere    suggestion    or    statement    of    suspicion.-     The    crime 
charged  need  not  be  indictable  ;  but  it  must  not  be  an  offence 
punishable  by  fine  merely.^ 

3.  At  common  law  a  verbal  imputation  of  unchastity  is  Accusation 
not  actionable  per  se,  but  it  is  now  provided  by  the  Slander  of  o^  unchastity. 
Women  Act,  1891,  that  "words  spoken  and  published  ... 

which  impute  unchastity  or  adultery  to  any  woman  or  girl  shall 
not  require  special  damage  to  render  them  actionable." 

4.  Any  defamatory  imputation  upon  a  man  in  the  way  of  Imputations 
his  profession,  business,  or  office  is  actionable  per  se  :    for  trade  or'^*  °^ 
example,  a  charge  of  insolvency  against  a  trader,*  of  incom-  office, 
petence  against  a  surgeon,  of  ignorance  against  a  lawyer.     A 
defamatory  charge,  however,  against  a  man  in  respect  of  a 
business  in  which  he  is  no  longer  engaged,  or  in  respect  of 

an  office  which  he  no  longer  holds,  is  not  actionable  per  se.^ 

"  See  Dixon  v.  Stnith  (1860)  5  H.  &  N.  p.  453. 
1  Bloodworth  v.  Gray  (1864)  7  M.  &  Gr.  334. 
-  summons  v.  Mitchell  (1880)  6  A.C.  156. 

3  Webb  V.  Beavan  (1883)  11  Q.B.D.  609  ;   Hellwig  v.  Mitchell  (1910) 
1  K.B.  609.  «  Brown  v.  Smith  (1853)  13  C.B.  596. 

5  Hopwood  V.  Thorn  (1849)  8  C.B.  293. 
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When  the  plaintifi's  office  is  not  one  of  profit,  but  one  of 
honour  only,  such  as  that  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  words 
spoken  of  him  in  that  regard,  and  imputing  unfitness  or  in- 
competency, are  not  actionable  per  se,  unless,  if  true,  they 
would  be  a  ground  of  deprivation.® 

A  charge  is  not  actionable  'per  se  merely  because  it  tends 
to  injure  the  plaintiff  in  the  way  of  his  business  or  office  ;  it 
must  amount  to  a  charge  against  him  in  relation  to  his 
business  or  office.  Thus,  it  is  not  actionable  per  se  to  impute 
dishonesty  to  a  solicitor,  unless  he  is  alleged  to  be  dishonest 
towards  his  clients.'  Nor  is  it  actionable  per  se  to  impute 
adultery  to  a  physician,  unless  the  charge  involves  a  breach 
of  his  professional  duty  towards  his  patients.^  This  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  unsatisfactory ;  for  if  the  natural  and 
probable  result  of  a  slander  is  to  injure  the  plaintiff  in  his 
business,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  maintained  that 
the  slander  does  not  refer  to  him  in  the  way  of  his  business. 
The  only  reason  why  it  injures  a  solicitor  in  his  business  to 
say  that  he  has  defrauded  some  one  who  was  not  his  client 
is  because  it  will  probably  be  inferred  from  this  that  he  will 
defraud  his  clients  also. 

*  Alexander  v.  Jenkins  (1892)  1  Q.B.  797.  Aliter  if  the  words  impute 
dishonesty.     Booth  v.  Arnold  (1895)  1  Q.B.  571. 

^  Doyley  v.  Roberts  (1837)  3  Bing.  N.C.  835  ;  Dauncey  v.  Holloway 
(1901)2  K.B.  441. 

8  Ayre  v.  Craven  (1834)  2  A.  &  E.  2. 


CHAPTER  XV 

DECEIT  AND  INJURIOUS  FALSEHOOD 

Wrongs  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  are  of  two  kinds,  Two  kinds 
essentially  distinct — (a)  the  wrong  of  deceiving  the  plaintiff  "^  f^'^ud. 
so  that  he  causes  harm  to  himself  by  his  own  mistaken  act, 
(6)  the  wrong  of  deceiving  other  persons  so  that  they  by  their 
mistaken  acts  cause  harm  to  the  plaintiff.  The  first  of  these 
injuries  may  be  called,  in  a  narrow  and  specific  sense  of  the 
term,  the  wrong  of  Deceit ;  the  second  has  no  recognised 
distinctive  title,  and  in  default  of  a  better  designation  it  will 
here  be  called  the  wrong  of  Injurious  Falsehood.  We  proceed 
to  consider  these  in  the  order  mentioned. 


§  148.  Deceit 

1.  The  wrong  nf  deceit  consists  in  the  act  of  making  a  Deceit 
wilfully  fals<"  statement  with  intent  that  the  plaiii^iFshaTnct  ^efiiud. 
ill  n']iaii((>  on  it,  and  with  the  result  that  he  does  so  act  and 
sull'ers  harm  in  consequence.^ 

2.  The  false  statement  may  be  made  either  by  words  or  by  Deceit  by 
conduct.     Any  conduct  designed  to  deceive  another  by  leadmi  ^^'ords  or 

.      .  .....  conduct. 

him  to  believe  that  a  certain  fact  exists  is  equivalent  m  law,  as 
in  morals,  to  a  statement  in  words  that  that  fact  does  exist. 
Thus,  it  is  a  fraud  to  obtain  goods  on  credit  in  Oxford  by 
wearing  without  right  an  undergraduate's  cap  and  gown,^ 
or  to  take  measures  for  concealing  the  defects  of  an  article 
sold.3 

3.  In  order  to  found  an  action  for  deceit  the  defendant 

1  Pasley  v.  Freeman  (1789)  .3  T.R.  51  ;    Smith  v.  Chadurkk  (1882) 
20  Ch.D.  '27,  9  A.C.  187  ;  Derry  v.  Peek  (18S9)  14  A.C.  337. 
"  Rex  V.  Barnard  (1837)  7  C.  &  P.  784. 
3  Horsfall  v.  Thomas  (1862)  1  H.  &  C.  p.  99. 
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must  have  made  a  positive  false  statement ;  a  mere  passive 
non-disclosure  of  the  truth,  however  deceptive  in  fact,  does 
not  amount  to  deceit  in  law.  "  No  mere  silence  will  ground 
the  action  of  deceit."  *  This  rule,  however,  is  subject  to  the 
following  qualifications  : — 

{a)  The  non-disclosure  of  a  part  of  the  truth  may  make  the 
statement  of  the  residue  positively  false^  It  is  permissible 
to  tell  the  whole  truth,  or  to  tell  none  of  it,  but  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  tell  merely  part  of  it  without  falling  into  positive 
falsehood.  "  Half  the  truth,"  says  Lord  Chelmsford,'^  "  will 
sometimes  amount  to  a  real  falsehood."  "  Every  word,"  says 
James,  L.J.,^  "  may  be  true,  but  if  you  leave  out  something 
which  qualifies  it  you  may  make  a  false  statement  :  for 
instance,  if  pretending  to  set  out  the  report  of  a  surveyor  you 
set  out  two  passages  in  his  report,  and  leave  out  a  third 
passage  which  qualifies  them,  that  is  an  actual  misstate- 
ment." 

(6)  Active  concealment  of  a  fact  is  equivalent  to  a  positive 
statement  that  the  fact  does  not  exist.  By  active  conceal- 
ment is  meant  any  act  done  with  intent  to  prevent  a  fact 
from  being  discovered  :  for  example,  to  cover  over  the 
defects  of  an  article  sold,  with  intent  that  they  shall  not  be 
discovered  by  the  buyer,  has  the  same  effect  in  law  as  a 
statement  in  words  that  those  defects  do  not  exist.'' 

(c)  Possibly  if  the  defendant  makes  a  statement  which  he 
believes  to  be  true,  and  he  'afterwards  discovers  that  it  is  false, 
before  it  has  been  acted  on  by  the  plaintif?,  or  if  he  makes  a 
statement  which  is  true  when  made  but  becomes  false  to  his 
knowledge  before  it  has  been  acted  on,  it  is  his  duty  to  disclose 
the  truth,  and  a  failure  to  do  so  will  be  accounted  an  action- 
able fraud.  This,  indeed,  has  never  been  decided,  but  it 
seems  in  conformity  with  principle.^ 

«  Arkwright  v.  Newbold  (1881)  17  Ch.D.  p.  318. 

5  Peek  V.  Gurnei/  (1873)  L.R.  6  H.L.  p.  392. 

«  Arkwright  v.  Newbold  (1881)  17  Ch.D.  p.  318. 

'  Horsfall  v.  Thomas  (18(52)  1  H.  &  C.  90  (cannon  sold  with  Haw 
concoalcd  by  pluf^ging)  ;  Srhncider  v.  Heath  (1813)  3  Camp.  5()G 
(ship  witli  rotten  timbers  taken  from  slipway,  and  put  into  water  to 
conceal  defects  from  purchaser).  ^ 

*  It  is  maintained  in  a  dictum  of  Lord  Blackburn  in  Brownlie  v. 
CamphpJl  (1880)  5  A.C.  at  p.  950.     Tn   Arkwright  v.  Newbold  (1881) 
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(d)  In  certain  cases  there  is  a  statutory  duty  of  disclosure, 
the  breach  of  which  is  an  actionable  fraud. ^ 

4.  To  found  an  action  for  the  tort  of  deceit  the  misrepre-  statement 
sentation  must  be  a  false  statement  of  fact,  and  not  a  mere  '""«*  be 
broken  promise.  It  the  words  ot  the  defendant  amount  to  a 
mere  promise,  they  cannot  be  the  basis  of  an  action  of  tort, 
and  impose  no  liability  upon  him  unless  they  conform  to  all 
the  requirements  of  a  valid  contract.  There  is  no  such  thin"' 
known  to  the  law  as  a  promise  which  is  not  "ood  enough  for  a, 
cbntractTbut  the  breach  of  which  is  actionable  as  a  tort.^" 

In  the  proposition  that  an  action  of  deceit  will  lie  only  for 
a  statement  of  fact,  the  term  fact  is  used  to  include  every- 
thing except  a  promise.  Thus,  a  statement  of  opinion,  if 
wilfully  false,  is  actionable  as  a  tort.^^  Similarly  there  seems 
no  real  reason  to  doubt  that  an  action  will  lie  for  a  fraudulent 
misrepresentation  of  law.^"^  So  also  an  action  of  tort  will 
lie  for  a  false  representation  of  intention.  An  unfulfilled 
promise  to  do  a  thing  is  actionable  as  a  contract  or  not  at  all ; 
a  false  statement  of  intention  to  do  a  thino;  may  be  actionable 
as  a  tort.  Thus,  in  Edgingfon  v.  Fitzmaurice,^^  the  directors 
of  a  company  were  held  liable  for  fraud  in  borrowing  money 
on  behalf  of  the  company  on  a  false  statement  of  the  purpose 
to  which  the  loan  was  to  be  applied.  "  The  state  of  a  man's 
mind,"  says  Bowen,  L.J.,^*  "  is  as  much  a  fact  as  the  state 
of  his  digestion."  ^^ 

5.  The  Rule  in  Derry  v.  Peek,    y^  false  statement  is  not  Statement 
actionable  as  a  tort  unless  it  is  wilfully  false.    Mere  negligence  ""j'j  *j]y  f.^j^^. 

17  Ch.D.  301  the  question  is  considered  and  left  open  by  Cotton  and 
James,  L.JJ.,  pp.  325,  329. 

"  For  example,  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908,  s.  81. 

i«  Jorden  v.  Money  (1854)  5  H.L.C.  185. 

^^  Anderson  v.  Pacific  Insurance  Co.  (1872)  L.R.  7  C.P.  p.  69. 

^^  See  West  London  Commercial  Bank  v.  Kitson  (1884)  13  Q.B.D. 
360  ;  Eaglesfield  v.  Marquis  of  Londonderry  (1877)  4  Ch.D.  093  ; 
Derry  v.  Peek  (1889)  14  A.C.  337  ;  Beattie  v.  Lord  Ehury  (1872)  7  Ch. 
777.  1'  (1885)  29  Ch.D.  459.  "  Ibid.  p.  483. 

^^  It  is  not  an  actionable  fraud,  however,  for  a  seller  or  buyer  to 
obtain  an  advantageous  bargain  by  falsely  stating  that  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  take  less  or  give  more  for  the  property  than  a  certain  sum. 
In  such  a  case  the  plaintiff  can  show  no  legal  damage  ;  he  has  lost 
a  better  bargain,  indeed,  but  he  has  lost  nothing  to  which  he  had  any 
legal  right.      Vernon  v.  Keys  (1810)  12  East  632. 
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in  the  making  of  false  statements  is  not  actionable  either  as 
deceit  or  as  any  other  kind  of  tort.  This  is  the  anomalous 
rule  established  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  leading  case  of 
Deny  v.  Peeh}^  Although  in  almost  all  other  forms  of  human 
action  a  man  is  bound  to  take  reasonable  care  not  to  do  harm 
to  others,  this  duty  does  not  extend  to  the  making  of  state- 
ments on  which  other  persons  are  intended  to  act. 

Deny  v.  Feek  ^^  was  a  case  in  which  the  promoters  of  a 
company  issued  a  prospectus  containing  a  negligent  misrepre- 
sentation as  to  the  powers  of  the  company,  and  in  reliance 
on  this  statement  the  plaintifi  took  shares  in  the  company. 
The  promoters  were  held  not  liable  in  damages,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  proof  that  the  error  was  fraudulent.  So  in 
Le  Lievre  v.  Gould  ^"^  an  architect  was  held  not  liable  for 
negligence  in  giving  to  a  builder  erroneous  certificates  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  work,  in  reliance  on  which  the  plaintiff 
advanced  certain  moneys  to  the  builder,  which  were  lost.^^ 
Test  of  wilful  6.  When,  then,  is  a  statement  wilfully  false  within  the 
^^  °°  '  meaning  of  the  rule  in  Deny  v.  Peek  ?  The  test  is  the 
existence  of  a  genuine  belief  in.ihe  truth  of  the  statement. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  liability  that  the  defendant  should 
have  known  it  to  be  false  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  he  did  not  genuinely 
and  honestly  believe  it  to  be  true.  Every  statement  is 
explicitly  or  implicitly  a  statement  as  to  the  belief  of  the 
speaker,  and  if  that  belief  does  not  exist  the  statement  is 
knowingly  and  wilfully  false.  "  An  untrue  statement,"  says 
Lord  Bramwell,^'  "  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  which  the  man 
who  makes  it  has  no  belief  is  fraudulent ;  for  in  making  it 
he  affirms  he  believes  it,  which  is  false."  "  To  prevent  a  false 
statement  being  fraudulent,"  says  Lord  Herschell,^"  "  there 
must,  I  think,  always  be  an  honest  belief  in  its  truth." 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  sufficient  for  liability  that  the 
statement  should  be  made  recklessly.  The  term  recklessly, 
however,  must  here  be  taken  to  be  used  in  a  loose  sense  to 
indicate  the  absence  of  any  genuine  belief — the  presence  of 
conscious  ignorance  of  the  truth  of  the  matter.     Reckless- 

i«  (1889)  14  A.C.  337.  ''  (1893)  1  Q.B.  491. 

18  Soc  also  Low  v.  Bouverie  (1891)  3  Ch.  82  ;  Angus  v.  Clifford  (1891) 
2  Ch.  449.  ^ "  Smith  v.  Chadwick  (1884)  9  A.C.  p.  203. 

20  Derru  v.  Peek  (1889)  14  A.C.  p.  374. 
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ness,  in  the  proper  selise  of  gross  negligence,  is  no  ground  of 
liability.     No  negligence,  however  gross,  amounts  to  fraud. 

Although  an  absence  of  reasonable  grounds  for  believing 
a  statement  to  be  true  is  not  in  itself  a  ground  of  liability,  it  is 
important  evidence  that  no  such  belief  really  exists,  and  there- 
fore that  the  defendant  is  guilty  not  of  negligence,  but  of 
fraud.  "  The  ground  upon  which  an  alleged  belief  w^as 
founded  is  a  most  important  test  of  its  reality."  -^ 

If  a  statement  is  ambiguous,  it  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  Ambiguity. 
which  the  defendant  himself  meant  it — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  intended  that  it  should  be  understood  by  the 
plaintiff.  It  is  immaterial  that  some  other  sense  is  more 
natural,  and  that  the  plaintiff  understood  the  statement  in 
that  sense  and  was  deceived  by  it ;  for  in  such  a  case  the 
defendant  is  guilty  of  negligence  only,  and  not  of  fraud.-- 

7.  The  rule  in  DerrT^  v.  Peek  is  subject  to  the  following  Exceptions  to 
exceptions  :—  r"^«  >"  l^^'^y 

(a)  When   there   is   a   contractual   relation   between   the  Contraciual 
]3laintiff  and  defendant  which  involves  a  contractual_dut2;  to_*^"*y- 
use  cure  in  the  making  of  statements,  the  rule  in  Perry  v. 
Peek  is  excluded.-^    Xperson  may  take  on  himself  by  contract 
a  duty  which  the  common  law  does  not  impose  upon  him. 
An  architect  who  misinforms  his  client  as  to  the  nature  of  the  • 

foundations  required  for  a  building,  or  a  physician  who  gives 
erroneous  advice  to  a  patient,  cannot  defend  himself,  in  an 
action  for  breach  of  contract,  on  the  ground  that  the  mis- 
representation was  not  a  fraudulent  one. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  even  when  there  is  a 
contractual  duty  of  careful  statement,  the  rule  in  Perry  v. 
PeeTc  is  excluded  only  m  favour  of  the  person  with  whom 
t^e  contractismade.  and  not  in  favour  of  third  persons  who 
are  injured  by  negligent  statements  made  in  breaeli  of  it. 
Thus,  in  Pickson  v.  Renter's  Telegraph  Co.^*  the  deli  iid.iiit 

"  Derry  v.  Peek  (1889)  14  A.C.  p.  375,  per  Lord  Herschell. 

"  Angus  v.  Clifford  (1891)  2  Ch.  at  p.  472,  per  Bowen,  L.J.  ;  Smith 
V.  Chadwick  (1884)  9  A.C.  at  p.  201,  per  Lord  Blackburn.  There  are, 
indeed,  several  dicta  to  the  contrary,  bi;t  they  are  prior  to  Derry  v.  Peek 
and  must  now  be  treated  as  xmsound.  See,  for  example,  the  dictum 
of  Cotton,  L.J.,  in  Arkwright  v.  Newbold  (1881)  17  Ch.D.  at  p.  322. 

"  See.  for  example,  De  la  Bere  v.  Pearson  Ltd.  (1908)  1  K.B.  280. 

="  (1877)  3C.P.D,  1. 
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company  negligently  addressed  and  delivered  to  the  plaintiffs 
a  telegram  intended  for  another  person,  directing  a  shipment 
of  barley  from  Valparaiso  to  England.  The  plaintiffs, 
believing  that  the  message  was  meant  for  them,  acted  in 
pursuance  of  it  and  suffered  serious  loss.  Yet  it  was  held 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  they  had  no  cause  of  action. 
The  misrepresentation  was,  indeed,  the  breach  of  a  con- 
tractual duty  of  care,  but  the  contract  was  made  only  with 
the  sender  of  the  telegram,  and  as  between  the  recipient  and 
the  telegraph  company  it  was  res  inter  alios  acta. 

(6)  Every  person  who  purports  to  act  as  the  agent  of  another 
is  deemed  in  law  to  have  entered  into  an  implied  contract  of 
warranty  of  authority  with  any  person  who  contracts  or  other- 
wise deals  with  him  in  reliance  on  his  authority.  If,  there- 
fore, the  agent  misrepresents  the  existence  or  extent  of  his 
authorityThe  is"^IiaBleln"damages  for  any  loss  therebysufiered 
by  those  who  have  dealt  with  him  :  the  rulp!  in  Perry  v.  Peek^ 
being  excluded  by  the  existence  of  a  contract  implied  in  law." ^ 

•(c)  The  rule  as  to  estoppel  by  representation  is  not  affected 
by  Derry  v.  Peek,  and  may  in  certain  cases  so  operate  as  to 
impose  liability  in  damages  for  a  false  statement  which  is  not 
fraudulent.  A  company,  for  example,  which  registers  a  forged 
transfer  of  shares  is  liable  by  way  of  estoppel  to  a  purchaser 
who  buys  the  shares  in  reliance  on  the  share-certificate  so 
isssued  ;  for  the  company  is  estopped  from  denying  the 
truth  of  that  certificate,  and  therefore  the  title  of  the 
plaintiff.-^ 

[d]  The  rule  in  Derry  v.  Peek  does  not  apply  to  caaes— in 
which  physical  harm  to  person  or  pioperty  is  rmisprl  by 
dangerous  chattels  or  premises  negligently  represented  tobe 
safe.  Liability  may  or  may  not  exist  in  these  cases,  bu.t  the 
question  is  governed  by  different  considerations  from  those 
which  relate  to  false  representations  in  general.  We  have 
already  considered  the  matter  under  the  head  of  liability  for 
dangerous  property.-' 

"  Collen  V.  Wright  (1857)  8  E.  &  B.  647  ;  Starkey  v.  Bank  of  England 
(1903)  A.C.  114. 

^^  In  re  Bahia  &  San  Francisco  Ely.  Co.  (18C8)  L.R.  3  Q.B.  584. 

"  Supra,  Ch.  X^I. ;  George  v.  Skivington  (1869)  L.R.  5  Ex.  1,  for 
example,  may  or  may  not  he  good  law,  but  it  is  not  overruled  by 
Derry  v.  Pcpk.     8po  s,  125  (8)  above. 
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(e)  By  section  84  of  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  yVct,  J  'J(J8,  JJircctors' 
the  rule  in  Derry  v.  Peek  lias  been  excluded  in  the  case  of  ne^i-  umlor  the 
gent^false  statements  contained  in  a  prospectus  issued  by  t^  Companits 
promoters  or  directors  of  a  company.     The  elaborate  provi- 
sions of  this  enactment  peii;ain  rather  to  the  law  of  companies 
than  to  that  of  torts,  and  need  not  be  here  considered. 

(/)  In  certain  cases  a  duty  of  aiving  correct  information  Statutory 
is  imposed  by  statute,  and  in  such  cases  the  rule  in  Derry  v.  ""^>'- 
Pech  has  no  applicatioii.  Thus  in  Dmvson  &  Co.  v.  Biwjley 
Urban  District  Comicil^^^  the  defendant  Council  was  held 
liable  in  damages  for  incorrectly  marking  the  situation  of 
a  fire-plug,  damage  thereby  resulting  to  the  plaintiff  through 
the  inability  of  the  fire-brigade  to  find  the  fire-plug  in 
time  to  extinguish  with  promptitude  a  fire  on  the  plaintiff's 
premises. 

8.  A  false  statement  is  not  actionable,  whatever  damage  Intent  that 
may  resultTrom  acting  m_relm.nc^on  it,  unlessjtjwas  made  gija^i'be'^* 
with  intent  that  the  plaintiff  ^hould  act  in  reliance  on  it  in  the  acted  on. 
manner  in  ^^■TlTch  Tie  dTd  act.  He  who  teIlsTies~is  not  respon- 
sible to  the  whole  world  for  the  consequences  of  them.  The 
only  person  entitled  to  rely  on  a  statement  and  to  act  accord- 
ingly is  he  who  is  intended  to  rely  on  it  and  to  act  upon  it  by 
the  person  making  it.  All  others  accept  it  at  their  own  risk, 
and  if  they  come  to  harm,  must  blame  their  own  credulity  only. 
Thus,  in  Peek  v.  Gurney  '^^  it  was  held  that  a  person  who  in 
reliance  on  a  fraudulent  prospectus  issued  by  promoters  bought 
shares  in  the  market  and  so  suffered  loss  had  no  cause  of  action 
against  the  promoters  :  for  the  purpose  of  a  prospectus  is  to 
induce  persons  to  apply  to  the  company  for  shares,  not  to  induce 
them  to  buy  in  the  market  shares  already  issued.  The  plaintiff, 
therefore,  had  acted  in  a  manner  not  intended,  and  had  relied 
on  the  false  statement  for  a  purpose  that  was  foreign  to  it.^°  ^^ 

28  (191 1)  2  K.B.  149.     See  p.  157,  per  Farwell,  L.J. 

"-9  (1873)  L.R.  6  H.L.  377. 

^^  A  fraudulent  prospectus,  however,  may  be  intended  to  be  acted 
on  by  way  of  the  purchase  of  shares  in  the  market  ;  it  may,  for  example, 
be  a  device  to  raise  the  price  of  the  shares.  In  such  a  case  anj^member 
of  the  public  buying  shares  in  the  market  in  reliance  on  it  will  have 
a  good  cause  of  action.     Andrews  v.  Mockford  (1896)  1  Q.B.  372. 

31  See  also  Barry  v.  Croshey  (1861)  2  J.  &  H.  1  ;  Edgington  v.  Fitz- 
maurice.  (1885)  29  Ch.D.  pp.  478,  482. 
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Apparent 
intent. 


Reliance  on 
statement. 


It  is  not  necessary  that  the  false  statement  should  be  made 
with  intent  that  any  specific  individual  should  be  deceived 
and  act  in  reliance  on  it.  A  representation  may  be  made  to 
the  public  at  large  with  intent  that  any  member  of  the  public 
may  act  on  it,  and  in  this  case  liability  will  be  incurred  towards 
any  person  so  acting.^^ 

Nor  need  there  be  any  intention  to  cause  loss  to  the  jjlain- 
tifE ;  the  only  necessary  intent  is  that  the  plaintif?  shall  be 
deceived  and  shall  act  in  a  certain  way  ;  and  if,  as  the  natural 
and  probable  result  of  so  acting,  any  damage  is  suffered  by 
him,  the  defendant  is  responsible  for  it,  whether  he  meant  that 
damage  to  ensue  or  not.  "It  is  wholly  immaterial,"  says 
Bowen,  L.J.,^^  "  with  what  object  the  lie  is  told  .  .  .  but 
it  is  material  that  the  defendant  should  intend  that  it  should 
be  relied  on  by  the  person  to  whom  he  makes  it." 

9.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  natural  and_ 
probable  consequence  of  the  false  statement  that  the  plaintiff 
will  rely  and  act  on  it,  if  this  was  not  the  intention  of  the  dc; 
fendant.  It  would  seem  on  principle,  however,  that  it  is  enough 
if  _tlio  defendant's  apparent  intention  was  that  the  plaintiff 
should  act  on  his  statement,  wliatever  his  real  and  concealed 
intention  may  have  been.  If  the  defendant  makes  a  wilfully 
false  statement  which  the  plaintiff  naturally  and  reasonably 
believes  to  be  made  to  him  with  intent  that  he  shall  act  in  reli- 
ance on  it  in  a  certain  manner,  and  he  does  so  act,  it  w^ould 
seem  right  that  the  defendant  should  be  estopped  from  alleging 
that  his  apparent  was  not  his  real  intention.  Thus,  in  Richard- 
son V.  Silvester  ^^  the  defendant  falsely,  and  to  serve  some  pur- 
pose of  his  own  the  nature  of  which  does  not  appear  from  the 
report,  advertised  another  person's  farm  as  to  let,  and  was  held 
liable  to  the  plaintiff  who  had  acted  in  reliance  on  the  adver- 
tisement and  incurred  expense  in  inspecting  the  premises. 

10.  No  action  will  lie  for  a  false  statement  unless  the  plain- 
tiff did  in  fact  rely  and  act  upon  it,  even  if  he  acted,in  the  way 
intended  by  the  defendant  and  suffered  harm  in  consequence.'^^ 
A  mere  attempt  to  deceive  is  not  actionable.  Thus,  in  Horsfall 


3*  Andrews  v.  Mockford  (1896)  1  Q.B.  372. 

3'  Ed/injtun  v.  Fitzmaurice  (1885)  29  Ch.D.  p.  482. 

"  (1873)  L.R.  9  Q.B.  .34. 

="»  Macleii)  V.  Tail  (1900)  A.C.  24  ;  Nash  v.  Calthorpe  (1905)  2  Ch.  237. 
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V.  Thomas  ^®  the  defendant  sold  a  cannon  to  the  plaintiff,  having 
first  concealed  a  flaw  in  it  by  inserting  a  plug.  The  purchaser, 
however,  bought  the  cannon  without  making  any  examination 
of  it,  and  it  was  held  in  consequence  that  the  contract  had  not 
been  obtained  by  fraud.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  that  the  false 
statement  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the  plaintiff 
to  act  as  he  did.  "  If,"  says  Fry,  L.J.,^'  "  the  false  statement 
of  fact  actually  influenced  the  plaintiff,  the  defendants  are 
liable,  even  though  the  plaintiff  may  have  been  also  influenced 
by  other  motives."  Nevertheless,  if  the  plaintiff,  although  he 
relied  on  the  statement,  would  have  acted  as  he  did,  even  had 
the  statement  not  been  made,  he  will  have  no  cause  of  action.^^ 

11.  If  the  statement  is  actually  relied  on,  it  is  no  defence  Negligent 
that  the  plaintiff  was  negligent  or  foolish  in  doing  so,  or  that  reliance. 
he  had  a  full  opportunity  of  discovering  the  truth  for  himself. 
Every  man  has  in  law  a  right  to  believe  and  act  on  all  lies  told 

him  by  others  with  intent  to  deceive  him.^^ 

12.  Representations  as  to  Credit.     There  is  one  kind ^j^ false  Represen- 
statenicnt  \\'hirh,  1)y  reason  of  an  anomalous  rule  of  statute  law,  ^^  credit.^ 
is  no  groimd  of  act  ion  unless  made  in  writing— narnelj^,  a  reprc:. 
sentation  as  to  the  credit  of  a  third  person.    This  exception 

IS  established  by  Lord  Tenterden's  Act,*"  by  which  it  is  pro-  Lord 
vided  that  "  no  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any  J^^^^^'^^"  ^ 
person  upon  or  by  reason  of  any  representation  or  assurance 
made  or  given  concerning  or  relating  to  the  character,  conduct, 
credit,  ability,  trade,  or  dealings  of  any  other  person,  to  the 
intent  or  purpose  that  such  other  person  may  obtain  credit, 
money,  or  goods  upon  [stc],*^  unless  such  representation  or 
assurance  be  made  in  writing  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged 
therewith." 

The  purpose  of  this  enactment  was  to  prevent  the  evasion 
of  the  fourth  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (which  requires 
a  guarantee  to  be  in  writing)  by  suing  on  a  verbal  guarantee 
in  an  action  of  tort  instead  of  contract,  and  alleging  that  the 
defendant  had  made  a  false  and  fraudulent  representation  as 

««  (1862)  1  H.  &  C.  90. 

»'  Edgington  v.  Fitzmaurice  (1885)  29  Ch.D.  at  p.  485. 
38  Macleay  v.  Tail  (1906)  A.C.  24. 

"  Redgrave  v.  Hurd  (1881)  20  Ch.D.  1.         "  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14,  s.  6. 
*i  This  is  evidently  a  clerical  error  in  the  Act.     See  LydeY.  Barnard, 
1  M,  &  W.  p.  115. 
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to  the  credit  or  financial  ability  of  the  debtor.  A  writing, 
therefore,  has  been  made  essential  for  the  tort  as  well  as  for  the 
contract.*^ 

The  signature  of  an  agent  is  not  sufficient,  for  the  Act  requires 
the  personal  signature  of  the  defendant  himself.'*^  This  is  so 
even  when  the  defendant  is  a  body  corporate — although  in 
such  a  case  no  signature  except  that  of  an  agent  is  possible. 
Thus,  an  incorporated  bank  is  not  responsible  for  a  fraudulent 
representation  as  to  credit  made  by  a  manager  of  one  of  its 
branches."  ^^ 

§  149.  Injurious  Falsehood 

lajurious  1.  We  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  form 

distinguished  ^^  actionable  misrepresentation — namely,  that  which  we  have 
from  deceit,  termed  Injurious  Falsehood.^  The  wrong  of  deceit  consists, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  false  statements  made  to  the  plaintiff 
himself  w^hereby  he  is  induced  to  act  to  his  own  loss.  The 
wrong  of  injurious  falsehood,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in 
false  statements  made  to  other  persons  concerning  the  plaintiff 
whereby  he  suffers  loss  through  the  action  of  those  others. 
The  one  consists  in  misrepresentations  made  to  the  plaintiff,  the 
other  in  misrepresentations  made  concerning  him. 
Injurious  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  it  is  an  actionable 

I  fi     1  wron^  maliciously  to  make  a  false  statement  respecting  any_ 

person  with  the  result  that  other  persons  deceived  thereby 
are  induced  to  act  in  a  manner  which  causes  loss  to  him. 
Distin-  2.  This  wrong  of  injurious  falsehood  is  to  be  distinguished 

defamftSiT  ^^*  ^^3"  ^^°^  *^*^  wrong  of  deceit,  but  also  from  that  of  defa- 
mation, to  which  it  is  analogous,  but  from  which  it  is  distinct. 
Both  in  defamation  and  in  injurious  falsehood  the  defendant  is 
liable  because  he  has  made  a  false  and  hurtful  statement 
respecting  the  plaintiff  ;  but  in  one  case  the  statement  is  an 
attack  upon  his  reputation,  and  in  the  other  it  is  not.  A 
statement  which  injures  the  plaintiff  in  his  reputation  is 

^2  Lyde  V.  Barnard  (1836)  I  M.  &  W.  p.  114. 

"  Swift  V.  Jewsbury  (1874)  L.R.  9  Q.B.  301. 

"  Hirst  V.  West  Riding  Union  Banking  Co.  (1901)  2  K.B.  560. 

**  As  to  what  amounts  to  a  representation  as  to  credit  withm  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  see  Lyde  v,  Barnard  (1836)  1  M.  &  W.  101,  and 
Bislwp  V.  Balkis  Consolidated  Co.  (1890)  25  Q.B.D,  512. 
'  Supra,  p.  447, 
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governed  by  tlie_very  stringent  rules  of  libel  and  slander,  but_ 
a  statement  which  injures  him  only  by  misleading  other 
^rsons  Into  action  that  is  detrimental  to  him  falls  within  the 
more  lenient  ruleof  liabilitv  which  we  are  now  considering.^ 

3.  The  following  cases  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  form  of  lUustriitionB. 
injury.  In  Ratcliffe  v.  Evans  ^  the  defendant  was  held  liable 
in  damages  for  having  falsely  and  maliciously  published  in  a 
newspaper  a  statement  that  the  plaintiff  had  ceased  to  carry 
on  business,  in  consequence  of  which  statement  the  plaintiff's 
trade  fell  of?.  Bowen,  L.J.,  says  :  *  "  That  an  action  will  lie 
for  written  or  oral  falsehoods  not  actionable  fer  se  nor  even 
defamatory,  where  they  are  maliciously  published,  where  they 
are  calculated  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  to  produce  and 
where  they  do  produce  actual  damage,  is  established  law." 
So  in  Riding  v.  Smith  ^  an  action  was  held  to  lie  against  a 
person  who  caused  loss  of  custom  to  the  plaintil?  by  falsely 
slandering  the  character  of  his  wiie,  who  assisted  him  in  his 
business.  In  the  old  case  of  Shepherd  v.  Bateman  ^  damages 
were  recovered  by  a  woman  who  had  lost  her  marriage  by 
reason  of  a  false  statement  by  the  defendant  that  she  was 
already  married  to  another.  So  in  Casey  v.  Arnott '  an  action 
was  brought  for  the  false  statement  that  the  plaintiff's  ship  was 
unseaworthy,  in  consequence  of  which  statement  the  crew 
refused  to  go  to  sea  in  her. 

4.  An  important  variety  of  this  species  of  injury  is  that  Slander 
known  as  slander  of  title — namely,  a  false  and  malicious  denial  ^^  *^*^^'^- 
of  the  plaintifi's  title  to  property  :  as,  for  instance,  when  a  sale 
by  auction  is  defeated  or  prejudiced  by  an  adverse  claim  made 
to  the  property  by  the  defendant,  or  when  the  plaintifi's  trade 
is  affected  by  a  false  charge  that  the  goods  offered  by  him  for 
sale  are  an  infringement  of  a  patent  or  copyright.^ 

2  Malacluj  v.  Soper  (1836)  3  Bing.  N.C.  371  ;  Ratcliffe  v.  Evans 
(1892)  2  Q.B.  524  ;    White  v.  Mellin  (1895)  A.C.  154. 

3  (1892)  2  Q.B.  524.  *  Ibid.  p.  527. 

6  (1876)  1  Ex.D.  91.  «  (1661)  1  Sid.  79. 

■>  (1876)  2  C.P.D.  24. 

8  Smith  V.  Spooner  (1810)  3  Taunt.  246  ;  Malachy  v.  Soper  (1836) 
3  Bing.  N.C,  371  ;  Pitt  v.  Donovan  (1813)  1  M.  &  S.  639  ;  Green  v. 
Button  (1835)  2  CM.  &R.  707  ;  Stewart  v.  Young  (187  )  L.R.  5  C.P. 
122  ;  Halseij  v.  Brotherhood  (1882)  19  Ch.D.  386  ;  Wren  v.  Weild  (1869) 
L.R.  4  Q.B.  730  ;  Pater  v.  Baker  (1847)  3  C.B.  S31. 
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Conditions 
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5.  Another  example  of  the  wrong  of  injurious  falsehood  is 
a  false  and  malicious  depreciation  of  the  quality  of  the  merchan- 
dise manufactured  and  sold  by  the  plaintiff.^  No  action,  how- 
ever, will  lie  for  any  statement,  however  false  or  malicious, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  statement  by  one  trader  that  his 
goods  are  better  than  those  of  a  rival.  This  is  a  special  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  liability  for  injurious  falsehood — an 
exception  established  to  prevent  traders  from  using  litigation 
as  a  means  of  advertisement.^"  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with 
a  specific  allegation  of  some  defect  in  the  plaintiff's  goods,  even 
though  made  by  a  rival  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  sale 
of  his  own.^^ 

6.  The  most  important  example  of  the  wrong  of  injurious 
falsehood  is  the  use  of  fradulent  or  misleading  trade  names, 
marks,  or  descriptions  whereby  the  defendant  induces  the 
public  to  believe  that  his  merchandise  or  business  is  really 
that  of  the  plaintiff,  a  rival  trader.  This  particular  form  of 
injurious  falsehood,  however,  is  so  far  governed  by  special 
rules  of  its  own  that  it  is  advisable  to  treat  it  separately,  and 
it  will  be  considered  in  the  next  succeeding  section. 


^    7.  In  order  to  mamtam  an  action  tor  slander  of  title  or 
other  injurious  falsehood  it  is  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to 


L 


prove  (1)  that  the  statement  was  untrue,  (2)  that  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  actual  damage,^^  and  (3)  that  it  was  published 
maliciously.  ["I  am  of  opinion,"  says  Lord  Davey  in  Royal 


Baking  Powder  Co.  v.  Wright,  Crossley,  &  Co.,^^  "  that  this  is 
not  an  action  for  libel  or  defamation  of  character.  I  think  it 
can  only  be  maintained  as  an  action  for  what  is  called  slander 
of  title — i.e.  an  action  on  the  case  for  maliciously  damaging  | 
the  plaintiffs  in  their  trade  by  denying  their  title  to  the  use  of 
a  certain  label,  and  threatening  to  sue  their  customers.    To 


*  White  V.  Mellin  (1895)  A.C.  154  ;  Linotype  Co.  v.  British  Empire 
Type-setting  Co.  (1899)  81  L.T.  331  ;  Alcott  v.  Millar's  Karri  Forests 
Ltd.  (1905)  91  L.T.  722. 

10  White  V.  Ilellin  (1895)  A.C.  154;  Hubhuck  dk  Sons  v.  Wilkinson 
(1899)  1  Q.B.  86  ;  Evans  v.  Harlow  (1844)  5  Q.B.  624  ;  Young  v. 
Macrae  (1862)  3  B.  &  S.  264. 

"  Alcott  V.  Millar's  Karri  Forests  Ltd.  (1905)  91  L.T.  722. 

^*  White  V,  Mellin  (1895)  A.C.  154  ;  Barrett  v.  Associated  News- 
paper.'^ Limited  (1907)  23  T.L.R.  666. 

'3  (1901)  18  rat,  Cas.  Rep.  at  p,  99, 
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suj)p()it  such  an  action  it  is  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  prove 
(i)  that  the  statements  complained  of  were  untrue  ;  (2)  that 
they  were  made  maliciously — i.e.  without  just  cause  or  excuse  ; 
(3)  that  the  plaintiffs  had  suffered  special  damage  thereby." 

It  is  not  very  clear,  however,  what  is  meant  by  the  term  Malioe. 
malice  in  this  connection.  Lord  Davey  in  the  passage  already 
cited  defines  it  as  meaning  the  absence  of  just  cause  or  excuse, 
but  there  is  no  authority  as  to  what  amounts  to  just  cause  or 
excuse.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  statement  is  wilfully  false 
it  must  be  malicious,  whatever  meaning  we  attach  to  that 
ambiguous  term  ;  but  the  question  remains  unsettled  how  far, 
if  at  all,  a  person  is  liable  for  doing  harm  by  means  of  a  state- 
ment which  he  honestly  believes  to  be  true.  Does  his  liability 
then  depend  on  the  motive  with  which  the  statement  is  made, 
or  on  the  existence  of  some  sufficient  occasion  of  duty  or 
interest  for  the  making  of  it,  or  on  the  existence  of  reasonable 
and  probable  cause  for  believing  it  to  be  true  ?  The  earlier 
cases  show  a  tendency  to  import  into  the  law  of  injurious 
falsehood  the  same  distinction  between  privileged  and  unprivi- 
leged occasions  as  exists  in  the  law  of  defamation.^*  ^^ 


§  150.  Deceptive  Trade  Names,  Marks,  and 
Descriptions 

1 .  To  sell  merchandise  or  carry  on  business  under~such  aT/Iho  wrong  of 


name,  mark,  description,  or  otherwise  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
mislead  tEe  public  into  believing  that  the  merchandise  or 
'business  is  that  of  another  person  is  a  wrong  actionable  atjthe^ 
suit  of  that  other  person.  JThis  form  of  injury  is  commonly, 
though  awkwardly,  termed  that  of  joassing  off  one's  goods  or 
business  as  the  goods  or  business  of  another.  It  is,  as  we  have 
said,  merely  a  specialised  variety  of  the  wrong  of  injurious 
falsehood.  The  law  on  this  matter  is  designed  to  protect 
traders  against  that  form  of  unfair  competition  which  consists 
in  acquiring  for  oneself,  by  means  of  false  and  misleading 

1*  See  the  cases  cited,  supra,  s.  149  (4),  n.  8. 

15  Under  the  Patents  and  Designs  Act,  1907,  section  36,  it  is  a  tort 
to  cause  loss  to  any  one  by  making  threats  of  legal  proceedings  in 
respect  of  alleged  infringements  of  patent  rights,  unless  the  allegations 
of  infringement  are  true  or  the  proceedings  so  threatened  are  com- 
menced and  prosecuted  with  due  diligence. 


lassing  oif. 


this  wrong. 
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devices,  the  benefit  of  the  reputation  already  achieved  by  rival 
traders. 
Species  of  2,  The  wrong  of  passing  off  assumes  many  forms,  of  which 

the  following  are  the  most  important  : — 

(a)  A  direct  statement  that  the  merchandise  or  business  of 
the  defendant  is  that  of  the  plaintiff.  Thus,  it  is  an  actionable 
wrong  to  seek  to  sell  a  publication  by  falsely  putting  the  name 
of  a  well-known  author  on  the  title-page.^ 

(b)  Trading  under  a  name  so  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
plaintiff  as  to  be  mistaken  for  it  by  the  public.  Thus,  in  Hendriks 
V.  Montague  ^  the  Universal  Life  Assurance  Society  obtained 
an  injunction  preventing  a  company  subsequently  incorporated 
from  carrying  on  business  under  the  name  of  the  Universe  Life 
Assurance  Association.^ 

(c)  Selling  goods  under  a  trade  name  already  appropriated 
for  goods  of  that  kind  by  the  plaintiff,  or  under  any  name  so  similar 
thereto  as  to  be  mistaken  for  it.'^  A  trade  name  means  a  name 
under  which  goods  are  sold  or  made  by  a  certain  person,  and 
which  by  established  usage  has  become  known  to  the  public  as 
indicating  that  those  goods  are  the  goods  of  that  person.  A 
trade  name  is  opposed  to  a  merely  descriptive  name — namely, 
one  under  which  goods  are  sold,  but  which  indicates  merely 
their  nature,  and  not  that  they  are  the  merchandise  of  any 
particular  person. 

(d)  Selling  goods  ivith  the  trade  mark  of  the  plaintiff  or  any 
deceptive  imitation  attached  thereto.  A  trade  mark  is  at 
common  law  any  mark  habitually  attached  by  a  trader  to 
goods  manufactured  or  sold  by  him  in  order  to  indicate  that 
they  are  his  merchandise,  and  by  established  usage  known  to 
the  public  as  possessing  that  significance.     At  common  law 

1  Lord  Byron  v.  Johnston  (1816)  2  Mer.  29.  As  to  the  unauthorised 
use  of  a  person's  name  for  other  purposes,  see  Dockrell  v.  Dougall 
(1899)  80  L.T.  550.  ^  (iggl)  17  Ch.D.  G38. 

3  See  also  Manchester  Brewery  Co.  v.  North  Cheshire  db  Manchester 
Brewery  Co.  (1899)  A.C.  83  ;  Pinet  tfe  Cie  v.  Maison  Louis  Pine  (1898) 

1  Ch.   179  ;    Tussaud  v.  Tussaud  (1890)  44  Ch.D.  678  ;    Panhard  et 
Levassor  v.  Panhard  Levassor  Motor  Co.  (1901)  2  Ch.  513. 

*  Wotherspoon  v.  Currie  (1872)  L.R.  5  H.L.  508  ;  Powell  v.  Birming- 
ham Vinegar  Brewery  Co.  (1890)  2  Ch.  54  ;  Montgomery  v.  Thompson 
(1891)  A.C.  217  ;  Massani  v.  Thorleys  Cattle  Food  Co.  (1880)  14  Ch.D. 
748  ;    British  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.  v.  New  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.  (1907) 

2  Ch.  312. 
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there  is  no  difference  between  the  law  of  trade  names  and  that 
of  trade  marks.  A  trade  mark  is  an  identifying  sign  attached 
to  goods,  and  a  trade  name  is  an  identifying  name  under  which 
the  goods  are  sold  ;  but  each  is  at  common  law  protected  by 
exactly  the  same  rule — namely,  that  no  trader  must  by  his  use 
of  any  name,  mark,  description,  or  in  any  other  way  pass  of? 
his  goods  as  those  of  another.^  The  statute  law  as  to  the 
infringement  of  registered  trade  marks  does  not  exclude  or 
supersede  this  principle  of  the  common  law.  Common-law 
actions  for  passing  off  and  statutory  actions  for  infringement 
are  concurrent  remedies,  and  the  law  as  to  each  remains 
independent  of  that  as  to  the  other. ^ 

(e)  Imitating  the  get-wp  or  appearance  of  the  plaintiff's  goods 
so  as  to  deceive  the  public.  When  there  is  anything  so  charac- 
teristic in  the  get-up  or  appearance  of  the  plaintiff's  goods  that 
it  identifies  those  goods  as  the  merchandise  of  the  plaintiff,  any 
deceptive  adoption  or  imitation  of  that  get-up  or  appearance 
is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  deceptive  adoption  or 

imitation  of  his  trade  name  or  trade  mark/^ 

'      3.  itjs  not  necessary  in  an  action  for  passing  off  to  prove  JFraudulent 
fraud — tiiat  is  to  say,  an  intent  to  deceive.    It  is  sufficient  inV"*^"*  ""* 

•^  .  .  .  iiecessarv- 

all  cases  to  prove  that  the  practice  complained  of  is  calculated/ 
(that  is  to  say,  likely)  to  deceive^  At  common  law,  indeed,  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  an  actual  fraudulent  intention.^  In 
equity,  however,  it  was  first  established  in  Millington  v.  Fox^ 
that  this  is  not  so,  and  that  it  is  an  actionable  wrong  to  do  any- 
thing which  to  the  knowledge  of  the  defendant  will  in  fact 
deceive  the  public,  even  though  such  deception  is  not  desired 
or  intended.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient fraud  knowingly  to  continue  any  practice  the  actual  effect 
of  which  is  so  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  appropriate  to  oneself 

6  Millington  v.  Fox  (1838)  3  My.  &  Cr.  338. 

^  Trade  Marks  Aet,  1905,  s.  45:  "Nothing  in  this  Aet  contained 
shall  be  deemed  to  affect  rights  of  action  against  anj^  person  for 
passing  off  goods  as  those  of  another  person  or  the  remedies  in  respect 
thereof." 

7  Massam  v.  Thorley's  Cattle  Food  Co.  (1880)  14  Ch.D.  748  ;  Wein- 
garten  v.  Bayer  (1905)  92  L.T.  511  ;  Payton  <fc  Co.  v.  Snelling  <L-  Co. 
Ltd.  (1901)  A.C.  308  ;  William  Edge  dh  Sons  Ltd.  v.  William  Nicolls 
ct-  Sons  Ltd.  (1911)  A. C.  693. 

8  Crawshay  v.  Thompson  (1842)  4  M.  &  G.  357. 
»  (1S3^)  3  Mv.  &  Cr.  338. 
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the  tl'ade  of  a  rival.  Since  Millington  v.  Fox  this  principle  has 
been  repeatedly  approved  and  adopted,  and  has  now  superseded 
the  narrower  doctrine  of  the  common  law.^" 

4.  Nor  is  it  necessary  even  at  common  law  to  prove  any 
actual  deception  or  actual  resulting  damage.^^  It  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  practice  complained  of  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  is  likely  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  to  deceive 
the  public.^-  This  is  sufficient  for  an  injunction  in  equity 
and  even  for  nominal  damages  at  common  law.  In  the  common 
form  of  statement  that  the  practice  must  be  calculated  to 
deceive,  the  word  calculated  means,  not  necessarily  intended, 
but  merely  likely.  There  need  be  no  deception,  actual  or  pro- 
bable, of  the  immediate  purchasers  of  the  goods.  It  is  sufficient 
if  the  ultimate  deception  of  the  public  is  probable  :  as  when  the 
wholesale  dealer  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer  goods 
so  marked,  named,  or  got  up  as  to  be  likely  or  intended  to  be 
used  as  an  instrument  of  public  deception. ^^  In  considering 
whether  deception  is  probable  account  is  to  be  taken  not  of 
the  expert  purchaser,  but  of  the  ordinary  ignorant  and  unwary 
member  of  the  public. ^^ 

5.  The  remedies  of  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  passing  qS. 
are  (1)  an  injunction  ;  and  (2)  either  damages  or  an  account  of 
profits,  afThe  plaintiff's  option.  But  no  damages  or  account 
of  profits  will  be  granted  in  respect  of  innocent  user  before 
actual  notice  of  the  plaintiff's  right.  In  this  respect  the  right 
of  a  trader  to  be  protected  against  deceptive  competition  is  not 
like  a  right  of  property,  an  infringement  of  which,  however 
innocent,  will  give  rise  to  an  action  for  damages. ^^ 

G.  A  name  originally  merely  descriptive,  and  therefore 
fuhlici  juris,  may  by  exclusive  use  in  connection  with  the 
jilaintiff's  goods  acquire  a  secondary  sense  as  the  trade  name 
of  those  goods,  and  will  then  become  subject  to  the  ordinary 

^^  Singer  Machine  Manufacturers  v.  Wilson  (1877)  3  A.C.  p.  391,  per 
Lord  Cairns  ;  Cellular  Clothing  Co.  v.  Maxton  (1899)  A.C.  p.  334,  per 
Lord  Halsbury.  "  Blofeld  v.  Payne  (1833)  4  B.  &  Ad.  410. 

1-  Reddaway  v.  Benthafn  Hemp  Spinning  Co.  (1892)  2  Q.B.  p.  644, 
per  Lindley,  L.J.  "  Lever  v.  Goodwin  (1887)  36  Cli.D.  1. 

1*  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Loog  (1882)  8  A.C.  p.  18,  per  liord 
Selbornc  ;  Johnsoon  v.  Orr  Ewing  (1882)  7  A.C.  219. 

»<>  Edelstrin  v.  Edelstrin  (1863)  J  Dc  0.  .J.  &  S.  185;  Slazengcr  d: 
Sons  V.  Spalding  (1910)  1  Cli.  257. 
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rule  as  to  trade  names  ;  so  that  the  use  of  it  by  other  persons 
ceases  to  be  fuhlici  juris,  and  is  actionable  unless  they  take 
sufficient  precautions  to  prevent  deception. 

A  leading  authority  on  this  matter  is  the  decision  of  the  Reddaway 
House  of  Lords  in  Reddmvay  v.  Banhani}^  In  this  case  the  ""'  l^^"'"'^™* 
plaintiffs  had  for  some  years  been  the  sole  manufacturers  of 
material  which  they  called  camel-hair  belting.  The  defendants 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  same  material,  which 
they  sold  by  the  same  name  without  attempting  in  any  way  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  plaintiffs'  manufacture.  In  an  action 
for  an  injunction  the  defence  was  that  the  name  was  not  a  trade 
name  which  could  be  appropriated  as  a  monopoly  by  the 
plaintiffs,  but  was  merely  a  descriptive  name  truly  stating  the 
nature  of  the  material,  and  that  since  the  defendants  were 
entitled  to  make  and  sell  this  material  they  must  also  be  entitled 
to  sell  it  by  its  true  and  only  name.  It  was  found  by  a  jury, 
however,  that  the  term  camel-hair  belting  had  by  long  and 
exclusive  association  with  the  plaintiffs'  manufacture  come  to 
mean  not  merely  belting  made  from  camel  hair,  but  belting 
made  by  the  plaintiffs.  It  had  acquired  a  secondary  sense, 
and  had  thereby  become  a  trade  name  ;  and  it  was  held  by  the 
House  of  Lords  that  for  this  reason  it  could  not  be  used  by 
other  persons,  unless  they  took  adequate  precautions  against 
deceiving  the  public  by  means  of  it. 

Similarly,  in  Montgomery  v.  Thompson  ^'  a  name  originally  Montgomery 
merely  descriptive  of  goods  by  reference  to  the  locality  of  ""'  'J^''^"'"?'^""- 
their  manufacture — namely.   Stone  Ale — was  held  to  have 
acquired  through  long  exclusive  use  the  secondary  sense  of  ale 
brewed  in  that  locality  by  the  'plaintiff,  and  to  be  entitled 
accordingly  to  the  protection  accorded  to  an  ordinary  trade 
name.    So  also  in  Wotherspoon  v.  Currie  ^^  the  term  Glenfield  Wotherspoon 
Starch  was  held  to  have  become  a  trade  name  to  which  the 
plaintiffs  had  an  exclusive  right,  and  to  be  no  longer  merely 
descriptive  of  the  locality  in  which  the  starch  was  made,  and 
so  puhlici  juris. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  though  it  is  possible 
for  an  individual  by  long  and  exclusive  use  thus  to  acquire 

>'■■  (1896)  A.C.  199.  1'  (1891)  A.C.  217. 

i«  (1872)  L.R.  5  H.L.  508.     See  also  Rei/  v.  Lecouturier  (1908)  2  CIu 
715. 
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a  practical  monopoly  as  a  trade  name  of  words  which  in  their 
primary  sense  are  merely  descriptive  and  puhlici  juris,  the 
burden  of  proving  this  secondary  sense  is  not  a  light  one.  The 
Courts  will  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  sanction  such  appro- 
priation of  words  which  belong  to  the  common  stock  of  our 
language.  ^^ 

7.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases  in  which  a  descriptive 
name  has  been  protected  as  a  trade  name  because  of  an 
acquired  secondary  sense,  there  has  been  evidence  of  actual 
fraud — evidence  not  merely  that  deception  was  caused,  but 
that  the  name  was  used  in  order  that  the  deception  might  be 
so  caused^  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  such  cases  fraud  is 


essential ;  that  in  the  absence  of  fraud  every  person  is  at 
liberty  truly  to  describe  his  merchandise  by  reference  to  its 
nature  or  purposes  or  the  locality  from  which  it  comes,  careless 
whether  this  description  deceives  the  public  or  not.^°  It  seems, 
however,  that  this  is  not  so,  and  that  fraud  is  not  essential  in 
these  cases  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  a  name  which  is 
primarily  a  trade  name  and  not  descriptive  at  all.  If  a  de- 
scriptive name  has  acquired  a  secondary  sense  which  makes  it 
an  instiTiment  of  deception  when  used  simpliciter,  it  must  not 
be  used  simpliciter,  but  only  with  adequate  precautions  toj 
avoid  deception,^nd  the  resources  of  the  English  language 


Trade  name 
may  become 
merely 
(li-scrijtt  ive. 


are  not  so  scanty  as  to  make  this  a  serious  burden. 

8.  A  name  which  is  originally  a  trade  name  may  through 
general  use  cease  to  indicate  specifically  the  merchandise  of 
any  particular  person,  and  may  so  become  merely  descriptive 
and  puhlici  juris. -^  This  is  the  converse  of  the  rule  which  we 
have  just  considered  to  the  effect  that  a  descriptive  name  may 
by  exclusive  use  change  its  character  and  become  a  trade  name. 
Thus,  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  no  longer  means  a  material 
prepared  by  Liebig  or  his  assigns,^-  nor  does  Harvey's  Sauce 

1^  Compare,  for  example,  with  the  cases  already  cited  the  cases  of 
Cellular  Clothing  Co.  v.  Maxton  (1899)  A.C.  326  ;  Grand  Hotel  Co.  of 
Caledonia  Springs  v.  Wilson  (1904)  A.C.  103  ;  British  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Co.  V.  New  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.  (1907)  2  Cli.  312  ;  Electromohile  Co. 
V.  British  Electromohile  Co.  (1907)  24  T.L.R.  192. 

="»  See,  for  example,  Cellular  Clothing  Co.  v.  Maxton  (1899)  A.C, 
p.  339,  per  Lord  Shand. 

"1  See  Powell  v.  Birmingham  Vinegar  Co.  (1890)  2  Ch.  p.  73,  per 
Lindley,  L.J. 

'"  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  Co.  v.  Ilnnbunj  (18(57)  17  L.T.N.S.  208. 
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mean  a  sauce  sold  by  the  original  maker  of  the  article  so 
called.-^  Unless  the  owner  of  a  trade  name  is  careful  to  guard 
it  from  general  use,  he  will  lose  it  by  reason  of  its  resulting 
reduction  to  a  mere  name  of  description. 


It  is  probable  that  even  the  use  by  a  man  of  his  own 
Iporsonal  name  to  describe  his  own  merchandise  or  business  is 
(no  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  passing  olf,  and  that  he 
[must  take  all  reasonable  precautions  to  prevent  deception 
by  reason  of  the  similarity  of  his  name  to  that  of  some  other 
j)erson  whose  trade  is  of  earlier  establishment  than  his  own. 


eccptivc 
iiKo  of  a 
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It  was,  indeed,  long  supposed  that,  by  reason  of  the  decision  in 
Burgess  v.  Burgess^^^  the  use  by  a  man  of  his  own  true  name  was 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  that  every  man  was 
entitled  to  use  his  name  as  he  pleased,  without  regard  to  the 
fact  that  he  thereby  deceived  the  public  and  obtained  for 
himself  the  benefit  of  the  trade  reputation  of  a  rival  trader  of 
the  same  or  similar  name.  To  make  the  use  of  a  man's  own 
name  actionable  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  actual  fraud- — that  is  to  say,  an  actual  intention  to 
deceive,  as  opposed  to  mere  knowledge  that  deception  was  in 
fact  likely  or  actual.  The  facts  in  Burgess  v.  Burgess  ^^  were 
that  the  plaintiff,  Burgess  the  elder,  had  for  many  years  sold 
a  sauce  which  he  called  Burgess's  Essence  of  Anchovies,  and 
he  sought  an  injunction  to  prevent  his  son,  Burgess  the  younger, 
from  selling  a  similar  sauce  under  the  same  name.  It  was  held 
that  inasmuch  as  the  defendant  was  merely  using  his  own  name 
to  denote  his  own  merchandise  he  was  guilty  of  no  wrong. 

Recent  decisions,  however,  seem  to  show  that  there  is  not 
in  reality  any  such  exception  to  the  general  rule  as  to  passing 
off.  In  all  probability  actual  fraud  is  no  more  essential  here 
than  in  any  other  case,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  even 
in  using  his  own  name,  to  take  sufficient  precautions  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  similar  name  of  rival  and  earlier  traders, 
so  that  he  may  not  deceive  the  public  to  his  own  profit  and 
those  others'  loss.  In  Valentine  Meat  Juice  Co.  v.  Valentine 
Extract  Co.~^  one  Valentine  was  prohibited  from  using  his  own 
name  to  indicate  the  goods  sold  by  him.    "  His  main  defence," 

2»  Lazenhij  v.  White  (1871)  41  L.J.  CIi.  354,  n. 

^-*  (18.5.3)  3  De  G.M.  &  G.  896.        "  (1853)  Do  G.M.  &  G.  806. 

2«  (1900)  83  L.T.  259. 

2g 
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says  Collins,  L.  J.,^'  "  was  that  so  long  as  he  used  his  own  name, 
which  was  the  real  source  of  the  deception,  his  position  could 
not  be  impugned.  Now,  from  that  I  absolutely  dissent.  .  .  . 
It  is  immaterial  whether  the  deception  arises  from  the  use  of  a 
name  which  is,  as  it  happens,  the  name  of  the  defendant,  or 
whether  it  arises  from  the  use  of  any  other  description  which 
in  a  sense  may  be  accurate  of  that  which  he  sells.  For  if  the 
article  which  he  sells  has  come  to  be  known  in  the  market  as 
meaning  something  made  by  somebody  other  than  himself, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sell  it  simpliciter  by  that  name, 
although  it  be  his  own,  without  misleading  purchasers."  ^s 

If  this  is  so,  Burgess  v.  Burgess  and  the  subsequent  cases, 
such  as  Turton  v.  Turton,^^  in  which  the  defendants  have  been 
held  entitled  to  use  names  identical  with  or  similar  to  that  of 
the  plaintiffs,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  findings  of  fact  to 
the  effect  either  that  there  was  no  sufficient  proof  of  deception, 
or  that  sufficient  precautions  had  been  taken  to  prevent  decep- 
tion. However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  case  of  actual 
fraud  the~use  of  a  man's  own  name  to  indicate  his  own  goodj^ 
S^nactionable  wrong.  Thus,  in  Croft  v.  Day  ^°  two  men  called 
Day  and  Martin  entered  into  partnership  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  blacking  under  the  name  of  Day  and  Martin's 
blacking,  in  order  thereby  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
established  reputation  of  the  original  firm  of  Day  and 
Martin.  An  injunction  was  granted  to  restrain  any  such 
fraudulent  device. 
Forms  of  10-  The  rule  as  to  passing  off  is  not  to  be  extended  to  cases 

deception  [^  which  there  is  no  appropriation  by  one  man  of  the  trade 
actionabfe.^^  reputation  or  custom  of  another,  but  merely  some  other  form 
of  loss  or  inconvenience  caused  by  the  deception  of  the  public. 
In  the  absence  of  actual  fraud  no  action  will  lie  in  such  a  case. 
Thus,  in  Day  v.  Brownrigg  ^^  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
occupied  adjoining  villas,  and  the  defendant  changed  the  name 
of  his  residence,  and  gave  it  the  same  name  as  that  of  the 
plaintiff.  An  injunction  to  prevent  this  was  refused,  although 
it  was  proved  that  inconvenience  would  result  to  the  plaintiff 
through  the  confusion  thus  caused.     Had  the  parties  been 

"  (1900)83L.T.  p.  271. 

••"'  See  also  Cash  Limited  v.  Joseph  Cash  (1902)  SG  L.T.  211. 

?»  (1880)  42  Ch.D,  128.    "«  (184:?)  7  Bonv.  84,    =>»  (1878)  10  Ch.D.  294. 
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rival  traders,  the  result  would  have  been  different.  Similarly, 
in  Street  v.  Union  Bank  of  Spain  ^^  the  plaintiff  had  long  used 
as  his  telegraphic  address  the  words  Street  London,  but  ho 
failed  to  obtain  an  injunction  against  the  defendant  bank, 
which  had  recently  adopted  the  same  address,  with  resulting 
(5onfusion  and  loss  to  the  plaintiff  in  his  business.  Here  also 
there  was  no  passing  off,  because  the  businesses  of  the  two 
parties  were  entirely  distinct  in  nature. 

11.  Actions  for  the  infringement  of  registered  trade  marks  Infringement 
are  closely  related  to  actions  for  passing  off,  but  constitute  a  tra^(^e '^*^^^*^^ 
branch  of  statute  law  which,  like  the  law  of  patents  and  copy-  marks, 
rights,  is  of  too  special  a  nature  to  admit  of  adequate  treat- 
ment in  a  general  treatise  on  the  law  of  torts.   It  is  advisable, 
however,  to  indicate  here  its  essential  characteristics,  and 
to  set  out  as  definitely  as  may  be,  without  entering  into  details, 
its  true  relation  to  the  common  law  of  passing  off. 

The  law  as  to  trade  marks  is  now  contained  in  the  Trade  Trade 
Marks  Act,  1905.  A  trade  mark  validly  registered  under  this  j^^^  j^q- 
Act  becomes  thereby  a  species  of  incorporeal  property  analogous 
to  a  patent  or  copyright,  and  conferring  upon  the  proprietor 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  it  in  respect  of  the  classes  of 
goods  in  relation  to  which  it  is  registered  (s.  39).  The  use  of 
it  or  of  any  deceptive  imitation  of  it  by  any  other  person  is 
per  se  an  actionable  infringement  of  the  statutory  monopoly 
so  created.  The  common  law,  on  the  other  hand,  recognised 
no  monopoly  or  right  of  property  in  the  use  of  any  name, 
mark,  or  other  trade  description.  The  cause  of  action  in  a 
common-law  action  for  passing  off  was  not  the  infringement 
of  any  monopoly  or  right  of  property  vested  in  the  plaintiff, 
but  damage  done  to  the  plaintiff  in  his  business  by  the  decep- 
tive mode  in  which  the  defendant  carried  on  his  own.  In  other 
words,  at  common  law  the  use  of  the  plaintiff's  trade  mark 
was  never  in  itself  any  cause  of  action,  but  was  merely  one  of 
several  means  by  which  the  wrong  of  deceiving  the  public 
to  the  plaintiff's  prejudice  might  be  committed. 

A  trade  mark  is  defined  in  the  Act  as  "  a  mark  used  or 
proposed  to  be  used  upon  or  in  connection  with  goods  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  that  they  are  the  goods  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  such  trade  mark  by  virtue  of  manufacture,  selection, 
3?  (1885)  30  Ch.D,  156. 
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certification,  dealing  with,  or  offering  for  sale  "  (s.  3).  The 
term  mark  in  this  definition  is  itself  defined  as  including  any 
"  device,  brand,  heading,  label,  ticket,  name,  signature,  word, 
letter,  numeral,  or  any  combination  thereof  "  (s.  3). 

A  title  to  a  trade  mark  can  be  obtained  only  by  registration, 
it  being  provided  by  section  42  of  the  Act  that  "  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  institute  any  proceedings  to  prevent  or 
to  recover  damages  for  the  infringement  of  an  unregistered 
trade  mark."  This  provision,  however,  does  not  exclude  or 
affect  the  common  law  as  to  actions  for  passing  off,  for  by 
section  45  it  is  provided  that  "  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  rights  of  action  against  any  person  for  passing 
off  goods  as  those  of  another  person  or  the  remedies  in  respect 


thereof."  \T\ie  statutory  remedy  for  the  infringement  of  a 
registered  trade  mark,  and  the  common-law  remedy  for  passing 
off  goods,  whether  by  the  deceptive  use  of  a  trade  mark 
(registered  or  unregistered)  or  otherwise,  are  therefore  con- 
current  and  independent. 


Only  certain  classes  of  trade  marks  are  capable  of  registra- 
tion under  the  Act,  and  all  others  must  necessarily  stand 
outside  the  protection  of  the  Act,  and  can  only  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  common-law  action  for  passing  off  (s,  9). 


CHAPTER  XVI 

INTIMIDATION 

§  151.  Intimidation  of  a  Person  to  his  own 
Injury 

1 .  The  wrong  of  intimidation  includes  all  those  cases  in  Two  kinds  of 
which  harm  is  inflicted  by  the  use  of  unlawful  threats  whereby  i'iti'»i<^lation. 
the  lawful  liberty  of  others  to  do  as  they  please  is  interfered 
with.'-  This  wrong  is  of  two  distinct  kinds,  for  the  liberty  of 
action  so  interfered  with  may  be  either  that  of  the  plaintiff 
himself,  or  that  of  other  persons  with  resulting  damage  to  the 
plaintiff.  In  other  words,  the  defendant  may  either  intimidate 
the  plaintiff  himself,  and  so  compel  him  to  act  to  his  own  hurt, 
or  he  may  intimidate  other  persons,  and  so  compel  them  to  act 
to  the  hurt  of  the  plaintiff.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
wrong  of  fraud  or  •  misrepresentation  is  divisible  into  two 
kinds  on  the  same  principle,  for  the  defendant  may  either 
deceive  the  plaintiff  himself  or  deceive  other  persons  to  the 
plaintiff's  injury. 

2.  Intimidation   of  the   plaintiff  himself.     Although  there  intimidation 
seems  to  be  no  authority  on  the  point,  it  cannot  be  doubted  ^|  *'^'^\ 
that  it  is  an  actionable  wrong  intentionally  to  compel  a  person,  himself. 
by^eansjif-ajthreat  of  an  illegal  act,  to  do  some  act  whereby 
loss  accrues  to  him  :  for  example,  an  action  will  doubtless  lie 
at  the  suit  of  a  trader  who  has  been  compelled  to  discontinue 
his  business  by  means  of  threats  of  personal  violence  made 
against  him  by  the  defendant  with  that  intention.    "  In  my 
opinion,"  says  Hawkins,  J.,  advising  the  House  of  Lords  in 

1  It  is  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  wTong  of  intimi- 
dation that  by  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  trade  miions  have  been 
exempted  from  all  liability  for  their  illegal  acts.  Supra,  s.  19.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  such  a  body  from  exercising  any  form 
of  coercion  or  oppression  which  it  pleases. 
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Allen  V.  Flood,^  "  any  menacing  action  or  language  the  influ- 
ence of  which  no  man  of  ordinary  firmness  or  strength  of  mind 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  resist,  if  used  or  employed  with 
intent  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  will  in  another,  and  to  compc  1 
him,  through  fear  of  such  menaces,  to  do  that  which  it  is  not 
his  will  to  do  .  .  .  amounts  to  an  attempt  to  intimidate 
and  coerce  ;  and  i£  such  attempt  is  successful  .  .  .  the 
person  wrongfully  injured  by  it  .  .  .  may  sue  the  coercer 
for  reparation  in  damages."  ^ 

In  such  a  case,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  threat  com- 
plained of  must  be  a  threat  to  do  an  act  which  is  in  itself 
illegal.  No  threat  to  exercise  one's  legal  rights  can  amount 
to  a  cause  of  action,  even  if  made  for  the  purpose  of  intimida- 
tion or  coercion,  and  even  if  inspired  by  malicious  motives.* 


§  152.    Intimidation    of     a    Person    to    Another's 

Injury 

Intimidation  1-  In  certain  cases  it  is  an  actionable  wrong  to  intimidate 
°ere*^^^t  other  persons  with  the  intent  and  effect  of  compelling  them  to 
the  injury  of  act  in  a  manner  which  causes  loss  to  the  plaintiff.  We  leave 
le  p  aintifif.  ^^^  ^^  account  in  this  connection  all  cases  in  which  the  act  so 
procured  to  be  done  by  the  third  person  is  itself  a  wrongful  act 
as  against  the  plaintiff  :  as  when  A  by  threats  coerces  B  into 
committing  a  tort  against  C,  or  into  breaking  a  contract  with 
him.  For  the  liability  of  A  in  such  a  case  does  not  depend 
specifically  on  the  fact  of  intimidation,  but  generically  on 
the  fact  of  procurement  in  whatsoever  fashion.  To  procure 
the  commission  of  a  tort  or  the  breach  of  a  contract  is  itself 
a  tort,  apart  from  any  question  as  to  intimidation.^  We  are 
here__concerned  with  intimidation  which  constrains  third 
persons  to  do  acts  against  the  plaintiff  which  they  themselves 
have  alegqljight  to  do  ;  for  example,  the  intimidation  of  the 
})laintiff's  customers  whereby  they  are  compelled  to  withdraw 
their  custom  from  him,  or  the  intimidation  of  an  employer 
whereby  he  is  compelled  to  discharge  his  servant,  the  plaintiff. 

2  (1898)  A.C.  p.  17. 

"  See  also  3Iogul  Steamship  Co.  v.  McGregor,  Oow,  Jk  Co.  (1889)  23 
Q.lUX  p.  GI4,  per  Boweii,  L..J. 

*  Allen  V.  Flonil  {\Hm)  A.C.  1.       '  Svpra,  s.  2C  (1)  ;   infra,  s.  158. 
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Intimidation  of  this  sort  is  actionable,  as  we  have  said,  in 
certain  classes  of  cases  ;  for  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  a 
plaintiff's  customers  have  a  right  to  cease  to  deal  with  him  if 
they  please,  other  persons  have  a  right  as  against  the  plaintiff 
to  compel  his  customers  to  do  so.  There  are  at  least  two  cases 
in  which  such  intimidation  is  certainly  a  cause  of  action  : — 
(a)  When  the  intimidation  consists  in  a  threat  to  do  or 

procure  an  illegal  act : 
(6)  When  the  intimidation  is  the  act  not  of  a  single  person, 
but  of  two  or  more  persons  acting  together  in  pur- 
suance of  a  common  intention  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
when  the  intimidation  assumes  the  form  of  a 
conspiracy. 
We  shall  deal  with  these  two  cases  in  their  order. 

2.  Intimidation  hy  threats  of  illegal  act.  Any  person  is  guiltxThreats  of 
of_an  actionable  wrong  who,  with  the  intention  and  effect  of  illegal  act. 
intimidating  any  other  person  into  acting  in  a  certain  manner 

to  the  harm  of  the  plaintiff,  threatens  to  commit  or  procure 
an  illegal  act.  Thus,  in  Tarleton  v.  McGauley  ^  two  British 
ships,  the  Othello  and  the  Bannister,  were  lying  near  each  other 
off  the  coast  of  Africa,  engaged  in  trading  with  the  natives. 
A  canoe  manned  by  natives  approached  the  Bannister  for  the 
purpose  of  trading,  when  the  master  of  the  Othello,  with  the 
intention  of  preventing  this,  fired  a  cannon  at  the  canoe,  and 
killed  one  of  the  crew,  creating  thereby  such  a  panic  among 
the  natives  that  they  ceased  to  trade  with  the  Bannister.  An 
action  was  successfully  brought  against  the  master  of  the 
Othello  for  the  loss  thus  sustained  by  the  owners  of  the 
Bannister.  So  in  Lyons  v.  Wilkins  ^  the  intimidation  of  the 
plaintiff's  workmen  by  means  of  picketing  during  the  progress 
of  a  strike  was  restrained  by  injunction  (picketing  of  this 
description  then  being  a  criminal  offence  under  the  Con- 
spiracy and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875) ;  and  on  proof 
of  actual  damage  no  doubt  an  action  for  damages  would 
have  lain.* 

3.  Intimidation  hy  way  of  conspiracy.     It  is  an  actionable  Conspiracy 

wrong  for  two  or  more  persons  to  combine  or  conspire  together,- ^^^— * 

without  lawful  justification,  with  the  intention  and  effect  of 

2  (1793)  1  Peake  270.  »  (1896)  1  Ch.  811  ;  (1899)  1  Cii.  255. 

*  See  now  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  s.  2. 


Leathern. 
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doing  harm  to  the  plaintiff  by  intimidating  other  persons  and 
coercing  them  to  act  in  a  certain  way.  Wherejyiis  element  of 
combination  or  conspiracy  exists,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
intimidation  should  amount  to  a  threat  of  illegal  action.  Any 
threat  to  inflict  harm  upon  the  persons  so  intimidated  if  they 
do  not  act  in  the  way  desired  amounts  to  actionable  intimida- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  this  rule.  The  essence  of  the  wrong 
consists  in  the  combmation  of  two  or  more  persons  to  exercise 
their  legal  power  over  other  persons  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling them  to  do  harm  to  the  plaintiff. 
Quinn  v.  This  principle  was  established  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 

leading  case  of  Quinn  v.  Leathern.^  The  plaintiff  was  a  butcher 
who  had  a  dispute  with  the  trade  union  of  which  the  defendants 
were  officials,  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  certain 
workmen  who  did  not  belong  to  the  union.  The  defendants 
requested  the  plaintiff  to  discharge  these  men,  but  he  refused. 
Whereupon,  with  a  view  of  compelling  him  to  do  so,  the 
defendants  compelled  the  plaintiff's  chief  customer  to  cease  to 
deal  with  him,  by  threatening  that  otherwise  they  would  call 
out  that  customer's  workmen.  The  plaintiff  was  held  entitled 
to  sue  the  defendants  for  damages  for  the  loss  which  he  had 
sustained  through  the  withdrawal  of  his  customer. 

So  in  Giblan  v.  National  Amalgamated  Labourers^  Union  ^ 
the  plaintiff  was  a  member  and  former  official  of  the  union, 
and  owed  them  certain  moneys  which  he  had  misappropriated 
from  their  funds.  In  order  to  compel  him  to  make  restitution 
the  union  determined  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment, and  repeatedly  procured  his  dismissal  from  different 
employments  by  threatening  his  employers  with  a  strike  if 
they  continued  to  employ  him.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  that  this  was  a  good  cause  of  action  within  the  rule 
in  Quinn  v.  Leathem.  "  A  combination,"  says  Romer,  L.J.,' 
"  of  two  or  more  persons,  without  justification,  to  injure  a 
workman  by  inducing  employers  not  to  employ  him  or  con- 
tinue to  employ  him  is,  if  it  results  in  damage  to  him,  action- 
able." 8 

6  (1901)  A.C.  495.  0  (1903)  2  K.B.  600.  '  Ibid.  p.  618. 

^  Temperton  v.  Russell  (1893)  1  Q.B.  715  is  a  similar  case,  the  de- 
cision of  wliieli  was  expressly  apj^roved  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Quinn 
V.  L"(ilh(')n,  though  th(^  reasons  for  the  decision  are  no  longer  valid  since 
Allru  V.  Flood  (1S9,S)  A.C.  1 — being  based  on  llie  assumption  that  the 
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4.  Intimidation  which  is  prima  facie  unlawful  within  the  .Tustifiratinn 
rule  in  Qulnn  v.  Leathern  may  be  the  subject  of  some  sj)ccial  ||!'^-"*'"^'' 
justification  applicable  to  the  particular  class  of  case.  What 
amounts  to  a  justification  is  a  question  of  law  for  the  Court, 
not  of  fact  for  the  jury,  and  as  the  law  at  present  stands  no 
complete  answer  can  be  given  to  it.^  It  may  be  regarded  as 
settled,  however,  that  no  mere  honesty  of  purpose — no  mere 
absence  of  malicious  motive — amounts  to  a  justification  ;  and, 
conversely,  that  if  a  justification  does  otherwise  exist,  no  form 
of  malice  or  improper  motive  will  destroy  it.^° 

It  must  be  held  a  sufficient  justification  that  the  act  com- 
plamed  of  was  one  done  in  the  just  and  reasonable  defence  of 
one's  own  rights  and  interests.  Thus,  in  Mogul  Steamship 
Co.  V.  McGregor,  Gow,  &  Co.^^  the  plaintifi  alleged  [inter  alia) 
that  the  defendants,  who  were  an  associated  body  of  traders 
in  China  tea,  had  wilfully  caused  loss  to  him,  a  rival  trader, 
by  compelling  certain  merchants  in  China  to  cease  to  act  as  his 
agents  by  means  of  a  threat  that  if  they  continued  to  do  so 

right  of  action  in  such  cases  is  foimded  on  the  malicious  motive  of  the 
defendant. 

The  rule  in  Quinn  v.  Leathern  is  quite  independent  of  the  rule  in 
Bowen  v.  Hall  (1881)  6  Q.B.D.  333  {infra,  Ch.  XVIII.)  as  to  the  wrong 
of  inducing  a  breach  of  contract,  although  these  two  species  of  wrongs 
are  often  found  in  combination. 

The  earlier  case  of  Allen  v.  Flood  (1898)  A.C.  1  is  in  its  actual  facts 
indistinguishable  from  Quinn  v.  Leathern,  yet  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  was  different.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent  conflict  is 
that  Allen  v.  Flood  was  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  not  on  the 
actual  facts  at  all,  but  on  the  facts  as  found  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
No  case  of  combmation  or  conspnacy  was  made  out  by  the  plaintift"  ; 
he  proved  nothing  except  the  isolated  act  of  a  single  defendant,  and 
the  only  finding  of  the  jury  was  that  the  defendant  maliciously  induced 
the  plaintiff's  employers  to  discharge  him  from  their  employment. 
The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  merely  that  this  fact  alone 
did  not  amount  to  a  cause  of  action.  Merely  to  induce  another  to 
refrain  from  entering  into  a  contract  is  not,  in  itself  and  without 
more,  an  actionable  WTong  ;  and  it  does  not  become  actionable  even 
if  a  jury  finds  that  the  act  was  inspired  by  malice.  "  The  decision 
of  this  case,"  says  Lord  Macnaghten  in  Allen  v.  Flood  (1898)  A.C. 
p.  153,  "  can  have  no  bearing  on  any  case  which  involves  the  element 
of  oppressive  combination."  See  also  Quinn  v.  Leathern  (1901)  A.C. 
p.  507,  fer  Halsbury,  L.C.,  and  p.  532,  qyer  Lord  Lmdley. 

"  See  the  observations  of  Romer,  L.J.,  in  Giblan  v.  National  Amal- 
gamated Labourers'  Union  (1903)  2  K.B.  p.  G18. 

i»  Allen  V.  Flood  (1898)  A.C.  1.  ''  (1892)  A.C.  25. 
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Intimidation 
in  trade 
disputes. 


Is  a  con- 
spiracy not 
to  deal  with 
a  person 
actionable 
at  his  suit  ? 


the  agency  of  the  defendant  association  would  be  withdrawn 
from  them.  This  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  no 
cause  of  action,  it  being  a  justifiable  measure  of  self -protection 
on  the  part  of  the  association  to  prevent  the  same  persons 
occupying  the  inconsistent  positions  of  agents  both  for  the 
association  and  for  the  plaintiff. 

So  it  is  submitted  that  if  all  an  employer's  servants  except 
one  combine  to  inform  their  employer  that  they  will  leave  his 
employment  unless  that  o^her  is  dismissed,  and  he  is  dismissed 
accordingly,  the  liability  of  his  fellow-servants  to  him  will 
depend  on  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  justification  of 
reasonable  and  lawful  self-interest  for  their  action.  His  want 
of  care  or  skill,  for  example,  may  have  been  a  source  of  danger 
to  them. 

5.  An  important  exception  to  the  rule  in  Quinn  v.  Leathern 
has  been  established  by  the  first  section  of  the  Trade  Disputes 
Act,  1906,  which  provides  that  "  an  act  done  in  pursuance  of 
an  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or  more  persons  shall, 
if  done  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,^^ 
not  be  actionable  unless  the  act,  if  done  without  such  any 
agreement  or  combination,  would  be  actionable."     In  the 


case,  therefore,  of  acts  done  in  contemplation  or  furtherance 
of  a  trade  dispute,  as  defined  by  this  statute,  the  element  of 
conspiracy  or  combination  is  irrelevant  and  is  no  ground  of 
liability. 

G.  Quinn  v.  Leathern  and  the  other  similar  cases  that  have 
been  cited  leave  open  a  number  of  important  and  difficult 
questions  on  which  there  is  not  as  yet  any  conclusive  autho- 
rity. One  of  these  is  this  :  Is  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
not  to  make  contracts  with  or  otherwise  deal  with  a  particular 
person  actionable  at  the  suit  of  that  'person  hiniselj  ?  Quimi  v. 
Leathern  decides  merely  that  it  is  actionable  at  the  suit  of  a 
third  person  who  has  been  intentionally  injured  by  the  coercion 
thus  exercised  upon  another — namely,  his  employer,  servant, 
or  customer.  To  take  a  concrete  case  ;  A's  servants  combine 
and  threaten  to  leave  him  unless  he  ceases  to  deal  with  B,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  threat  he  ceases  to  deal  with  him,  with 
resulting  loss  both  to  himself  and  to  B.  If  B  sues  these 
servants  he  has  a  good  cause  of  action  within  the  rule  in  Quinn 
"  Coinrrnj  v.   Wxdc  (1!»09)  A.C.  .10(3. 
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V.  Leathern.  But  can  A  himself  sue  tlieiii  ?  It  is  submitted 
that  he  cannot.  To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  make  a  strike 
an  actionable  wrong  against  a  master  in  all  cases  in  which  no 
reasonable  and  lawful  justification  for  it  can  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Court.  This  can  scarcely  be  the  law.  It 
would  seem  that  the  right  of  combination  between  workmen  to 
refuse  to  work  is,  as  against  their  employer,  absolute,  and  that 
it  makes  no  difference  what  the  purpose  or  motive  of  their 
action  is.^^  Whether  a  man's  workmen  combine  against  him 
in  a  strike  for  the  just  and  reasonable  purpose  of  raising  their 
own  wages,  or  for  the  malicious  purpose  of  imposing  unde- 
served ruin  upon  him,  is  indifferent  in  law.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  purpose  is  to  coerce  their  master  into  doing 
harm  to  some  third  person,  then  that  third  person  has  a  cause 
of  action  within  the  rule  in  Quinn  v.  Leathern.  For  he  can 
make  against  the  servants  a  charge  which  their  master  cannot 
make :  viz.  that  by  their  wilful  act  they  have  deprived  him 
of  an  advantage  to  which,  as  against  them,  he  has  a  legal 
right — that  is  to  say,  the  continuance  of  profitable  commercial 
relations  between  their  master  and  himself.  Servants  in 
combining  for  any  purpose  to  leave  their  master's  employ- 
ment deprive  him  of  no  right  which  is  his,  but  merely  exercise 
their  own. 

It  is  true  that  this  liberty  of  combination  may  be  the  means 
of  much  oppressive  and  unjust  action.  The  law,  if  this  is  a 
correct  account  of  it,  gives  its  sanction  not  only  to  strikes  for 
which  there  is  no  moral  justification,  but  to  other  forms  of 
harmful  combination  which  can  serve  no  good  purpose,  and 
are  merely  instruments  of  unjust  mischief  :  for  example,  a 
combination  among  the  employers  in  a  trade  not  to  employ 
a  certain  workman,  a  combination  among  the  inhabitants  of 
a  village  to  have  no  dealings  with  some  unpopular  resident, 
or  a  combination  among  medical  men  to  hold  no  communion 
with  a  certain  member  of  the  profession.  These  things  are 
lawful,  however  morally  unjustifiable,  for  to  hold  otherwise 
would  involve  the  law  in  impracticable  inquiries  as  to  the 
motives  with  which  men  exercise  their  legal  rights.^'* 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  exemption  from 

13  See  Jose  v.  Metallic  Roofing  Co.  (1908)  A.C.  514. 

1*  See,  for  example,  Kearney  v.  Lloyd  (1890)  2G  L.R.  Tr.  2G8. 
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are  purely  voluntary.  Any  element  of  compulsion  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  combination  or  securing  unanimity  will 
at  once  bring  the  case  within  the  principle  of  Quinn  v.  Leathern. 
Apart  from  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  a  strike  at  once 
becomes  unlawful,  even  against  the  master,  if  any  threats  of 
harm  (even  lawful  harm)  are  used  by  the  strikers  to  compel 
dissentient  or  reluctant  workmen  to  leave  their  work,  or  to 
prevent  other  workmen  from  taking  the  place  of  the  strikers. 
"  A  combination  not  to  work,"  says  Lord  Lindley  in  Quinn 
V.  Leathern, ^^  "  is  one  thing,  and  is  lawful.  A  combination 
to  prevent  others  from  working  by  annoying  them  if  they  do 
is  a  very  different  thing,  and  is  'prima  facie  unlawful."  Simi- 
larly, if  a  case  of  boycotting  can  be  proved  to  be  more  than  a 
voluntary  combination — if  the  combination  has  been  in  any 
degree  the  outcome  of  compulsion  exercised  on  those  who 
took  part  in  it — it  becomes  thereby  an  illegal  and  actionable 
conspiracy  within  the  authority  of  Quinn  v.  Leathern. 

7.  A  second  question  which  still  remains  undecided  is  this  : 
Is  the  element  of  combination  really  essential  to  a  cause  of 
action  within  the  rule  in  Quinn  v.  Leathern  ?  Would  not  the 
same  class  of  acts  for  which  the  defendants  were  held  liable  in 
that  case  be  equally  actionable  had  they  been  done  by  a  single 
person,  without  any  conspiracy,  combination,  or  agreement  for 
joint  action  with  others  ?  Is  it  not  a  tort  for  one  person  inten- 
tionally and  without  lawful  justification  to  do  harm  to  the 
plaintiff  by  threatening  other  persons  with  harm  unless  they 
withdraw  their  service,  custom,  or  employment  from  him  ?  If 
this  is  so,  the  fact  of  combination  is  not  essential  to  the  cause 
of  action,  but  is  merely  a  circumstance  of  aggravation  increas- 
ing the  oppressiveness  and  the  efEectiveness  of  the  com- 
pulsion thus  exercised  and  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  done 
by  it. 

For  this  wider  interpretation  of  the  rule  in  Quinn  v.  Leathern 
there  is  much  to  be  said  both  on  principle  and  authority, 
and  it  is  submitted  that  it  is  the  true  doctrine.  It  is  adopted 
by  Lord  Lindley  in  Quinn  v.  Leathern  ^^  itself,  and  the  same 
view  is  expressed  by  Romer,  L.J.,  in  Giblan's  case  :  ^^  "I 
should  be  sorry  to  leave  this  case  without  observing  that  in 
'••  (l'.)(»)  A.(".  |).  r>:w.  "■  (l!)0:5)  2  K.B.  p.  OIO. 
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my  opinion  it  was  not  essential,  in  order  for  the  plaintiff  to 
succeed,  that  he  should  establish  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  persons  to  do  the  acts  complained  of.  In  my  judgment 
if  a  person,  who  by  virtue  of  his  position  or  influence  has  power 
to  carry  out  his  design,  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  preventing  a 
man  from  obtaining  or  holding  employment  in  his  calling,  to 
his  injury,  by  reason  of  threats  to  or  special  influence  upon 
the  man's  employers  or  would-be  employers,  and  the  design 
was  to  carry  out  some  spite  against  the  man,  or  had  for  its 
object  the  compelling  him  to  pay  a  debt,  or  any  similar  object 
not  justifying  the  acts  against  the  man,  then  that  person  is 
liable  to  the  man  for  the  damage  consequently  suffered." 
So  Stirling,  L.J.,  speaking  of  the  acts  of  the  defendants  in 
the  same  case  says :  ^^  "I  am  far  from  satisfied  that 
they  are  not  such  as  to  be  illegal  even  if  done  by  a  single 
individual." 

The  distinctioh  between  the  harmful  and  oppressive  nature  of 
compulsion  exercised  by  one  person  and  of  compulsion  exer- 
cised by  a  combination  of  persons  is  merely  one  of  degree  ;  and, 
though  there  is  a  very  serious  difference  between  the  oppressive 
power  of  a  single  workman  and  that  of  a  trade  union  having 
ten  thousand  members,  there  is  no  material  difference  between 
the  power  of  one  workman  and  that  of  two  ;  yet  it  has  never 
been  suggested  that  a  conspiracy  of  two  persons  is  too  small 
to  be  actionable  under  the  rule  in  Quinn  v.  Leathern.  A  rule 
that  would  make  the  liability  of  a  man  for  oppressive  and  mis- 
chievous coercion  exercised  by  him  over  another  depend  on 
whether  he  acts  singly  or  in  combination  with  another  indi- 
vidual would  seem  based  on  too  slig;ht  a  difference  to  commend 
itself  as  rational.  What  is  to  be  said,  for  example,  of  a  rule 
that  would  make  a  firm  of  two  partners  liable  for  an  act  which 
a  single  trader  can  do  with  impunity  ?  Moreover,  it  is  clear 
that  a  single  person  may  by  reason  of  great  wealth  or  influence 
be  able  to  exercise  coercive  power  over  others  in  a  degTee 
exceeding  that  which  is  possible  even  to  a  large  combination 
of  smaller  men.  Why  should  the  combination  be  liable, 
while  the  single  individual  of  even  greater  wealth  and  power 
goes  free  ? 

"  (1903)  2  K.B.  p.  G23  ;  see  also  Conwai/  v.  Wade  (1909)  A.C.  p.  516, 
per  Lord  Atkinson. 
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8.  It  remains,  however,  to  consider  whether,  in  view  of  the 
decision  in  Allen  v.  Flood,^^  it  is  possible  now  to  hold  that  com- 
bination is  unessential,  and  that  coercion  exercised  by  a  single 
person  is  an  actionable  tort,  for  it  may  seem  as  if  the  element 
of  conspiracy  was  the  only  ground  of  distinction  between  Allen 
V.  Flood  and  Quinn  v.  Leathern.  It  is  submitted  that  Allen  v. 
Flood  does  not  exclude  this  wider  interpretation  of  Quinn  v. 
Leathern.  Allen  v.  Flood,  if  we  regard  the  decision  itself,  and 
the  essential  reasons  for  it,  and  not  merely  unessential  dicta, 
decides  nothing  more  than  is  contained  in  the  head  note  of  the 
report — namely,  that  the  motive  of  an  act  is  immaterial,  that  an 
act  otherwise  legal  does  not  become  illegal  because  of  a  mali- 
cious motive,  and  that  no  act  otherwise  illegal  is  justified  by  the 
motive  with  which  it  is  done.  It  was  on  exactly  the  opposite 
principle  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  decided  the  case  :  the  jury 
was  directed  that  the  liability  of  the  defendant  depended  on 
whether  he  acted  maliciously  or  not,  and  they  found  that  he  had 
so  acted.  The  Court  of  Appeal  approved  of  that  direction  and 
finding  ;  and  it  is  this  doctrine  which  has  been  authoritatively 
rejected  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Maliciously 
to  induce  persons  not  to  deal  with  the  plaintiff  is  a  different 
thing  from  intimidating  them  without  lawful  justification  from 
doing  so.  The  first  of  these  acts  is  innocent  in  accordance 
with  Allen  v.  Flood  ;  the  second  is  an  actionable  tort  in 
accordance  with  Quinn  v.  Leathem.^^ 

9.  If ,  then,  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  rule  in  Quinn 
V.  Leathern,  that  rule  is  not  a  special  rule  as  to  conspiracy,  but 
is  simply  an  extension  of  the  established  law  as  to  intimidation 
to  cover  a  threat  of  acts  which,  though  not  illegal,  are  never- 
theless harmful.  The  principle  may  be  formulated  as  follows  : 
In  the  absence  of  any  lawful  justification,  any  person  or  body 
of  persons  ^°  is  guilty  of  an  actionable  wrong  by  intimidating 


"  (1898)  A.C.  1. 

i»  In  Conway  v.  Wade  (1909)  A.C.  506,  the  House  of  Lords  held  a 
single  defendant,  in  the  absence  of  any  combination  or  conspiracy, 
liable  for  procuring  the  dismissal  of  the  plaintiff  by  threatening  his 
employers  with  a  strike,  but  this  case  is  complicated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  threat  comprised  wilful  misrepresentation  of  fact, 
and  the  decision  therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  final  authority  on 
the  question  discussed  in  the  text. 

*°  Except  a  trade  union.     Trade  Disputes  Acl,  190G,  s.  4. 
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other  persons  hy  a  threat  of  harm  (lawful  or  unlaivful)  whereby 
they  are  intentionally  coerced  into  causing  harm  to  the 
'plainiiff.^'^ 

10.  By  section  3  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  190G,  however,  I'mde 
it  is  provided  that  "  an  act  done  by  a  person  in  contemplation  l^'^P^^^*-'''  Act. 
or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  not  be  actionable  on 
the  ground  only  that  ...  it  is  an  interference  with  the 
trade,  business,  or  employment  of  some  other  person,  or  with 
the  right  of  some  other  person  to  dispose  of  his  capital  or  his 
labour  as  he  wills."  22  Consequently,  even  on  the  wider 
interpretation  of  the  rule  in  Quimi  v.  Leathem  above  suggested, 
acts  done  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute 
are  now  exempted  from  its  operation  and  made  lawful  by  this 
enactment,  however  oppressive,  injurious,  and  unjustifiable 
they  may  be.  "  If  upon  these  facts,"  says  Lord  Halsbury, 
speaking  of  the  acts  of  the  defendants  in  Quinn  v.  Leathem,'^^ 
"  the  plaintiff  could  have  no  remedy  against  those  who  had 
thus  injured  him,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  our  jurispru- 
dence was  that  of  a  civilised  community."  There  is  now  no 
remedy. 

^^  In  addition  to  the  cases  already  cited,  the  following  may  be 
referred  to  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  liability  for  intimidation  and 
conspiracy.  The  law,  however,  is  too  uncertain  to  render  their  detailed 
consideration  useful  in  this  place.  Gregory  v.  Duke  of  Brunswick 
(1844)  6  M.  &  G.  205,  953  ;  Jenkinson  v.  Neild  (1892)  8  T.L.R.  ,540  ; 
Trollope  v.  London  Building  Trades  Federation  (1895)  72  L.T.  342  ; 
HuMlei/  V.  Simmons  (1898)  1  Q.B,  181  ;  Boots  v.  Grundy  (1900)  82 
L.T.  769  ;  Bulcock  v.  St.  Anne's  Master  Builders'  Federation  (1902) 
19  T.L.R.  27.  An  exhaustive  examination  of  the  question  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Disputes  and 
Trade  Combinations  :  1906  Cd.  2825.  See  also  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's 
discussion  of  the  question  in  his  Law  of  Torts,  pp.  319-328,  8th  ed. 

22  See  Conway  v.  Wade  (1909)  A.C.  506. 

23  (1901)  A.C.  p.  506. 
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WRONGFUL  PROCESS  OF  LAW 

In  the  case  of  legal  proceedings  which  are  erroneous,  mali- 
cious, or  otherwise  wrongful  it  is  necessary  to  consider  (1)  the 
liability  of  the  judges,  magistrates,  or  other  judicial  officers  ; 
and  (2)  the  liability  of  the  parties.  We  must  also  distinguish 
between  (1)  the  liability  of  the  superior  Courts,  and  (2)  that  of 
inferior  Courts. 
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§  153.  Liability  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Justice 

1.  Although  the  question  has  never  been  authoritatively 
decided,  it  is  probable  that  a  judge  of  one  of  the  superior  Courts 
is  absolutely  exempt  from  all  civil  liability  for  acts  done  by 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  judicial  functions.  This  is  certainly 
so  in  the  case  of  a  mere  error  or  irregularity  in  respect  of 
matters  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  for  in  this  case, 
as  we  shall  see,  even  the  inferior  Courts  are  free  from  respon- 
sibility. It  is  also  clearly  established  that  so  long  as  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  is  not  exceeded,  a  judge  is  not  liable 
even  for  a  malicious,  corrupt,  or  oppressive  exercise  of  that 
jurisdiction.^  The  remedy  for  judicial  errors  is  some  form  of 
appeal  to  a  higher  Court,  and  the  remedy  for  judicial  oppres- 
sion or  corruption  is  a  criminal  prosecution  or  the  removal 
of  the  offending  judge  ;  but  in  neither  case  is  he  called  on  to 
defend  his  judgment  in  a  suit  for  damages  brought  against 
him  by  an  injured  litigant. 

2.  When,  however,  the  illegal  act  complained  of  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  defendant's  jurisdiction,  it  is  not  definitely 
settled  whether  a  superior  judge  is  free  from  liability  ;    or 

1  Anderson  v.  Gorrie  (1895)  1  Q.B.  G68  ;  Scott  v.  Stansfield  (1868) 
L.R.  3  Ex.  220  ;  Haggard  v.  Pelicier  Freres  (1892)  A.C.  61  ;  Fray  v. 
Blackburn  (18(33)  3  B.  &  S.  576. 
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whether,  as  in  the  case  of  inferior  judges,  he  is  civilly  respon- 
sible for  such  an  excess  of  jurisdiction.  Probably,  however, 
the  rule  of  exemption  is  absolute  and  applies  even  in  this 
case.  A  Court  of  Appeal  may  reverse  his  decision,  but  there 
is  no  Court  of  first  instance  which  has  any  authority  to  enter- 
tain an  action  against  him,  and  to  give  judgment  against  him 
for  damages  because  its  opinion  on  the  point  decided  by  him 
differs  from  his. 

In  Miller  v.  Seare  ^  it  is  said  by  De  Grey,  C.J.  :  "  It  is  agreed 
that  the  Judges  in  the  King's  superior  Courts  of  Justice  are  not 
liable  to  answer  personally  for  their  errors  in  judgment.  .  .  . 
In  Courts  of  special  and  limited  jurisdiction  ...  a  distinc- 
tion must  be  made.  While  acting  within  the  line  of  their 
authority  they  are  protected  as  to  errors  of  judgment ; 
otherwise  they  are  not  protected.  .  .  .  The  protection  in 
regard  to  the  superior  Courts  is  absolute  and  universal  ;  with 
respect  to  the  inferior,  it  is  only  while  they  act  within  their 
jurisdiction."  In  the  Irish  case  of  Taafe  v.  Dowries  ^  an  action 
was  brought  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Common  Pleas  against  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  an  illegal 
arrest,  and  it  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  that 
no  action  would  lie  against  a  judge  of  one  of  the  superior 
Courts.^ 


§  154.  Liability  of  Inferior  Courts  of  Justice 

1.  Judges  of  an  inferior  Court  of  record  possess  the  same  Inferior 
immunity  as  judges  of  the  superior  Courts  so  long  only  as  they  exempt 
do  not  exceed  their  jurisdiction.    Within  the  limits  of  their  within  the 
jurisdiction,  however,  their  exemption  from  civil  liability  is  jurisdiction. 
absolute,  extending  not  merely  to  errors  of  law  and  fact,  but  to 
the  malicious,  corrupt,  or  oppressive  exercise  of  their  judicial 
powers.^     For  it  is  better  that  occasional  justice  should  be 

2  (1773)  2  W.  Bl.  p.  1145.  ^  (igjo)  3  Moore  P.C.  36  n. 

*  The  same  opinion  prevails  in  the  United  States  of  America.  See 
Am.  &  Eng.  Encyc.  of  Law,  Vol.  17,  p.  728,  2nd  ed.  In  Anderson  v. 
Gorrie  (1895)  1  Q.B.  668,  on  the  other  hand,  which  was  an  action 
against  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  colony,  it  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the  defendants  would 
have  been  liable  had  they  exceeded  their  jurisdiction. 

1  Scott  V.  Stansfield  (1868)  L.R.  3  Ex.  220  ;  Anderson  v.  Gorrie  (1895) 
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done  and  remain  unredressed  under  the  cover  of  this  immunity 
than  that  the  independence  of  the  judicature  and  the  strength 
of  the  administration  of  justice  should  be  weakened  by  the 
liability  of  magistrates  to  unfounded  and  vexatious  charges 
of  error,  malice,  or  incompetence  brought  against  them  by 
disappointed  litigants. 
Justices  of  2.  Probably  a  similar  immunity  is  possessed  even  by  those 

the  Peace,  inferior  Courts  which  are  not  Courts  of  record.^  There  are 
many  dicta,  however,  to  the  effect  that  Justices  of  the  Peace 
(and  therefore,  presumably,  other  judicial  officers  whose 
Courts  are  not  of  record)  are  liable  for  the  malicious  exercise 
of  their  judicial  powers  even  within  the  limits  of  their  juris- 
diction.^ Section  1  of  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  44,  seems  to  assume 
that  this  is  the  law  ;  for  it  provides  that  in  any  action  against  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  an  act  done  within  the  limits  of  his 
jurisdiction  it  shall  be  necessary  to  prove  malice  and  the 
absence  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause.  There  is,  however, 
no  case  in  which  any  such  action  has  been  maintained,  and  it 
would  seem  difficult  to  justify  any  such  distinction  between 
different  classes  of  magistrates.^ 
Inferior  3.  A  judge  of  an  inferior  Court  is  civilly  liable  for  any  act 

Courts  liable   (Jquc  bv  him  in  excess  of  his  jurisdiction  and  in  the  nature  of 

for  cxcccclin*^'" 

their  juris-  °  a  trespass  against  the  person  or  property  of  the  plaintiff  or 
diction.  otherwise  a  cause  of  damage  to  him.     Such  a  judge  deter- 

mines the  limits  of  his  own  jurisdiction  at  his  own  peril,  and 
(speaking  generally)  he  will  answer  for  any  mistake  ;  nor  is 
it  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  prove  any  malice  or  want  of 
reasonable  or  probable  cause.  The  decision  of  an  inferior 
judge  that  he  possesses  jurisdiction  is  not  conclusive  in  his  own 
favour  ;  it  does  not  lie  within  his  jurisdiction  to  determine 
authoritatively  the  limits  of  it.  His  duty  is  to  observe  those 
limits,  not  to  exercise  the  judicial  function  of  deciding  what 
they  are.     A  superior  Court,  on  the  other  hand,  is  intrusted 

1  Q.B.  668  ;  Haggard  v.  Pelicier  Frercs  (1892)  A.C.  61  ;  Doswell  v. 
Impey  (1823)  1  B.  &  C.  163. 

-  Seo  Haggard  v.  Pelicier  Freres  (1892)  A.C.  61. 

3  Cave  V.  Mountain  (1840)  1  M.  &  G.  p.  263  ;  Linford  v.  Fitzroy 
(1849)  13  Q.B.  p.  247  ;  Burley  v.  Betlmne  (1814)  5  Ttuint  580  ;  Taylor 
V.  Nes field  (1854)  3  E.  &  B.  p.  730. 

''  The  point  is  considered,  but  loft  open,  in  Gelen  v.  Hall  (1857) 

2  H.  &  N.  379. 
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with  the  power  of  determining  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  is 
no  more  answerable  for  a  judicial  error  on  this  point  than  for 
a  judicial  error  on  any  other.  In  Doswell  v.  Im'pey  ^  it  is 
said  by  Abbott,  C.J.  :  "  The  general  rule  of  law  as  to  actions 
of  trespass  against  persons  having  a  limited  authority  ...  is 
plain  and  clear.  If  they  do  any  act  beyond  the  limit  of  their 
authority,  they  thereby  subject  themselves  to  an  action  of 
trespass,  but  if  the  act  done  be  within  the  limit  of  their  autho- 
rity, although  it  may  be  done  through  an  erroneous  or  mistaken 
judgment,  they  are  not  thereby  liable  to  such  action." 

4.  The  distinction  thus  drawn  between  an  excess  of  a  magis-  Meaning  of 
trate's  jurisdiction  and  a  wrongful  act  within  the  limits  of  his  fur^^^fiction 
jurisdiction  is  one  which  it  is  easier  to  state  in  general  terras 
than  to  define  with  accuracy  or  apply  with  precision.    It  may 
probably  be  said  with  truth,  however,  that  a  magistrate  may 
exceed  his  jurisdiction  in  three  ways  : 

[a)  When  he  has  no  power  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  matter 

brought  before  him  :  as  when  a  single  Justice  of  the 

Peace  makes  an  order  which  should  be  made  by  two. 

(6)  When  he  has  no  power  to  deal  with  the  particular  person 

concerned  :  for  example,  because  that  person  has  not 

been  properly  summoned  before  him,  or  is  not  resident 

within  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. ^ 

(c)  When,  although  there  is  jurisdiction  over  the  matter 

and  the  person,  the  judgment  or  order  given  or  made 

in  the  matter  is  of  a  kind  which  the  magistrate  has  no 

power  to  give  or  make  :  as  if  he  imprisons  instead  of 

fining,  or  imprisons  for  a  longer  period  than  the  law 

permits.' 

In  all  these  cases  the  magistrate  is  liable  as  for  an  excess 

of  jurisdiction.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  power  to  give 

the  kind  of  judgment  which  he  has  given,  against  the  person 

complaining  of  it,  he  is  not  liable  merely  because  his  judgment 

is  erroneous  in  law  or  in  fact,^  or  because  there  has  been  some 

5  (1823)  1  B.  &  C.  at  p.  169. 

«  Carratt  v.   Morley  (1841)  1   Q.B.   18  ;    Mitchell  v.  Foster  (1840) 

12  A.  &  E.  472  ;    Caudle  v.  Seymour  (1841)  1  Q.B.  889;    Jones  v. 
Gurdon  (1842)  2  Q.B.  600  ;  Houlden  v.  Smith  (1850)  14  Q.B.  841. 

'  Prickett  v.  Gratrex  (1846)  8  Q.B.  1020. 

8  BrittainY.  Kinnaird  (1819)  1  B.  &  B.  432  ;  Linfordv.  Fitzroy  (1849) 

13  Q.B.  240, 
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irregularity  of  procedure.^  Such  an  error  or  irregularity  is 
merely  a  wrongful  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  not  an  excess  of  it. 
Thus,  in  Brittain  v.  Kinnaird  ^°  justices  were  empowered  by 
statute  to  hear  and  determine  charges  of  certain  offences  com- 
mitted on  board  boats  in  the  River  Thames.  The  plaintiff 
was  convicted  by  the  defendants,  and  sued  them  in  trespass  on 
the  ground  that  the  vessel  was  not  a  boat  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute.  It  was  held  that  they  were  under  no  liability, 
whether  this  was  so  or  not.  Their  decision  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  vessel  was,  even  if  erroneous,  merely  a  mistaken  exercise 
of  their  jurisdiction,  not  an  excess  of  it.  They  were  em- 
powered to  determine  judicially  whether  the  vessel  was  a  boat  ; 
and  not  merely  to  determine  the  other  matters  in  question 
if  the  vessel  was  a  boat.  "  Whether  the  vessel  in  question," 
it  is  said,^^  "  was  a  boat  or  no  was  a  fact  which  the  magistrate 
was  to  decide,  and  the  fallacy  lies  in  assuming  that  the  fact 
which  the  magistrate  has  to  decide  is  that  which  constitutes  his 
jurisdiction."  So  in  Cave  v.  Mountain  ^^  Justices  of  the  Peace 
were  held  not  liable  for  imprisoning  the  plaintiff  on  insufficient 
and  legally  inadmissible  evidence.  A  decision  upon  the  evi- 
dence is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  who  has 
jurisdiction  to  hear  the  case.  So  in  Linford  v.  Fitzroy  ^^  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  was  held  not  liable  for  a  refusal  to  accept 
bail.  Whether  the  bail  offered  was  sufficient  or  not  was  a 
question  the  determination  of  which  fell  within  the  limits  of 
his  jurisdiction,  and  his  decision  was  conclusive  in  his  own 
favour.  His  duty  was  not  a  duty  to  accept  bail  ij  it  was 
sufficient,  but  a  duty  to  determine,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judicial  discretion,  whether  it  was  sufficient  or  not.  So  in 
Garnett  v.  Ferrand  ^^  a  coroner  was  held  not  liable  for  removing 
the  plaintiff  from  his  Court  on  the  ground  that  he  was  dis- 
turbing the  proceedings,  although  there  was  no  reasonable 
or  probable  ground  for  this  removal.  The  power  of  exclusion 
carries  with  it  jurisdiction  to  decide  conclusively  whether  the 
facts  are  sufficient  to  justify,  exclusion.^ ^ 

9  Bott  V.  Achroijd  (1859)  28  L.J.  M.C.  207  ;  Penney  v.  Slade  (1839) 
5  Bing.  N.C.  319.  i«  (1819)  1  B.  &  B.  432. 

"  1  B.  &  B.  at  p.  442.  1=  (1840)  1  M.  &  G.  257. 

"  (1849)  13  Q.B.  240.  i^  (1827)  0  B.  &  C.  Gil. 

"  Cf.  Willis  V.  Maclachlan  (187C)  1  Ex.D.  376. 
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5.  When  a  magistrate  exceeds  bis  jurisdiction  by  reason  Distinction 
of  a  mistake  of  law,  his  liability  is  absolute,  being  independent  ,,[^^4!^^"  of 
of  any  malice  or  negligence.     He  is  bound  at  his  peril  to  know  law  and  of 
the  law  as  to  his  own  powers. ^^     When,  on  the  other  hand,  '^^  ' 
his  mistake  is  one  of  fact,  he  is  not  liable  unless  he  either  knew 
or  ought  to  have  known  the  facts  which  deprived  him  of  juris- 
diction.    There  must,  in  other  words,  be  cither  knowledge  of 
the  want  of  jurisdiction  or  an  absence  of  any  reasonable 
and  probable  cause  for  believing  that  jurisdiction  existed.^' 
Thus,  if  a  magistrate  imprisons  a  person  who  by  reason  of 
his  residence  outside  the  district  of  the  Court  is  not  subject  to 
his  jurisdiction,  he  is  liable  if  the  mistake  is  one  of  law,  but  not 
liable  if  it  is  an  excusable  mistake  of  fact.^^  ^'-^  -" 


§  155.  Malicious  Prosecution  and  Other 
Malicious  Process 

1.  Having  considered  the  liability  of  magistrates  and  judges 
in  the  case  of  wrongful  legal  proceedings,  it  remains  to  deal 
with  the  liabilities  of  the  parties  to  these  proceedings.  This 
matter  must  be  considered  under  two  heads — (1 )  malicious  pro- 
ceedings, and  (2)  erroneous  and  irregular  proceedings. 

2.  It  is  an  actionable  wrong  to  institute  certain  kinds  of  legal  Kinds  of 
proceedings  against  another  person  maliciously  and  without  ™alicious 

L  <^        r>  L  ./  proceedings 

reasonable  and  probable  cause.     The  chief  classes  of  proceed-  for  which  an 
ings  to  which  this  rule  of  liability  applies  are  the  following  : —     action  hes. 

(a)  Malicious  criminal  prosecutions.  It  is  the  wrong  known 
as  malicious  prosecution  to  institute  criminal  proceedings 
against  any  one,  if  the  prosecution  is  inspired  by  malice  and  is 
destitute  of  any  reasonable  cause. ^ 

i«  Houlden  v.  Smith  (1850)  14  Q.B.  841. 

"  Pease  v.  Chaytor  (1861)  1  B.  &  S.  658,  3  B.  &  S.  620  ;  Calder  v. 
Halket  (1839)  3  Moore  B.C.  28  ;  Polley  v.  Fordham,  No.  2  (1904)  91 
L.T.R.  525.  18  Houlden  v.  Smith  (1850)  14  Q.B.  841. 

1*  A  jiidicial  officer  who  in  the  particular  instance  acts  in  a  merely 
ministerial  capacity — m  the  performance  of  a  ministerial  duty  as 
opposed  to  the  exercise  of  a  judicial  discretion — is  liable  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  ministerial  officer,  and  derives  no  protection 
from  his  judicial  character. 

^°  The  liability  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  their  judicial  acts  is  modi- 
fied by  certain  statutory  provisions  contained  in  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  44. 
1  Abrath  v.  N.E.  Rlij.  Co.  (1883)  11  Q.B.D.  440. 
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(6)  Malicious  bankruptcy  proceedings.  A  similar  liability 
attaches  to  him  who  maliciously  and  without  reasonable  cause 
petitions  to  have  another  person  adjudicated  a  bankrupt.^ 

(c)  Malicious  liquidation  proceedings.  A  malicious  and 
groundless  attempt  to  have  a  company  wound  up  as  iasolvent 
is,  on  the  same  principle,  an  actionable  tort.^ 

(d)  Malicious  arrest.  Similarly  it  is  an  actionable  injury 
to  procure  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff  by 
means  of  judicial  process,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  which  is 
instituted  maliciously  and  without  reasonable  cause.  Thus, 
in  Churchill  v.  Siggers  ^  the  plaintiff  was  a  debtor  against 
whom  judgment  had  been  duly  obtained  by  the  defendant, 
and  who,  although  he  had  paid  part  of  the  judgment  debt,  was 
arrested  by  the  creditor  on  a  writ  of  capias  ad  satisfaciendum 
issued  for  the  full  amount  of  the  debt.  It  was  held  that  the 
plaintiff  had  a  good  cause  of  action  for  such  an  abuse  of  legal 
process.  This  species  of  wrong  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
false  imprisonment.  False  imprisonment  is  the  act  of  the 
defendant  himself  or  of  a  merely  ministerial  officer  put  in 
motion  by  him.  Under  the  old  practice  the  appropriate 
remedy  was  a  writ  of  trespass,  and,  speaking  generally,  neither 
malice  nor  want  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause  was  or  is 
required.  But  in  malicious  arrest  the  imprisonment  is 
effected  by  or  in  pursuance  of  the  valid  order  or  judgment 
of  a  judge  or  magistrate  ;  no  action  of  trespass  would  lie  ; 
the  remedy  was  in  case  for  wrongfully  abusing  the  process  of 
the  Court ;  and  there  was  and  is  no  cause  of  action  except  on 
proof  of  malice  and  want  of  reasonable  cause. 

(e)  Malicious  execution  against  property.  On  the  same 
principle  it  is  an  actionable  wrong  maliciously  and  without 
reasonable  and  probable  cause  to  issue  execution  against  the 
property  of  a  judgment  debtor.^ 

2  Johnson  v.  Emerson  (1871)  L.R.  6  Ex.  329. 

3  Quartz  Hill  Gold  Mining  Co.  v.  Eijre  (1883)  11  Q.B.D.  C74. 
<  (1854)  3  E.  &  B.  929. 

•^  Churchill  v.  Siggers  (1854)  3  E.  &  B.  p.  937  ;  cf.  Clissold  v.  Cratcliley 
(1910)  2  K.B.  244.  In  this  case  execution  was  issued  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  judgment  liad  already  been  fully  satisfied,  and  an 
action  of  trespass  was  held  to  lie  without  proof  of  malice.  The  cause 
of  action  was  the  unlawful  issue  of  void  process,  not  the  malicious 
abuse  of  valid  process. 
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3.  The  bringing  of  an  ordinary  civil  action  (not  extending  Onlinaiy 

to  any  arrest  or  seizure  of  property)  is  not  a  good  cause  of  ^^""'^^  'tctiuns. 

action,  however  unfounded,  vexatious,  and  malicious  it  may 

be.**    The  reason  alleged  for  this  rule  is  that  an  unfounded  and 

unsuccessful  civil  action  is  not  the  cause  of  any  damage  of 

which  the  law  can  take  notice.     Even  for  the  injury  which 

baseless  accusations  made  in  a  civil  action  may  inflict  upon 

the  reputation  of  the  defendant,  it  would  seem  that  no  action 

lies.     It  seems  that  a  litigant  may  maliciously  and  without 

any  reasonable  ground  make  the  gravest  charges  of  fraud 

or  other  disgraceful  conduct  without  incurring  any  other 

liability  than  that  of  paying  the  costs  of  the  proceedings. 

To  what  classes  of  civil  proceedings  this  rule  of  exemption 
applies  is  far  from  clear.  Will  an  action  lie  at  the  suit  of  a 
person  maliciously  joined  as  a  co-respondent  in  a  divorce  suit, 
or  at  the  suit  of  a  person  against  whom  affiliation  proceedings 
have  been  maliciously  taken,  or  at  the  suit  of  a  solicitor  whom 
the  defendant  has  maliciously  endeavoured  to  have  struck  ofE 
the  roll  ?  If  malicious  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  good  cause  of  action,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
a  similar  conclusion  should  not  be  draw^n  with  respect  to  the 
proceedings  mentioned. 

4.  In  order  that  an  action  shall  lie  for  malicious  prose-  Conditions 
cution  or  the  other  forms  of  abusive  process  which  have  been  "ability, 
referred  to,  there  are  the  following  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  : — 

(«)  The   proceedings   must   have   been  instituted   by  the 
defendant ; 

[b)  He  must  have  acted  without  reasonable  and  probable 

cause  ; 

[c)  He  must  have  acted  maliciously  ; 

[d)  In  certain  classes  of  cases  the  proceedings  must  have 

been  unsuccessful — that  is  to  say,  must  have  termi- 
nated in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  now  suing. 
We  shall  deal  with  these  requirements  in  their  order. 

5.  The  proceedings  complained  of  by  the  plaintiff  nmst 

«  Quartz  ff ill  Gold  Mining  Co.  v.  Eyre  (1883)  11  Q.B.D.  p.  689,  per 
Bowen,  L.J.  :  "  The  bringing  of  an  action  under  our  present  rules  of 
procedure  and  under  our  present  law,  even  if  it  is  brought  without 
reasonable  and  probable  cause  and  with  malice,  gives  rise  to  no  ground 
of  complaint." 
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Institution  of  have  been  instituted  by  the  defendant — ^that  is  to  say,  he  must 
pioceeduigs.  j^^  ^^^  person  who  put  the  law  in  motion  against  the  plaintiff. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  he  should  be  a  party  to  the 
proceedings.  Thus,  an  action  for  malicious  abuse  of  process 
will  lie  against  the  solicitor  who  in  his  client's  name  has  set 
the  law  in  motion  against  the  plaintiff.'  So  in  the  case  of 
malicious  prosecution  by  way  of  indictment  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  the  person  liable  is  the  prosecutor  to  whose  insti- 
gation the  proceedings  are  due.  Instigating  a  prosecution 
is  to  be  distinguished,  however,  from  the  act  of  merely  giving 
information  on  the  strength  of  which  a  prosecution  is  com- 
menced by  some  one  else  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion.^ 
Want  of  6.  Reasonable  and  probable  cause.     No  action  will  lie  for 

ami  probable  ^^^  institution  of  legal  proceedings,  however  malicious,  unless 
cause.  they  have  been  instituted  without  reasonable  and  probable 

cause. ^  Reasonable  and  probable  cause  means  a  genuine 
belief  based  on  reasonable  grounds  that  the  proceedings  are 
justified.  In  a  criminal  prosecution,  for  example,  the  pro- 
secutor must  have  believed  on  reasonable  grounds  that  the 
probability  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  was  sufficient  to  render 
a  prosecution  reasonable  and  justifiable.  "  I  should  define 
reasonable  and  probable  cause,"  says  Hawkins,  J.,  in  Hicks 
V.  Faulkner, ^^  "to  be  an  honest  belief  in  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  based  upon  a  full  conviction,  founded  upon  reason- 
able grounds,  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  circumstances 
which,  assuming  them  to  be  true,  would  reasonably  lead  any 
ordinary  prudent  and  cautious  man,  placed  in  the  position 
of  the  accuser,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  person  charged  was 
probably  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed."  ^^  ^^ 

'  Johnson  v.  Emerson  (1871)  L.R.  6  Ex.  329  ;  Gilding  v.  Eyre  (1861) 
10  C.B.  (N.S.)  592. 

8  Cohen  v.  31  organ  (1825)  6  D.  &  R.  8  ;  Fitzjohn  v.  Mackinder 
(1860)  8  C.B.  (N.S.)  78  ;  Dubois  v.  Keats  (1840)  11  A.  &  E.  329. 
'••  Willans  v.  Taylor  (1829)  G  Bing.  p.  18G. 

i«  (1878)8  Q.B.D.  p.  171. 

"  Soe  also  Broad  v.  Ham  (1839)  5  Bing.  N.C.  722  ;  Turner  v.  AmUer 
(1847)  10  Q.B.  252. 

^"  In  the  phrase  reasonable  and  probable  cause  the  terms  reasonable 
and  probable  arc  )ncrc  synonyms.  Tliis  iise  of  the  term  probable  is  one 
f)f  the  archaisms  of  legal  diction,  and  deserves  a  word  of  notice.  Pro- 
habilis  causa  was  an  expression  wliicli  was  not  unknown  in  classical 
Latin,    and    which    hccame    familiar   in    medieval   usage,     rrobabilis 
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7.  The  burden  of  proving  the  absence  of  reasonable  and  Burden 
probable  cause  lies  upon  the  plaintiff.     It  is  not  for  the      P^'"*^^- 
defendant  to  prove  affirmatively  as  a  defence  that  reasonable 

and  probable  cause  existed.  If,  therefore,  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  absence  of  such  cause,  judgment  must  be 
given  for  the  defendant. ^^ 

8.  There  is  no  reasonable  and  probable  cause  unless  the  No  reasonable 
defendant  genuinely  and  honestly  believed  that  the  prosecu-  h^nesUjelief  * 
tion  or  other  proceeding  complained  of  was  justifiable.     "  It 

would  be  a  monstrous  proposition  that  a  party  who  did  not 
believe  the  guilt  of  the  accused  should  be  said  to  have  reason- 
able and  probable  cause  for  making  the  charge."  ^^  Even, 
however,  if  the  defendant  honestly  believed  the  proceedings 
to  be  justified,  there  is  no  reasonable  and  probable  cause  unless 
this  belief  is  based  on  reasonable  grounds.  This  question  is  to 
be  determined  by  reference  to  the  facts  actually  known  to 
the  defendant,  not  to  the  facts  as  they  actually  existed.  He 
who  prosecutes  when  the  facts  known  to  him  do  not  constitute 
reasonable  and  probable  cause  cannot  defend  himself,  in  an 
action  for  malicious  prosecution,  on  the  ground  that  there 
were  other  facts  unknown  to  him  which  would  have  justified  a 
prosecution.^^     Conversely,  facts  unknown  to  the  prosecutor 

means  primarily  provable — hence  capable  of  being  put  to  the  test 
— hence  reliable,  approved,  right,  good,  justifiable.  Du  Cange  gives 
as  synonyms  of  probabilis  the  terms  rectus,  bonus,  approbatus.  Simi- 
larly the  term  probatio  meant  both  probation  and  approbation,  both 
proving  and  approving.  The  Digest  of  Justinian  speaks  of  probahilis 
error  (D.  41.  10.  5.) — namely,  a  mistake  which  is  excusable  because 
based  on  some  reasonable  ground,  justa  causa  erroris.  In  the  same 
sense  we  read  of  justa  et  probabilis  ignorantia  (Just.  Inst.  3.  26.  10.). 
So  sententia  probabilis  means  a  reasonable  opinion  (D.  14.  1.  1.  5.).  So, 
coming  back  to  the  matter  in  hand,  probabilis  causa  means  a  good 
reason — a  ground  of  action  which  commends  itself  to  reasonable  men. 
We  read  in  Tacitus,  Annals  VI.  14  :  Nullas  probabiles  causas  longin- 
quae  peregrinationis  adferebat.  See  also  D.  50.  5.  2.  7  :  Certis  et  receptis 
jjrobabilibus  causis.     Also  C.  6.  21.  4.  2. 

13  Abrath  v.  N.E.  Ely.  Co.  (1883)  11  Q.B.D.  440,  11  A.C.  247.  Aliter 
in  an  action  of  false  imprisonment :  Hicks  v.  Faulkner  (1878)  8  Q.B.D, 
p.  170. 

"  Broad  v.  Ilam  (1839)  5  Bing.  N.C.  p.  727.  See  also  Heslop  v. 
Chapman  (1853)  23  L.J.  Q.B.  49  ;  Turner  v.  Ambler  (1847)  10  Q.B. 
252  ;    Willans  v.  Tai/lor  (1829)  6  Bing.  183. 

"  Delegal  v.  Highlei/  (1837)  3  Bing.  N.C.  950;  Turner  v.  Ambler 
(1847) 10  Q.B.  252. 
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do  not  prevent  the  facts  which  were  known  to  him  from 
constituting  reasonable  and  probable  cause.  Having  regard, 
however,  to  the  facts  known  to  the  defendant,  he  must  show 
a  reasonably  sound  judgment  and  use  reasonable  care  in 
determining  whether  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  the  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  him,  and  any  failure  to  exhibit  such 
judgment  or  care  will  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  want  of  reason- 
able and  probable  cause. ^® 
Reasonable  9.  The  existence  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause  is  a 
'^uesti^  f  r  ^uestion  for  the  judge,  and  not  for  the  jury.^''  This  rule, 
the  judge.  however,  is  subject  to  the  qualification  that  all  preliminary 
questions  of  fact  on  which  this  ultimate  issue  depends  are  for 
the  jury.  That  is  to  say,  the  jury  must  find  what  the  facts 
of  the  case  were,  as  known  to  or  believed  by  the  defendant, 
and  then  the  judge  decides  whether  those  facts  constituted 
reasonable  and  probable  cause — viz.  whether  the  defendant 
showed  reasonable  care  and  judgment  in  believing  and  acting 
as  he  did. 

Thus,  if  the  defendant  alleges  that  he  prosecuted  the 
plaintiff  because  of  certain  information  received  from  a  third 
person,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  that  information  was 
really  received  by  the  defendant  and  whether  it  was  really 
believed  by  him,  and  it  is  for  the  judge  to  decide  whether, 

1"  The  circumstance  that  the  mistake  of  the  defendant  is  one  of  law 
and  not  of  fact  does  not  necessarily  amount  to  proof  of  want  of  reason- 
able and  probable  cause.  The  duty  of  a  prosecutor  is  merely  to  show 
due  judgment,  care,  and  discretion  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused  in 
law  no  less  than  in  fact.  Phillips  v.  Naylor  (1859)  4  H.  &  N.  565. 
As  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  opinion  of  counsel,  see  Ravenga  v. 
Mackintosh  (1824)  2  B.  &  C.  093.  "  If  a  party,"  says  Bayley,  J.,  "  lays 
all  the  facts  of  his  case  fairly  before  counsel,  and  acts  bona  fide  upon  the 
opinion  given  by  that  counsel  (however  erroneous  that  opinion  may 
be),  he  is  not  liable  to  an  action  of  this  description." 

^'  Panton  v.  Williams  (1841)  2  Q.B.  169  ;  Lister  v.  Perryman 
(1870)  L.R.  4  H.L.  521.  So  also  in  actions  of  false  imprisonment. 
Hailes  v.  Marks  (1861)  7  H.  &  N.  56.  This  anomalous  rule  was  estab- 
lished as  a  precaution  against  erroneous  verdicts  for  the  plaintiff — 
"per  doubt  del  lay  gents.  Reasonable  and  probable  cause  was  with- 
drawn from  the  cognisance  of  juries,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  a 
question  of  law.  The  old  practice  was  to  plead  specially  the  facts 
relied  on  as  constituting  reasonable  and  probable  cause,  ajid  the 
Kuflici(nicy  of  Umm  was  determined  on  demurrer.  Pain  v.  Rochester, 
Cro.  I<:H/."  S71. 
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if  it  was  so  received  and  believed,  it  constituted  a  reasonable 
ground  for  the  prosecution.^*^ 

This  division  of  functions  between  judge  and  jury  may  be 
effected  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  in  two  ways.  He  may 
either  direct  the  jury  to  find  the  facts  specially,  and  then  decide 
for  himself  on  the  facts  so  found  whether  there  was  reasonable 
and  probable  cause,  or  he  may  tell  the  jury  that  if  they 
find  the  facts  to  be  such  and  such,  then  there  is  reasonable  and 
probable  cause,  and  that  if  they  find  the  facts  to  be  otherwise 
there  is  none,  thus  leaving  the  jury  to  find  a  general  verdict 
on  this  hypothetical  direction.^  ^  2° 

10.  Malice.     No  action  will  lie  for  the  institution  of  legal  Malice. 
proceedings,  however  destitute  of  reasonable  and  probable 
cause,   unless  they    are    instituted    maliciously^ — that  is  to 
say,  from  some  wrongful  motive.^^     Malice  and  absence  of 

^8  Panton  v.  Williams  (1841)  2  Q.B.  169  ;  Lister  v.  Perryman 
(1870)  L.R.  4  H.L.  521. 

"  Ahrath  v.  N.E.  Ely.  Co.  (1883)  11  Q.B.D.  at  p.  458,  ^^er  Bowen,  L..J. 

^"  In  some  cases  the  question  has  been  left  to  the  jury  whether  the 
defendant  took  reasonable  care  to  ascertain  the  facts.  Ahrath  v. 
N.E.  Rly.  Co.  (1883)  11  Q.B.D.  79,  11  A.C.  247  ;  Brown  v.  Hawkes 
(1891)  2  Q.B.  718.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  this  is  an  essential 
portion  of  the  very  question  which  is  to  be  answered  by  the  judge, 
and  not  a  mere  preliminary  question  to  be  answered  by  the  jury. 
To  leave  such  a  question  to  the  jury  is  to  give  them  concurrent  and 
equal  power  with  the  judge  in  deciding  the  question  of  reasonable 
and  probable  cause.  As  is  pointed  out  by  Cave,  J.,  in  Brown  v. 
Hawkes  (1891)  2  Q.B.  p.  720:  "If  such  a  question  is  to  be  put  in 
every  case,  the  result  will  be  to  transfer  the  decision  of  the  question 
of  what  is  reasonable  and  probable  cause  from  the  judge  to  the  jury, 
except  when  the  judge  holds  that  there  is  an  absence  of  such  cause." 
If,  for  example,  the  prosecutor  acted  on  information  received,  which, 
if  true,  proved  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  the  question  whether  this 
amounted  to  reasonable  and  probable  cause  is  identical  with  the 
question  whether  the  prosecutor  used  due  care  in  verifying  that 
information,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  first  question 
is  for  the  judge  and  the  second  for  the  jury.  It  is  submitted  that 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  question  whether  the  defendant 
showed  reasonable  care  and  judgment  in  ascertaining  the  facts,  from 
the  question  whether  he  showed  reasonable  care  and  judgment  in 
estimating  the  significance  of  the  facts  known  to  him,  and  that  both 
questions  are  equally  for  the  judge.  See  Ahrath  v.  N.E.  Rly.  Co. 
(1886)  11  A.C.  at  p.  254,  fer  Lord  Bramwell.  Cf.  however.  Quartz 
Hill  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Co.  v.  Eyre  (1884)  50  L.T.  274. 

"    WilJaus  V.  Taylor  (1829)  6  Bing.  p.  186, 
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reasonable  and  probable  cause  must  unite  in  order  to  produce 
liability.  So  long  as  legal  process  is  honestly  used  for  its 
proper  purpose,  mere  negligence  or  want  of  sound  judgment 
in  the  use  of  it  creates  no  liability  ;  and,  conversely,  if  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  for  the  proceedings  (for  example,  the 
probable  guilt  of  an  accused  person)  no  impropriety  of  motive 
on  the  part  of  the  person  instituting  these  proceedings  is  in 
itself  any  ground  of  liability. 

Malice  means  the  presence  of  some  improper  and  wrongful 
motive — -that  is  to  say,  an  intent  to  use  the  legal  process 
in  question  for  some  other  than  its  legally  appointed  and 
appropriate  purpose.  "  Malice,  in  its  widest  and  vaguest 
sense,  has  been  said  to  mean  any  wrong  or  indirect  motive  ; 
and  malice  can  be  proved  either  by  showing  what  the  motive 
was  and  that  it  was  wrong,  or  by  showing  that  the  circum- 
stances w^ere  such  that  the  prosecution  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  imputing  some  wrong  or  indirect  motive  to  the  pro- 
secutor." 22 

The  proper  motive  or  purpose  of  a  prosecutor  is  to  secure 
the  punishment  of  a  person  whom  he  believes  to  be  guilty  of  a 
crime,  and  thereby  to  procure  for  himself  and  others  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  the  criminal  law.  Malice  in  such  a 
case  means  "  some  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  bring  to 
justice  a  person  whom  he  honestly  believes  to  be  guilty."  ^^ 
A  prosecution  is  malicious  only  if  it  is  animated  by  a  desire 
to  use  the  criminal  law  for  some  purpose  for  which  it  is  not 
intended  :  for  example,  the  conviction  or  defamation  of  an 
innocent  man,  the  levying  of  blackmail,  the  coercion  of  the 
accused  in  respect  of  some  unconnected  matter,  the  obtaining 
of  compensation  or  restitution  from  the  accused  (the  civil 
law,  not  the  criminal,  being  the  appropriate  instrument  for 
this  purpose).  A  prosecution  is  not  malicious  merely  because 
inspired  by  anger  for  the  injury  suffered.  "  It  may,  I  think, 
be  assumed,"  says  Cave,  J.,  in  Brown  v.  Hatvkes,-^  "  that  the 
defendant  was  angry  ;  but  so  far  from  this  being  a  wrong  or 
indirect  motive,  it  is  one  of  the  motives  on  which  the  law 

"  Bruw7i  V.  Hawkes  (1891)  2  Q.B.  at  p.  722.  See  also  Mitchell  v. 
Jenkins  (1833)  5  B.  &  Ad.  at  p.  595.  Ahrath  v.  N.E.  Rly.  Co.  (1883) 
11  Q.B.D.  p.  455. 

2''  lirown  V.  TIawkes  (1891)  2  Q.B.  p.  723,  per  Cave,  J. 

^'  (1891)2  Q.B.  p.  722. 
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relies  to  secure  the  prosecution  of  offenders  against  the  criminal 
law." 

]  1.  The  burden  of  proving  malice  lies  on  the  plaintiff  ;  and,  Burkn 
subject  to  two  qualifications,  the  question  is  one  for  the  jury  ^  ^^°^  ' 
and  not,  like  that  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause,  one  for 
the  judge.-''  The  first  of  these  qualifications  is  that  the 
question  whether  any  particidar  motive  is  a  proper  or  improper 
motive  for  the  proceeding  in  question  is  a  matter  of  law  for 
the  determination  of  the  judge.  Malice  is  any  motive  of 
which  the  law  disapproves,  not  any  motive  which  is  displeasing 
to  a  jury.  The  jury  has  merely  to  decide  whether  the  motive 
exists.  The  second  qualification  is  that  there  must  be  some 
reasonable  evidence  of  malice,  otherwise  the  case  will  be 
withdrawn  from  the  jury.^^ 

Want  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause  is  itself  in  certain  Evidence 
cases  sufficient  evidence  of  malice  to  go  to  a  jury.  For  "  there  °  '"^  ^^^' 
may  be  such  plain  want  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause  that 
the  jury  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prosecutor  could 
not  honestly  have  believed  in  the  charge  he  made,  and  in  that 
case  want  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause  is  evidence  of 
malice."  ^^  Nevertheless,  a  jury  is  not  at  liberty  in  all  cases 
to  infer  malice  from  want  of  reasonable  cause.  Want  of 
reasonable  cause  is  sufficient  evidence  of  malice  in  those 
cases  only  in  which  it  is  sufficient  evidence  that  there  was  no 
genuine  belief  in  the  accusation  made.  If  it  appears  that 
there  was  such  a  belief,  the  plaintiff  must  produce  some 
independent  evidence  of  malice,  and  cannot  rely  on  the  absence 
of  reasonable  cause. -^  On  the  other  hand,  malice  is  never 
evidence  of  want  of  reasonable  cause.  "  From  the  most 
express  malice,  the  want  of  probable  cause  cannot  be 
implied."  -^  For  a  prosecutor  may  be  inspired  by  malice 
and  yet  have  a  genuine  and  reasonable  belief  in  the  truth  of 
his  accusation. 

12.  Termination  of  the  proceedings  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff.  Termination 
No  action  for  a  malicious  prosecution,  or  for  any  other  mali-  ",j  favou^r  o"^^ 
cious  proceeding  which  involves  a  judicial  decision  of  any  the  plaintiff. 

"  Mitchell  V.  Jenkins  (1833)  5  B.  &  Ad.  588. 
2«  Brmvn  v.  Hawkes  (1891)  2  Q.B.  718. 
"  Ibid.  p.  723.  28  iii^^  p   7i8_ 

29  Johnstone  v.  Sutton  (1786)  1  T.R.  p.  544. 


AlUer  in 
proceedings 
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question  at  issue  between  the  parties,  will  lie  until  or  unless  the 
prosecution  or  other  proceeding  has  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  person  complaining  of  it.  No  person,  for  example,  who 
has  been  convicted  on  a  criminal  charge  can  sue  the  prosecutor 
for  malicious  prosecution,  even  though  he  can  prove  that  he  is 
an  innocent  man,  and  that  the  accusation  was  a  malicious  and 
unfounded  one.^''  Even  if  the  prosecution  or  other  proceed- 
ing is  still  pending,  the  same  rule  applies.  "  It  is  a  rule  of  law 
that  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  allege  of  a  still  depending  suit 
that  it  is  unjust."  ^^ 

If  the  prosecution  has  actually  determined  in  any  manner 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  it  matters  nothing  in  what  way  this 
has  taken  place.  There  need  not  have  been  any  acquittal  on 
the  merits.  What  the  plaintiff  requires  for  his  action  is  not  a 
judicial  determination  of  his  innocence,  but  merely  the  absence 
of  any  judicial  determination  of  his  guilt.  Thus,  it  is  enough 
if  the  prosecution  has  been  discontinued,^^  or  if  the  accused 
has  been  acquitted  by  reason  of  some  formal  defect  in  the 
indictment, ^^  or  if  a  conviction  has  been  quashed  for  some 
technical  defect  in  the  proceedings.^'* 

13.  This  rule  that  the  proceedings  must  not  be  still  pending, 
but  must  have  terminated  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
subsequent  action,  applies  not  only  to  malicious  prosecution, 
but  to  all  malicious  proceedings  which  involve  the  judicial 
determination  of  any  question  at  issue.  Thus,  no  action  will 
lie  for  maliciously  procuring  the  plaintiff  to  be  adjudicated  a 
bankrupt,  until  and  unless  the  adjudication  has  been  set  aside.^^ 
But  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  proceedings  which  involve  no 
such  judicial  decision.  Thus,  in  Gilding  v.  Eyre  ^^  it  was  held 
that  an  action  would  lie  for  maliciously  issuing  a  ca.  sa.  for  a 
larger  sum  than  remained  due  on  the  judgment,  and  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  show  that  the  execution  had  been  set  aside. 
The  plaintiff  in  instituting  his  action  for  such  a  cause  raised  no 

30  Baseb^  v.  Matthews  (1867)  L.R.  2  C.P.  684  ;  Castriqm  v.  Behrens 
(1860)  3  E.  &  E.  709. 

31  Gilding  v.  Eyre  (1861)  10  C.B.  (N.S.)  p.  604. 

32  Watkins  v.  Ler  (IS.'M))  f)  M.  &  W.  270. 

33  Wicks  V.  Fentham  (17!»1 )  4  T.R.  247. 

3'«  Sfo  Johnson  v.  Emerson  (1S7I )  Ij.R.  0  Ex.  .at  p.  394. 
35  AfetropoUtan  Bank  v.  roolci/  (ISSfj)  10  A.C.  210.     See  also  Huffer 
V,  Allen  (1866)  L.R.  2  Ex.  15.  36  (isei)  10  C.B.  (N.S.)  592. 
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question  which  had  already  been  decided  against  him  in  a  Court 
of  justice.^' 


§  156.   Erroneous  and  Irregular  Proceedings 

1.  Having  considered  the  liability  of  litigants  for  the  mali- 
cious abuse  of  legal  process,  it  remains  to  consider  how  far  they 
are  responsible  for  mere  errors  and  irregularities  of  procedure 
in  the  absence  of  any  malice. 

2.  No  action  will  lie  against  any  person  for  procuring  an  No  liability 

erroneous  decision  of  a  Court  of  Justice.    This  is  so  even  though  ^"^'  procuring 

p     an  erroneous 
the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  and  although  its  decision. 

judgment  or  order  is  for  that  or  any  other  reason  invalid.  A 
Court  of  Justice  is  not  the  agent  or  servant  of  the  litigant  who 
sets  it  in  motion,  so  as  to  make  that  litigant  responsible  for 
the  errors  of  law  or  fact  which  the  Court  commits.  Every  party 
is  entitled  to  rely  absolutely  on  the  presumption  that  the  Court 
will  observe  the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdiction  and  decide 
correctly  on  the  facts  and  the  law. 

Thus,  in  Lock  v.  Ashton  ^  the  defendant  had  wrongly,  though 
honestly,  arrested  the  plaintiff  and  charged  him  with  an  offence 
before  a  magistrate,  who  thereupon  remanded  him  in  custody. 
It  was  held  that,  although  the  defendant  was  liable  for  the 
original  arrest  (as  being  his  own  wrongful  act),  he  was  not 
responsible  for  the  subsequent  remand,  which  was  merely 
an  erroneous  act  of  the  magistrate.  In  Brown  v.  Chapman  ^ 
it  is  said  :  "  If  an  individual  prefers  a  complaint  to  a  magis- 
trate, and  procures  a  w^arrant  to  be  granted,  upon  which 
the  accused  is  taken  into  custody,  the  complainant  in  such 
case  is  not  liable  in  trespass  for  the  imprisonment ;  and  that 
even  though  the  magistrate  has  no  jurisdiction.  .  .  .  The 
imprisonment  is  referred  to  the  magistrate's  authority,  so  as  to 
exempt  the  complainant  from  all  liability  in  trespass."  ^ 

3.  No  action  will  lie  against  any  person  for  issuing  execution  No  liability 
or  otherwise  acting  in  pursuance  of  a  valid  judgment  or  ci.i!oi\*eous  °" 
order  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  even  though  it  is  erroneous,  and  decision. 

"  See  also  Stewart  v.  Gromett  (1859)  7  C.B.  (N.S.)  191. 
1  (1848)  12  Q.B.  871.  =  (1848)  G  C.B.  p.  370. 

3  See  also  West  v.  Smallwood  (1838)  3  M.  &  W.  418  ;    Austin  v. 
Bowling  (1870)  L.R.  5  C.P.  534. 
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even  though  it  is  afterwards  reversed  or  set  aside  for  error, 
A  valid  judgment,  however  erroneous  in  law  or  fact,  is  a 
sufficient  justification  for  any  act  done  in  pursuance  of  it. 
The  remedy  of  an  aggrieved  litigant  is  some  form  of  appeal 
whereby  the  judgment  may  be  reversed  or  set  aside,  not  an 
action  for  damages  against  those  who  enforce  or  act  on  the 
judgment  while  it  stands. 

Thus,  in  Williams  v.  Smith  *  the  defendant  was  held  not 
liable  for  imprisoning  the  plaintiff  on  a  writ  of  attachment 
which  was  subsequently  set  aside  on  appeal.  "  Where  he 
relies  upon  the  judgment  of  a  competent  Court,  however 
erroneous  that  judgment  may  be,  the  party  acting  upon  the 
faith  of  it  ought  to  be  protected."  ^  "  The  party  causing 
process  to  be  issued  is  not  responsible  for  anything  that  is 
done  under  it  where  the  process  is  afterwards  set  aside,  not  for 
irregularity,  but  for  error."  ^  So  in  Smith  v.  Sydney  "^  the 
defendant  had  obtained  judgment  by  default  against  the 
plaintiff  for  a  larger  sum  than  was  actually  due,  and  had 
issued  execution.  The  judgment  was  set  aside,  and  the 
plaintiff  thereupon  sued  the  defendant  for  damages.  It  was 
held  that  there  was  no  cause  of  action. 
Aliter  with  4.  If  any  litigant  executes  any  form  of  legal  process  which 

the  execution  jg  invalid  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  irregularity,  or  any  other 

or  process  ."'  .  ^         -i 

which  is  reason,  and  m  so  domg  he  commits  any  act  m  the  nature  of  a 

invalid.  trespass  to  person  or  property,  he  is  liable  therefor  in  an  action 

of  trespass,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  any  malice  or  want 
of  reasonable  or  probable  cause.  This  is  an  application  of  the 
fundamental  principle  that  mistake,  however  honest  or 
inevitable,  is  no  defence  for  him  who  intentionally  interferes 
with  the  person  or  property  of  another.  A  supposed  justi- 
fication is  no  justification  at  all.  A  litigant  who  effects  an 
arrest  or  seizes  property  must  justify  the  trespass  by  pleading  a 
valid  execution  of  legal  process,  and  any  irregularity  or  error 
which  has  the  effect  of  making  the  process  invalid  will  deprive 
him  of  all  justification.  Thus,  in  Painter  v.  Liverpool  Oil  Gas 
Liijht  Co.^  Justices  of  the  Peace,  on  the  application  of  the 
defendants,  issued  a  warrant  of  distress  without  jurisdiction, 

^  (1803)  14  C.IJ.  (N.S.)  nm.  '-  Ibid.  p.  025. 

«  Ihid.  p.  02.*?.  7  (is7())  L.R.  5  Q.B.  203. 

»  (183G)  3  A.  &  E.  4.33. 
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and  were  held  liable  in  damages.  So  in  Brooks  v.  Hodykinson  ^ 
the  defendant,  having  obtained  judgment  against  the  plaintiff 
tor  less  than  £20,  arrested  him  under  a  writ  of  ca.  sa.  issued  in 
disregard  of  the  statute  which  took  away  the  writ  in  the  case  of 
judgments  below  that  amount,  and  he  was  held  liable  in  an 
action  of  false  imprisonment. 

5.  When  it  is  sought  to  hold  a  litigant  thus  liable  for  the  Void  and 
execution  of  invalid  process,  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  process.^ 
between  process  which  is  wholly  void  and  process  which  is 
merely  voidable.  Process  which  is  void  is  no  defence  at  all, 
and  an  action  will  lie  without  taking  any  steps  to  set  it  aside. ^" 
But  when  process  is  merely  voidable,  it  is  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication until  it  has  been  set  aside  ;  though  when  it  has  been  set 
aside  it  becomes  void  ab  initio,  and  an  action  will  thereupon 
lie  for  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  it.  "  The  process  when  set 
aside  is  as  if  it  had  never  existed,  and  ...  the  party  therefore 
cannot  justify  under  it."  ^^ 


§  157.  Maintenance 

1 .  To  procure  any  person,  by  means  of  pecuniary  assistance  Maintenance 
given  to  him  for  that  purpose,  to  institute  or  carry  on  civil  'lefined. 
proceedings  against  another  is,  in  the  absence  of  lawful  justifi- 
cation, a  wrong  actionable  at  the  suit  of  that  other — namely, 
the  wrong  of  maintenance. 

Thus,  in  Bradlaugh  v.  Newdegate^  the  plaintiff  had  been 
unsuccessfully  sued  in  a  former  action  brought  by  one  Clarke 
for  the  recovery  of  the  statutory  penalty  for  sitting  and  voting 
in  Parliament  without  having  taken  the  necessary  oath. 
Clarke  was  a  person  of  no  means,  and  was  unable  to  pay  the 
])laintiff's  costs.  The  action  had  been  instigated  and  procured 
by  the  defendant  Newdegate,  who  had  supplied  the  necessary 
funds  and  had  given  Clarke  a  guarantee  against  all  expenses. 

»  (1859)  4  H.  &  N.  712.  "  Ibid. 

"  Cudrington  v.  Lluyd  (1839)  8  A.  &  E.  p.  453.  See  Ridddl  v. 
Pakeman  (1835)  2  CM.  &  R.  30  ;  Blanchenay  v.  Burt  (1843)  4  Q.B. 
707.  Whether  any  particukir  irregularity  makes  process  wholly  void 
or  only  voidable  is  a  question  pertaining  to  the  details  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Court  in  question.  As  to  the  High  Court,  see  Order 
70,  Rule  1. 

»  (1883)  11  Q.B.D.  1. 

2l 
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It  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
defendant,  on  the  ground  of  unlawful  maintenance,  all  the 
costs  which  he  had  incurred  in  the  action  brought  against  him 
by  Clarke.  So  in  Alabaster  v.  Harness  -  the  defendant  pro- 
vided the  funds  for  an  action  for  libel  brought  by  a  third 
person  against  the  plaintiff.  The  action  failed,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  held  entitled  to  sue  the  defendant  for  main- 
tenance, and  to  recover  as  damages  all  the  costs  of  the  libel 
action. 
Proceedings  2.  The  doctrine  of  maintenance  applies  solely  to  the 
musfbe^civil  instigation  of  civil  proceedings.  To  set  the  criminal  law  in 
motion  is  the  right  of  every  member  of  the  public,  and  is 
not  actionable  unless  those  conditions  of  liability  exist  which 
are  required  by  the  law  of  malicious  prosecution.^ 

3.  It  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  what  would  otherwise 
be  unlawful  maintenance,  that  the  defendant  has  or  believes 
himself  to  have  some  lawful  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of 
the  suit  maintained  by  him.  Thus,  co-owners  of  property,  or 
a  landlord  and  his  tenant,  may  maintain  one  another  in  the 
defence  of  their  common  interests.  Maintenance  is  the 
offence  of  promoting  litigation  with  which  one  has  no 
concern."^ 

4.  It  is  also  a  sufficient  justification  that  the  defendant 
was  actuated  solely  by  charitable  motives — i.e.  by  a  desire 
to  assist  a  poor  man  to  obtain  justice  that  would  otherwise  be 
beyond  his  reach.  If  this  was  his  honest  purpose,  there  is  no 
actionable  maintenance,  even  though  there  was  no  reason- 
able and  probable  cause  for  bringing  the  action  which  he  thus 
instigated.^ 

5.  There  may  be  other  justifications  for  maintenance  in 
addition  to  the  two  already  mentioned,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  they  are.     The  modern  law  of  maintenance  is  the 


Justification 
for  mainten- 
ance. 


Charitable 
motives. 


2  (1895)  1  Q.B.  339.  ^  Grant  v.  Thompson  (1895)  72  L.T.  264. 

*  Findon  v.  Parker  (1843)  11  M.  &  W.  075  ;  Omj  v.  Churchill  (1888) 
40  Ch.D.  481  ;  Bradlaugh  v.  Newdegate  (1883)  11  Q.B.D.  at  p.  11  ; 
Alabaster  v.  Harness  (1895)  1  Q.B.  339  ;  British  Cash  tfc  Parcel  Con- 
veyors Ltd.  V.  Lamsun  Store  Service  Co.  (1908)  1  K.B.  1006  ;  Scott  v. 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  (1909)  25 
T.L.R.  789. 

'^  Harris  v.  Briscoe  (1886)  17  Q.B.D.  504;  Holden  v.  Thompson 
(1907)2  K.B.  489. 
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atrophied  survival  of  what  in  earlier  days  was  a  far-reaching 
and  important  branch  b<jth  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law,  and 
wc  cannot  say  with  certainty  how  much  of  the  old  doctrine  is 
still  living  and  operative.  The  older  authorities  are  no  longer 
to  be  relied  upon,  and  modern  authority  is  scanty. 

G.  It  is  said  in  the  old  books  that  it  is  maintenance  to  assist  Maintaining 
the  defence  of  an  action,  as  well  as  to  procure  the  institution  ^  "^t^^endant. 
of  one,  but  there  is  no  modern  example  of  this  form  of  the 
wrong.^ 

7.  It  is  possible  that  other  forms  of  assistance  than  pecu-  Instigating 
niary  help  may  amount  to  actionable  maintenance,  but  there  F^^^'^'t'tlings 
is  no  modern  authority  on  the  point.     It  has  been  decided,  maintenance. 
however,  that  the  mere  act  of  'procuring  or  instigating  the 
bringingof  an  action  does  not  amount  to  maintenance.''  ^  '■* 

"  Coke,  2  Inst.  212  :  "  Maintenance  is  an  unlawful  upholding  of  the 
demandant  or  plaintiff,  tenant  or  defendant,  in  a  cause  depending  in 
suit,  by  word,  writing,  countenance,  or  deed." 

'  Flight  V.  Leman  (1843)  4  Q.B.  883.  The  distinction  suggested 
in  this  case  between  assisting  the  commencement  of  litigation  and 
assisting  the  continuance  of  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  in  principle, 
and  has  been  disregarded  in  subsequent  cases.  Alabaster  v.  Harness 
(1895)  1  Q.B.  339. 

^  For  the  older  law  as  to  the  offence  of  maintenance  reference  may 
be  made  to  Bacon's  Abridg.  Maintenance. 

*  Probably  actual  damage  is  essential  to  a  cause  of  action  for  main- 
tenance, but  there  is  no  authority  on  this  point.  See  British  Cash  t& 
Parcel  Conveyors  Ltd.  v.  Lamson  Store  Service  Co.  (1908)  1  K.B.  1006  ; 
Pollock's  Torts,  p.  334,  8th  ed. 
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distinguished 
from 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
RESIDUARY  FORMS  OF  INJURY 

§  158.  Inducement  of  Breach  of  Contract 

1.  Intentionally  and  without  lawful  justification  to  induce 
any  one  to  break  a  contract  made  by  him  with  another  is  a  tort 
actionable  at  the  suit  of  that  other,  if  damage  has  resulted  to 
him.  "  A  violation  of  legal  right  committed  knowingly  is  a 
cause  of  action,  and  ...  it  is  a  violation  of  legal  right  to 
interfere  with  contractual  relations  recognised  by  law,  if  there 
be  no  sufficient  justification  for  the  interference."  ^  This  may 
be  termed  the  rule  in  Boiven  v.  Hall,'^  this  being  the  first  case 
in  which  it  was  definitely  formulated  as  a  general  principle. 
The  authority  in  this  case  was  doubted  in  Allen  v.  Flood,^  but 
has  been  definitely  established  by  Quinn  v.  Leathetn  ^  and 
South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  v.  Glamonjan  Coal  Co.^  In 
this  last  case  damages  were  recovered  by  employers  of  labour 
against  a  trade  union  which  had  induced  the  plaintiffs'  work- 
men to  discontinue  their  work  in  breach  of  their  contracts.® 
2.  Is  a  person  liable  under  this  rule  who  merely  advises  a 
breach  of  contract,  and  in  this  wide  sense  may  be  said  to  induce 
it  ?  Or  is  the  term  inducement  used  in  a  narrow  sense  to 
exclude  mere  advice  ?  This  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
definitely  answered  as  the  authorities  stand.  On  principle  it 
is  submitted  that  mere  advice  is  not  actionable  :  as  when  a 
parent  advises  his  daughter  to  break  an  engagement  of 
marriage,  or  a  physician  advises  a  patient  to  break  a  contract 

^  Quinn  v.  Leathern  (1901)  A.C.  at  p.  510,  per  Lord  Macnaghten. 

-  (1881)  G  Q.B.D.  333.     See  also  Lumley  v.  Gi/e  (1853)  2  E.  &  B.  216. 

■■'  (1898)  A.C.  1.  *  (1901)  A.C.  495. 

^  (1905)  A.C.  239.  See  also  Read  v.  Friendly  Society  0} Stonemasons 
(1902)  2  K.B.  732  ;  National  Phonograph  Co.  v.  Edison  Bell  Consoli- 
dated Phonograph  Co.  (1908)  1  Ch,  335. 

•  JJut  see  now  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1006,  g.  3. 
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of  service  for  his  health's  sake.  There  must  be  an  inducement 
in  the  strict  sense— that  is  to  say,  the  intentional  creation  of 
some  inducing  cause  or  reason  for  the  breach  of  contract  : 
for  example,  to  induce  a  servant  to  leave  his  employment  by 
an  offer  of  higher  wages,  or  by  a  threat  to  inflict  some  harm 
upon  him,  legal  or  illegal,  if  he  continues  in  it.  To  induce  a 
breach  of  contract  means  to  create  a  reason  for  breaking  it  ; 
to  advise  a  breach  of  contract  is  to  point  out  the  reasons  which 
already  exist.  The  former  is  certainly  actionable  ;  the  latter 
has  never  been  held  to  be  so,  and  is  probably  innocent.' 

3.  Malice,  in  the  sense  of  improper  motive,  is  not  an  essen-  Malice 
tial  element  in  this  cause  of  action.*'     It  is  sufficient  that  the 
breach  of  contract  is  induced  knowingly  and  wilfully,  and  the 
reasons  which  animate  the  defendant  are  irrelevant.     No  jury 

is  at  liberty  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  because  in  their 
opinion  he  was  inspired  by  no  improper  motive  in  doing  what 
he  did.  "  No  one,"  it  has  been  said,^  "  can  legally  excuse 
himself  to  a  man  of  whose  contract  he  has  procured  the  breach, 
on  the  ground  that  he  acted  on  a  wrong  understanding  of  his 
own  rights,  or  without  malice,  or  hona  fide,  or  in  the  best 
interests  of  himself,  nor  even  that  he  acted  as  an  altruist, 
seeking  only  the  good  of  another  and  careless  of  his  own 
advantage." 

4.  To  induce  a  breach  of  contract  is  not  actionable  if  there  Lawful 
is  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  a  legal  justification  for  the  ^"^  * 
inducement.^''    What  amounts  to  a  justification  is  a  question 

of  law,  to  which  as  the  authorities  stand  no  answer  can  be  given. 
Presumably  it  would  be  a  good  justification  if,  in  inducing  a 
breach  of  contract  made  by  A  with  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant 
was  doing  nothing  more  than  insisting  on  the  performance  of 

'  The  question  is  discussed  in  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  v. 
Glamorgan  Coal  Co.  (1905)  A.C.  239,  a  case,  however,  in  which  the 
Court  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  act  of  the  defendant  was  more 
than  mere  advice. 

^  See  Quinnv.  Leathern  (1901)  A.C.  p.  510,  per  Lord  Macnaghten  ; 
Read  v.  Friendly  Society  of  Stonemasons  (1902)  2  K.B.  732  ;  South 
Wales  Miners'"  Federation  v.  Glamorgan  Coal  Co.  (1905)  A.C.  239. 

*  Read  v.  Friendly  Society  of  Stonemasons  (1902)  2  K.B.  at  p.  96, 
per  Darling,  J. 

1"  South  Wales  ^liners''  Federation  v.  Glamorgan  Coal  Co.  (1905) 
A.C.  239  ;  Quinn  v.  Leathern  (1901)  A.C.  p.  510  ;  Smithies  v.  National 
Association  of  Operative  Plasterers  (1909)  1  K.B.  310. 
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another  and  inconsistent  contract  previously  made  between 
himself  and  A.^^ 

5.  Presumably  this  rule  of  liability  extends  not  merely  to 
the  inducement  of  breaches  of  contract,  but  also  to  the  induce- 
ment of  the  breach  of  any  obligation, ^^  whether  contractual  in 
its  origin  or  not  :  for  example,  the  obligation  which  arises  out 
of  a  judgment.     There  is,  however,  no  authority  on  the  point. 

6.  An  exception  to  the  rule  in  Bowen  v.  Hall  has  been 
established  by  section  3  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  190G, 
which  provides  that  "  an  act  done  by  a  person  in  contempla- 
tion or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  not  be  actionable 
on  the  ground  only  that  it  induces  some  other  person  to  break 
a  contract  of  employment."  The  purpose  of  this  enactment 
is  to  facilitate  strikes  by  exempting  those  who  instigate  them 
from  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  contractual  rights  of  the 
employers. 

§  159.  The  Breach  of  Statutory  Duties 

1.  The  breach  of  a  duty  created  by  statute,  if  it  results 
in  damage  to  an  individual,  is  frimd  facie  a  tort,  for  which  an 
action  for  damages  will  lie  at  his  suit.  The  question,  however, 
is  in  every  case  one  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  in 
creating  the  duty,  and  no  action  for  damages  will  lie  if,  on  the 
true  construction  of  the  statute,  the  intention  is  that  some 
other  remedy,  civil  or  criminal,  shall  be  the  only  one  available. 

Prima  jade  a  statute  which  creates  a  duty  creates  at  the 
same  time  a  correlative  right  vested  in  the  individuals  for 
whose  protection  and  benefit  that  duty  has  been  imposed,  and 
prima  facie,  therefore,  those  persons  will  have  the  ordinary 
civil  damages  for  the  enforcement  of  that  right— namely, 
an  action  for  damages  in  respect  of  any  loss  occasioned  by 
the  violation  of  it.  Thus,  in  Groves  v.  Wimborne  ^  the  defen- 
dant, a  manufacturer,  was  held  liable  in  damages  to  one  of  his 
servants,  who  had  sustained  personal  injuries  through  failure 

^1  Read  v.  Friendly  Society  of  Stonemasons  (1902)  2  K.B.  p.  95  ; 
Smithies  v.  National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers  (1909)  1  K.B.  310. 

^^  The  term  obligation  is  here  used  in  its  strict  sense  to  mean  a  duty 
lying  on  a  determinate  individual.    To  induce  the  breach  of  a  duty  lying 
on  persons  in  general  is  equivalent  to  committing  a  breach  of  that  duty 
oneself.     Quifacit  per  alium  facit  per  se. 
1  (1898)  2  Q.B.  402. 
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of  the  defendant  to  perform  his  statutory  duty  of  fencing  dan- 
gerous machinery.  "  It  cannot  be  doubted,"  says  Vaughan 
Williams,  L.J.,^  "  that  where  a  statute  provides  for  the  per- 
formance by  certain  persons  of  a  particular  duty,  and  some 
one  belonging  to  a  class  of  persons  for  whose  benefit  and 
protection  the  statute  imposes  the  duty  is  injured  by  failure 
to  perform  it,  'prima  facie  and  if  there  be  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  an  action  by  the  person  so  injured  will  lie  against 
the  person  who  has  so  failed  to  perform  the  duty."  Simi- 
larly, in  Couch  v.  Steel  ^  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  that  the  plaintiff,  a  sailor,  had  a  good  cause  of  action 
against  the  owners  of  the  ship  for  injuries  suffered  by  him  in 
consequence  of  their  failure  to  keep  on  board  a  supply  of  medi- 
cines in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act.  It  is  true  that  the  judgment  in  this  case  lays 
down  a  rule  which  is  much  too  absolute  and  general,  and  which 
cannot  be  supported  in  view  of  later  decisions,  and  for  this 
reason  the  case  has  been  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism."* 
But  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  the  actual 
decision  in  Couch  v.  Steel  is  correct.^ 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  general  rule,  however,  there  are  But  this 
many  cases  in  which  no  action  for  damages  will  lie  in  respect  thelntentlon 
of  injuries  caused  by  the  breach  of  a  statutory  duty.    For  there  of  the 
is  no  such  remedy  unless  the  Legislature,  in  creating  the  duty,      ^is  a  ure. 
intended  that  it  should  be  enforceable  in  this  way  ;  and  there 
are  at  least  two  other  alternatives.     In  the  first  place,  the 
intention  may  be  that  there  shall  be  no  civil  remedy  available 
for  an  injured  individual  at  all.     The  statutory  duty  is  then 
a  duty  towards  the  public  at  large,  and  not  towards  indivi- 
duals, and  the  correlative  right  is  vested  in  the  public  and  not 
in  private   persons,   even  though  they  may  suffer  special 
damage.     The  duty  in  such  a  case  is  to  be  enforced  by  way  of 
a  criminal  prosecution,  or  by  way  of  injunction  at  the  suit  of 
the  Attorney-General,  or  in  some  other  manner  appropriate  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  public  right,  and  not  by  way  of  a  private 
action  for  damages. 

2  (1898)  2  Q.B.  p.  415.  »  (1854)  3  E.  &  B.  402. 

*  Atkinson  v.  Newcastle  Waterworks  Co.  (1877)  2  Ex.D.  441  ;  Cowley 
V.  Newmarket  Local  Board  (1892)  A.C.  p.  352. 

5  See  also  David  v.  Britannic  Merthyr  Coal  Co.  (1909)  2  K.B.  146, 
(1910)  A.C.  74. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  Legislature,  even  while  recognising 
a  private  right  vested  in  the  injured  individual,  may  intend 
that  it  shall  be  maintained  solely  by  some  special  remedy  pro- 
vided for  the  particular  case,  and  not  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  an  action  for  damages.     Thus,  a  pecuniary  penalty  recover- 
able by  the  injured  party,  either  in  criminal  proceedings  or 
in  a  penal  action,  may  be  established  by  the  statute  as  the 
sole  remedy  available  for  the  breach  of  it. 
Atkinson  v.         Thus,  in  the  leading  case  of  Atkinson  v.  Newcastle  &  Gates- 
WaTerwo?ks    ^^^^^  Waterworks  Co.^  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
Co.  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  that  the 

defendant  company  was  not  liable  in  damages  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  plaintiff's  house  by  fire,  although  its  destruction 
was  directly  due  to  the  failure  of  the  defendants  to  perform  the 
duty  laid  upon  them  by  their  private  Act  of  Parliament  to 
maintain  a  certain  pressure  of  water  in  their  water-pipes  for 
the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fire.  The  statute  in  question 
provided  that  any  breach  of  this  duty  should  be  an  offence 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  ten  pounds,  and  the  Court  came  to  the 
'  conclusion  that  on  the  true  interpretation  of  the  statute  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  was  that  this  should  be  the  sole 
remedy  available,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  of  imposing 
on  the  waterworks  company  any  such  heavy  civil  liability 
as  the  opposite  interpretation  would  have  subjected  them  to. 
Cockburn,  C.J.,  says  :'  "  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived,  that  the  par- 
ticular Act  which  we  have  now  before  us  does  not  by  implication 
give  to  persons  who  may  be  injured  by  the  breach  of  the  duties 
thereby  imposed  any  remedy  over  and  above  those  which  it 
gives  in  express  terms.  If,  therefore,  any  person  is  injured  by 
a  breach  of  such  duty,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  statutory 
remedy,  and  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  damages." 

So  in  Vallance  v.  Falle  ^  it  was  held  that  no  action  would 
lie  for  the  refusal  of  a  sea-captain  to  give  a  seaman  his  certifi- 
cate of  discharge  in  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854.  The  Act  provided  for  such  a 
breach  of  duty  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds,  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  which  might  be  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  informant  by  way 
of  compensation,  and  the  Court  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
«  (1877)  2  Ex.D,  441.        '  Ibid.  p.  449.       «  (1884)  13  Q.B.D.  109. 
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this  remedy  was  meant  to  be  exclusive,  and  not  concurrent 
with  an  action  for  damages.  In  Saunders  v.  Ilolborn  District 
Board  of  Works  '*  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  remedy  by 
action  against  the  local  sanitary  authority  for  injuries  caused 
through  its  failure  to  perform  its  statutory  duty  of  removing 
snow  from  the  streets.  So  also  it  is  settled,  as  we  have  already 
seen,^°  that  no  action  will  lie  against  local  authorities  for 
injuries  caused  through  a  failure  to  perform  their  statutory 
duty  of  keeping  highways  in  repair.^^ 

.3.  An  action  for  damages  will  not  lie  at  the  suit  of  an  injured  ,^'VV*"  "t 

.  r  1  •  ^  liability  for 

person  if  he  is  not  one  oi  the  persons  tor  whose  protection  and  breach  of 
benefit  the  statute  was  passed,  or  if  the  damage  suffered  by  statutory 
him  is  not  of  the  kind  intended  to  be  guarded  against.  In 
Gorris  v.  Scott  ^'-  the  plaintifE  sued  the  defendant,  a  shipowner, 
for  the  loss  of  sheep  which  had  been  swept  overboard  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  defendant  to  supply  certain  pens 
and  other  structures  on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  sheep,  as  required  by  Act  of  Parliament.  It  was 
held,  however,  that  the  defendant  was  not  liable,  because  the 
purpose  of  the  statute  in  question  was  to  make  provision 
against  the  spread  of  contagious  disease  among  animals,  and 
not  to  prevent  such  accidents  as  the  plaintiff  complained  of. 
"  When  the  damage  is  of  such  a  nature  as  was  not  contem- 
plated at  all  by  the  statute,  and  as  to  which  it  was  not  intended 
to  confer  any  benefit  on  the  plaintiffs,  they  cannot  maintain 
an  action  founded  on  the  neglect."  ^^ 

4.  Where  a  statute  simply  creates  a  new  duty  without  Action  for 

,  .^.  IP  11  ir-         1      damages  may 

expressly  providing  any  remedy  tor  the   breach  ot  it,  the  be  excluded 
appropriate  remedies  are  prima  facie  an  indictment  as  for  a  ^^  ^P*^^'^^ 
misdemeanour  in  respect  of  any  injury  to  the  public,  and  an  remedy, 
action  for  damages  in  respect  of  any  special  damage  suffered  by 
an   individual.     But   where   a   special   remedy   is  expressly 
provided  it  becomes  a  question  whether  this  was  not  intended 
to  be  the  only  one,  and  to  exclude  by  implication  any  resort 
to  the  common  law.     "  Where  in  a  statute  of  this  kind,"  says 

'  (1895)  1  Q.B.  64.     Cf.,  however.  Guardians  of  Holborn  Union  v. 
Vestri/  of  St.  Leonards  (1876)  2  Q.B.D.  145.  "  Supra,  s.  94. 

^^  So  in  Davis  v.  Bromley  Corporation  (1908)  1  K.B.  170  it  was  held 
that  no  action  lies  against  a  municipal  corporation  for  refusing  to 
exercise  its  statutory  power  of  approving  building  plans,  even  though 
he  refusal  is  malicious.     ^^  (1874)  L.R.  9  Ex.  125.     "  Ibid.  p.  128. 
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Mens  rca  in 
the  case  of 
statutory 
duties. 


Vaiighan  Williams,  L.J.,  in  Groves  v.  Wimborne,^'^  "  a  remedy 
is  provided  in  cases  of  non-performance  of  the  statutory  duty, 
that  is  a  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  an  action  will  lie  for  injury  caused 
by  non-performance  of  that  duty,  or  whether  the  Legislature 
intended  that  there  should  be  no  other  remedy  than  the 
statutory  remedy  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  or  the 
only  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration  for  that  purpose." 
The  weight  to  be  attributed  to  this  consideration  will  depend 
largely  on  whether  the  statutory  remedy  does  or  does  not 
involve  compensation  to  individual  persons  injured.  Thus 
a  pecuniary  penalty  payable  wholly  to  the  Crown  has  com- 
paratively little  significance  in  excluding  an  action  for 
damages,  but  if  the  penalty  goes  or  may  go  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  the  injured  persons,  much  greater  weight  may  rightly 
be  attached  to  its  existence.  In  neither  case,  however,  is 
this  consideration  conclusive. ^^ 

5.  When  a  duty  is  created  by  statute,  the  breach  of  which 
is  an  actionable  tort,  it  is  a  question  of  construction  whether 
the  liability  is  absolute,  or  depends  on  wrongful  intent  or 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  In  other  words, 
when  a  statute  provides  that  a  certain  thing  must  be  done, 
it  is  a  question  of  interpretation  whether  this  means  that  the 
thing  is  to  be  done  in  all  events,  or  merely  that  the  person 
upon  whom  the  duty  is  imposed  is  to  use  due  care  and  diligence 
in  the  endeavour  to  perform  it,  and  that  if  he  fails  to  perform 
it  through  no  fault  of  his,  he  shall  be  free  from  liability. 

In  Hmmnond  v.  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras  ^^  the  defendants 
were  held  not  liable  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  negligence  for 
failure  to  perform  their  statutory  duty  of  keeping  the  sewers 
in  order.  "  It  would  seem  to  me,"  says  Brett,  L.J.,^'  "  to  be 
contrary  to  natural  justice  to  say  that  Parliament  intended  to 
impose  upon  a  public  body  a  liability  for  a  thing  which  no 
reasonable  care  or  skill  could  obviate.  .  .  .  Where  the 
language  used  is  consistent  with  either  view,  it  ought  not  to 

1*  (1898)  2  Q.B.  p.  416. 

"  See,  on  this  matter,  Groves  v.  Wimborne  (1898)  2  Q.B.  402  ; 
Atkinson  v.  Newcastle  Waterworks  Co.  (1877)  2  Ex.D.  441  ;  Couch  v. 
Steel  (1854)  .3  E.  &  B.  402  ;  Vallance  v.  Falle  (1884)  13  Q.B.D.  109  ; 
David  V.  Britannic  Merthyr  Coal  Co.  (1900)  2  K.B.  146,  (1910)  A.C.  74. 

"  (1874)  L.R.  9  C.r.  316.  i'  Ihid.  p.  322. 
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be  so  construed  as  to  inflict  a  liability,  unless  the  party  sought 
to  be  charged  has  been  wanting  in  the  exercise  of  due  and 
reasonable  care  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  imposed." 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Groves  v.  Wimhorne  ^^  it  was  held  that 
liability  for  a  breach  of  the  statutory  duty  to  fence  dangerous 
machinery  was  absolute,  and  independent  of  any  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  or  his  servants. 


§  1 60.  The  Breach  of  Common-Law  Obligations 

Most  duties  created  by  the  common  law,  apart  from  con-  Breach  of 
tract,  are  negative  duties  imposed  upon  persons  in  general  to  obH<^itr  Is^ 
abstain  from  various  forms  of  hurtful  activity.     Occasionally,  a  tort, 
however,  the  common  law  is  moved  by  special  considerations 
to  impose  upon  particular  classes  of  persons  positive  duties 
to  be  fulfilled  for  the  benefit  of  others.     The  breach  of  one  of 
these  common-law  obligations  is  generally  a  tort  actionable 
at  the  suit  of  the  person  injured  thereby.     Thus,  a  common 
carrier  is  bound  to  carry  goods  for  all  the  members  of  the 
public.    So  an  innkeeper  is  bound  to  afford  the  accommodation 
of  his  inn  to  all  travellers  who  desire  it.     Any  carrier  ^  or  inn- 
keeper ^  violating  his  duty  in  this  respect  commits  a  tort 
against  the  person  whose  right  he  has  so  infringed. 

§   161.  Injuries  to  Immaterial  Property. 

The  forms  of  immaterial  property  known  to  our  law  are  Patents, 
patents,  copyright,  registered  trade  marks,  and  the  various  copyrights, 
franchises  which  may  be  vested  in  private  persons,  such  as  marks, 
markets  and  ferries.     A  violation  of  any  of  these  rights  of 
property  is  an  actionable  tort.    The  law  as  to  these  matters  is, 
however,  too  special  in  its  nature  to  call  for  examination  here. 

18(1898)  2  Q.B.  402.     See  also   David  v.  Britannic   Merthyr   Coal 
Co.  (1909)  2  K.B.  146,  (1910)  A.C.  74. 

1  Great  Western  Rly.  Co.  v.  Sutton  (1869)  L.R.  4  H.L.  p.  237. 

2  Lamoncl  v.  Richard  (1897)  1  Q.B.  541. 
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Abatement : 

of  action  on  death  of  party,  GO 
pleas  in  abatement,  81 

Abatement  of  Nuisance  : 
nature  of,  156 

entry  on  land  for  this  purpose,  157 
although  occupier  of  land  not  liable,  157 
cutting  roots  and  branches,  157 
unnecessary  damage,  158 

no  right  of  abatement  if  no  right  to  injunction,  158 
right  limited  to  occupier,  158 
necessity  of  notice,  158 
nuisance  to  a  highway,  159 

Absolute  Liability  : 
its  nature,  14 
exceptional,  14 
reasons  for,  14 
kinds  of,  14 

for  inevitable  accident,  14 
for  inevitable  mistake,  15 
vicarious,  17,  74,     See  Vicarious  Liability 
excludes  defence  of  common  employment,  102 
subject  to  rule  of  remoteness  of  damage,  109,  204 
for  escape  of  dangerous  things   from  land.     See  Rylands  v. 

Fletcher 
for  fire,  222-226 

for  withdrawal  of  support  of  land,  252,  253 
for  danger  to  highway,  287-290 
on  warranty  of  safety  of  premises,  362 
on  warranty  of  fitness  of  chattels  sold  or  bailed,  376 
for  damage  done  by  animals,  203,  386-394 
for  defamation,  420 
for  breach  of  statutory  duties,  502 

Accessio  :  338 

Accident  : 

inevitable,  14 

usually  no  ground  of  liability,  14 
distinguished  from  mistake,  15 
liabilifv  for,  in  actions  of  trespass,  15  n.  6 
508 
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AccoKD  AND  Satisfaction  : 

made  with  one  joint  wrongdoer  releases  others,  77 
a  bar  to  an  action  on  same  cause  of  action,  even  i'or  i'urtlier 
damage  accrued,  127 
unless  a  contrary  intention  manifest,  127 
destroys  right  of  election  between  causes  of  action  in  contract  or 
tort,  146 

Act  of  God  : 

an  exception  to  rules  of  absohite  liability,  211 

defined,  211-215 

escape  of  animals  caused  by,  390 

Action,  Forms  of  : 

Assumpsit,  4  M.  2 

Trespass  and  case,  163-166,  187 

Trover,  299-308 

Detinue,  300-304 

Replevin,  341 

Actions  :    limitation    of,    135-140,    329-332.     See    Limitation    of 
Actions 

Actions,  Successive,  on  same  Facts  : 

only  one  action  on  one  cause  of  action,  119 

aliter  if  two  distinct  rights  violated,  120 

aliter  if  two  distinct  wrongful  acts,  120 

aliter  in  continuing  injuries,  121-123 

as  to  injuries  actionable  only  on  proof  of  damage,  124 

successive  subsidences  of  land,  125 

successive  actions  for  slander,  127  n. 

See  Continuing  Injuries 

Admiralty  :   rule  as  to  contributory  negligence,  46-49.     See  Contri- 
butory Negligence 

Adultery  : 

formerly  the  ground  of  action  of  criminal  conversation,  404 
damages  now  recoverable  in  divorce  proceedings,  404 
not  actionable  at  suit  of  v/ife,  404 
accusation  of,  against  a  woman,  actionable  per  se,  445 

Agent.    See  Principal 

Air  : 

ownership  of  air-space,  171 

right  to,  may  be  acquired  as  casement,  265 

only  to  building  through  defined  aperture,  266 

Aliens  : 

have  no  remedy  for  an  act  of  State,  56 

unless  resident  in  British  dominions,  56 
can  sue  under  Fatal  Accidents  Act,  351  n.  27 
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Ambassadors  : 

not  liable  in  actions  of  tort,  57 
remedy  against,  merely  suspended,  57 

Animals  : 

trespasses  of,  169  n.  13,  193,  203,  215 

whether  actionable  without  proof  of  damage,  194  n.  3 
liabiHty  for  damage  done  by  game  and  other  animals  naturally 

on  land,  206 
injury  to  trespassing  animals,  369 
liability  for  purposely  attracting  animals  to  enter  dangerous 

premises,  369  n.  3 
liability  for  damage  done  by,  383-394 
distinction  between  damage  natural  and  not  natural  to  species, 

383-385 
remoteness  of  damage,  385 
scienter,  384-887,  389  n.  12 
dogs,  proof  of  scienter  necessary,  385 

aUter  in  certain  cases  by  statute,  385,  394 
scienter  unnecessary  in  case  of  contractual  duty,  385 
scienter  in  case  of  disease,  386 
how  scienter  proved,  386,  387 
absolute  liabihty  for,  203,  386-394 
origin  of  rule,  386 

relation  to  rule  in  Ri/lands  v.  Fletcher,  388,  389 
exemptions  from  liabihty  for,  390-392 

contributory  negligence,  390 

vis  major,  390 

lawful  use  of  highway,  390 

plaintiff  a  trespasser,  369,  390 

volenti  non  fit  injuria,  391 

unlawful  act  of  stranger,  391-392 
escape  of,  from  highway,  390 
who  is  liable  for,  393 
who  is  liable  for  a  dog,  394 
continuance  of  liability  after  animal's  escape,  394 

Arrest.     See  False  Imprisonment,  Malicious  Prosecution,  and 
Judicial  Process 

Assault  : 

period  of  limitation,  138 

by  way  of  self-defence,  160 

against  trespasser,  151 

in  re-entry  on  land,  153 

in  retaking  of  chattels,  155 

defined,  351 

both  a  civil  and  criminal  wrong,  352 

effect  of  prosecution  on  right  of  action,  352 

distinguished  from  battery,  351 

actual  violence  not  nocessary,  352 
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Assault — continacd 

when  threats  amount  to,  352 

distinguished  from  unlawful  bodily  harm,  352 

in  self-defence,  150 

in  prevention  of  trespass,  151 

in  re-entry  on  land,  153 

in  retaking  chattels,  155 

Assignment  of  Rights  of  Action  for  Torts  : 
usually  illegal  and  void,  142 

even  in  case  of  injuries  to  property,  142 

so  also  with  right  to  damages  for  breach  of  contract,  143 
exceptions  to  rule,  143 

assignment  of  property  which  is  the  subject  of  litigation, 
143 

sale  by  trustee  in  banki-uptcy,  143 

subrogation  to  insurer,  143 

assignment  to  person  having  lawful  interest,  143 

assignment  along  with  property  affected,  144 
valid  assignment  enables  assignee  to  sue  in  his  own  name,  144 
effects  of  invalid  assignment,  144 

Assumpsit  : 

history  of  action,  5 

Auctioneer  : 

liability  of,  16,  309 

Bailee  : 

liable  both  in  contract  and  tort,  3 

presumption  of  negligence  when  chattel  lost  or  damaged,  33 

liability  of,  for  misdeUvery,  118,  312,  315-319 

for  keeping  goods  in  wrong  place,  119,  317 
estoppel  of,  321,  327  n.  26 
involuntary,  liability  of,  309 

determination  of  bailment  by  wrongful  act  of,  322 
recovers  full  value  in  trover,  332-336 
limitation  of  actions  against,  329,  330 

right  of,  for  injury  suffered  through  dangerous  chattel,  376 
gratuitous  bailment,  376 
liability  of.     Sec  Conversion 
See  Dangerous  Chattels 

Bankruptcy  Proceedings,  Malicious  :  486.     See  Malicious  Prose- 
cution 

Bare  Licensee  :  364-368.    See  Occupier  of  Premises 

Battery  :  351,  352.    See  Assault 

Bodily  Harm  : 

an  actionable  wrong,  352,  353 

although  caused  by  nervous  shock,  352 
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Bridge  :  liability  for  non -repair  of,  292 

Cabs  :  liability  of  owner  for  negligence  of  hirer,  86  n.  3 

Carrier  : 

not  liable  for  loss  due  to  act  of  God,  211 
liability  for  misdelivery,  316  n.  4.     See  Conversion 
delivery  of  dangerous  chattels  to,  376 
action  against,  for  refusal  to  carry,  507 

Cattle.   See  Animals 

Chattels  : 

specific  restitution  of,  336-340 
restoration  of,  in  lieu  of  damages,  340 
conversion  of.     See  Conversion 
trespass  to.     See  Trespass  to  Chattels 
detention  of.     See  Detinue 
damage  to,  not  amounting  to  trespass,  345 
loss  of,  not  amounting  to  conversion,  346 
See  Dangerous  Chattels 

Child  : 

contributory  negligence  of,  37 

injury  to,  when  in  charge  of  adult,  44 

criminal  liability  of,  62 

liability  of,  for  torts,  62.     See  Minors 

negligence  of,  62 

liability  of  parent  for,  65 

action  for  physical  injury  to  unborn  child,  353 

liability  for  delivery  of  dangerous  chattel  to,  383 

liability  to  child  entering  premises  as  a  bare  licensee,  368 

liability  to  child  trespassing  on  premises,  371  n.  14 

See  Father 

Civil  Injury  : 
defined,  1 

distinguished  from  criminal,  1 
kinds  of,  which  are  not  torts,  7 

Coercion  :  See  Intimidation 

Collisions  at  Sea  :  46-49.    See  Contributory  Negligence 

Common  Employment  :  97-102.     See  Employers'  Liability 

Common-Law  Obligations  :  action  for  breach  of,  507 

Competition  in  Trade  :  not  actionable,  410 

CoNFUsio :  338 

Consent : 

legalises  act  otherwise  wrongful,  49 

aliter  with  criminal  offences,  50 
to  grievous  bodily  harm,  50 
to  run  risk  of  accidental  harm,  49-63 
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distinguished  from  knowledge,  50 
knowledge  evidence  of,  51 
See  Volenti  Non  Fit  Injuria 

CoNSORTiiTM  ET  Servitium  :  403 

Conspiracy  :  471.    See  Intimidation 

Continuing  Injuries  : 
defined,  121 

successive  actions  will  lie,  121 

damages  recoverable  only  up  to  time  of  action,  121 
damages  not  recoverable  for  diminution  in  value  of  property 

due  to  fear  of  continuance  of  injury,  122 
plaintiff  whose  title  to  property  accrues  after  commencement  of 

injury,  123 
damages  for,  in  lieu  of  injunction,  123 

include  damage  due  to  future  continuance,  123,  134 
the  limitation  of  actions  for,  135 

against  public  authorities,  138 
trespass  by  placing  things  on  land,  121,  165 
distinction  between  continuance  of  injury  and  continuance  of 

damage,  169 
quaere  where  withdrawal  of  support  a  continuing  injury,  125 
nuisance,  191 
distinguished  from  permanent,  297 

Contract,  Breach  of  : 

distinguished  from  tort,  2-6 

concurrence  of  breach  of  contract  and  tort,  3-6 

whether  actionable  as  a  tort  at  suit  of  a  third  person,  3, 4, 372, 370 

when  action  dies  with  parties,  70 

action  for,  not  assignable,  143 

causing  death  of  human  being,  348 

inducing,  500-502 

advice  distinguished  from  inducement,  500 

malice  irrelevant,  501 

justification  for  inducing,  501 

exception  in  trade  disputes,  502 

See  Gratuitous  Contract 

Contribution  :  between  joint  wrongdoers,  78-80 
none  in  case  of  wilful  ^vrongdoing,  78 
quaere  as  to  other  cases,  79 
distinguished  from  indemnity,  79 
between  several  wrongdoers  causing  the  same  damage,  77  n. 

Contributory  Negligence  :  34-49 
its  nature,  34 
general  principle  as  to,  34 
rational  basis  of  rule,  34 

2e 
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how  far  applicable  to  wilful  wrongs,  36 

want  of  care  not  amounting  to,  36 

of  children,  37 

rule  in  Davies  v.  Mann,  38-43 

direct  or  indirect  cause  of  damage,  40 

rule  of,  formulated,  43 

quaere  as  to  further  limitation  of  general  principle,  43  n.  1 2 

of  plaintiff's  servants  or  agents,  43 

burden  of  proof  of,  44 

power  of  Judge  to  give  judgment  for  defendant  on  issue  of,  45 

and  collisions  at  sea,  46-49 

Admiralty  rule  of  division  of  loss,  46-49 

subject  to  rule  in  Davies  v.  Mann,  48 
not  applicable  to  Fatal  Accidents  Act,  47 

in  case  of  injuries  by  animals,  390 

CONVEESION  : 

history  of  the  action  of  trover,  299-308 

conversion  defined  by  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  299 

trespass,  detinue,  and  trover,  300 

early  instances  of  trover,  300 

reasons  for  invention  of  trover,  301 

trover  and  detinue  sur  trover,  302 

form  of  declaration  in  trover,  302 

extension  of  trover  to  sphere  of  detinue,  303 

detention  evidence  of  conversion,  303,  304 

detention  not  amounting  to  conversion,  305 

actual  and  constructive  conversion,  305 

extension  of  trover  to  sphere  of  trespass,  305 

every  wrongful  taking  a  conversion,  305-307 

denial  of  plaintiff's  title,  307  n.  25 

conversion  defined,  308 

must  be  act  of  wilful  interference,  308 

inevitable  mistake  no  defence,  309 

remoteness  of  damage  no  defence,  310 

need  not  be  to  defendant's  own  use,  310 

loss  of  goods  need  not  be  permanent,  311 

conversion  by  \vrongful  taking,  31 1 

conversion  by  wrongful  detention,  312-315 

detention  must  be  adverse,  312 

demand  and  refusal  necessary,  313 
provisional  refusal  to  deliver  wlien  title  doubtful  not  conversion, 

314 
failure  to  deliver  not  a  conversion  if  delivery  impossible,  314 
conversion  by  wrongful  delivery,  315 

misdelivery  by  carrier  or  warehouseman,  316  n.  4 
conversion  by  wrongful  disposition,  316 
sale  without  delivery  no  conversion,  316 
conversion  by  wrongful  destruction,  317 
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residuary  forms  of  conversion,  317 

receiving  goods  from  persons  having  no  title  not  a  conversion, 

318 
redelivery  of  goods  so  received  not  a  conversion,  319 

quaere  as  to  delivery  to  a  third  person,  319 
conversion  by  estoppel,  321 
trover  limited  to  plaintiffs  having  right  of  immediate  possession, 

322 
action  by  reversioner  for  a  conversion,  323 

remittal  of  reversioner  to  right  of  immediate  possession, 
324 
possessory  title  sufficient,  325-328 

measure  of  damages,  325,  332 
continuance  of  possessory  title,  326-328 
destruction  of  possessory  title,  326 
jus  tertii,  when  pleadable,  327 

action   by  true  owner  after  satisfaction   made   to   possessor}' 
owner,  328 
'    as  between  co-owners,  328 

limitation  of  actions  for,  329-332 

successive  conversions,  329-331 
concealed  fraud,  330 
in  case  of  bailment,  330 
title  of  purchaser,  331 
measure  of  damages,  332-336 

at  suit  of  possessory  owner,  325,  335 
at  suit  of  bailee,  332-334 
surplus  damages,  333 
case  of  reversioner,  333 
effect  of  satisfaction  to  owner,  334 
claim  by  owner,  334 
satisfaction  to  bailee,  334 
increase  in  value,  336 
value  as  at  date  of  conversion,  335 
special  damages,  336 
specific  restitution  of  chattels,  336-340 

discretionary,  336 
power  of  Court  to  order  acceptance  of  chattel  in  lieu  of  damages, 

337,  340 
effect  of  judgment  in  trover  upon  title  to  property  converted,  342 

Co-owners  : 

liability  of  co-owners  of  land,  74  n.  1 

right  of  action  against  strangers,  80 

formerly  must  join  in  one  action,  80 

non-joinder  formerly  ground  for  plea  in  abatement,  SO 

can  now  sue  separately,  81 

unless  Court  otherwise  orders,  81 
release  by  one  destroys  cause  of  action,  81 
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one  cannot  sue  another  for  trespass  to  land,  176 

exceptions  to  this  rule,  175 
action  of  account  as  between,  175,  328 
ejectment  as  between,  184 
of  chattels,  conversion,  as  between,  328 
right  of  user,  as  between,  328 

Corporations  ; 

liability  of,  57-61 

for  whose  acts  liable,  57 

liable  even  for  wilful  or  malicious  injuries,  58 

liability  of  members  of,  61 

liable  for  acts  ultra  vires,  58 

liability  of,  depends  on  statute  by  which  established,  60 

liability  of  foreign,  60 

application  of  rule  of  employers'  liability  to,  89 

defamation  of,  410 

Courts  of  Justice  : 

liabUity  of,  480-485 
superior  Courts,  480 

not  liable  even  for  malicious  acts,  480 
probably  not  liable  even  for  excess  of  jurisdiction,  480 
inferior  Courts,  481 

not  liable  for  malicious  acts,  481 
liability  for  excess  of  jurisdiction,  482-485 
what  amounts  to  an  excess,  483 
mistake  of  law  as  to  limits  of  jurisdiction,  485 
mistake  of  fact,  485 
no  liability  for  error  or  irregularity  within  jurisdiction,  483 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  482,  485  n.  20 
judicial  officer  acting  ministerially,  485  w.  19 
liability  of  parties  for  erroneous  acts  of,  495-497 
procuring  erroneous  decision,  495 
acting  on  erroneous  decision,  495 
aliter  with  execution  of  invalid  process,  496 

Covenant  not  to  Sue  :  77.    See  Release 

Credit  :  representations  as  to,  455 

Criminal  Conversation  :  404 

Crown  : 

not  liable  for  torts,  54 
liability  of,  under  Petition  of  Right,  54 
liability  of  servants  of,  55 
authority  of,  no  defence,  55 

Damage : 

commonly  a  condition  of  liability,  8 
damnum  sine  injuria,  8-11 
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injuria  sine  damno,  11 

when  not  necessary  for  liability,  II 

See  Remoteness  of  Damage 

Damages : 

the  essential  remedy  for  a  tort,  2 

ordinary,  106,  107 

nominal,  107 

vindictive,  108 

for  breach  of  contract,  109  n.  3 

in  lieu  of  injunction,  123,  130,  134 

Damages,  Measure  op  : 

under  Employers'  Liability  Act,  101 
in  trespass  to  land,  178-181 
in  action  for  mesne  profits,  187 
in  conversion,  325,  332-336 
for  other  injuries  to  chattels,  336 
under  Fatal  Accidents  Act,  349,  350 
for  seduction,  397 
for  slander,  444 

Damnum  Sine  Injuria  :  8-1 1 

Dangerous  Chattels  : 

liability  for,  375-383 

liability  of  possessor,  375 

liability  for  delivery  of,  under  contract,  376 

sale,  376 

hiring,  376 

gratuitous  loan  or  gift,  376 

distinguished  from  gratuitous  service,  377 
agreement  of  recipient  to  run  all  risks,  377 
liability  for  injury  to  other  persons  than  recipient,  377-382 

not  merely  because  of  breach  of  contract  with  recipient, 
377 

aliter  in  case  of  fraud,  379 

breach  of  duty  to  disclose  Ivnown  dangers,  379 

negligent  acts  of  misfeasance,  380-383 
liability  for  delivery  of,  to  children,  383 

Death  : 

liability  of  master  for  death  of  servant,  104 

causing  death  of  human  being  not  actionable  at  common  law,  347 
aliter  when  caused  by  breach  of  contract,  348 

action  for,  by  Fatal  Accidents  Act,  348-350 
who  can  sue,  348 
time  for  bringing  action,  349 
damages  not  assets  in  deceased's  estate,  349 
no  liability  unless  deceased  had  right  of  action,  349 
accord  and  satisfaction  in  lifetime,  349 
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necessity  of  pecuniary  loss,  349 
funeral  expenses,  350 
action  for  death  caused  by  felony,  350 
double  right  of  action  in  certain  cases,  350 
insurance  moneys,  350 
action  on  behalf  of  aliens,  351  n.  27 
See  Executors 

Deceit  : 

defined,  447 

distinguished  from  injurious  falsehood,  447 

by  words  or  conduct,  447 

non -disclosures  not  actionable,  448 

exceptions,  448 
must  be  a  statement  of  fact,  449 

fact  includes  everything  except  promise,  449 

statement  of  opinion,  449 

statement  of  law,  449 

statement  of  intention,  449 
statement  must  be  wilfully  false,  449 

test  of  wilful  falsehood,  450 

recklessness,  450 

ambiguity,  451 
exceptions  to  requirement  of  wilful  falsehood,  451 

contractual  duty,  451 

agency,  452 

estoppel,  452 

physical  harm,  452 

statutory  liability  of  directors  and  promoters,  453 
intent  that  statement  shall  be  acted  on,  453 

need  be  no  intention  to  cause  loss,  454 
apparent  intent,  454 

statement  must  be  actually  relied  on,  454 
negligence  of  plaintiff  no  defence,  455 
representations  as  to  credit,  455 

Lord  Tenterden's  Act,  455 

writing  required,  455 

signature  of  agent  not  sufiicient,  456 

even  in  case  of  corporations,  45G 

Defamation  : 

injunction  against,  129  n.  4 
defined,  406 

kinds  of,  libel  and  slander,  406 
nature  of  a  defamatory  statement,  407 
distinguislied  from  injurious  statement,  407 
distinguished  from  insult,  408 
kinds  of  defamatory  statement,  408 
incapacity,  408 
insanity,  408 
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insolvency,  409 

certain  forms  of  public  opinion  not  recognised  by  law, 
409 
of  a  corporation,  410 
interpretation  of  defamatory  statements,  411-413 

intention  of  defendant  not  material,  411 

a  question  for  the  jury,  412 

but  the  statement  must  be  reasonably  capable  of  defama 
tory  meaning,  413 
lial>ility  for  statements  not  known  to  be  defamatory,  411 
innuendo,  413,  414 
reference  to  plaintiff,  414 

need  not  be  express,  414 

must  be  understood,  415 

need  not  be  individual,  416 

need  not  be  intended,  415 

may  be  in  the  alternative,  416 
defamation  of  a  class  of  persons,  416    . 
publication,  416-419 

defined,  416 

to  plaintiff  himself,  417 

by  husband  to  wife,  417 

modes  of  publication,  417 

by  reports  in  newspapers,  417 

by  dictation  to  clerk,  417 

none,  unless  defamatory  meaning  understood,  417 

presumed  in  certain  cases,  418 

need  not  be  intentional,  418 

negligent,  418,  419 

without  negligence,  419 

to  clerks  of  plaintiff  or  defendant,  419 

in  excess  of  privilege,  429 

several  publications  of  same  libel,  consolidation  of  actions, 
419 
justification,  420 

truth  a  good  defence,  420 

aliter  in  criminal  prosecutions,  420 

burden  of  proof,  420 

honest  mistake  no  defence,  420 

substantial  truth  sufficient,  421 

justification  of  statements  by  way  of  hearsay  or  rumour, 
421 
privilege,  422 

defined,  422 

distinguished  from  justification,  422 

absolute  and  qualified,  423 

instances  of  absolute  privilege,  424 

judicial  privilege,  424 

witnesses,  parties,  and  advocates,  424 
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relevance  of  statements,  425 
parliamentary  privilege,  426 
official  privilege,  426 
reports  of  judicial  proceedings,  when  absolutely  privileged, 

426 
parliamentary  papers,  426 
qualified  privilege,  427 
nature  of,  427 
malice  required,  423,  427 
negligence  not  sufficient,  427 
wilful  falsehood  amounts  to  malice,  428 
privilege  a  question  of  law,  428 
malice  a  question  of  fact,  428 
burden  of  proof,  428 
evidence  of  malice,  429 
excess  of,  429 

no  publication  excessive  if  reasonably  necessary,  430 
instances  of  qualified  privilege,  430 
statements  in  performance  of  duty,  431,  432 
duty  to  answer  inquiries,  431 
volunteered  statements,  431 
duty  of  solicitor  to  client,  432 
statements  in  protection  of  an  interest,  432 
private  interest,  433 
public  interest,  433 

charge  of  misconduct  against  public  official,  433 
distinguished  from  fair  comment,  433 
fair  comment,  434-441 

distinguished  from  statement  of  fact,  434-437 

must  profess  to  be  comment  and  not  statement  of  fact, 

435  n.  5,  436 
plea  of  fair  comment  covers  inferences  of  fact  correctly 

drawn  from  facts  commented  on,  435 
comment  on  facts  erroneously  stated,  if  those  statements 

of  fact  are  otherwise  privileged,  435 
what  matters  may  be  commented  on,  436 
matters  of  public  interest,  436 
matters  submitted  to  criticism,  437 
comment   on    moral   character,   to    what   extent 
permitted,  437-439 
meaning  of  fairness,  439 
comment  need  not  be  true,  439 
must  be  believed  to  be  true,  439 
must  not  be  malicious,  439 
fair  comment  a  form  of  qualified  privilege,  440 
not  unfair  because  exaggerated,  440 

or  incompetent,  440 
burden  of  proving  unfairness  is  on  plaintiff,  441 
must  be  reasonable  eviflence  of  unfairness,  441 
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privileged  reports,  441 

of  judicial  proceedings,  420,  441 

statutory  privilege  of  judicial  reports  in  newspapers,  426, 

442 
of  parliamentary  debates,  442 
of  proceedings  of  public  meetings,  442 
extracts  from  judicial  or  oiUcial  records,  443 
notices  issued  at  request  of  Departments  of  State,  442 
n.  6 
slander,  443-44G 

period  of  limitation,  138 
special  damage  required,  441} 

what  damage  sufficient,  444 
damage  too  remote,  444 
damage  by  repetition  of  slander,  444 
measure  of  damages,  444 
when  actionable  per  se,  445 
accusation  of  crime,  445 
of  unchastity,  445 
imputations  on  person  in  way  of  his  business  or  office,  445 

Delegation  of  Duty  : 

does  not  exempt  from  liability,  21 G  n.  3 

Detention  of  Chattels  :  312-315.    See  Conversion 

Detinue  : 

history  of  this  action,  300-304 
scope  of  the  action,  303 
nature  of  judgment  in,  337 

Diligence  :  in  legal  usage  the  opposite  of  neghgence,  24  n.  4 

Directors : 

contribution  between,  in  case  of  misrepresentation,  79 
not  responsible  for  inferior  servants  of  company,  89 
liability  for  misrepresentation,  453 

Dispossession  of  Land  :  182-188.     See  Ejectment 

Distress  Damage  Feasant  : 
nature  of  right,  159 
not  limited  to  animals,  160 
right  vested  in  occupier,  160 
no  distress  where  no  right  of  action,  160 
no  distress  unless  actual  damage,  160 
chattels  must  be  seized  on  the  land,  161 
no  distress  for  damage  done  on  former  occasion,  161 
chattels  not  to  be  taken  out  of  personal  possession  of  owner,  161 
no  right  of  sale,  161 
right  of  detention  till  compensation  paid,  161 
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impounding  of  things  distrained,  162 

feeding  of  cattle  impounded,  162 

distress  suspends  right  of  action,  162 

refusal  to  restore  things  distrained,  162  n.  12,  177 

effect  of  tender,  162  n.  12 

subject  to  rule  of  trespass  ab  initio,  177 

Dogs.     See  Animals 

Deains  :  damage  done  by  defective,  202 

Easements  : 

defined,  235 

distinguished  from  profits,  235 

distinguished  from  leases,  234 

never  in  gross,  235 

positive  or  negative,  236 

natural  or  acquired,  236 

how  created,  236 

not  by  mere  agreement,  237 
chief  kinds  of,  237 

new  easements  of  a  kind  unknown  to  law  cannot  be  created,  237 
right  of  prospect  not  an  easement,  237 
right  of  privacy  not  an  easement,  237 
disturbance  of  easement  a  tort,  238 
disturbance  of  de  facto  easements,  238 

Ejectment  : 

history  of  action  of,  182 

possessory  title  sufficient  in,  183 

may  be  joined  with  claim  for  mesne  profits,  184 

as  between  co-owners,  184 

damages  in,  185  n.  2 

Employers'  Liability  : 

general  principle,  84 

general  conditions  of,  84 

who  is  a  servant,  85 

servant  distinguished  from  independent  contractor,  85 

gratuitous  service,  86 

de  facto  service,  86 

temporary  service,  86 

service  as  between  father  and  child,  86 

concurrent  service  with  different  masters,  86 

servant  lent,  86-88 

superior  servant  not  responsible  for  inferiors,  88 

servants  of  Crown  not  responsible  for  their  subordinates,  88 

public  bodies  responsible  for  their  servants,  89 

but  not  for  all  officials  appointed  by  them,  89  n.  19 
course  of  employment,  89-91 
prohibition  of  act,  no  defence  to  master,  90 
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excess  of  servant's  authority,  91 

act  done  by  servant  on  his  own  behalf,  92-97 

wilful  wrongdoing  by  servant,  93 

servant's  unauthorised  use  of  master's  property,  94 

servant's  negligence   contemporaneous   with  employment   but 

not  in  course  of  it,  95 
permission  distinguished  from  employment,  97 
rule  of  common  employment,  97-102 

statement  of  rule,  97 

reason  of  rule,  98 

conditions  required,  98 

applies  to  children,  98 

who  are  fellow-servants,  98-101 

what  is  common  employment,  100,  101 

master  responsible  for  his  own  negligence,  101 

not  applicable  to  breach  of  absolute  statutory  duty,  102 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880,  102-104 

establishes  exceptions  to  rule  of  common  employment,  102 

statement  of  exceptions,  102 

servant  may  contract  himself  out  of,  103 

notice  of  action,  104 

period  of  limitation,  104 

action  to  be  in  County  Court,  104 

maximum  damages,  104 

who  are  workmen  within  the  Act,  104 

concurrent  liability  at  common  law  in  certain  cases,  104 

liability  for  death  of  workmen,  104 

Ebroneous  Legal  Proceedings  : 

litigant  responsible  for  acts  of  his  solicitor,  86 
litigant  not  liable  for  procuring  erroneous  judicial  decisions,  356, 
495 
even  though  Court  exceeds  its  jurisdiction,  356,  495 
no  liability  for  executing  valid  judgment,  even  though  afterwards 
set  aside,  495 
aliter  if  judicial  process  void  for  want  of  jurisdiction  or 
any  other  reason,  496 
distinction  between  void  and  voidable  process,  497 

Estoppel  : 

conversion  by,  321 

of  a  bailee,  322 

a  ground  of  liability  for  negligent  misrepresentation,  452 

Execution.     See  Malicious  Prosecution  and  Judicial  Process 

Executors  : 

at  common  law  cannot  sue  or  be  sued  for  torts,  69 

nor  for  breach  of  contract  not  causing  pecuniary  damage, 
70 
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action  for  a  tort  abates  unless  verdict  obtained  in  joint  lifetime 

of  the  parties,  69 
exceptions  to  rule,  70-74 

can  sue  and  be  sued  for  wrongful  appropriation  of  property,  70 
by  statute  can  sue  for  injuries  to  personal  estate,  72 
by  statute  can  sue  for  injuries  to  real  estate,  73 
action  by,  for  severance  of  things  from  freehold,  73 
liable  by  statute  for  injuries  to  real  or  personal  estate,  74 

Fair  Comment:  434-441.     See  Defamation 

False  Imprisonment  : 

period  of  limitation,  138 

defined,  354 

relation  of  this  injury  to  that  of  assault,  354 

actual  force  not  needed,  354 

deprivation  of  liberty  must  be  complete,  355 

continuance  of  imprisonment,  355 

remedy  of  habeas  corpus,  355 

distinguished  from  malicious  prosecution,  355 

by  agency  of  ministerial  officers,  356 

arrest  on  suspicion  of  crime,  357 

by  constable,  357 

by  other  persons,  357 

reasonable  and  probable  cause,  357 
burden  of  proof,  358 
a  question  for  the  judge,  357 

Father : 

not  liable  for  tort  of  child,  65 

unless  child  is  acting  as  his  father's  servant,  65,  86 
or  unless  the  father  has  been  guilty  of  personal  negligence, 
65 

no  right  of  action  in  respect  of  child,  395 

unless  relation  of  master  and  servant  exists,  395 

remedies  for  recovery  of  child,  395 

action  for  seduction  of  daughter,  396-400.     See  Seduction 

action  for  physical  harm  to  child,  401 

action  for  taking  child  away  from  father,  395,  401 

action  for  inducing  child  to  leave  fatlier,  402 

action  for  causing  death  of  child,  347,  348 

Felonious  Torts  : 

right  of  action  suspended  until  prosecution,  140 

action  will  be  stayed,  140 

rule  applies  only  to  actions  against  felon  himself,  141 

no  sucli  rule  in  case  of  misdemeanours,  141 

rule  not  applicable  to  actions  under  Fatal  Accidents  Act,  142 

action  lies  if  prosecution  has  become  impossible,  142 
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Felony  : 

arrest  dii  suspicion  of,  17,  357 
prevention  of,  by  force,  150 

Finder  of  Goods  :  his  title,  325  n.  19.    See  Conversion 

Fire  : 

liability  for,  202,  222-226 

governed  by  statute  of  George  III.,  222 

tliis  statute  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  223 
rule  in  Ki/lands  v.  Fletcher  applies  to  fire  in  the  same  way  as  to 

other  dangerous  things,  202 
no  liability  if  no  negligence  on  part  of  any  one,  224 
fire  caused  by  locomotive  engines,  219,  221 
fire  lit  by  trespassers,  209 
quaere  whether  any  duty  to  extinguish  fires  lit  by  other  persona, 

226 
summary  of  law  as  to,  226 
Railway  Fires  Act,  1905,  219  n.  1,  226  n.  15 

Fishing  Rights  :  241 

Forcible  Entry  : 

assault  or  damage  incidental,  154 

a  criminal  offence,  153 

use  of  threats  amounts  to  force,  153 

need  not  amount  to  personal  violence,  153 

peaceable  entry  followed  by  forcible  ejectment,  153 

not  a  civil  injury,  153 

Forcible  Taking  of  Chattels  : 

a  permissible  form  of  self-help,  155 
in  what  cases  this  right  exists,  155 
what  force  may  be  used,  155 
entry  on  land  for  purpose  of  taking  chattels,  155 
no  right  to  retake  chattels  not  recoverable  by  legal  proceedings, 
156 

Foreign  Sovereigns  : 

not  liable  in  actions  of  tort,  56 

even  though  resident  in  British  dominions,  56 
even  though  act  done  in  private  capacity,  57 
who  are,  within  meaning  of  this  rule,  57 

Foreign  Torts  : 

no  action  lies  for  any  injury  to  land  outside  England,  147 

alitcr  in  cases  of  contract  or  trust,  147 
for  other  foreign  torts  an  action  lies  in  England,  147 
no  action  lies  unless  act  unlawful  where  done,  148 

but  need  not  be  actionable  where  done,  148 
no  action  lies  unless  act  is  a  tort  by  the  lawof  England,  148 

Fraud  : 

liability  of  minors  for,  64 
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Fraud — continued 

liability  of  married  women  for,  68 
liability  of  master  for  fraud  of  servant,  93 
concealed  fraud  and  limitation  of  actions,  137 
fraudulent  representation  of  safety  of  chattels,  379 
See  Deceit 

Funeral  Expenses  :  348,  350 

German  Civil  Code  : 

on  malicious  abuse  of  legal  rights,  20  n.  12 

Gratuitous  Contract  : 

duty  to  use  care,  367,  377 
distinguished  from  a  license,  367 
loan  or  gift  of  dangerous  chattels,  376 

gratuitous  contract  of  service  distinguished,  377 

Habeas  Corpus  :  355,  395 

Highway  :  282 

trespass  by  use  of,  for  unlawful  purpose,  167,  168,  281 

ownership  of,  167,  170  n.  20,  281 

abuse  of  highway  a  trespass,  167,  168,  281 

nuisances  in,  to  adjoining  land,  215 

nature  of,  235,  281 

kinds  of  injuries  in  respect  of,  283 

nuisance  on  highway  to  adjoining  land,  283 

disturbance  of  right  of  access  to  highway,  283,  284 

nuisance  to  a  highway,  284,  285 

right  to  abate,  159 

a  misdemeanour,  284,  285 

kinds  of,  284 

injunction  to  prevent,  285 

actionable  on  proof  of  special  damage  to  individuals,  285 
^  what  damage  is  sufficient,  286 

quaere  as  to  injury  to  business  by  obstructing  highway, 
286 
dedication  of,  subject  to  existing  dangers,  285 
absolute  liability  for  danger  to,  287-290 

aliter  with  ordinary  use  of  highway,  216,  289 

no  liability  if  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  any  one,  289 

liability  for  collateral  negligence,  289 
repair  of  highway,  291-293 
no  action  against  local  authority  for  failure  to  repair,  291 

aliter  in  case  of  misfeasance,  291,  292 
history  of  rule,  291 

liability  for  non-repair  of  artificial  structure  in  the  highway,  292 
no  liability  for  non-repair  of  bridge,  292 

artificial  structure  dangerous  because  of  non-repair  of  road,  293 
liability  for  non-repiiir  in  the  case  of  express  statutory  obligation 
to  n'piilr,  291,  292 
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quaere  as  to  implied  obligation  in  certain  cases,  293  n.  16 
liability  for  dangerous  excavation  adjoining  liighway,  369  n.  3 
escape  of  animals  from,  215,  390 

Husband  : 

cannot  sue  his  wife  for  a  tort,  66 

may  be  sued  by  her  in  certain  cases,  66 

liable  for  wife's  torts,  67 

wife  must  be  joined  as  defendant,  67 

wife's  separate  property  not  liable  in  such  an  action,  68 

but  separate  claim  may  be  made  against  wife,  68 

judgment  must  be  obtained  before  termination  of  marriage,  68 

effect  of  judicial  separation,  68 

not  liable  for  wife's  fraud  in  connection  with  contract,  68 

nor  for  antenuptial  torts,  69 

nor  for  breaches  of  trust,  69 
husband's  right  of  action  in  respect  of  his  wife,  403-405 

physical  harm  to  wife,  403 

causing  death  of  wife,  403 

inducing  wife  to  leave  husband,  403 

adultery,  404 
wife's  right  of  action  in  respect  of  husband,  404 

Immaterial  Property  :  action  for  injuries  to,  507 

iMPOTrNDINQ  : 

of  chattels  distrained,  162 

Inadvertence : 

its  nature,  21 

distinguished  from  negligence,  21 

Indemnity  :  as  between  joint  \vrongdoers,  78-80 

Independent  Contractor  : 

distinguished  from  servant,  85 
liability  for  acts  of,  85 

Infants.    See  Minors  and  Child 

Injunctions  : 

nature  of,  106 

prohibitory  and  mandatory,  128 

interlocutory  and  perpetual,  128 

in  quia  timet  actions,  128 

if  obedience  impracticable,  129 

against  publication  of  libel,  129  n.  4 

originally  issued  only  by  Court  of  Chancery,  129 

now  issued  by  all  divisions  of  the  High  Court,  129 

damages  in  lieu  of,  under  Lord  Cairns'  Act,  123,  129,  130 

jurisdiction  to  grant  injunctions  discretionary,  129 

granted  as  of  course  unless  special  reason  for  refusing,  130 
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reasous  for  refusing  injunction,  131 
smallness  of  injury,  131 
conduct  of  parties,  132 
delay,  whether  a  bar  to,  133  n.  17 

not  refused  merely  because  of  loss  that  will  bo  caused  to  the 
defendant  or  the  public,  133 

Injurious  Falsehood  : 

distinguished  from  deceit,  456 
distinguished  from  defamation,  456 
examples  of,  457 
slander  of  title,  457 
slander  of  goods,  458 
conditions  of  liability,  458 

malice  required,  459 

damage  required,  459 
See  Passing  Off 

Innkeeper  :  action  against,  for  refusal  to  receive  guest,  507 

Innuendo  :  413.    ^ee  Defamation 

Insanity.     See  Lunatic 

Insolvency  :   imputation  of,  defamatory,  409 

Insult  :  not  a  cause  of  action,  408 

Intention,  Wrongful  : 

a  form  of  mens  rea,  13 
its  relation  to  malice,  17 
distinguished  from  negligence,  21 
constructive,  110  w.  3 

Interpleader  :  328 

Intimidation  : 

of  the  plaintiff  himself,  469 

of  other  persons  to  the  plaintiff's  injur}',  470-479 

by  threats  of  illegal  action,  471 

])y  way  of  conspiracy,  471-476 

justification  for,  473 

without  conspiracy,  474-478 

no  liability  in  case  of  trade  disputes,  474,  479 

Joinder  : 

of  several  wrongdoers  in  same  action,  76  n.  8 
of  persons  jointly  injured,  80 

formerly  necessary,  80 

aliter  now,  unless  Court  otherwise  orders,  81 

Joint  Wrongdoers  : 

jointly  and  severally  responsible,  74 
who  are,  74 
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agency,  74 

vicarious  liability,  74 

common  action,  75 
quaere  as  to  joint  liability  of  co-owners  of  land,  74  n.  1 
distinguished  from  persons  whose  independent  acts  cause  the 

same  damage,  75,  70  n.  8 
released  by  judgment  against  one  of  them,  77 
released  by  release  of  one  of  them,  77 

aliter  with  covenant  not  to  sue,  77 

effect  of  release  with  reservation  of  rights,  78 
contribution  between,  78-80 
indemnity  as  between,  78-80 
See  Contribution 

Judges  :  liability  of,  480.     See  Courts  of  Justice 

Judicial  Process  : 

malicious,  485-495.     See  Malicious  Prosecution 
erroneous  process,  480-485,  495-497 

liability  of  judicial  officers  for,  480-485.     See  Courts  of 

Justice 
liability  of  parties  for,  495-497 

none  for  procuring  erroneous  decision,  356,  495 
or  for  acting  therein,  356,  495 
aliter   with   execution   of   invalid    process, 
356,  496 
void  and  voidable  process  distinguished,  497 
voidable  process  a  justification  until  set  aside,  497 
Jus  Tertii  : 

in  trespass,  173 
in  ejectment,  183 
in  trover,  325-328 

Justices  of  the  Peace  :  liability  of,  482.     See  Courts  of  Justice 

Justification  :  420.    See  Defamation 

Land  :  wrongful  damage  to,  294 

Landlord  : 

liability  for  a  nuisance,  229-233 
commonly  not  liable,  229 
liable  if  he  has  created  nuisance,  230 
liable    if    he    authorises    tenant    to    create    or    continue 

nuisance,  230 
liable  if  nuisance  due  to  his  breach  of  covenant  with 

tenant,  231 
liable  if  premises  let  with  existing  nuisance,  232 
tenant  not  exempted  by  landlord's  covenant,  232  n.  14 
effect  of  landlord's  knowledge  of  nuisance,  232  n.  19 
summary  of  the  law,  232 

liability  in  case  of  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  232  n.  19 

2l 
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liability  of,  to  persons  entering  on  premises,  372-374 
in  general  no  liability,  372 
exception  in  case  of  furnished  house,  372 
duty  to  warn  of  danger  actually  known,  372 
landlord  retaining  part  of  premises  in  his  occupation,  373 
effect  of  covenant  to  repair,  374 
liability  for  negligent  acts  of  misfeasance,  374 

Lease : 

distinguished  from  servitude,  234 
See  Landlord 

Liability  : 

distinction  between  civil  and  criminal,  1 

general  conditions  of,  7-13 

absolute,  13-17.    8ee  Absolute  Liability 

for  accident,  14 

for  mistake,  15 

vicarious,  17,  74.    See  Vicarious  Liability 

Libel  :  See  Defamation 

Licenses : 

defined,  235,  242 
-  kinds  of,  242 
exclusive  or  non-exclusive,  242 
distinguished  from  easements  and  profits,  243 
run  with  land  in  equity,  243 
remedies  of  a  licensee  for  disturbance,  244 

injunction,  244 

damages,  245 

no  remedy  at  law  agamst  stranger,  244,  245  n.  10 
rule  in  Wood  v.  Leadbitter,  246-248 
premature  revocation  of  license,  246 

effectual  though  illegal,  247 

action  for  breach  of  contract,  247 
licenses  specifically  enforceable  cannot  be  revoked,  247 
licensee  on  revocation  may  remove  property,  247 

not  bound  to  undo  things  lawfully  done,  248 
irrevocable  if  coupled  with  an  interest,  248 

Light,  Easement  of  : 

not  a  natural  easement,  258 

may  be  acquired  by  grant  or  prescription,  259 

only  in  respect  of  a  building,  259 
disturbance  of,  when  actionable,  259 

analogy  with  nuisance,  260 
circumstances  affecting  liability,  260 

amount  of  light  formerly  received,  260 

use  made  of  dominant  building,  261 

structure  of  dominant  building,  262 
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effect  of  structural  alterations,  263 
residuary  light  from  other  windows,  264 
angle  of  obstruction,  265 

Limitation  of  Actions  : 

general  period  of  six  years,  135 

time  begins  to  run  from  date  of  complete  cause  of  action,  135 

in  case  of  continuing  injuries,  135 

time  docs  not  nxn  if  no  person  capable  of  suing  or  being  sued,  60, 

136 
time  does  not  run  if  plaintiff  a  minor,  136 
or  a  lunatic,  136 

or  if  defendant  absent  from  the  realm,  136 
disability  arising  after  time  has  commenced  to  run  is  inoperative, 

136 
absence  of  plaintiff  does  not  prevent  the  running  of  the  statute, 

136  n.  7 
temporary  presence  of  defendant,  136  ».  7 

concealed  fraud,  effect  of,  in  preventing  running  of  the  statute, 
137 
quaere  as  to  extent  of  application  of  this  rule,  137  n.  II 
quaere  as  to  negligence  in  failing  to  discover  cause  of 

action,  137 
in  case  of  conversion  by  a  bailee,  329 
special  periods  of  limitation,  138 
slander,  138 

injuries  to  the  person,  138 
collisions  at  sea,  139 
actions  against  public  authorities,  138 
for  continuing  injuries,  139  n.  6 
statutory  torts,  140 
in  trover,  329-332 
in  bailments,  329 
under  Fatal  Accidents  Act,  349 

Lunatic  :  liability  of,  for  torts,  65 

imputation  of  lunacy  defamatory,  408 

Maintenance  : 

defined,  497 

of  civil  proceedings  only,  498 

justifications  for,  498 

lawful  interest,  498 
charity,  498 
of  defendant,  499 

mere  instigation  of  litigation  not  maintenance,  499 
quaere  as  to  distinction  between  commencement  and  continuance 

of  litigation,  499  n.  7 
quaere  whether  actual  damage  necessary,  499  n.  9 
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Malice  : 

ambiguity  of  term,  17 

wilful  wrongdoing,  18 

improper  motive,  19 
commonly  irrelevant,  19,  20,  473 

exceptions,  19,  20 
in  nuisance,  196 

doctrine  of  implied  malice  in  defamation,  423  n. 
in  privileged  defamation,  427-429.     See  Defamation 
in  actions  for  injurious  falsehood,  458 
in  intimidation  and  conspiracy,  472 
in  malicious  prosecution,  491-493 
in  actions  for  inducing  breach  of  contract,  501 
in  actions  against  Judges  and  Magistrates,  480-482 
malicious  refusal  to  exercise  statutory  powers,  505  n.  II 

Malicious  Prosecution  : 

for  what  kinds  of  malicious  process  an  action  will  lie,  485 

criminal  proceedings,  485 

bankruptcy  proceedings,  486 

liquidation  proceedings,  486 

arrest,  486 

execution  against  property,  486 

not  for  an  ordinary  action,  487 
conditions  of  liability,  487 
institution  of  proceedings,  488 
want  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause,  488-491 

defined,  488 

there  must  be  genuine  belief  that  proceeding  justified,  489 
and  reasonable  judgment  and  care,  490 

history  of  term  probable  cause,  488  n.  12 

burden  of  proof,  489 

functions  of  Judge  and  jury,  490,  491 

reasonable  care  not  a  question  for  the  jury,  491  n,  20 

opinion  of  counsel,  490  «.  16 

mistake  of  law,  490  ».  16 
malice,  491-493 

defined,  491 

burden  of  proof,  493 

evidence  of,  493 

want  of  reasonable  cause  is  evidence  of,  493 
termination  of  proceedings  in  plaintiff's  favour,  493 

when  required,  494 

Market  Overt : 
sale  in,  316 

Married  Woman  : 

right  to  sue  husband  for  tort,  66 
cannot  bo  sued  by  husband,  66 
liability  to  third  persons,  67 
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may  bo  sued  jointly  with  liusbaiul,  67 
liability  of  huBband  for  torts  of,  67 
injuries  to  husband  in  respect  of,  403 
adultery  witli,  404 

injuries  to,  in  respect  of  her  husband,  404 
right  of  action  for  death  of  husband,  348,  405 
See  Husband 

Master  : 

right  of  action  for  injury  to  servant,  396-402 

setluction  of  servant,  396-400 

other  injuries,  401,  402 
inducing  servant  to  leave  master,  402,  500-502 
employing  servant  who  has  wrongfully  left  his  master,  402  n.  9 
See  Employers'  Liability 

Maxims  : 

Adversus  extraneos  vitiosa  possessio  prodesso  solet,  173 

Actio  personalis  moritur  cum  persona,  69-74,  350 

Actus  non  facit  reum  nisi  mens  sit  rea,  12 

Aqua  currit  et  currere  debet,  266 

Cujus  est  solum  ejus  est  usque  ad  coelum,  171 

De  minimis  non  curat  lex,  195 

Imperitia  culpae  adnumeratur,  25 

In  pari  delicto  potior  est  conditio  defendentis,  35,  36 

Qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se,  74,  81,  85,  502  n.  12 

Qui  prior  est  tempore  potior  est  jure,  183 

Res  ipsa  loquitur,  32,  33 

Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  laedas,  192 

Vigilantibus  non  dormientibus  jura  subveniunt,  35 

Volenti  non  fit  injuria,  49-53,  198,  361,  370,  391 

Menace.     See  Intimidation 

Mens  Rea  : 

commonly  a  condition  of  liabilitj^  12 
reason  for  this  requirement,  12 
exceptions  to  rule,  13,  14 

Mental  SuppEnmG  :  not  a  cause  of  action,  8,  353 

Mesne  Profits  : 

nature  of  action  for,  184 

claim  for,  may  be  joined  with  ejectment,  185 

action  for,  a  variety  of  trespass  qiuire  davstim  f regit,  185 

based  on  trespass  by  relation,  185 
re-entry  a  condition  precedent,  unless  joined  witli  ejectment,  186 
measure  of  damages,  187 

siiccessive  occupiers,  187 

improvements  made  by  defendant,  187 
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Minerals  : 

wrongful  extraction  of,  measure  of  damages,  179 
subsidence  caused  by  extraction  of,  252,  255 

Mines  ;  liability  of  mine -owner  for  causing  escape  of  water  into  adjoin- 
ing mine,  207 
See  Support 

Minors  : 

liability  of,  62-65 

no  exemption  from  liability  for  torts,  62 

youth  of  defendant  may  disprove  negligence  or  wrongful  intent, 

62 
liable  for  torts  although  also  breaches  of  contract,  63 

except  for  a  fraud  in  connection  with  a  contract,  64 

equitable  obligation  of  restitution,  64  n,  1 
liability  of,  as  bailees,  63 
liability  of,  as  purchasers  of  goods,  63 
father  not  liable  for  torts  of  children,  65 

unless  they  act  as  his  servants,  65 

or  unless  he  is  personally  negligent,  65 

Misrepresentation  :  See  Deceit 

Mistake  : 

inevitable,  15 
liability  for,  15 

distinguished  from  accident,  15 
in  what  cases  a  defence,  16 

Motive.     See  Malice 

Name  ; 

use  of  another's  name,  460 
deceptive  use  of  one's  own  name,  465 
See  Passing  Off 

Negligence  : 

defined,  21  n.,  22 

distinguished  from  wrongful  intent,  21 

distinguished  from  inadvertence,  21 

subjective  and  objective  uses  of  term,  22 

objective  theory  of,  discussed,  23 

duty  of  care,  24 

negligence  and  want  of  skill,  25 

standard  of  care,  26 

degrees  of  negligence,  27 

gross  negligence,  27 

proof  of,  28-32 

burden  of  proof  on  plaintiff,  28 

reasonable  evidence  for  jury,  28-30 

res  ipm  loquitur,  32,  33 

contributory,  34-49.    See  Contributory  Negligence 
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of  children,  37,  63 
in  trespass  to  land,  167 
in  nuisance,  198 

in  causing  danger  to  highway,  215 
in  disturbance  of  right  of  support,  250 
collateral,  289 

of  bailee  in  care  of  chattels,  33,  315 
in  performance  of  gratuitous  contract,  367,  377 
of  possessor  of  dangerous  chattels,  375 
in  delivery  of  dangerous  chattels,  376-382.     See  Dangerous 

Chattels 
in  publishing  defamatory  statements,  418 
in  making  false  representations,  449-453.     See  Deceit 
in  instituting  criminal  prosecution,  488-490 
in  performance  of  statutory  duty,  506 
in  custody  of  animals.     See  Animals 
of  a  servant.     See  Employers'  Liability 
in  custody  of  fire.     See  Fire 
of  owner  of  dangerous  premises.     See  Landlord 
in  exercise  of  statutory  authority.     See  Statutory  Authority 
of  occupier  of  premises.     See  Occupier  of  Premises 
in    allowing    escape    of    dangerous    things.      See    Rylands    v. 

Fletcher 

Negotiable  Instrument  :  conversion  of,  316 
Nervous  Shock  :  illness  caused  by,  actionable,  353 

Nuisance  : 

abatement  of,  156-159.     See  Abatement  of  Nuisance 

public  and  private,  189 

private  nuisance,  distinguished  from  disturbance  of  servitudes, 

189 
examples  of,  190  w.  4 
origin  of  term,  190  n.  3 
defined,  190 

commonly  a  continuing  injury,  191 
not  necessarily  on  defendant's  land,  192 
who  can  sue  for,  192 

occupier  of  land,  192 

reversioner,  192,  295 

not  other  persons,  192 
distinguished  from  trespass,  163,  166,  193 
no  nuisance  without  damage,  194 
causing  discomfort  or  inconvenience,  194 

must  not  be  trifling,  194 

standard  of  comfort,  195 

varies  with  locality,  195 
temporary  nuisance,  196 
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Nuisance — continvrd 

malicious  nuisance,  196 

prospective  damage  not  sulBcient,  197 

damage  or  discomfort  due  to  abnormal  conditions,  197 

no  defence  that  plaintiff  came  to  nuisance,  198 

no  defence  that  nuisance  a  public  benefit,  199 

no  defence  that  nuisance  is  in  suitable  place,  199 

no  defence  that  care  taken  to  prevent  nuisance,  199 

no  defence  that  defendant  making  reasonable  use  of  his  land,  200 

nuisances  due  to  contributory  acts  of  several  persons,  200 

absolute  liability  for  escape  of  dangerous  things.     See  Rylands 

V.  Fletcher 
in  a  higliAvay,  215 

absolute  liability  for,  215 
legalised  by  prescription,  217 

aliter  with  public  imisance,  218 
legalised  by  statute,  218.     See  Statutory  Authority 
who  is  liable  for  a  nuisance,  226-233 
occupier  liable  for  all  nuisances  on  his  land,  227 

even  though  existing  before  he  became  occupier,  227 

when  not  created  by,  228 
necessity  of  notice  to  occupier  in  certain  cases,  228  n.  9 
occupier  not  liable  for  subsidence  due  to  prior  excavations,  228 

n.  10,  256 
occupier  not  liable  for  act  of  a  stranger,  228 
creator  of  nuisance  liable  although  not  in  occupation,  228 
whether  liability  ceases  with  occupation,  229 
liability  of  landlord,  229-233.     See  Landlord 

Occupier  of  Premises  ; 

liability  for  nuisance,  226-229.     See  Nuisance 
liability  for  injuries  to  persons  entering,  359-375 
duty  to  use  reasonable  care,  359-362 

extends  to  chattels  supplied  for  use  on  premises,  3G0 
effect  of  plaintiff's  knowledge  of  danger,  361 
not  in  itself  a  bar  to  action,  361 
evidence  of  agreement  to  run  risk,  361 
evidence  of  contributory  negligence,  362 
liability  on  warranty  of  safety,  362 
liability  to  bare  licensees,  364-368 

duty  to  disclose  concealed  dangers,  364 

who  is  a  bare  licensee,  364-366 

license  distinguished  from  gratuitous  contract  of  service, 

367 
duty  to  bare  licensee  after  entry,  367 
liability  to,  for  negligence  of  servants,  368 
when  licensee  is  a  child,  368 
distinguished  from  trespasser,  368 
liability  to  trespassers,  368-371.     See  Trespasser 
liability  for  injury  done  by  dogs,  391,  394  n.  27 
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Owner  of  Premises.     See  Landlord 

Parent.    iSee  Eather 

Partners  :  liable  for  each  other's  (oris,  84 

Passing  Off  : 

nature  of  this  injury,  459 

its  different  forms,  460 

trading  under  another's  name,  460 

use  of  another's  trade  name,  460 

trade  name  defined,  460 

descriptive  name,  460 
use  of  another's  trade  mark,  460 
trade  mark  defined,  460 
imitating  get-up  of  another's  goods,  461 

distinguished  from  statutory  actions  for  infringement,  461,  467 
fraudulent  intent  not  necessary,  461 
actual  damage  not  necessary,  462 
must  be  calculated  to  deceive,  462 
remedies,  injunction,  damages,  account  of  profits,  462 
descriptive  name  may  become  trade  name,  462-464 
trade  name  may  become  descriptive,  464 
deceptive  use  by  a  trader  of  his  own  name,  465 
deception  not  amounting  to  passing  off,  466 
registered  trade  marks,  467 

Patents  :  threats  of  action  for  infringement,  459  n.  15 

Petition  of  Right  : 
when  it  lies,  54 
not  for  a  tort,  54 

Pollution  op  Water  :  278,     See  Water  Rights 

Possession  : 

forcible  recovery  or  defence  of,  150-155 

necessary  for  action  of  trespass,  172 

distinguished  from  use,  173 

whether  lodger  has,  173 

de  facto,  sufficient  for  trespass,  173 

and  ejectment,  173 
action  for  recovery  of  possession  of  land,  182-184 
necessary  for  action  of  nuisance,  192 

or  disturbance  of  servitudes,  238 
de  facto  possession  of  servitudes,  238 
right  of  immediate,  necessary  for  trover,  322 
de  facto,  sufficient  for  trover,  325 
necessary  for  trespass  to  chattels,  345 
action  for  recovery  of  possession  of  chattels,  336-340 

Possessory  Title  to  Land  : 
in  trespass  to  land,  172 
in  ejectment,  182 
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Possessory  Title  to  Chattels  : 
sufficient  in  trover,  325-328 
measure  of  damages,  325 
continuance  of,  325 
destruction  of,  32G 
jus  tertii,  when  pleadable,  327 

payment  of  value  to  possessory  owner  no  defence  against  rightful 
owner,  328 

Premises,  Dangerous,    See  Nuisance,  Occupier  of  Premises,  Land- 
lord 

Prescription  : 

legalises  nuisance,  217 

aliter  with  public  nuisance,  218 
from  what  time  it  runs,  217 

reversioner  may  sue  to  prevent  acquisition  of  prescriptive  rights, 
275  n.  13,  295 

Presumption  :    that  a  person  intends  the  natural  results  of  his  acts, 
110  n.  3 

Principal  : 

liability  for  torts  of  agent,  81 
distinguished  from  an  emploj'er,  85 
ratification  of  unauthorised  act,  82 
conditions  of,  82 
effects  of,  83 

Privilege  :  422-443.    See  Defamation 

Profits  : 

defined,  235,  241 

right  to  water  not  a  profit  but  an  easement,  235 

distinguished  from  easement,  241 

may  be  in  gross,  241 

how  created,  242 

disturbance  of,  a  tort,  242 

Publication.     See  Defamation 

Public  Bodies  : 

liability  of,  57 

limitation  of  actions  against,  138,  139 

Public  Officials  : 

liable  for  torts  committed  in  their  official  capacity,  55 

authority  of  the  Crown  no  defence,  55 

not  liable  for  torts  of  their  subordinates,  55,  84 

aliter  with  public  bodies,  55 
not  liable  to  aliens  for  acts  of  State,  5G 

Quasi-Torts  :  5 
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Quia  Timet  Actions  ;  128,  134  n.  26 

Ratification  : 

conditions  of,  82 

when  it  can  take  place,  83 

effects  of,  83 

makes  principal  liable,  83 

justifies  agent,  83 

Reasonable  and  Probable  Cause  : 
for  arrest,  357,  490  n.  17 
for  prosecution,  488-491.    See  Malicious  Prosecution 

Re-entry  on  Land  : 

permissible  if  peaceable,  153 

illegal  if  forcible,  153.     See  Forcible  Entry 

Release  : 

of  one  joint  wrongdoer  releases  the  others,  77 
distinguished  from  covenant  not  to  sue,  77 
effect  of  reservation  of  right  to  sue,  78 

destroys  right  of  election  between  causes  of  action  in  contract 
and  tort,  146 

Remoteness  of  Damage  : 

the  general  principle,  109 

when  damage  is  too  remote,  109,  110 

when  damage  is  natural  and  probable,  110 

rule  extends  to  consequences  of  illegal  acts,  109 

rule  extends  to  cases  of  absolute  liability,  109,  111,  197 

question  of  remoteness  of  damage  essentially  the  same  as  that 

of  evidence  of  negligence.  111 
various  explanations  of  the  rule,  112 
probable  damage  caused  in  an  improbable  way,  113 
alternative  forms  of  damage,  114 
whether  this  question  for  the  Judge  or  jury,  114 
remoteness  in  law  and  in  fact,  115 
illustrative  cases,  115-117 
damage  not  too  remote  because  of  intervening  wrongful  act  of 

a  third  person,  117 
exceptions  to  rule  of  remoteness,  when  property  at  the  risk  of  a 

wrongdoer,  118,  310 
in  trover,  310 
in  slander,  444 

Replevin  : 

nature  of  remedy,  341 
when  available,  341 
nature  of  judgment,  341 

Res  Ipsa  Loquitur  :  32,  33.    See  Negligence 
Restitution  of  Property,  Specific  :  107,  180,  336-340 
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Restrictive  Contracts  : 
naturo  of,  248 
equitable  .servitudes,  248 
run  with  land  in  equity,  248 
rule  in  Ttdk  v.  Moxhay,  248 
distinguished  from  negative  easements,  249 
distinguished  from  positive  contracts,  249 
remedies  for  enforcement  of,  249 

Reversionary  Interest  in  Chattels  : 

reversioner  could  not  sue  in  trover,  323 
remedy  of  reversioner  for  conversion,  323 
remitter  of  reversioner  to  right  of  possession,  323 
right  of  action  for  trespass  to  chattels,  345 
See  Conversion 

Reversionary  Interest  in  Land  : 

right  of  action  for  disturbance  of  servitude,  238 

injuries  to,  295-298 

waste,  295 

action  by  reversioner  against  stranger,  295 

reversionary  interest  must  be  affected,  296 

temporary  injury  not  enough,  296 

permanent  and  continuing  injuries  distinguished,  297 

reversioner    may    sue    to    prevent    prescriptive    rights, 
275  n.  13,  297 
diminution  of  value  caused  by  fear  of  continuance  of  injury,  295 

Rights  :  absolute  and  qualified,  distinguished,  12 

Rights  of  Way.     See  Highway 

Riparian  Rights.     See  Water  Rights 

Road,     See  Highway 

Roman  Law  : 

as  to  degrees  of  negligence,  27 
as  to  accessio,  &c.,  338 

Rylands  v.  Fletcher  : 

rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  stated,  200 

absolute  liability  for  escape  of  dangerous  things  from  land,  200 

instances  of  rule,  200-202 

origm  of  rule,  203  w.  10 

applies  only  to  occupiers,  204 

remoteness  of  damage,  204 

natural  and  non -natural  use  of  land,  204 

no  liability  for  things  naturally  on  land,  205 

unless  artificially  accumulated,  206 

or  caused  to  escape,  206 
liability  as  between  adjoining  mine-owners  for  escape  of  water, 

207 
effect  of  consent  of  plaintiff,  208 
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no  liability  for  act  of  stranger,  209,  210 

who  is  a  stranger,  210 
no  liability  for  act  of  God,  211-215 
effect  of  statutory  authority,  218 

Sale  of  Goods  : 

delay  in  delivery,  goods  at  risk  oi  [ktsom  in  default,  118 

in  market  overt,  316 

liability  of  seller  for  dangerous  nature  of  goods,  370 

Scienter.     See  Animals 

Seduction  : 

master's  right  of  action  for  seduction  of  servant,  396 

actual  loss  of  service  necessary,  396 

service  must  exist  at  time  of  seduction,  397 

measure  of  damages,  397 

knowledge  of  service  not  necessary,  398 

kinds  of  service,  398 

contractual,  398 

de  facto,  398 

constructive,  398 
concurrent  service  with  two  masters,  400 

Self-Defence  : 

reasonable  force  may  be  used  in  self-defence,  150 

or  in  defence  of  any  other  person,  150 
force  must  not  be  more  than  necessary,  151 
force  must  not  be  disproportionate  to  the  injury  to  be  prevented, 

151 
force  not  limited  to  passive  defence,  151 

Servant.    See  Employers'  Liability  and  Master 

Servitudes  : 

disturbance  of  servitudes  a  nuisance,  189 

incidence  of  liability  for  disturbance,  238 

kinds  of,  234 

appurtenant  and  in  gross,  234 

distinguished  from  leases,  234 

public  and  private,  235 

legal  and  equitable,  235 

easements  and  profits,  235 

de  facto  servitudes,  238 

See  Easements,  Profits,  Licenses,  Restrictive  Contracts 

Severance  :  of  chattels  from  land,  180 

Sheriff  :  liability  of,  16,  177 

Ships  : 

collision  between,  46-49 

liability  for  accidents  happening  on,  375 
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Skill  :  want  of,  equivalent  to  negligence,  25 
Slander  :  138,  406,  443-446.     ^S'ee  Defamation 
Slander  of  Goods  :  458.     See  Injurious  Falsehood 
Slander  op  Title  :  457.     See  Injurious  Falsehood 
Solicitor  :  liability  of  client  for  illegal  acts  of,  86  n.  3 
Sovereign,  Foreign.     See  Foreign  Sovereigns 
Specificatio  :  338 
Spring  Guns  :  liability  for  injury  by,  370 

Statutes : 

4  Ed.  III.  c.  7  (Executors),  72,  73 

5  Rich.  II.  St.  1,  c.  8  (Forcible  Entry),  153 

21  James  I.  c.  16  (Limitation  of  Actions),  135,  136,  138,  140 
29  Charles  II.  c.  3  (Statute  of  Frauds),  455 
4  Anne  c.  16  (Limitation  of  Actions),  136 

6  Anne  c.  31  (Fire),  222 

14  Geo.  in.  c.  78  (Fire),  222 

7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  18  (Spring  Guns),  370 

9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14  (Lord  Tenterden's  Act),  455 

I  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  22  (Hackney  Cabs),  86 

3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42  (Civil  Procedure),  73,  74,  140 
3  &  4  Vict.  c.  9  (Parliamentary  Papers),  426 
9  &  10  Vict.  c.  93  (Fatal  Accidents  Act,  1846),  8,  69,  104,  119, 
127,  139,  140,  142,  348-350 

II  &  12  Vict.  c.  44  (Justices  of  the  Peace),  482 

15  &  16  Vict.  c.  76  (Common  Law  Procedure),  185,  186,  299 
17  &  18  Vict.  c.  125  (Common  Law  Procedure),  337 

19  &  20  Vict.  c.  97  (Limitation  of  Actions),  136 

20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85  (Matrimonial  Causes),  68,  404 

21  &  22  Vict.  c.  27  (Lord  Cairns'  Act),  123,  129,  134 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97  (Malicious  Damage),  18 

24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100  (Spring  Guns  ;  Assault),  370 

27  &  28  Vict.  c.  95  (Fatal  Accidents),  349 

28  &  29  Vict.  c.  60  (Dogs),  385 

36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66  (Judicature  Act),  47,  129,  144,  183,  337 

38  &  39  Vict.  c.  86  (Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property),  471 

43  &  44  Vict.  c.  42  (Employers'  Liability),  97,  102,  104,  140 

45  &  46  Vict.  c.  75  (Married  Women's  Property),  66,  67,  68,  69, 
136 

46  &  47  Vict.  c.  49  (Statute  Law  Revision),  123 

51  &  52  Vict.  c.  43  (County  Courts  :  Replevin),  341 
51  &  52  Vict.  c.  64  (Libel),  419,  426,  442 

53  &  54  Vict.  c.  39  (Partnership),  84 

54  &  55  Vict.  c.  51  (Slander  of  Women),  445 

56  &  57  Vict.  c.  61  (Public  Authorities  Protection),  138,  139 
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56  &  57  Vict.  c.  71  (Sale  of  Goods),  119,  \ms,  370 
5  Ed.  VII.  c.  11  (Railway  Fires),  219,  226 

5  Ed.  VII.  c.  15  (Trade  Marks),  461,  467 

6  Ed.  VII.  c.  32  (Dogs),  385,  391,  394 

6  Ed.  VII.  c.  47  (Trade  Disputes),  62,  469,  471, 474,  478,  479,  500, 
502 

6  Ed.  VII.  c.  58  (Workmen's  Compensation),  105 

7  Ed.  VII.  c.  29  (Patents),  459 

8  Ed.  VII.  c.  7  (Fatal  Accidents),  350 
8  Ed.  VII.  c.  69  (Companies),  79,  449 

1  &  2  Geo.  V.  c.  57  (Maritime  Conventions),  47,  48,  49,  139 

Statutory  Authority  : 

eflfect  of,  in  legalising  nuisances,  218 

extends  to  necessary  consequences  of  thing  authorised,  218,  221 

absolute  and  conditional  authority,  220 

imperative  or  permissive,  220 

does  not  include  damage  due  to  negligence,  221 

effect  of,  in  respect  of  absolute  liability,  221 

Statutory  Duties,  Breach  of  : 
'prima  facie  actionable,  502 

aliter  if  intention  of  Legislature  different,  502-506 
damage  must  be  of  kind  contemplated  by  statute,  505 
action  excluded  by  statutory  remedy,  505 
whether  liability  absolute,  506 

Street.     8ee  Highway 

Strike  : 

whether  an  actionable  wrong,  471-476 
See  Intimidation 

Support : 

withdrawal  of,  whether  a  continuing  injury,  122  n.  16,  124 

of  land  by  land  a  natural  easement,  250 

subjacent  and  lateral,  250 

surrender  of  right  of,  250 

building  has  no  natural  right  of  support,  251 
but  such  a  right  may  be  acquired,  251 

disturbance  or  right  of  support,  252 
actual  damage  necessary,  252 
subsidence  sufficient  damage,  253 
limitation  of  actions,  253 

new  action  for  every  new  subsidence,  124,  252 
how  far  liability  depends  on  negligence,  253 
vicarious  liability  for  negligence  of  others,  254 
occupier  of  land  not  liable  for  subsidence  caused  by  pre- 
decessor in  title,  124,  228  n.  10,  266 
diminution  of  value  through  fear  of  future  subsidence,  252 
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change  of  ownership  between  excavation  and  resulting 
subsidence,  228  n.  10,  256 
no  right  to  support  of  underground  water,  254 

aUter  with  quicksand  and  other  semi-fluid  substances, 
255 
measure  of  damages  for  withdrawal  of  support,  125,  255 
disturbance  of  de  facto  support,  238,  255 

Tender  :    effect  of,  in  cases  of  distress  damage  feasant,  162 

Tort: 

nature  of,  1-7 

a  species  of  civil  injury,  1 

action  for  damages  the  essential  remedy,  2 

distinguished  from  breach  of  contract,  2-6 

concurrence  of  tort  and  breach  of  contract,  3-6 

quasi-torts,  5,  6 

distinguished  from  breach  of  trust,  7 

definition  of,  7 

torts  and  quasi-contracts,  5 

derivation  of  the  term,  7  n. 

actionable  per  se,  or  only  on  proof  of  damage,  12 

felonious,  140 

waiver  of,  144-147 

foreign,  147-149 

Trade  Disputes  :  474,  479,  502.    See  Intimidation 

Trade  Names,  Marks,  and  Descriptions.    8ee  Passing  Off 

Trade  Unions  : 

liable  at  common  law,  61 

aliter  by  Trade  Disputes  Act,  62,  469.     See  Intimidation 

liability  of  officials  of,  62  n.  3 

Trees  :  right  to  cut,  156,  171 

Trespass  : 

distinguished  from  case,  163-166 

a  direct  forcible  injury,  164 

need  not  be  intentional,  165 

concurrent  action  in  trespass  and  case,  165  ft.  7 

different  meanings  of  term,  166 

quare  clausum  f regit ,  166 

ab  initio,  175-177 

by  relation,  173,  185 

continuing,  169 

by  animals.    See  Animals 

for  mesne  profits,  185 

S^  Trespass  to  Land,  Trespass  to  Chattels,  Trespasser 
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I'respass  ab  INITIO:  17.J-177.    See  Trespass  to  Land 

Trespass  to  Chattels  : 

nature  of  the  wrong,  344,  345 

trespass  and  conversion,  344 

actionable  per  se,  344 

who  can  sue  for,  345 

when  actionable  at  suit  of  reversioner,  345 

measure  of  damages,  345 

Trespass  to  Land  : 

prevention  of,  by  force,  151 

right  limited  to  occupiers,  151 

use  of  property  not  sufHeient,  151 

request  necessary,  unless  the  trespass  is  forcible,  152 

amount  of  force  permissible,  152 

molliter  manus  imposuit,  152 

felonious  trespass,  152 

trespass  coupled  with  assault,  152 

de  facto  possession  sufficient,  151 
ejectment  of  trespasser  distinguished  from  forcible  entry,  152 
nature  of,  166 

trespass  quare  claus am  f regit,  16G 
Avhat  amounts  to  entry  on  land,  167 
actionable  per  se,  11,  167 
trespass  by  mistake,  15,  167 

trespass  by  accident  not  actionable  witliout  negligence,  167 
trespass  by  abuse  of  right  of  entry,  167 
trespass  on  highway,  167 
trespass  by  remaining  on  land,  168 
retaining  possession  of  land  no  trespass,  168 
trespass  by  placing  things  on  land,  168 

distinguished  from  nuisance,  169,  193 

a  continuing  injury,  169,  170 
trespass  of  cattle,  169  n.  13,  203,  384,  390.     See  Animate 
trespass  below  the  surface,  170 

entry  above  the  surface,  whether  a  trespass,  170-172 
trespass  actionable  only  at  suit  of  occupier,  172 

use  of  land  not  sufficient  without  occupation,  173 

de  facto  possession  sufficient,  173 
trespass  by  relation,  173,  185 
trespass  as  between  co-owners,  175 
trespass  ab  initio,  175-177 

nature  of  rule,  175 

not  confined  to  trespass  to  land,  175 

effects  of  rule,    76 

limits  of  rule,  176 

entry  by  authority  of  law,  177 

abuse  amounting  to  misfeasance,  177 

in  case  of  distress  for  rent,  177 

2  M 
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Trespass  to  Land — continued 

abuse  must  relate  to  entire  right  of  entry,  177  n.  8 

measure  of  damages  for,  178-181 

not  cost  of  reinstatement,  178 
when  plaintiff  has  possessory  title  only,  178 
when  plaintiff  has  limited  interest,  178 
for  profitable  use  without  damage,  179 
for  wrongful  severance  of  chattels,  180 

distinguished  from  nuisance,  163,  170,  189 

when  actionable  at  suit  of  reversioner,  295 

'L'respasser  : 

forcible  ejection  of,  151-153 

occupier  owes  no  duty  to,  in  respect  of  safety  of  premises,  3()M 

wilful  injury  to,  is  actionable,  369 

except  by  way  of  reasonable  defence  of  property,  151,  370 

duty  of  occupier  to,  after  entry,  371 

distinguished  from  bare  licensee,  371 

acquiescence  of  occupier,  371 

liability  of  occupier  when  trespasser  a  child,  371  n.  14 

injury  to,  by  dogs,  390 

Trover.     See  Conversion 

Trust,  Breach  of  : 

distinguished  from  tort,  7 
by  married  woman,  69 

Tritstees  : 

liable  for  acts  of  their  servants,  89 

Vicarious  Liability  : 
its  nature,  17 
of  corporations,  57 
of  husbands,  67 
of  principals,  81 
of  partners,  84 
of  employers  of  servants,  84-105 

Vis  Major  :  211-215.     See  Act  of  God 
in  case  of  escape  of  animals,  391 

Volenti  Non  Fit  Injuria  : 

the  general  principle,  49 

in  case  of  intentional  harm,  49 

in  case  of  negligence,  50 

in  case  of  criminal  offences,  50 

consent  distinguished  from  knowledge  of  danger,  50 

effect  of  knowledge,  51-53,  361,  372 
evidence  of  consent,  51 
disproof  of  neglig(Mice   52 
evidence  of  contributorv  negligence,  52 
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Volenti  Non  Fit  Injuria — continved 

different  meanings  of  this  maxim,  53 

tlie  basis  of  tlio  rule  of  common  employment,  9S 

Waiver  of  Torts  : 

option  to  sue  for  tort  or  for  breach  of  contract  implietl  in  law,  144 

when  this  option  exists,  144 

judgment  on  one  cause  of  action  destroys  the  other,  146 
so  also  mth  accord  and  satisfaction  or  release,  146 
aliter  with  a  mere  demand,  147 
quaere  as  to  commencement  of  an  action,  147 

Warehouseman  : 

liability  for  mis-delivery,  316  n.  4 

goods  at  his  risk  if  kept  in  wrong  ])lace,  119.     See  Conversion 

Warranty  op  Safety  : 
premises,  362 
chattels,  375 

Waste  :  175,  295 

Watercourses  : 

artificial,  rights  in  respect  of,  280  n.  5 
See  Water  Rights 

\\'atek.  Damage  done  by  : 

absolute  liability  for  escape  of  water,  200 
gravitation  of  flood-water,  205 

overflow  of  stream  caused  by  silting  or  growth  of  weeds,  206 
liability  for  causing  escape  of  flood-water,  205 
percolation  of  water  due  to  artificial  structure  on  land,  206 
escape  of  water  from  one  mine  into  another,  207 
prevention  of  entrance  of  flood-water,  207  n.  8,  280 
escape  of  water  from  upper  into  lower  storey,  208 
escape  due  to  act  of  a  stranger,  209 

or  to  act  of  God,  211 
See  Nuisance,  Rylands  v.  Fletcher 

Water  Rights  : 

right  of  taking  water  an  easement,  267 

modes  of  disturbance,  266 

abstraction,  266-277 

right  of  riparian  owiier  to  continued  flow,  266 

riparian  owner  defined,  266 

right  against  owner  on  whose  land  stream  originates,  267 

natural  and  artificial  streams,  267 

surface  water  not  amounting  to  stream,  268 

possible  alternative  rules,  268 

abstraction  for  non-riparian  use,  270-272 

actionable  without  damage,  270 
use  without  abstraction  not  actionable,  271 
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Water  Rights — continued 

what  are  riparian  uses,  271,  275 

what  is  riparian  land,  271 

jjrescriptive  rights  of  non-riparian  user,  272 

abstraction  for  riparian  uses,  272-276 

actionable  if  unreasonable,  272 

ordmary  and  extraordinary  use,  273,  274 

test  of  reasonableness,  276 

necessity  of  damage,  276 

what  damage  is  sufHcient,  276 
abstraction  of  vinderground  water,  276 

not  actionable,  276 

aliter  if  in  defined  channel,  277 

percolation  from  a  stream,  277 
pollution  of  water,  277,  278 

what  amounts  to  pollution,  278 

actionable  without  damage,  279 

although  water  already  polluted  by  other  persons 
279 

alteration  of  quality  not  amounting  to  pollution,  279 
obstruction  of  a  stream,  279,  280 

actionable  at  suit  of  upper  riparian  oAvner,  279 

protection  against  flood  water  lawfid,  280 

ordinary  channel  and  flood-channel,  280 
grant  of  water  rights  to  non-riparian  owners,  280  n.  5 

Wife.     See  Husband,  Married  Woman 
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13 

Cunningham.      1871 

13 

Election  Petitions.     191 1 

24 

Finlason.      1870 

15 

Gibbs,  Seymour  Will  Case. 

1877 

16 

Kelyng,  John.      1873 

22 

Kelynge,  William      1873 

22 

Shower    (Cases    in    Parliament). 

1876 

28 

South  African.     1 893-7  ••• 

29 

Roman  Dutch  Law — 

Van  Leeuwen.      1887 

31 

Be' wick.      1902    ... 

7 

Roman   Law — 

Brown's  Analysis  of  Savigny, 

1872 

27 

Campbell.     1892 

10 

Harris.      1899       

18 

Salkowski.      1886 

27 

Whufield.     1886 

27 

Salvage- 

Jones.     1870 

21 

Kay.      1895 

21 

Savings  Banks — 

Forbes.      1S84      

16 

Scintillae  Juris — 

Darling  (C.  J.).      1903    ... 

'3 

Sea  Shore — 

Hall.      1S88  

Moore.      1888       

Shipmasters  and  Seamen — 

Kay-    1895        

Societies — See  Cori'orations. 
Stage  Carriages — 

See  Magisterial  Law. 
Stamp  Duties — 

Copinger.      1S78 ... 
Statute  of  Limitations — 

Banning.     1906    ... 
Statutes — 

Craies.      1911 

Marcy.      1893       

Thomas.     1878 

Stolen  Goods — 

Attenborough.      1906 
Stoppage  in  Transitu — 

Houston.     1866  ... 

Kay.     1895  

Succession  Duties — 

Hanson.      19 11     ... 
Succession  Laws — 

Lloyd.      1877        

Supreme   Court    of  Judicature, 
Practice  of — 

Indermaur.      1905 
Telegraphs— 6't?£  Magisterial  Law. 
Title  Deeds— Copinger.     1875 
Torts — 

Ringwood.      1906 

Salmond.      1910  ... 
Tramways  and  Light  Railways — 

Brice.      1902 
Treason — 

Kelyng.      1S73     

.Taswell-Langmead.      1911 
Trials— 

Bartlett,  A.  (Murder).      1S86 

Queen  v.  Gtn'iiey       1870 
Trustees — 

Easton.      1900 
Ultra  Vires — 

Brice.     1893         

Voluntary  Conveyances — 

May.     1908  

War  on  Contracts — 

Phillipson.      1909 
Water  Courses — 

Higgins.      1877 

Wills,  Construction  of — 

Gibbs,     Report    of     Wallace    v. 
Attorney- General.      1S77    ... 

Mathews.      1908 
Working   Classes,  Housing  of^ 

Lloyd.      1S95 
Workmen's  Compensation — 

Beven.      1909 


26 


22 
3C 

31 
15 

14 


25 


19 


17 
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Armies'  Foreign  Mercantile  Laws  and 
Codes  in  Force  in  the  Principal  States  of 
Europe  and  America 

By  Charles  Lyon-Caen,  Professeur  agrege  a  la  Faculle  de  Droit  de  Paris  ; 
Professeur  a  I'ficole  libre  des  Sciences  politiques.  Translated  by  Napoleon 
Argles,  Solicitor,  Paris.     In  8vo,  price  2s.,  sewed.      1877. 

Attenborough's  Recovery  of  Stolen  Goods. 

By  C.  L.  Attenborough,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  8vo,  price 
7J-.  M.,  cloth.      1906. 

Baldwin's  Law  of  Bankruptcy  and  Bills 
of  Sale. 

With  an  Appendix  containing  The  Bankruptcy  Acts,  1883 — 1890  ;  General  Rules, 
Forms,  Scale  of  Costs  and  Fees  ;  Rules  and  Forms  of  1902  under  s.  122  ;  Deeds 
of  Arrangement  Acts,  1887 — 1890  ;  Rules  and  Forms  ;  Board  of  Trade  and  Court 
Orders  and  Circulars  ;  Debtors  Acts,  1869,  1878;  Rules  and  Forms  1903  — 1908; 
Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1878 — 1S91,  etc.,  etc.  By  Edward  T.  Baldwin,  M.A.,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Tenth  Edition,  in  Roy.  8vo,  price  30.?., 
cloth.      1910. 

"  .  .  .  .  Of  course,  everyone  knows  the  work  as  the  leading  authority  upon  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals." — Lmu  Siudenis'  Jon7'ual,  Aug.  igio. 

".     .     .     .     Now  a  standard  work.  .  .  .  The  index  is  a  model  of  completeness." — Lawjoicrnal. 

Banning's  Limitations  of  Actions. 

With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes,  Copious  References  to  English,  Irish,  and  American 
Cases,  and  to  the  French  Code,  and  a  Copious  Index.  Third  Edition.  By 
Archibald  Brown,  INI. A.  Edin.  and  Oxon.,  and  B.C.L.,  Oxon.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8vo,  price  i6.f. ,  cloth.     1906. 

"  The  work  is  decidedly  valuable." — Law  Tunes. 

"  Mr.  Banning  has  adhered  to  the  plan  of  printing  the  Acts  in  an  appendi.x,  and  making  his 
book  a  cunning  treatise  on  the  case-law  thereon.  The  cases  have  evidently  been  investigated  with 
care  and  digested  with  clearness  and  intellectuality." — Lauu  jfonmal. 


Bar  Examination  Journal,   Vols.   IV.,  V., 
VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X. 

Containing  the  Examination  Questions  and  Answers  from  Easter  Term,  1878,  to 
Hilary  Term,  1892,  with  List  of  Successful  Candidates  at  each  examination.  Notes  on 
the  Law  of  Property,  and  a  Synopsis  of  Recent  Legislation  of  importance  to 
Students,  and  other  information.  By  A.  D.  Tyssen  and  W.  D.  Edwards, 
Earristers-at-Law.     In  8vo,  price  iSj.  each,  cloth. 

Bar  Examination  Annual  for   1894. 

(In  Continuation  of  the  Bar  Examination  Journal.)  By  W.  D.  Edwards,  LL.B., 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Parrister-at-Law.     Price  y. 
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Baty's  International  Law  in  South  Africa. 

Including  the  following  subjects  : — Contraband  for  Neutral  Ports,  Suzerainty, 
Passage  of  Troops  over  Neutral  Territory,  Conduct  of  Warfare,  Annexation, 
Limited  Companies  in  the  War,  vvitli  a  Comparative  Summary  of  the  Transvaal 
Conventions  of  i8Si  and  1884.  By  Tii.  Baty,  B.C. L.,  Barrister-at-Lav;.  In 
Demy  8vo.     55.  net.     1900. 

"  Six  brief  essays  on  aspects  of  International  Law  are  here  presented  touching  the  points  arising 
for  settlement  in  South  Africa.  .  .  .  The  collocation  of  interesting  fragments  and  curious  informa- 
tion is  apparent,  but  principles  are  also  enunciated,  and  the  little  work  will  be  of  considerable  value 
at  the  present  epoch.  .  .  .  Persons  whose  ideas  of  legitimate  warfare  have  been  shocked  and 
confused  by  the  extraordinary  language  of  some  newspaper  correspondents  and  the  irrational 
attitude  of  part  of  the  Press,  will  find  in  this  hook  food  for  thought  and  reilection  ;  it  ought  to  be 
widely  read." — La7u  Times. 

Bellewe.       Les    Ans    du    Roy   Richard   le 

Second. 

Collect'  ensembl'  hors  les  abridgments  de  Statham,  Fitzherbert  et  Brooke.  Per 
Richard  Bellewe,  de  Lincoln's  Inne.  1585.  Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Edition.      In  Svo,  price  3/.  3^'.,  bound  in  calf  antique,      i860. 

"  No  public  library  in  the  world,  where  English  law  finds  a  place,  should  be  without  a  copy  of 
this  edition  of  Bellewe." — Canaiia  Law  yoiirnal. 

Bellot.      Legal   Principles  and   Practice  of 
Bargains  with  Money  =  Lenders. 

Including  the  History  of  Usury  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Usury  Laws,  with  Appendices, 
and  containing  a  Digest  of  Cases,  Annotated  ;  relating  to  Unconscionable  Bargains, 
Statutes,  and  Forms  for  the  use  of  Practitioners.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
By  Hugh  H.  L.  Bellot,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  Svo.  587  pp. 
Price  215.     1906. 

Berwick's    Voet's    Commentary    on     the 
Pandects. 

New  and  Revised  Edition  of  an  English  Translation.  Comprising  all  the  titles  on 
Purchase  and  Sale — Letting  and  Hiring — Mortgages — Evictions — Warranty — and 
Allied  Subjects;  being  Lib.  XVIH.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXL,  and  Tit.  VII.  of 
Lib.  XIII.  By  T.  Berwick,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Retired  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  Colombo.     In  Svo,  price  245.  6d.  net,  or  rupees  18.50.     1902. 

Beven's  Law  of  Employers'  Liability  and 
Workmen's  Compensation. 

Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged,  and  re-arranged.  By  THOMAS  Beven,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.      In  Svo,  price  21s.      1909. 

Beven's  Ne^lig:ence  in   Law. 

Being  the  Third  Edition  of  "  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Negligence,"  re-arranged 
and  re-written.  By  Thomas  Beven,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ; 
author  of  "  The  Law  of  Employers'  Liability  for  the  negligence  of  servants  causing 
injury  to  fellow  servants."  Third  Edition,  in  two  volumes,  royal  Svo,  price  ^Os., 
cloth.     1908. 

"...  The  above  account  is  but  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Beven's  great  work.  It  is  impossible  within  the 
present  limits  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  variety  of  topics  which  are  included,  of  the  learning 
and  patience  with  which  they  are  discussed.  Negligence  may  only  be  an  aspect  of  the  law  ;  but 
the  treatment  here  accorded  to  it  throws  into  prominence  a  host  of  questions  of  the  utmost 
importance,  both  practically  and  theoretically.  By  his  contribution  to  the  due  understanding  of 
these  Mr.  Beven  has  placed  the  profession  under  a  lasting  obligation,  an  obligation  which  no  reader 
of  his  work  will  fail  to  realize." — Solicitors'  Journal. 
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Bibliotheca    Leg-um.     Catalogue    of    Law 
Books. 

Including  all  the  Reports  in  the  various  Courts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; 
with  a  Supplement  to  De-cember,  1907.  By  Henry  G.  Stevens  and  Robert  W. 
Haynes,  Law  Publishers.      In  i2mo  (nearly  500  pages),  price  2s.,  cloth  net. 

BIyth's   Analysis  of   SnelTs   Principles  of 
Equity. 

Founded  on  the  Sixteenth  Edition.  With  Notes  thereon.  By  E.  E.  Blyth, 
LL.  D.,  Solicitor.     Tenth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  6^.,  cloth.     1912. 

*'  Mr.  BIyth's  book  will  undoubtedly  be  very  useful  to  readers  of  Snell." — Law  Tunes. 
"  This  is  an  admirable  analysis  of  a  good  treatise  ;  read  with  Snell,  this  little  book  will  be  found 
very  profitable  lo  the  student." — Laiv  Journal. 

Brice's  Law  Relating-  to  Public  Worship. 

With  Special  Reference  to  Matters  of  Ritual  and  Ornamentation,  and  the  Means  of 
Securing  the  Due  01)servance  Thereof.  And  containing  in  ex/enso,  with  Notes  and 
References,  The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  1874  I  The  Church  Discipline 
Act;  the  various  Acts  of  Uniformity;  the  Liturgies  of  1549,  1552,  and  1559, 
compared  with  the  Present  Rubric  ;  the  Canons  ;  the  Articles  :  and  the  Injunctions, 
Advertisements,  and  other  Original  Documents  of  Legal  Authority.  By  Seward 
Brice,  LL.D.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  one  volume,  8vo,  price 
28^.,  cloth.      1875. 

Brice's  Ultra  Vires : 

Being  an  Investigation  of  the  Principles  which  Limit  the  Capacities,  Powers,  and 
Liabilities  of  Corporations,  and  more  especially  of  Joint  Stock  Companies.  By 
Seward  Brice,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  London,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Counsel.  Third  Edition.  Revised  Througliout  and  Enlarged,  and  containing  the 
United  States  and  Colonial  Decisions.      Royal  8vo,  price  38J.,  cloth.      1893. 

"  It  is  the  Law  of  Corporations  that  Mr.  Brice  treats  of  (and  treats  of  inore  fully,  and  at  the 
same  tune  more  scientifically,  than  any  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted),  not  the  law  of 
principal  and  agent;  and  Mr.  Brice  does  not  do  his  book  justice  by  giving  it  so  vague  a  title." — 
Law  Journal. 

Brice's   Tramways  and   Light  Railways : 

Containing  The  Tramways  Act,  1870,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations Relating  to  Tramways,  with  Notes;  and  the  Light  Railways  Act,  1896, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  Rules  and  Regulations  relating  to  Light  Railways,  with 
Notes,  and  a  Full  Collection  of  Precedents.  By  Seward  Brice,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
London,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Counsel,  Author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Ultra  Vires,"  &c.,  and  B.  J.  Leverson,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Second  Edition,  in  royal  8vo,  price  i8j-.  net,  cloth.     1902. 

"  The  Second  Edition  of  Brice  on  Tramways  and  Light  Railways  has  been  revised  and  brought  up 
lo  date  by  Mr.  15.  J.  Leverson,  and  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  contents  it  is  evident  that  the  work 
has  been  ably  done.  The  main  part  of  the  volume,  dealing  in  text-book  form  with  the  Law  of 
Tramways  and  Ligl.t  Kailwiys,  contains  in  200  pages  a  clear  and  accurate  exposition  of  nearly 
every  point  of  practical  interest.  'J'he  value  of  the  book  is  increased  by  furnishing  the  statutes 
which  form  the  second  part  of  the  volume  with  cross  references  to  the  earlier  pages  of  the  work.  A 
full  list  nf  clauses,  orders,  and  several  useful  forms,  complete  an  indispensable  book." — Law  Times. 

Briggs'   Law  of   International   Copyright. 

With  Special  Sections  on  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States  of  America.  By 
William  Bricgs,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S.  In  Svo, 
price  i6j.      1906. 
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Brooke's  (Sir  Robert)  New  Cases  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and 
Queen  Mary. 

Collected  out  of  Brookk's  Abridgment,  and  arranged  under  years,  with  a  table, 
together  with  March's  (John)  Translation  c/" Brooke's  New  Cases  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary,  collected  out  of  Brooke's  Abridg- 
ment, and  reduced  alphabetically  under  their  proper  heads  and  titles,  with  a  table 
of  the  principal  matters.  In  one  handsome  volume,  8vo.  Price  4/.  4^.,  calf 
antique.      1873. 

"  Both  the  original  and  the  translation  having  long  been  very  scarce,  and  the  mispaging  and  other 
errors  in  March's  translation  making  a  new  and  corrected  edition  peculiarly  desirable,  Messrs. 
Stevens  and  Haynes  have  reprinted  the  tv^o  books  in  one  volume,  uniform  with  the  preceding 
volumes  of  the  series  of  Early  Reports." — Canada  Law  Journal. 


Browne's  Practice  Before  the  Railway 
Commissioners  under  the  Regulation  of 
Railway  Acts,   1873  and  1874: 

With  the  Amended  General  Orders  of  the  Commissioners,  Schedule  of  Forms,  and 
Table  of  Fees:  together  with  the  Law  of  Undue  Preference,  the  Law  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  Notes  of  their  Decisions  and  Orders,  Precedents  of 
Forms  of  Applications,  Answers  and  Replies,  and  Appendices  of  Statutes  and  Cases. 
By  J.  H.  Balfour  Browne,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  K.C.  In  one  volume,  8vo, 
price  185.,  cloth.     1875. 


Browne  on  the  Compulsory  Purchase 
of  the  Undertakings  of  Companies  by 
Corporations. 

And  the  Practice  in  Relation  to  the  Passage  of  Bills  for  Compulsory  Purchase  through 
Parliament.  By  J.  H.  Balfour  Browne,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  K.C.  In  8vo, 
price  7j.  6(/.,  cloth.     1876. 


Browne  and  McNaug^hton's  Law  of  Rating 
of  Hereditaments  in  the  Occupation  of 
Companies. 

By  J.  H.  Balfour  Browne,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  K.C,  and  D.  N, 
McNaughton,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  in  8vo, 
price  25J.,  cloth.     i886. 


Buckley   on    the    Companies  (Consolida= 
tion)  Act. 

The  Law  and  Practice  under  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  190S,  and  the 
Limited  Partnerships  Act,  1907.  Ninth  Edition.  By  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  IIfnry 
Burton  Buckley.     In  Royal  Svo,  price  365.,  cloth.     1909. 
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Cairns,    Lord,    Decisions    in    the    Albert 
Arbitration. 

Reported  by  Francis  S.   Reilly,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.      Parts  I., 
II.,  and  III.,  price  251.,  sewed.      1872. 


Campbell's  Compendium  of  Roman  Law, 

Founded  on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian ;  together  with  Examination  Questions 
Set  in  the  University  and  Bar  Examinations  (with  Solutions),  and  Definitions  of 
Leading  Terms  in  the  Words  of  the  Principal  Authorities.  Second  Edition.  By 
Gordon  Campbell,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford;  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Author  of  "An  Analysis  of 
Austin's  Jurisprudence,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Positive  Law."  In  One  Vol.,  8vo, 
price  \2s.,  cloth.     1892. 


Campbell's    Sale    of    Goods    and     Com= 
mercial  Agency. 

Second  Edition.  By  Robert  Campbell,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 
Law;  Advocate  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  author  of  the  "Law  of  Negligence,"  etc. 
.Second  Edition,  in  one  volume,  royal  8vo,  price  325.,  cloth.      1891. 

"  An  accurate,  careful,  and  exhaustive  handbook  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  The 
excellent  index  deserves  a  special  word  of  commendation  " — La%v  Qjiarterly  Review. 

"  We  can,  therefore,  repeat  what  we  said  when  reviewing  the  first  edition — that  the  book  is  a  con- 
tribution of  value  to  the  subject  treated  of,  and  that  the  writer  deals  with  his  subject  carefully  and 
fully."— Zrt7</  Journal. 


Campbell's  Law  of  Negligence. 

Second  Edition.     By  Robert  Campbell,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and 
Advocate  of  the  Scotch  Bar.     In  8vo,  price  I2j-.,  cloth.     1879. 


Catalogfue,  A,  of  the  Reports  in  the 
Various  Courts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Arranged  in  Chronological  Order.  By  Stevens  &  Haynes,  Law  Publishers.  In 
small  4to,  price  2s.  net,  cloth,  beautifully  printed,  with  a  large  margin,  for  the 
special  use  of  Librarians. 


Chaster's  Local  Leg^islatures. 


A  Scheme  for  full  Legislative  Devolution  for  the  United  Kingdom  on  Constitutional 
lines,  being  a  Supplement  to  "Executive  Officers."  By  A.  W.  Chaster,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  8vo,  price  is.  net.      1906. 
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Chilcott's,   Bourchier=,   Administration   of 
Charities. 

Under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853-1894,  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  and 
London  Government  Act,  1899.  By  Thomas  Boukchikr-Chii.cott,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     Third  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  285.,  cloth.      1912. 

"The  learned  author  has  thoroughly  revised  the  whole  work,  and  has  brought  it  well  up  to  date. 
There  is  an  excellent  index,  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  where  the  sub- 
ject is  dealt  with  in  the  way  of  annotated  statutes." — Law  Times. 

"  The  work  is  a  useful  guide  in  matters  relating  to  charitable  trusts." — Solicitors'  yourtial. 

"...  .\11  concerned  in  the  Administration  of  Charities  will  find  in  Mr.  Bourchier-Chilcott's  work 
a  clear  and  trust vvorthy  statement  of  their  powers  and  duties." — La7u  Jotirnal. 

Chilcott's,  Bourchier=,  Law  of  Mortmain. 

By  Thomas  Bourchiek-Chilcott,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "Administration 
of  Charities."     In  demy  8vo,  price  12s.  6^/. 

"As  supplementary  to  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  charities,  which  has  been  already 
dealt  with  by  the  author,  this  work  is  now  published.  Both  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Acts 
of  1S88  and  iSqi  are  exhaustively  annotated,  while  an  excellent  index,  an  item  of  no  small 
importance,  will  render  reference  an  easy  matter.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  book  that  should  prove 
distinctly  useful  to  practitioners." — Laiu  Times. 

Choyce's   Practice  of   the   Hi^h   Court   of 
Chancery. 

With  the  Nature  of  the  sevei^I  Offices  belonging  to  that  Court.  And  the  Reports 
of  many  Cases  wherein  Relief  hath  been  there  had,  and  where  denyed.  In  8vo, 
price  2/.  2s.,  calf  antique.      1870. 

"This  volume,  in  paper,  type  and  binding  (like  '  Bellewe's  Cases')  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  antique 
edition.     All  who  buy  the  one  should  buy  the  other." — Canada  Law  journal. 

Clarke's  Law  of  Extradition 

And  the  Practice  thereunder  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
France ;  with  the  Conventions  upon  the  subject  existing  between  England  and 
Foreign  Nations,  and  the  Cases  decided  thereon.  By  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Knt., 
K.C.,  Her  Majesty's  Solicitor-General,  1886-1892  ;  formerly  Tancred  Student  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Fourth  Edition.  Prepared  by  the  Author,  and  E.  Percival 
Clarke,  B.  A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  8vo,  price  25^-.,  cloth.     1903. 

"Sir  Edward  Clarke  has  prepared  a  fourth  edition  of  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Extradition  with  the  assistance  of  his  son,  Mr.  E.  Percival  Clarke,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  is,  in  fact, 
mainly  responsible  for  it.  .  .  .  The  book  worthily  maintains  its  reputation  as  the  standard  authority 
on  the  subject." — La^u  Times. 

"A  new  edition  of  this  standard  work  is  welcomed,  and  the  joint  effort  of  the  author  and  his  son 
fully  sustain  its  established  reputation  as  the  most  authoritative  and  complete  work  on  its  subject." 
— I.,aw  Jourtial. 

Cobbett's  Leading:  Cases  and  Opinions  on 
International  Law. 

Collected  and  Digested  from  English  and  Foreign  Reports,  Official  Documents, 
Parliamentary  Papers,  and  other  Sources.  With  Notes  and  Excursus,  containing 
the  Views  of  the  Text-Writers  on  the  Topics  referred  to,  together  with  Supple- 
mentary Cases,  Treaties,  and  Statutes;  and  Embodying  an  Account  of  some  of  the 
more  important  International  Transactions  and  Controversies.  By  Pitt  Cobbett, 
M.A.,  D.C.L.,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Law,  University  of 
Sydney,  N.S.W.     In  8vo,  price  151.,  cloth.      1909. 

"The  book  is  well  arranged,  the  materials  well  selected,  and  the  comments  to  the  point  Much 
will  be  found  in  small  space  in  this  book." — Law  Journal. 

"The   notes   are  concisely   written  and  trustworthy The  reader  will  learn  from  them  a 

great  deal  on  the  subject,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  seems  a  convenient  introduction  to  fuller 
and  more  systematic  works." — Ox/ord  Magazine. 
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Cooke's  (Sir  Q.)  Common  Pleas  Reports 
in  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  Kings 
George  I.  and  II. 

The  Third  Edition,  with  Additional  Cases  and  References  contained  in  the  Notes 
taken  from  L.  C.  J.  Eyre's  MSS.  by  Mr.  Justice  Nares,  edited  by  Thomas 
TowNSEND  BucKNiLL,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  8vo,  price 
3/.  3^.,  calf  antique.      1872. 

"  Law  books  never  can  die  or  remain  long  dead  so  long  as  Stevens  and  Haynes  are  willing  to 
continue  them  or  revive  them  when  dead.  It  is  certainly  surprising  to  see  with  what  facial 
accuracy  an  old  volume  of  Reports  may  be  produced  by  these  modern  publishers,  whose  good  taste 
is  only  equalled  by  their  enterprise." — Canada  Law  journal. 

Cooke  and  Harwood's  Charitable  Trusts 
Acts,   1853,   1855,   i860. 

The  Charity  Commissioners'  Jurisdiction  Act,  1862  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Charities 
Acts ;  together  with  a  Collection  of  Statutes  relating  to  or  affecting  Charities, 
including  the  Mortmain  Acts,  Notes  of  Cases  from  1853  to  the  present  time,  Forms 
of  Declarations  of  Trust,  Conditions  of  Sale,  and  Conveyance  of  Charity  Land,  and 
a  very  copious  Index.  Second  Edition.  By  Hugh  Cooke  and  R.  G.  Harwood, 
of  the  Charity  Commission.      In  Svo,  price  i6j.,  cloth.      1867. 

Copinger's  Law  of  Copyrig^ht 

In  Works  of  Literature  and  Art ;  including  that-  of  the  Drama,  Music,  Engraving, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Photography,  and  Designs  ;  together  with  International  and 
Foreign  Copyright,  with  the  Statutes  relating  thereto,  and  References  to  the 
English  and  American  Decisions.  By  Walter  Arthur  Copinger,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fourth  Edition.  By  J.  M.  Easton,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.      In  Royal  Svo,  price  36^.,  cloth.      1904. 

"  Mr.  Copinger's  book  is  very  comprehensive,  dealing  with  every  branch  of  his  subject,  and 
even  extending  to  copyright  in  foreign  countries.  So  far  as  we  have  examined,  we  have  found  all  the 
recent  authorities  noted  up  with  scrupulous  care,  and  there  is  an  unusually  good  index.  These 
are  merits  which  will,  doubtless,  lead  to  the  placing  of  this  edition  on  the  shelves  of  the  members 
of  the  profession  whose  business  is  concerned  with  copyright  ;  and  deservedly,  for  the  book  is  one 
of  considerable  value." — Solicitors'  Joiimal. 

Copinger's  Tables  of  Stamp  Duties  from 
1815  to  1878. 

By  Walter  Arthur  Copinger,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esquire,  Barrister-at- 
Law  ;  Author  of  "  The  Law  of  Copyright  in  Works  of  Literature  and  Art,"  "  Index 
to  Precedents  in  Conveyancing,"  "Title  Deeds,"  &c.  In  Svo,  price  2.5.  6d.,  cloth. 
1878. 

Copinger's  Abolition  of  Capital  Punish= 
ment. 

Embracing  more  particularly  an  Enunciation  and  Analysis  of  the  Principles  of 
Law  as  applicable  to  Criminals  of  the  Highest  Degree  of  Guilt.  By  Walter 
Arthur  Copinger,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  Svo, 
price  IS   net,  sewed.      1876. 


Copinger's  Title  Deeds : 


Their  Custody,  Inspection,  and  Production,  at  Law,  in  Equity,  and  in  Matters  of 
Conveyancing.  Including  Covenants  for  the  Production  of  Deeds  and  Attested 
Copies;  with  an  Ai)pendix  of  Precedents,  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874,  &c. , 
&c.,&c.  By  Walter  Aktiiuu  Copinger,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law;  Author  of  "The  Law  of  Copyright"  and  "Index  to  Precedents  in  Con- 
veyancing."    In  one  volume,  Svo,  price  14J.,  cloth.      1875- 
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Cotterell's  Latin   Maxims  and   Phrases. 

Literally  Translated.  Intended  for  the  use  of  Students  for  all  Legal  Examinations. 
Second  Edition.     By  J.  N.  Cotterei.l,  Solicitor.     In  8vo,  price  4^.,  cloth.     1904. 

'■  The  book  seems  admirably  adapted  as  a  book  of  reference  for  students  who  come  across  a  Latin 
maxim  in  their  reading." — Laiv  Jotimal. 

Craies'  Statute  Law. 

Founded  on  Hardcastle  on  Statutory  Law.  With  Apj^endices  containing 
Words  and  Expressions  used  in  Statutes  which  have  been  judicially  or  statutably 
construed,  and  the  Popular  and  Short  Titles  of  certain  Statutes,  and  the  Inter- 
pretation Act,  1899.  By  William  Feilden  Craies,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple 
and  Western  Circuit,  Barristerat-Law. 

Second  Editioft.     Royal  Zvo.     Price  2%s.  Cloth.     191 1. 

".  .  .  .  Perhaps  a  book  of  this  kind  was  never  needed  so  much  as  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
Legislature  has  seen  fit  to  pass  enactments  that,  to  say  the  least,  are  ill  drawn,  and  are  further 
Complicate<l  by  legislation  l)y  reference.  Hoth  the  profession  and  students  will  find  tliis  work  of  great 
assistance  as  a  guide  in  that  difficult  branch  of  our  law,  namely  the  construction  of  .Statutes." — 
Laiv  Ti/nes. 

"  This  new  edition  of  Hardcastle  bears  signs  of  the  painstaking  research  and  careful  arrangement 
which  we  expect  and  get  from  Mr.  Craies." — Laiv  Journal. 

"  This  is  a  carefully  edited  edition  of  a  work  of  considerable  value.  The  editor  having  prepared 
the  second  edition  is  familiar  with  his  subject,  and  we  find  throughout  the  book  the  recent  decisions 
and  dicta  on  tlie  subject  very  neatly  inserted." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

Criminal   Appeal   Reports. 

Dealing  (exclusively)  with  the  whole  of  the  Cases  in  the  new  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal,  both  those  before  the  single  Judge  thereof  and  those  before  a  full  Court. 
They  will,  therefore,  include  not  only  arguments  on  points  of  Law  and  Practice 
(such  as  those  with  which  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved  dealt),  but  also 
accounts  of  hearings  on  questions  of  Fact  and  .Sentence.  The  price  of  the  volume 
to  Subscribers  (prepaid)  will  be  2$s.,  not  prepaid  the  price  is  30J.  ;  that  of  the 
separate  parts  will  vary  according  to  the  size.  Vol.  VIII.  is  now  in  progress.  Edited 
by  Herman  Cohen,  Barrister-at-Law,  Editor  of  the  13th  Edition  of  "  Roscoe's 
Criminal  Evidence,"  and  of  "  The  Criminal  Appeal  Act,  1907.'' 

Cunningham    and    Mattinson's    Selection 
of  Precedents  of  Pleading; 

Under  the  Judicature  Acts  in  the  Common  Law  Divisions.  With  Notes  explanatory 
of  the  different  Causes  of  Action  and  Grounds  of  Defence  ;  and  an  Introductoiy 
Treatise  on  the  Present  Rules  and  Principles  of  Pleading  as  illustrated  by  the  various 
Decisions  down  to  the  Present  Time.  By  J.  Cunningham  and  M.  W.  Mattinson. 
Second  Edition.  By  Miles  Walker  Mattinson,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  and  Stuart  Cunningham  Macaskie,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
In  8vo,  i)rice  28^.,  cloth.      1884 


Cunningham's  Reports. 


Cunningham's  (T.)  Reports  in  K.  B.,  7  to  10  Geo.  II.;  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  Proposal  for  rendering  the  Laws  of  England  clear  and  certain,  humbly  oftered 
to  the  Consideration  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Third  edition,  with  numerous 
Corrections.  By  Thomas  Tovvnsend  Bucknii.l,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  8vo,  187 1, 
price  3.'.  35.,  calf  antique. 

Darling's  Scintillae  Juris  and  Meditations 
in  the  Tea  Room. 

By  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Darling.  With  Colophon  by  '.he  late  Sir  Frank 
LoCKWOOD,  Q.C.,  M.P.      Price  $s.  net.      1902. 

"'Scintillae  Juris'  is  that   little  bundle  of  humorous  essays  on  law  and  cognate  matters  which 
since  the  day  of  its  first  appearance,  some  years  ago,  has  been  the  delight  of  legal  circles.     .     . 
It  has  a  quality  of  style  which  suggests  much  study  of  Bacon  in  his  lighter  vein.     Its  best  essays 
would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  Essays,  and  if  read  out,  one  by  one,  before  a  blindfolded  connoisseur 
might  often  be  assigned  to  that  wonderful  book." — Daily  Neius. 
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Deane's  Principles  of  Conveyancing. 

An  Elenienlary  Work  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Henry  C.  Deanr,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barrisler-at-Law,  sometime  Lecturer  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     Second  Edition,  in  one  volume,  8vo,  price  i8j.,  cloth.      1883, 

De  Bruyn's  Opinions  of  Grotius 

As  contained  in  the  Hollandsche  Consultatien  en  Advijsen.  Collated,  translated, 
and  annotated  by  D.  P.  DE  Bruyn,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Ebden  Essayist  of  the  University 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  the  High  Court  of  the  South  African  Republic.  With 
Facsimile  Portrait  of  HuGO  DE  Groot.  In  i  Vol.,  8vo,  price  40J.,  cloth. 
1894. 

Debt  Recovery. 

A  simple  guide  to  County  Court  Actions,  with  full  Scale  of  Fees.  Just  out.  In 
crown  8vo,  price  is.  net. 

Devonshire  and  Samuel  on   Land  Values 
Duties. 

Being  an  Examination  of  Part  I.  of  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910,  and  the  other 
Sections  of  that  Act  relating  to  Land  Values  Duties.  By  George  H.  Devonshire, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  FRANK  V.  Samuel,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barristers-at-Law. 
In  royal  8vo,  price  21s.  net,  with  Supplement  containing  the  Amendments  contained 
in  Part  I.  of  the  Revenue  Act,  191 1  ;  the  Rules  for  the  Collection  of  Increment 
Value  Duty  or  the  "  proper  proportion  "  of  such  Duty  ;  and  the  Rules  as  to  appeals 
(i)  to  the  Referee  and  (2)  to  the  High  Court.  Being  a  Supplement  to  the  First 
Edition  of  "  Devonshire  and  Samuel's  Duties  on  Land  Values,"  dealing  with  the 
above  matters,  and  containing  additional  Forms  issued  under  the  Finance  (1909-10) 
Act,   1910.     The  Supplement  can  be  had  separately,  price  55.  net. 

Duncan's  Mercantile  Cases  for  the  Years 

1885  and  1886. 

Being  a  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  Courts  on  Matters 
Relating  to  Commerce.  By  James  A.  Duncan,  M.A. ,  LL.B.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  8vo,  price  125.  6d.y 
cloth.      1886—7. 

Easton's   Law  as  to  the  Appointment  of 
New  Trustees. 

With  Appendices  containing  Forms  and  Precedents  and  Material  Sections  of  the 
Trustee  Act,  1893,  and  the  Lunacy  Acts,  1S90  and  189I.  By  J.  M.  Easton,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.       In  8vo,  price  ^s.  6d.,  cloth.     1900. 

"...  Mr.  Easton  has  devoteJ  great  ability  and  learning  to  a  treatise  on  this  one  subject,  and 
saved  all  wlio  may  in  future  be  wise  enough  to  consult  his  work  the  labour  of  searching  through  man}' 
other  more  ponderous  tomes  for  what  they  will  most  likely  find  here  more  fully  considered.  l\Ir. 
Easton  has  not  only  carefully  examined  the  cases  to  discover  and  expound  what  has  been  decided, 
but  he  has  shown  great  ingenuity  in  imagining  what  difTiculties  may  arise,  and  sagacity  in  applymg 
principles  to  their  solution  The  book  is  very  complete,  end  contains  some  useful  precedents,  and 
the  material  sections  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  and  the  Lunacy  Acts,  189c  and  1801." — Law 
AlaQ-azine  and  Review. 

"  Into  one  compact  volume  the  author  has  collected  the  whole  of  the  information  on  this  subject 
.  .  .  and  those  who  re(iuire  information  on  this  subject  will  find  Mr.  Easton's  book  a  valuable  aid." 
— Law  Times. 

"This  is  a  useful  book  on  an  important  subject,  the  law  of  which — though  often  supposed  to  be 
simple — is  in  reality  full  of  pitfalls.  .  .  .  Mr.  ICaston  has  done  his  work  well,  and  his  treatment  ol 
bis  subject  is  practically  exhaustive." — Law  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Easton  has  turned  out  a  treatise  of  extieme  practical  utility,  well  arranged,  exhaustive 
and  reliable." — Saturday  Review. 
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Edwards'    Compendium    of    the    Law    of 
Property  in  Land. 

For  the  use  of  Students  ami  the  Profession.  By  Wii.i.iam  U(jU(;LAS  Edwards, 
LL. B.,  of  Lincohi's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fourth  Edition,  price  2.0s.,  cloth. 
1904. 

"  This  book  has  rapidly  become  popular,  and  may  now,  we  think,  fairly  claim  to  be  to  the  present 
generation  what  '  Burton's  Compendium'  was  to  our  forefathers." — Law  Journal. 

".  .  .Now,  however,  '  Edwar<is  '  is  once  more  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  we  hope  that  the 
Fourth  Edition  will  have  as  rapid  a  sale  as  the  two  first  editions.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  write 
at  length  about  tlie  excellences  of  the  work.  .  .  ." — Law  Notes. 

"  Mr.    Edwards'  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Real  Property  is  marked  by  excellency  of  arrangement 

and  conciseness  of  statement We  are  glad  to  see,  by  the  appearance  of  successive  editions, 

that  the  merits  of  the  book  are  appreciated." — Solicitors  Jour tial. 

"  So  excellent  is  the  arrangement  that  we  know  of  no  better  compendium  upon  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats." — Law  Times. 

"  We  consider  it  one  of  the  best  works  published  on  Real  Property  Law." — Law  Studtnts' 
Journal. 

"  The  author  has  the  merit  of  being  a  sound  lawyer,  a  merit  perhaps  not  always  possessed  by 
the  authors  of  legal  text-books  for  students." — Latu  Quarterly  Review. 

Elliott's  Newspaper  Libel    and    Re^istra= 
tion  Act,   1881. 

With  a  Statement  of  the  Law  of  Libel  as  Affecting  Proprietors,  Publishers,  and 
Editors  of  Newspapers.  By  G.  Elliott,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
In  8vo,  price  4J.  6d.,  cloth.     1884. 

Evans'    Theories    and    Criticisms    of    Sir 
Henry  Maine. 

By  Morgan  O.  Evans,  Harrisler-at-Law.  Contained  in  his  six  works,  "Ancient 
Law,"  "Early  Law  and  Customs,"  "Early  History  of  Institutions,"  "Village 
Communities,"  "International  Law,"  and  "Popular  Government,"  which  works 
have  to  be  studied  for  the  various  examinations.       In  8vo,  price  5^'.,  cloth.      1896. 

Eversley   and   Craies'    Marriage    Laws  of 
the  British   Empire, 

By  William  Pinder  Eversley,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Recorder  of  Sudbury, 
and  William  Feilden  Craies,  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  Barristers-at- 
Law.      In  royal  8vo,  price  22s.  6d.  cloth.     1910. 

"The  publication  of  this  work  fills  a  decided  want,  and  the  Authors  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
this  volume,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  distinctly  complex  subject-matter.  .  .  ." — Law  Times. 

Eversley's  Domestic  Relations. 

Including  Husband  and  Wife  :  Parent  and  Child  :  Guardian  and  Ward  :  Infants  : 
and  Master  and  Servant.  By  William  Binder  Eversley,  B.C. L.,  M.A.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    Third  Edition,  in  royal  8vo,  price  38J..,  cloth.     1906. 

"We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  .Mr.  Eversley's  useful  work.  There  is  a  convenience  in 
having  the  various  subjects  of  which  it  treats  collected  in  one  volume,  while  at  the  same  time  each 
is  handled  with  such  fulness  as  to  give  the  reader  all  the  information  he  could  expect  in  a  separate 
volume.  Mr.  Eversley  states  the  law  with  the  most  painstaking  thoroughness,  and  has  made  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  all  the  relevant  statutes  and  cases.  .  .  .  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  make 
the  present  edition  complete  and  accurate,  and  a  very  full  index  adds  to  its  utility." — Solicitors' 
Journal. 

Finlason's  Queen   v.    Qurney  and  others 

In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn.  With 
Introduction,  containing  History  of  the  Case,  and  Examination  of  the  Cases  at  Law 
and  Equity  applicable  to  it.  By  W.  F.  FiNLASON,  Barrister-at-Law  In  8vo, 
price  los.  6d.,  cloth.      1870. 

Foa's  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

By  Edgar  Foa,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fourth  Edition,  price 
2,0s.  cloth,     1907. 
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Foote's    Private    International    Jurispru= 
dence 

Based  on  the  Decisions  in  the  English  Courts.  By  John  Alderson  Foote,  one 
of  His  Majesty's  Counsel ;  Chancellor's  Legal  Medallist  and  Senior  Whewell 
Scholar  of  International  Law,  Camliridge  University,  1873  >  Senior  Student  in 
Jurisprudence  and  Roman  Law,  Inns  of  Court  Examination,  Hilary  Term,  1874. 
Third  Edition,  in  roy.  8vo,  cloth,  25^.      1904. 

"  .  .  .  .  This  excellent  work  on  private  international  law  is  now  well  known  throughout  the  Profession, 
and  its  assistance  to  lawyers  who  have  to  deal  with  the  difficult  questions  that  arise  on  the  subject 
is  undoubted.  The  '  continuous  summary'  which  appears  throughout,  and  is  reprinted  in  extenso 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  is  a  valuable  guide  to  the  reader,  and  will  enable  him  to  get  a  good  grasp 
of  a  subject  which  is  both  difficult  and  complex." — La7u  Times. 

Forbes'  Law  of  Savings  Banks  since  1878. 

With  a  Digest  of  Decisions  made  by  the  Chief  Registrar  and  Assistant  Registrars  of 
Friendly  Societies  from  1878  to  1882,  being  a  Supplement  to  the  Law  relating  to 
Trustee  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks.  By  U.  A.  Forbes,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barristerat-Law.  In  demy  i2mo,  price  6j.,  cloth.  The  complete  work  can  be  had, 
price  lo.r.  6d.      1S84. 

Forbes'    Statutory    Law    relating    to 
Trustee  Savings  Banks  (1863 — 1891). 

Together  with  the  Treasury  Regulations  (i888 — 1889),  and  the  Scheme  for  the 
Appointment  of  the  Inspection  Comniittee  of  Tru.stee  Savings  Banks.  By 
Urquhart  a.  Forbes,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "The 
Law  Relating  to  Savings  Banks"  ;  the  "  Law  of  Savings  Banks  since  1878  "  ;  and 
joint  Author  of  "The  Law  Relating  to  Water."     In  demy  i2mo,  price  ^s.      1892. 

Ford  on  Oaths,  for  use  by  Commissioners 
for  Oaths 

And  all  Persons  Authorised  to  Administer  Oaths  in  the  British  Islands  and  the 
Colonies,  containing  Special  Forms  of  Jurats  and  Oaths — Information  as  to 
Affidavits,  Affirmations  and  Declarations — Directions  for  the  Guidance  of 
Solicitors  Applying  to  be  Appointed  English  Commissioners  :  also  Tables  of  Fees, 
Statutes,  etc.,  and  general  Practical  Information  as  to  the  Powers,  Duties, 
Designation,  and  Jurisdiction  of  all  Official  and  other  Persons  authorised  to 
administer  Oaths,  as  affected  by  the  Commissioners  for  Oaths  Acts,  1889,  1890, 
1891,  and  other  .Statutes,  and  by  Rules  of  Supreme  Courts  of  England  and  Ireland  ; 
with  Notes  of  Recent  Decisions.  Eighth  Edition.  By  Frederick  Hugh  Short, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Crown  Office,  King's  Bench  Division.  In  crown  8vo,  price 
3.?.  dd.  net. 

Frost's     Law    and    Practice    relating    to 
Letters  Patent  for  Inventions. 

With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes,  International  Convention,  Rules,  Forms,  and 
Precedents,  Orders,  etc.  By  Robert  Frost,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Fellow  of  the 
Chemical  Society ;  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fourth  Edition 
in  2  vols.,  royal  Xvo,  price  38.?.,  cloth.      1912. 

"  It  is  about  seven  years  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  Mr.  Frost's  work  on  Patent  Law, 

and  formed  the  opinion  that  its  success  woiild  be  secured  by  its  undoubted  merit.     In  the  time  that 

has  elapsed  '  Frost  on  Patents'  has  taken  its  place  securely  as  the  leading  text  book  on  the  subject. 

.    To  all,   whether  lawyers  or   patent  agents,  who   require   assistance  in   the   law  of  patents, 

Mr.  Frcst's  book  will  be  welcome  as  a  mine  of  valuable  and  accurate  information." — Laiv  Tii>:es. 

"  Mr.  Frost  has  in  this  second  edition  produced  a  most  admirable  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
Patent  Law  of  the  United  Kingdom.  ...  It  is  a  work  of  well-directed  industry  from  the  pen  of 
one  versed  in  this  important  liranch  of  the  law,  and  there  are  few  questions  arising  in  patent  law 
and  practice  on  which  adeijuate  information  and  a  complete  collection  of  the  authorities,  will  not  be 
found  within  this  volume.  .  .  .  We  congratulate  Mr.  Frost  on  having  produced  a  very  important 
addition  to  our  law  text  books." — Lain  Journal. 

"When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared,  more  than  seven  years  ago,  we  were  glad  to  be 
able  to  speak  of  it  in  favourable  terms,  and  the  opinion  which  we  then  expressed  may  be  repeated  with 
greater  emphasis  with  res])ect  to  this  second  edition,  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired  either  as  a 
statement  of  the  law  and  practice  or  as  a  monument  of  the  author's  industry  and  accuracy.  .  .  .  The 
net  result  of  our  examination  of  the  book  is  to  satisfy  us  that  it  is  one  for  which  the  profession  will 
very  properly  be  grateful. "--.So/Zc/Vori'  "Journal. 
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Frost's  Patents  and   Desig-ns  Act,    1907. 

With  Rules  and  Forms,  &c.  By  Kohekt  Frost,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Fellow  of  the 
Chemical  Society;  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister -at -Law.  In  royal  8vo, 
price  IOJ-. ,  cloth.      1908. 

Qibbs'    Case    of    Lord    Henry    Seymour's 
Will  (Wallace  v.  The  Attorney =General). 

Reported  by  Fredkrick  Weymouth  (>ibbs,  C.B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     In  royal  8vo,  price  lo^.,  cloth.     1877. 

Qodefroi  &  Shortt's  Railway  Companies. 

Comprising  the  Companies  Clauses,  the  Lands  Clauses,  the  Railways  Clauses 
Consolidation  Acts,  the  Railway  Companies  Act,  1867,  and  the  Regulation  of 
Railways  Act,  1868;  with  Notes  of  Cases  on  all  the  Sections,  brought  down  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1868  ;  together  with  an  Appendix  giving  all  the  other  material  Acts 
relating  to  Railways,  and  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons;  and  a  copious  Index.  By  Henry  Godefroi,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
John  Shortt,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barristers-at-Law.  In  8vo,  price  32^., 
cloth.      1S69. 

Greenwood  &   Martin's    Magisterial    and 
Police  Guide : 

Being  the  law  relating  to  the  Procedure,  Jurisdiction,  and  Duties  of  Magistrates  and 
Police  Authorities,  in  the  Metropolis  and  in  the  country,  with  an  Introduction  show- 
ing the  General  Procedure  before  Magistrates  both  in  Indictable  and  Summary 
Matters.  By  Henry  C.  Greenwood,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  district  of  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries;  and  Temple  Chevalier  Martin,  Chief  Clerk  to  the 
Magistrates  at  Lambeth  Police  Court,  London  ;  Author  of  "  The  Law  of  Mainten- 
ance and  Desertion,"  "  The  New  Formulist,"  etc.  Third  Edition.  Including  the 
Session  52  &  53  Vict.,  and  the  cases  decided  in  the  superior  courts  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1889,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Temi'le  Chevalier  Martin.  In  8vo, 
price  32.;.,  cloth.      1890. 

Griffith's     Married     Women's      Property 
Acts;    1870,   1874,   1882  and  1884. 

With  Copious  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of  the  Acts  relating  to 
Married  Women.  By  Archibald  Brown,  M.A.,  Edinburgh  and  Oxon.,  and 
the  Middle  Temple.  Barrister-at-Law.  Being  the  Sixth  Edition  of  The  Married 
Women's  Property  Acts.  By  the  late  J.  R.  Griffith,  B.A.  Oxon.,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,   Barrister-at-Law.      In  8vo,  price  9J-.,  cloth.      1891. 

Handbook  to  the  Intermediate  and   Final 
LL.B.  of  London  University. 

Pass  and  Honours.  Including  a  complete  Summary  of  "  Austin's  Jurisprudence," 
and  the  Examination  Papers  of  late  years  in  all  branches.  By  a  B.A. ,  LL.B. 
(Lend.),       Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  ds.,  cloth.     1889. 
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Hanson's  Death   Duties. 

Being  the  Sixth  Edition  of  the  Acts  relating  to  Estate  Duty,  I'inance,  Probate, 
Legacy,  and  Succession  Duties.  The  Finance  Acts,  1894,  1896,  1898,  1900,  1907, 
1909-10;  with  Rules.  The  Revenue  Act,  1911  ;  Legacy  Duty  Act,  1796;  Stamp 
Act,  1815  ;  Succession  Duty  Act,  1853;  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1880 
and  1881  ;  with  Notes  to  the  various  Acts.  An  Appendix  and  a  full  Index.  By 
Ai.FKED  Hanson,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Comptroller 
of  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties.  Sixth  Edition  by  F.  H.  L.  Errington,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law,      In  8vo,  price  36^-.,  cloth.      1911. 

"The  Fifth  Edition  of  this  deservedly  well-known  text-book  has  been  carried  out  with  much 
care,  and  many  improvements  by  Mr.  Errington,  Sir  Lewis  Dibdin  being  now  otherwise  occupied 
with  official  duties  ....  And  by  way  of  a  more  complete  consecutiveness,  all  the  Acts  are 
printed  without  notes  at  the  end  of  this  part,  with  marginal  references  to  the  pages  at  which  the 
sections  are  treated  in  detail.  This  arrangement  will  much  improve  the  usefulness  of  the  book  for 
the  busy  man,  who  does  not  appreciate  that  form  of  original  research,  which  reaches  its  highest 
perfection  in  the  brains  of  experts  in  Bradshaw.  I'he  Amending  Acts  and  new  decisions  appear  to  be 
fully  incorporated,  and  will  combine  with  the  new  arrangement  to  make  the  book  most  acceptable  to 
the  profession." — Solicitors   Journal. 

"Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  Edition  of  Hanson  was  published,  and  the  profession 
will  welcome  this  new  edition  not  less  cordially  than  its  predecessors  ....  The  plan  of 
separating  the  sub-sections  of  the  Acts,  which  led  to  confusion,  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  type  of  the  Statutes  and  the  notes  has  been  made  greater.  The  reputation  of  the 
work  of  a  leading  authority  on  a  complicated  subject  is  fully  maintained." — Lazv  Jotirnal. 

".  .  .  .  Since  the  last  Edition  there  have  been  two  Amending  Acts  dealing  with  estate  duty,  and 
a  large  number  of  cases  decided  by  the  courts,  all  of  which  have  been  duly  incorporated  in  the  text. 
All  the  Acts  relating  to  estate  duty  have  been  printed  together  as  a  whole— a  convenient  arrange- 
ment.    The  book  may  well  be  described  as  the  leading  work  on  the  Death  Duties." — La-w  Times. 

Harris'  Illustrations  in  Advocacy, 

With  an  Analysis  of  the  Speeches  of  ]Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.  (Lord  Brampton)  in  the 
Tichborne  Prosecution  for  Perjury.  (A  study  in  Advocacy.)  Also  a  Prefatory 
Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brampton.  By  Richard  Harris,  K.C,  a 
Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Fourth  Edition,  re-written  by  the  Author.  i2mo. 
Price  7 J.  6(/.,  cloth.      1904. 

Harris's  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law. 

Intended  as  a  Lucid  Exposition  of  the  subject  for  the  use  of  Students  and  the 
Profession.  By  Seymour  F.  Harris,  B.C.L. ,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Author  of  "A 
Concise  Digest  of  the  Institutes  cf  Gaius  and  Justinian."  Twelfth  Edition.  By 
C.  L.  Attenborough,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  Svo',  price  205., 
cloth.     1912. 

"This  Standard  Textbook  of  the  Criminal  Law  is  as  good  a  book  on  the  subject  as  the  ordinary 
student  will  find  on  the  library  shelves  ....  The  book  is  very  clearly  and  simply  written.  No 
previous  legal  knowledge  is  taken  for  granted,  and  everything  is  explained  in  such  a  manner,  that 
no  student  ought  to  have  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  grasp  of  the  subject.  .  .  ." — Solicitors' 
Journal. 

" ....  As  a  Student's  Textbook  we  have  always  felt  that  this  work  would  be  hard  to  beat,  and  at 
the  present  time  we  have  no  reason  for  altering  our  opinion " — Law  Times. 

Harris's  Institutes  of  Gaius  and  Justinian. 

With  copious  References  arranged  in  Parallel  Columns,  also  Chronological  and 
Analytical  Tables,  Lists  of  Laws,  &c.,  ikz.  Primarily  designed  for  the  use  of 
Students  preparing  for  Examination  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  Inns  of  Court. 
By  Skymour  F.  Harris,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  the 
Inner  Temple,  l^)arrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "  Universities  and  Legrd  Education." 
Third  Edition,  in  crown  Svo,  ds.     1899. 

"This  book  contains  a  summ.^ry  in  English  of  the  elements  of  Roman  Law  as  contained  in  the 
works  of  Gaius  and  Justinian,  and  is  so  arrangetl  that  the  reader  can  at  once  see  what  are  the 
opinions  of  either  of  these  two  writers  on  each  point.  From  the  very  exact  and  accurate  references 
to  titles  and  sections  given  he  can  at  once  refer  to  the  original  writers.  The  concise  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Harris  has  arranged  his  digest  will  render  it  most  useful,  not  only  to  the  stiidents 
for  whom  it  was  originally  written,  but  also  to  those  persons  who,  though  they  have  not  the  time  to 
wade  through  the  larger  treatises  of  Poste,  Sanders,  Ortolan,  and  others,  yet  desire  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  Koman  \.^w."— Oxford  and  Cambridge  Undergraduates'  journal. 
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Harris's  Titles    to  Mines    in    the    United 
States. 

With  the  Statutes  and  References  to  the  Decisions  of  the  Courts  relating  thereto. 
By  W.  A.  Harris,  B.A.  Oxon.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  and  of  the 
American  Bar.      In  8vo,  price  ^s.  6(/.,  cloth.      1877. 

Harrison's  Epitome  of  the  Laws  of  Pro= 
bate  and  Divorce. 

For  the  use  of  .Students  for  Honours  Examination.  By  J.  Carter  Harrison, 
Solicitor.      Fourth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  "js.  bd.,  cloth.      1 891. 

"The  work  is  considerably  enlarged,  and  we  think  improved,  and  will  be  found  of  great  assist- 
ance to  students." — Laiv  Students'  yournai. 

Hartley's  Analysis  of  the  Law  of  Insurance. 

By  D.  H.  J.  Hartley,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Midland  Circuit, 
Barrister-at-Law.  One  of  the  Lecturers  on  Insurance  Law,  Commercial  Law,  and 
Local  Government  and  Municipal  Law  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council.     In  crown  Svo,  price  2s.  6d.  net,  cloth  ;   191 1. 

Hazlitt    &    Ring^wood's    Bankruptcy  Act, 

1883. 

With  Notes  of  all  the  Cases  decided  under  the  Act ;  the  Consolidated  Rules  and 
Forms,  1886  ;  the  Debtors  Act,  1869,  so  far  as  applicable  to  Bankruptcy  Matters, 
with  Rules  and  Forms  thereunder  ;  the  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1878  and  1882  ;  Board  of 
Trade  Circulars  and  Forms,  and  List  of  Official  Receivers  ;  Scale  of  Costs,  Fees, 
and  Percentages,  1886  ;  Orders  of  the  Bankruptcy  Judge  of  the  High  Court ;  and  a 
Copious  Index.  By  W1LLI.A.M  Hazlitt,  Esq.,  Senior  Registrar  in  Bankruptcy, 
and  Richard  Ringwood,  M.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Second  Edition,  by  R.  Ringwood,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  crown  Svo,  price 
12s.  6d.,  cloth.      1SS7. 

Hig^ins'    Pollution     and     Obstruction     of 
Water  Courses. 

Together  with  a  Brief  Summary  of  the  Various  Sources  of  Rivers  Pollution.  By 
Clement  Higgins,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In 
one  volume,  8vo,  price  12s.,  cloth.      1877. 

Houston's  Stoppage  in  Transitu,   Reten= 
tion,  and  Delivery. 

By  John  Houston,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  one  volume, 
demy  Svo,  price  lOj-.  6d.y  cloth.      1866. 

Hurst  6:  Cecil's  Principles  of  Commercial 
Law. 

With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes,  Annotated  by  means  of  references  to  the  Text. 
Second  Edition.  By  Joseph  Hurst,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In 
one  volume,  Svo,  price  IOJ'.  6d.,  cloth.      1906. 

"Their  compendium,  we  believe,  will  be  found  a  really  useful  volume,  one  for  the  lawyer  and 
the  business  man  to  keep  at  his  elbow  and  which,  if  not  giving  them  all  that  they  require,  will 
place  in  their  hands  the  key  to  the  richer  and  more  elaborate  treasures  of  the  Law  which  lie  in 
larger  and  more  exhaustive  works." — Laiv  Times. 

"The  object  of  the  authors  of  this  work,  they  tell  us  in  their  preface,  is  to  state,  within  a 
moderate  compass,  the  principles  of  commercial  law.  Very  considerable  pains  have  obviously  been 
expended  on  the  task,  and  the  book  is  in  many  respects  a  very  serviceable  one." — Law  Journal. 
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Indermaur's    Principles   of    the    Common 
Law. 

Intended  for  the  use  of  Students  and  the  Profession.  Eleventh  Edition.  By  John 
Indermaur,  Solicitor,  Author  of  "  A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,"  "  Epitomes  of  Leading  Cases,"  and  other  Works  ;  and  Charles  Thwaites, 
Solicitor.     In  8vo,  20s.     1909. 

"  That  invaluable  students'  manual,  Indermaur's  'Principles  of  the  Common  Law,' has  entered 
upon  a  tenth  edition  in  less  than  two  years  and  a  half.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  Thwaites, 
the  learned  author  has  incorporated  recent  cases,  and  generally  revised  the  work  in  his  usual  skilful 
fashion." — Laiv  Titiies. 

"  The  appearance  of  a  tenth  edition  of  '  Indermaur  on  Common  Law  '  shows  that  the  work  has 
established  for  itself  a  safe  position." — Solicitors'  Jojirnal. 

Indermaur's   Manual  of    the    Practice    of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 

In  the  King's  Bench  and  Chancery  Divisions.  Ninth  Edition.  Intended  for  the 
use  of  Students  and  the  Profession.  By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor.  In  8vo, 
price  15^.,  cloth.      1905. 

"The  eighth  edition  of  Indermaur's  'Manual  of  Practice'  (London:  Stevens  and  Haynes), 
chiefly  called  for  by  reason  of  the  Order  XXX.,  has  also  been  partly  rewritten  and  improved  in 
arrangement  and  detail.  While  primarily  designed  for  students,  we  may  mention  that  it  will  be  found 
a  useful  companion  to  the  White  Book." — Law  Times. 

"  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  good,  and  references  are  given  to  the  leading  decisions.  Copious 
references  are  also  given  to  the  rules,  so  that  the  work  forms  a  convenient  guide  to  the  larger 
volumes  on  practice.  'It  is  a  very  successful  attempt  to  deal  clearly  and  concisely  with  an  important 
and  complicated  subject." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

Indermaur's  Leading    Conveyancing  and 
Equity  Cases. 

With  some  short  notes  thereon,  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  John  Indermaur, 
Solicitor,  Author  of  "An  Epitome  of  Leading  Common  Law  Cases."  Tenth 
Edition  by  C.  Thwaites.     In  8vo.     In  preparation. 

"The  Epitome  well  deserves  the  continued  patronage  of  the  class — Students — for  whom  it  is 
especially  intended.  Mr.  Indermaur  will  soon  be  known  as  the  '  Student's  Friend.'  " — Canada  Laiv 
Journal. 

Indermaur's  Leading  Common  Law  Cases; 

With  some  short  notes  thereon.  Chiefly  intended  as  a  Guide  to  *'  Smith's 
Leading  Cases."  By  C.  Thwaites,  Solicitor.  Ninth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  65., 
cloth.     1903. 

Indermaur's  Articled  Clerk's  Guide  to  and 
Self=Preparationfor  the  Final  Examination. 

Containing  a  Complete  Course  of  Study,  with  Books  to  Read,  List  of  Statutes, 
Cases,  Test  Questions,  &c.,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  those  Articled  Clerks  who 
read  by  themselves.  By  Charles  Thwaites,  Solicitor.  Seventh  Edition,  8vo, 
price  6s.,  cloth.      1906. 

"  His  advice  is  practical  and  sensible  :  and  if  the  course  of  study  he  recommends  is  intelligently 
followed,  the  articled  clerk  will  have  laid  in  a  store  of  legal  knowledge  more  than  sufficient  to  carry 
him  through  the  Final  Examination." — Solicitors'  Jourtial. 

Indermaur's  Judicature  Acts, 

And   the   rules  thereunder.  Being  a    hook    of  Questions  and  Answers  intended 

for  the  use  of  Law  Students.  By  Joh.n'  Indermaur,  Solicitor.  In  8vo,  price  ds., 
cloth.      1875. 
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Indermaur's  Guide  to   Bankruptcy, 

Being  a  Complete  Digest  of  the  Law  of  bankruptcy  in  the  shape  of  Questions 
and  Answers,  and  comprising  all  Questions  asked  at  the  Solicitors'  Final  Examina- 
tions in  Bankruptcy  since  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  and  all  important  Decisions 
since  that  Act.  Iiy  JoHiN  Indermauk,  Solicitor,  Author  of  "  Principles  of  Com- 
mon Law,"&c.  &c.      Second  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  price  5^.  6f/.,  cloth.      18S7. 

Indermaur's  Law  of  Bills  of  Sale, 

P'or  the  use  of  Law  Students  and  the  Public.  Embracing  the  Acts  of  1878  and 
1882.  Part  L — Of  Bills  of  Sale  generally.  Part  IL— Of  the  Execution,  Attesta- 
tion, and  Registration  of  Bills  of  Sale  and  satisfaction  thereof.  Part  IIL — Of  the 
Efifects  of  Bills  of  .Sale  as  against  Creditors.  Part  IV. — Of  .Seizing  under,  and 
Enforcing  Bills  of  Sale.  Appendix,  Forms,  Acts,  &c.  By  John  Indekmaur, 
Solicitor.      In  i2mo,  price  i^s.  dd.,  cloth.      1882. 

Inderwick's  Calendar  of  the  Inner  Temple 
Records. 

Edited  by  F.  A.  Inderwick,  Q.C.  Vol.  L,  21  Hen.  VIL  (1505)— 45  Eliz. 
(1603).  Vol.  IL,  James  I.  (1603)— Restoration  {1660).  Vol.  III.,  12  Charles  II. 
(1660) — 12  Anne  (1714).  Imperial  8vo.  Roxburghe  binding.  1896.  20s.  per 
vol.  net. 

Jones'   Law  of  Salvage, 

As  administered  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  County  Courts  ;  with  the 
Principal  Authorities,  English  and  American,  brought  down  to  the  present  time  ; 
and  an  Appendix,  containing  .Statutes,  Forms,  Table  of  Fees,  &c.  By  Edwyn 
Jones,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  crown  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.,  cloth. 
1870. 

Joyce's  Law  and  Practice  of   Injunctions. 

Embracing  all  the  subjects  in  which  Courts  of  Equity  and  Common  Law  have 
jurisdiction.  By  William  Joyce,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  two 
volumes,  royal  8vo,  price  Tos.,  cloth.      1872. 

Joyce's    Doctrines    and    Principles  of   the 
Law  of  Injunctions. 

By  William  Joyce,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  one  volume,  royal 
8vo,  price  30J.,  cloth.     1877. 

Kay's  Shipmasters  and  Seamen. 

Their  Appointment,  Duties,  Powers,  Rights,  Liabilities,  and  Remedies.  By  the 
late  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  M.A. ,  Q.C.  Second  Edition.  With  a  Supplement 
comprising  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1S94,  the  Rules  of  Court  made  thereunder, 
and  the  (proposed)  Regulations  tor  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea.  By  the  Hon. 
J.  W.  Mansfield,  M.  A.,  and  G.  W.  Duncan,  Esq.,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barristers-at-Law.     In  royal  8vo,  price  46X.,  cloth.      1895. 

"  It  has  had  practical  and  expert  knowledge  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  while  the  case  law  is 
brought  down  to  a  very  late  date.  Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  index." — 
Law  Times. 
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Kay's  Merchant  Shipping  Act,    1894. 

With  the  Rules  of  Court  made  thereunder.  Being  a  Supplement  to  KAY'S  LAW 
RELATING  TO  SHIPMASTERS  AND  SEAMEN.  To  which  are  added  the 
(proposed)  Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea.  With  Notes.  By  Hon. 
J.  W.  Mansfield,  M.A.,  and  G.  W.  Duncan,  B.  A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barristers- 
at-Law.      In  royal  Svo,  price  \os.  6d.,  cloth.      1895. 

Kelyng's  (5ir  John)  Crown  Cases. 

Kelyng's  (Sir  J.)  Reports  of  Divers  Cases  in  Pleas  of  the  Crown  in  the  Reign  of 
King  Charles  II.,  with  Directions  to  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  others;  to  which  are 
added,  Three  Modern  Cases,  viz.,  Armstrong  and  Lisle,  the  King  and  Plummer, 
the  Queen  and  Mawgridge.  Third  Edition,  containing  several  additional  Cases 
never  before  pj'inted,  together  with  a  Treatise  upon  the  Law  and  Proceedings 
in  Cases  of  High  Treason,  first  published  in  1793.  The  whole  carefully  revised 
and  edited  by  RiCHARD  Loveland  Loveland,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law.      In  Svo,  price  4/.  45.,  calf  antique.      1873. 

''We  look  upon  this  volume  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  the  unique  reprints  of 
Messrs.  Stevens  and  Haynes.  Little  do  we  know  of  the  mines  of  legal  wealth  that  lie  buried  in  the 
old  law  books.  But  a  careful  examination,  either  of  the  reports  or  of  the  treatise  embodied  in  the 
volume  now  before  us,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  good  service  rendered  by  Messrs.  Stevens 
and  Haynes  to  the  profession.  .  .  .  Should  occasion  arise,  the  Crown  prosecutor,  as  well  as  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  will  find  in  this  volume  a  complete  vade  mecuni  of  the  law  of  high  treason  and 
proceedings  in  relation  thereto." — Canada  Laiv  Journal. 


Kelynge's  (W.)  Reports. 


Kelynge's  (William)  Reports  of  Cases  in  Chancery,  the  King's  Bench,  &c.,  from 
the  3rd  to  the  9th  year  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  II.,  during  which  time 
Lord  King  was  Chancellor,  and  the  Lords  Raymond  and  Hardwicke  were  Chief 
Justices  of  England.  To  which  are  added,  seventy  New  Cases  not  in  the  P'irst 
Edition.  Third  Edition.  In  one  handsome  volume,  Svo,  price  4/.  4.^.,  calf  antique. 
1873. 

Lloyd's  Law  of  Compensation  for  Lands, 
Houses,  &c. 

Under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts,  the  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation 
Acts,  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890, 
the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act,  and  other  Acts,  with  a  full  collection  of 
Forms  and  Precedents.  By  Eyre  Lloyd,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Sixth  Edition.  By  W.  J.  Brooks,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  13arrister-at-Law.  In 
Svo,  price  21.?.,  cloth.     1895. 

Lloyd's    Succession     Laws    of    Christian 
Countries. 

With  special  reference  to  the  Law  of  Primogeniture  as  it  exists  in  England.  By 
Eyre  Lloyd,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  Svo,  price  "js.,  cloth.      1877. 

Marcy's     Epitome    of    Conveyancing 
Statutes, 

Extending  from  13  Edw.  I.  to  the  End  of  55  and  56  Victoria.  Fifth  Edition,  with 
Short  Notes.  By  George  Nichols  Maucy,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
In  crown  Svo,  price   I2i.  6(/.,  cloth.      1893. 
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Martin's  Law  of  Maintenance,  Desertion, 
and  Affiliation. 

With  the  Acts  for  the  Custody  and  Protection  of  Children.  Third  Edition. 
By  Temple  Chevalier  Martin,  hue  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Lambeth  Police  Court, 
Editor  of  the  "  Magisterial  and  Police  Guide,"  &c.,  and  Georce  Temple  Martin, 
M.A.,   of   Lincoln's    Inn,    Barrister-at-Law.      In  8vo,  price  gj.,  cloth.      1910. 

Mathews'   Guide  to  Law  of  Wills. 

By  A.  G.  Mathews,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  i2mo, 
price  Is.  6d.     1908. 

"  Mr.  Mathews  has  produced  an  excellent  and  handy  volume  on  a  subject  bristling  with 
difficulties.  .  .  .  The  chapters  Revocation,  etc..  gifts  to  a  class  conversion,  satisfaction  and 
ademption  are  very  well  written,  while  his  chapters  on  Residue  and  Legacies  and  Annuities  could 
not  be  more  tersely  or  more  clearly  set  forth.  .  .  .  There  is  a  scope  for  a  short  work  of  this  kind  on 
this  subject,  and  doubtless  Mr.  Mathews'  book  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many  Law 
Students. " — Juridical  Review. 

May's     Statutes     of     Elizabeth     against 
Fraudulent  Conveyances. 

The  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1878  and  1882,  and  the  Law  of  Voluntary  Dispositions  01 
Property.  By  the  late  H.  W.  May,  B.A.  (Ch.  Ch.  Oxford).  Third  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged,  by  William  Douglas  Edwards,  LL. B.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law;  Author  of  the  "Compendium  of  the  Law  of 
Property  in  Land,"  &c.     In  royal  8vo,  price  20s.  net,  cloth.      1908. 

Mayne's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Damages. 

Eighth  Edition,  by  His  Honour  Judge  Lumley  Smith,  K.C.  In  8vo,  price  28^., 
cloth.       1909. 

"  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more  of  this  notable  book  than  that  this  is  the  seventh  edition, 
and  that  its  original  author  and  his  co-editor,  Judge  Lumley  Smith  of  the  City  of  London  Court, 
have  written  the  preface  to  this  issue  of  it,  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  issue  of  the  first.  The  last 
edition  was  in  iSgg,  and  the  present,  carefully  revised  and  corrected,  brings  up  to  date  all  the 
English  and  Irish  decisions  bearing  on  the  Law  of  Damages." — Saturday  Reiieiv. 

Mayne's    Treatise    on     Hindu    Law    and 
Usage. 

By  John  D.  Mayne,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "A 
Treatise  on  Damages,"  &c.      Seventh  Edition,  8vo,  30J.  net.      1 906. 

Moore's  History  of  the  Foreshore  and  the 
Law  relating  thereto. 

With  a  hitherto  unpublished  Treatise  by  Lord  Hale,  Lord  Hale's  "  De  Jure  Maris," 
and  the  Third  Edition  of  Hall's  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  the  Crown  in  the  Sea-shore, 
with  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  relating  to  Fisheries.  By  Stuart  A.  Moore, 
F.  S.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  one  volume,  medium  8vo,  price 
38^.,  cloth  ;  or  in  half-roxburgh,  425.  1888. 
"  Mr.  Moore  has  written  a  book  of  great  importance  which  should  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 

of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  subject  in  the  litus  marts,  or  foreshore  of  the  kingdom 

The  Profession,  not  to  say  the  general  public,  owe  the  learned  author  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for 
providing  ready  to  hand  such  a  wealth  of  materials  for  founding  and  building  up  arguments. 
Mr.  Stuart  Moore  has  written  a  work  which  must,  unless  his  contentions  are  utterly  unfounded,  at 
once  become  the  standard  text-book  on  the  law  of  the  Sea-shore." — Laiv  Times. 

Moore's  History  and   Law  of  Fisheries. 

By  Stuart  A.  Moore,  F.S.A.,  and  Hukert  Stuart  Moore,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barristers-at-Law.     In  one  volume,  royal  8vo,  price  21s.     1903. 
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Moore's  History  and  Law  of  Fisheries — continued. 

Contents  :  Part  I. — Introduction. — Chapter  I.  Of  the  evidence  as  to  fisheries 
in  the  Domesday  Book ;  II.  Of  putting  rivers  in  defence ;  III.  Of  presump- 
tions with  regard  to  fisheries  ;  IV.  Of  the  presumption  of  ownership  of  the  soil 
by  the  owner  of  the  fishery  ;  V.  Of  the  origin  and  subdivision  of  fisheries ;  VI. 
Of  the  different  kind  of  fisheries  ;  VII.  Of  the  various  descriptions  of  fisheries  in 
ancient  records;  VIII.  Incorporeal  fisheries  in  tidal  water;  IX.  Incorporeal 
fisheries  in  non-tidal  water ;  X.  Of  fishery  appurtenant  to  or  parcel  of  a  manor  ; 
XI.  Of  fishery  appurtenant  to  a  particular  tenement  ;  XII.  CopyhoM  fisheries. 
XIII.  Of  fisheries  in  gross  ;  XIV.  Of  divided  fisheries  and  the  Royal  draught ;  XV. 
Of  fisheries  in  ponds  and  lakes  and  the  ownership  of  the  soil  ;  XVI.  Of  fisheries  in 
canals  and  artificial  watercourses;  XVII.  Of  fishery  in  relation  to  navigation; 
XVIII.  Of  fishing  paths  ;  XIX.  Of  the  public  right  of  fishery  and  its  limits  ;  XX. 
Of  boundaries  of  fisheries  ;  XXI.  Of  change  in  the  course  of  a  river,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  ownership  of  the  fishery  therein  ;  XXII,  Of  grants  of  fisheries;  XXIII. 
Of  evidence  of  title  to  fisheries  ;  XXIV.  Of  evidence  of  possession  of  fisheries  in 
proving  title  ;  XXV.  Of  the  effect  of  user  by  the  public  and  others  adverse  to 
the  owner  of  a  fishery  ;  XXVI.  Of  the  powers  of  an  owner  of  a  fishery  to  lease  and 
license,  &c.  :  XXVII.  Of  proceedings  for  the  protection  of  fisheries.  Part  II. — 
Statute  Law  relating  to  Fisheries. — I.  Summary  of  legislation  relating  to  fish 
and  fisheries  ;  II.  Regulation  of  sea  fisheries  ;  III.  Registration  and  discipline  of  sea 
fishing  boats  ;  IV.  Statutory  provisions  relating  to  fisheries  generally  ;  V.  Statutory 
provisions  relating  to  floating  fish  ;  VI.  Statutory  provisions  relating  to  shell  fish  ; 
VII.  Regulation  of  salmon  and  fresh-water  fisheries  ;  VIII.  Powers  of  Boards  of 
Conservators;  IX.  Water  bailiff's;  X.  Statutory  provisions  as  to  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  salmon  and  fresh-water  fish;  XI.  Close  seasons ;  XII.  Licenses; 
XIII.  Sale  and  exportation  of  fish.  Appendices:  Statutes  with  notes  relating 
thereto  ;  Sea  and  Salmon  Acts  ;  List  of  Sea  and  Salmon  Fishery  Districts  ;  Orders  in 
Council  as  to  registration  of  sea  fishing  boats  ;  List  of  fisheries  referred  to  in 
Domesday  Book  ;  List  of  fisheries  referred  to  in  notes  of  ancient  records  in  the 
Author's  collection  ;  Index. 

Morgan. — A  Practical  Analysis  of  the 
Public  Trustee  Act,  1906. 

By  P.  W.  Morgan,  Barrister-at-Law,      In  crown  Svo,  \s.  bd.  net. 

Norton=Kyshe's  Law  and  Privileg-es 
relating  to  the  Attorney=General  and 
Solicitor=Qeneral  of  England. 

With  a  History  from  the  Earliest  Periods,  and  a  Series  of  King's  Attorneys  and 
Attorneys  and  Solicitors-General  from  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  to  the  6oth  of 
Victoria.  By  T-  W.  Norton-Kyshe,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  In 
Svo,  price  \os.  6d.  net.      1897. 

O'Malley  &  Hardcastle's  Reports  of  the 
Decisions  of  the  Judges  for  the  Trial  of 
Election  Petitions,  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Pursuant  to  the  Parliamentary  Elections  Act,  186S.  By  Edwark  Loughlin 
O'Mai-LEY  and  Henry  IIardcastle.  Vol.  IV.  Part  HI.  and  all  after  are 
Edited  by  J.  S.  Sandars  and  A.  P.  P.  Keep,  Barristers-at-Law.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  HI., 
IV.,  V.  and  Vol.  VI.,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  price  7/.  19s.  M. 

Peile's  Law  and  Practice  of  Discovery  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice. 

With  an  A])pendix  of  I'orms,  Orders,  &c.,  and  an  Addenda  giving  the  Alterations 
under  the  New  Rules  of  Practice.  By  Clarence  J.  Peii.e,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.      In  Svo,  price  \2s.,  cloth.      1S83. 
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Pemberton's     Judgrnents,     Orders,     and 
Practice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

Chiefly  in  respect  lo  actions  assi^neti  li>  the  Chancery  Division.  By  LoKTUS 
Leigh  Pemherton,  one  of  the  registrars  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  ;  and 
Author  of  "  The  Practice  in  Equity  by  way  of  Revivor  and  Supplement."  Fourth 
Edition,  in  royal  Svo,  price  40J.,  cloth.      18S9. 

Pemberton's  Practice  of  Equity    by  Way 
of  Revivor  and  Supplement. 

With  Forms  of  Orders  and  Appendix  of  Bills.  By  Loftus  Lei(;h  1'emherton, 
of  the  Chancery  Registrar's  Office.      In  royal  Svo,  price  \os.  6d.,  cloth.      1S67. 

Phillipson.     Two  Studies  in  International 
Law^. 

By  Coleman  Phillitson,  M.A.,   Barrister-at-Law.     5,f.  net. 

Phillipson.     The   Effect  of  War  on  Con  = 
tracts. 

By  Coleman  Phillipso.n,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law.     3^.  6(/.  net. 

Phipson's  Law  of  Evidence. 

By  S.  L.  Phifson,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fifth  Edition, 
in  demy  Svo,  price  iSj.,  cloth.     191 1. 

"This  valuable  book  of  reference  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Criminal 
Evidence  Act,  1S98,  and  the  changes  wrought  by  it  in  the  Law  of  Evidence." — Cambridge  ReTiew. 

"  Mr.  Phipson's  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  works  on  an  important  and  difficult  subject.  That 
it  is  appreciated  by  the  profession  is  obvious,  or  it  would  not  in  ten  years  have  reached  a  third 
edition." — Ox/ord  Magazine. 

"  .  .  .  .  The  work  is  a  happy  medium  between  a  book  of  the  type  of  Stephen's  Digest,  and  the 
large  treatises  upon  the  subject,  and  owing  to  its  excellent  arrangement  is  one  that  is  well  suited 
both  to  practitioners  and  students." — Laiu  Times. 

Phipson's  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Evidence. 

Being  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  treatise.  By  S.  L.  PHIPSON,  M.A. ,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  crown  Svo,  "js.  6d.     1908. 

Porter's  Laws  of    Insurance:    Fire,   Life, 
Accident,  and  Guarantee. 

Embodying  Cases  in  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  American,  and  Canadian  Courts. 
By  James  Biggs  Porter,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law;  assisted  by 
W.  Feilden  Craies,  M.A.     Fifth  Edition,  in  Svo,  21s.      1908. 

"  The  successive  editions  of  this  book  which  have  been  called  for  shew  that  the  profession 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  having  the  law  as  to  the  various  forms  of  assurance,  except  Marine 
Insurance,  which  forms  a  branch  quite  by  itself,  collected  in  one  volume.  .  .  .  The  work  is  clearly 
written,  and  this  edition  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  the  inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  recent 
cases."  — Solicitors'  Joiirnal. 

Porter.    A  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Principal 
and  Agent. 

By  James  Biggs  Porter,  Barrister-at-Law.      In  Svo,  i)rice  loy.  6^/.,  cloth.      1905. 
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Renton's  Law  and   Practice  in   Lunacy. 

Witli  the  Lunacy  Acts,  1890-91  (Consolidated  and  Annotated)  ;  the  Rules  of 
Lunacy  Commissioners  ;  the  Idiots  Act,  1886  ;  the  Vacating  of  Seats  Act,  1886  ; 
the  Rules  in  Lunacy;  the  Lancashire  County  (Asylums  and  other  powers)  Act,  1891  ; 
the  Inebriates  Act,  1S79  and  1888  (Consolidated  and  Annotated)  ;  the  Criminal 
Lunacy  Acts,  1800-1884 ;  and  a  Collection  of  Forms,  Precedents,  &c.  By  A. 
Wood  Renion,  Barrister-at-Law.    In  one  Volume,  royal  8vo,  price  50.?.  net.    1S97. 

Ringwood's  Principles  of  Bankruptcy. 

Embodying  the  Bankruptcy  Acts,  18S3  and  1890,  and  the  Leading  Cases  thereon  ; 
Part  of  the  Debtors  Act,  1869;  The  Bankruptcy  Appeals  (County  Courts)  Act, 
1884;  The  Bankruptcy  (Discharge  and  Closure)  Act,  1887;  The  Preferential  Pay- 
ments in  Bankruptcy  Acts,  1888  and  1S97  :  with  an  Appendix  containing  the 
Schedules  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883  ;  The  Bankruptcy  Rules,  1886,  1890,  and 
1891  ;  the  Rules  as  to  the  Committal  of  Judgment  Debtors,  and  as  to  Administration 
Orders;  Regulations  Issued  by  the  Bankruptcy  Judge  ;  a  Scale  of  Costs,  Fees,  and 
Percentages  ;  The  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1878,  18S2,  1890,  and  1891,  and  the  Rules 
thereunder  ;  The  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act,  1887  ;  and  the  Rules  thereunder. 
By  Richard  Ringwood,  M.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Tenth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  los.  6d.,  cloth. 
1908. 

"  We  welcome  a  new  edition  of  this  excellent  student's  book.  We  have  written  favourably  of 
it  in  reviewing  previous  editions,  and  every  good  word  we  have  written  we  would  now  reiterate 
and  perhaps  even  more  so.  .  .  .  In  conclusion,  we  congratulate  Air.  Ringwood  on  this  edition, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  a  capital  student's  book." — La-iv  Students'  Journal. 

"This  edition  is  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  first,  and  although  chiefly  written  for  the 
use  of  students,  the  work  will  be  found  useful  to  the  practitioner." — Laiu  Times. 

"The  author  deals  with  the  whole  history  of  a  bankruptcy  from  the  initial  act  of  bankruptcy 
down  to  the  discharge  of  the  bankrupt,  and  a  cursory  perusal  of  his  work  gives  the  impression 
that  the  book  will  prove  useful  to  practitioners  as  well  as  t9  students.  The  appendix  also  contains 
much  matter  that  will  be  useful  to  practitioners,  including  the  Schedules,  the  Bankruptcy  Rules 
of  1886,  1890  and  1891,  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  Bills  of  Sale,  and  various  Arts  of 
Parliament  bearing  upon  the  subject.     The  Index  is  copiou.s." — Accountants'  Magazine. 

Ringwood's  Outlines  of  the  Law  of  Torts. 

Prescribed  as  a  Textbook  by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  Ireland.  By 
Richard  Ringwood,  M.A. ,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  author 
of  "Principles  of  Bankruptcy,"  etc.,  and  Lecturer  on  Common  Law  to  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society.      Fourth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  lo.r.  6d.,  cloth.      1906. 

"We  have  always  had  a  great  liking  for  this  work,  and  are  very  pleased  to  see  by  the  appearance 
of  a  new  Edition  that  it  is  appreciated  by  students.  We  consider  that  for  the  ordinary  student  who 
wants  to  take  up  a  separate  work  on  Torts,  this  is  the  best  book  he  can  read,  for  it  is  clear  and 
explanatory,  and  has  good  illustrative  cases,  and  it  is  all  contained  in  a  very  modest  compass. 
.  .  .  This  Edition  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  is,  we  think,  in  many  respects 
improved."— 2^a7c  Students'  Jouriial. 

"  The  work  is  one  we  well  recommend  to  law  students,  and  the  able  way  in  which  it  is  written 
reflects  much  credit  upon  the  author." — Law  Times. 

Ringwood's  Outlines  of  the  Law  of  Banking. 

In  crown  i2mo,  price  ^s.,  cloth.      1906. 
"...  The  book  is  in  a  most  convenient  and  portable  form,  and  we  can  heartily  commend  the  latest 
production  of  this  well-known  writer  to  the  attention  of  the  business  community." — Financial  Times. 

Rowlatt's  Law  of  Principal   and   Surety. 

P.y  S.  A.  T.  Rowi.ATT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge;  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.      In  8vo,  price  i6j'.      1899. 

"...  Here  will  be  found  all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  surety,  his  defences,  his  releases, 
the  effect  of  bankruptcy,  and  so  on  ;  and,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  the  index  forms  a  most 
excellent  and  comprehensive  guide  to  the  text.  .  .  .  We  can  quite  believe  that  this  text-book  will 
take  a  respectable  place  among  legal  authorities." — Lam  'Times. 

"  He  brings  out  fully  in  all  its  ramifications  the  nature  of  the  law  of  g\inr:\ntee."— Saturday 
J\eTii7ii. 

"There  are  too  many  works  on  most  branches  of  the  English  Law,  and  too  many  writers  eager  to 
make  books  on  almost  every  legal  subject,  however  small.  It  is,  therefore,  a  remarkable  fact  that 
a  subject  so  important  as  the  Law  of  Sureties  h.is  been  comparatively  neglected,  there  being  only 
one  recent  work  of  repute  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject.  For  this  reason  we  welcome  Mr. 
Rowlatt's  treatise,  which  has  solid  merits  that  ought  to  insure  success.  The  book  is  a  very  good 
one,  anrl  the  author  may  be  congratulated  on  the  suc'cessful  accomplishment  of  a  difficult  task.'' 
—  La7v  "Journal. 
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Salkowski's  Institutes  and  History  of 
Roman  Private  Law. 

With  Catena  of  Texts.  ]ly  1)k.  Carl  Sai.KOWSKI,  Professor  of  Laws,  Konigsberg. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  \\.  E.  WiiiTKiRi.n,  M.A.  (Oxon.).  In  8vo,  price  325., 
cloth.      18S6. 

Salmond's  Jurisprudence;  or,  Theory  of 
the  Law. 

By  John  W.  Sai.mond,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  ]!airister-at-Law  ;  author  of  "Essays  in 
Jurisprudence  and  Legal  History."  Third  Edition.  In  demy  8vo,  price  \2s.  6(1., 
net,  cloth.     1910. 

Salmond's  Essays  in  Jurisprudence  and 
Legal  History. 

By  John  W.  Salmond,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  a^ Barrister  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Zealand.       In  crown  Svo,  price  6s.,  cloth.      1S91. 

Salmond's    Law    of  ^Torts. 

A  Treatise  on  the  English  Law  of  Liability  for  Civil  Injuries.  By  John  W.  Salmond, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law.    .Second  Edition.    In  Svo,  price  22s.  6d.,  cloth.    1910. 

Savigny's  Treatise  on  Obligations  in 
Roman  Law. 

By  Archihald  Brown,  M.A.,  Edin.  and  Oxon.,  and  B.C.L.  Oxon.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.      In  Svo,  1872,  price  Js.  6d.,  cloth.      1872. 

Scott's  Abstract  Drawing. 

Containing  Instructions  on  the  Drawing  of  Abstracts  of  Title,  and  an  Illustrative 
Appendix.     By  C.  E.  Scott,  Solicitor.      In  crown  Svo,  price  45.  6d.,  cloth.      1892. 

"  This  little  book  is  intended  for  the  assistance  of  those  who  have  the  framing  of  abstracts  of 
title  entrusted  to  their  care.  It  contains  a  number  of  useful  rules,  and  an  illustrative  appendix." — 
Laii'  Times. 

"  A  handy  book  for  all  articled  clerks." — Law  Students'  Journal. 

"  Solicitors  who  have  articled  clerks  would  save  themselves  much  trouble  if  they  furnished  their 
clerks  with  a  copy  of  this  little  book  before  putting  them  on  to  draft  an  abstract  of  a  heap  of  title 
deeds."— i^rtw  Notes. 

"  The  book  ought  to  be  perused  by  all  law  students  and  articled  clerks." — Red  Tape. 

Seager's  Law  of  Parliamentary  Registra= 
tion. 

With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Full  Index.  By  J.  R.  S eager,  Registration 
Agent.      In  crown  Svo,  price  \s.,  cloth.      1881. 

Short  &  Mellor's  Practice  on  the  Crown 
Side  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  Her 
Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice. 

(Founded  on  Corner's  Crown  Office  Practice),  including  Appeals  from  Inferior 
Courts  ;  with  Appendices  of  Rules  and  Forms.  Second  Edition.  By  F.  H.  Short, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Crown  Office,  and  Francis  Hamii,ton  Mellor,  M.A.,  K.C. 
In  royal  Svo,  price  30J. ,  cloth.      190S. 

Short's  Crown  Office    Rules   and   Forms, 

1886. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  and  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court.  1883, 
relating  to  the  Practice  on  the  Crown  side  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  ;  including 
Appeals  from  Inferior  Courts,  Tables  of  Court  Fees,  Scales  of  Costs  ;  together  with 
Notes,  Cases,  and  a  Full  Index.  By  F.  H.  Short,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
Office.     In  Svo,  price  \2s.,  cloth.      18S6. 
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Short's  Taxation  of   Costs  in  the  Crown 
Office. 

Comprising  a  Collection  of  Bills  of  Costs  in  the  Various  Matters  Taxable  in  that 
Office,  including  Costs  upon  the  Prosecution  of  Fraudulent  Bankrupts  and  on 
Appeals  from  Inferior  Courts  ;  together  with  a  Table  of  Court  Fees,  and  a  Scale  or 
Costs  usually  allowed  to  Solicitors,  on  the  Taxation  of  Costs  on  the  Crown  Side  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  By  Fredk.  H.  Short, 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  Crown  Office.      In  8vo,  price  io.f.,  cloth.      1879. 

Shower's  Cases  in   Parliament 

Resolved  and  Adjudged  upon  Petitions  and  Writs  of  Error.  Fourth  Edition. 
Containing  additional  cases  not  hitherto  reported.  Revised  and  Edited  by 
Richard  Loveland  Lovei.and,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at-Law  ;  Editor 
of  "  Kelyng's  Crown  Cases,"  and  "Hall's  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  the  Crown  in 
the  Seashore."     In  8vo,  price  4/.  4J-.,  best  calf  binding.      1876. 

Simpson's  Law  and   Practice   relating  to 
Infants. 

Third  Edition.  By  E.  J.  Ei.GOOD,  B.C.L.,  M.  A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
In  Royal  8vo,  2\s.      1909. 

Slater's  Law  of  Arbitration  and  Awards. 

With  Appendix  containing  the  Statutes  relating  to  Arbitration,  and  a  collection 
of  Forms  and  Index.  Fourth  Edition.  By  Joshua  Slater,  of  Gray's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law.      Crown  8vo,  price  6.f.  6(/.,  cloth.      1905. 

Slater's  Principles  of  Mercantile  Law. 

By  Joshua  Slater,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  price  ds.  6d.,  cloth.      1907. 

Smith's  Law  and  Practice  in  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. 

For  the  use  of  Students.  By  Eustace  Smith,  of  the  Inner  Temple :  author  of 
"A  Summary  of  Company  Law"  and  "A  Summary  of  the  Law  and  Practice  in 
Admiralty."     Sixth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  Sj.,  cloth.      1911. 

"  His  object  has  been,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  to  give  the  student  and  general  reader  a  fair 
outline  rf  the  scope  and  extent  of  ecclesiastical  law,  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  of  the 
Courts  by  which  it  is  enforced,  and  the  procedure  by  which  these  Courts  are  regulated.  We  think 
the  book  well  fulfils  its  object.  Its  value  is  much  enhanced  by  a  profuse  citation  of  authorities  for 
the  propositions  contained  in  it." — Bay  Examination  Journal. 

Smith's  Law  and   Practice  in  Admiralty. 

For  the  use  of  Students.  By  Eustace  Smith,  of  the  Inner  Temple  ;  author  of 
"  A  .Summary  of  Company  Law."     Fourth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  lo.f.,  cloth.     1892. 

"The  book  is  well  arranged,  and  forms  a  good  introduction  to  the  subject."— .V^j/zV/Vori'  Journal. 

"  It  is,  however,  in  our  opinion,  a  well  and  carefully  written  little  work,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  student  who  is  taking  up  Admiralty  Law  at  the  Final." — Law  Stiuients'  Journal. 

■'  Mr.  Smith  has  a  happy  knack  of  compressing  a  lart;e  amount  of  useful  matter  in  a  small  compass. 
The  present  work  will  doubtless  be  received  with  satisfaction  equal  to  that  with  which  his  previous 
'Summary'  has  been  met." — Oxford  and  Cambridge  undergradttates   Journal. 

Smith's  Quarter  Sessions  Practice. 

A  \'a(le  Mecuin  of  General  T'raciice  in  Appellate  and  Civil  Cases  at  Quarter 
Sessions.  Hy  Frrdkrick  Jamks  Smii'II,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law, 
and  Recorder  of  Margate.     In  Royal  i2mo,  price  20J.,  cloth.      18S2. 
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Smith's  Short  Practical  Company  Forms. 

By  T.  Eustace  Smith,  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrisler-at-Law 
Author  of  "  A  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Companies,"  etc.,  assisted  by  RoLANU  E. 
Vaughan  Williams,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  8vo,  price  8j., 
cloth.      1896. 

"This  collection  of  Company  Forms  should  certainly  prove  of  service  to  secretaries,  directors 
and  others  interested  in  the  practical  working  of  companies.  .  .  .  The  forms  themselves  are  short 
and  to  the  point." — Law  Times. 

Smith's  Summary  of  Joint  Stock  Com= 
panies'  Law  under  the  Companies  (Con= 
solidation)  Act,  1908. 

By  T.  Eustace  SMnii,  Barrisier-al-I.aw.  Eleventh  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  Ts.  6d., 
cloth.     1909. 

"The  author  of  this  handbook  tells  us  that  when  an  articled  student  reading  for  the  final 
examination,  he  felt  the  want  of  such  a  work  as  that  before  us,  wherein  could  be  found  the  main 
principles  of  a  law  relating  to  joint-stock  companies  .  .  .  Law  students  may  well  read  it  ;  for 
Mr.  Smith  has  very  wisely  been  at  the  pains  of  giving  his  authority  for  all  his  statements  of  the  law 
or  of  practice,  as  applied  to  joint-stock  company  business  usually  transacted  in  solicitors'  chambers. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Smith  has  by  his  little  book  offered  afresh  inducement  to  students  to  make  themselves 

at  all  events,  to  some  extent — acquainted  with  company  law  as  a  separate  branch  of  study." Larir 

Times. 

"These  pages  give,  in  the  words  of  the  Preface,  '  as  briefly  and  concisely  as  possible  a  general 
view  both  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  law  affecting  companies.'  The  work  is  excellently 
printed,  and  authorities  are  cited  ;  but  in  no  case  is  the  very  language  of  the  statutes  copied.  The 
plan  is  good,  and  shows  both  grasp  and  neatness,  and,  both  amongst  students  and  laymen, 
Mr.   Smith's  book  ought  to  meet  a  ready  sale." — Laiu  Journal. 

Snell's  Principles  of  Equity. 

Intended  for  the  use  of  Students  and  the  Profession.  By  Edmund  H.  T.  Snell, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Sixteenth  Edition.  By  Archibald 
Brown,  M.A.  Edin.  and  Oxon.,  and  B.C.L.  Oxon.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Earrister-at-Law  ;  Author  of  "  A  New  Law  Dictionary,"  "An  Analysis  of  Savigny 
on  Obligations,'  and  the   "Law  of  Fixtures."     In  8vo,  price  215.,  cloth.      1911. 


South  African   Republic, 


Cases  decided  in  the  High  Court  of  the,  during  the  Year  1893,  as  reported  by 
J.  B.  M.  IIertzog,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  (late)  First  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  formerly  an  Advocate  of  the  High  Court  of  the  South  African  Republic. 
Translated  by  J.  Woodford  S.  Leonard,  B. A.,  LL.B.,  formerly  an  Advocate  of 
the  High  Court  of  the  South  African  Republic,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Transvaal  Colony.  And  revised  by  the  Plon.  J.  G.  KOTZE,  K.C.,  late  Chief 
Justice  of  the  South  African  Republic,  subsequently  Attorney-General  of  Rhodesia, 
and  now  Judge  President  of  the  Eastern  Districts'  Court  in  the  Cape  Colony.  In 
royal  8vo,  bound  in  half-calf,  price  50:'.  net ;  postage  IJ-.  extra. 

South  African   Republic, 

The  Official  Reports  of  the  High  Court  of,  translated  into  English,  with  Index 
and  Table  of  Cases.  By  Walter  S.  Webber,  and  revised  by  the  Hon.  J.  G. 
KoTZE,  K.C.,  Late  Chief  Justice  of  the  South  African  Republic,  subsequently 
Attorney-General  of  Rhodesia,  and  now  Judge  President  of  the  Eastern  Districts' 
Court  in  the  Cape  Colony.  Vol.  I.— 1894.  Vol.  II.  — 1S95.  Vol.  111.-1896. 
Vol.  IV.  — 1897.  Translated  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Kotze.  Vol.  V.  — 189S. 
Translated  by  B.  de  KoRTE.  In  royal  8vo,  bound  in  half-calf,  price  50J.  net  each  ; 
postage  IJ'.  extra. 

Story's  Commentaries    on    Equity  Juris= 
prudence. 

Second  English  Edition,  from  the  Twelfth  American  Edition.  By  W.  E.  Grigsby, 
LL.D.  (Lond.),  D.C.L.  (Oxon.),  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
In  royal  Svo,  iioo  pages,  price  45.^.,  cloth.      1S92. 

"  It  is  high  testimony  to  the  reputation  of  Story,  and  to  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Grigsby,  that  another 
edition  should  have  been  called  for.  .  .  .  The  work  has  been  rendered  more  perfect  by  additional 
Indices." — La7u  Times. 
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Tarrin^'s  Chapters   on   the  Law  relating 
to  the  Colonies. 

To  which  are  appended  Topical  Indexes  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Privy  Council  on 
Appeal  from  the  Colonies,  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  of  Cases 
relating  to  the  Colonies  decided  in  the  English  Courts  otherwise  than  on  Appeal  from 
the  Colonies.  By  Charles  James  Tarring,  M.A.,  sometime  Judge  of  H.B.M.'s 
Consular  Court,  Constantinople,  and  H.M.'s  Consul ;  late  Chief  Justice  of  Grenada, 
W.  Indies;  Author  of  "British  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  the  East,"  "A  Turkish 
Grammar,"  &c.     Third  Edition,  much  enlarged,  in  8vo,  price  lis.,  cloth.      1 906. 

Tarring's  British  Consular  Jurisdiction  in 
the  East. 

With  Topical  Indices  of  Cases  on  Appeal  from,  and  relating  to.  Consular  Courts  and 
Consuls  :  also  a  Collection  of  Statutes  concerning  Consuls.  By  C.  J.  Tarring, 
M.A.,  Chief  Justice  of  Grenada.     In  8vo,  price  75.  6(/.,  cloth.     1887. 

Tarring's  Analytical  Tables  of  the  Law  of 
Real  Property. 

Drawn  up  chiefly  from  Stephen's  Blackstone,  with  Notes.  By  C.  J.  Tarring,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.      In  royal  8vo,  price  5-f-.  cloth.      1882. 

"Great  care  and  considerable  skill  have  been  shown  in  the  compilation  of  these  tables,  which 
will  be  found  of  much  service  to  students  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property." — Lwiv  Tivies. 

Taswell=Lan^mead's    English     Constitu= 
tional  History. 

From  the  Teutonic  Invasion  to  the  Present  Time.  Designed  as  a  Text-book  for 
Students  and  others.  By  T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  B.C.L.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law,  formerly  \'inerian  Scholar  in  the  University  and  late  Professor  of 
Constitutional  Law  and  History,  University  College,  London.  Seventh  Edition, 
Revised  throughout,  with  Notes.  By  Philip  A.  Ashworth,  Barrister-at-Law  ; 
Translator  of  Gneist's  "  History  of  the  English  Constitution."  In  8vo,  price  15^., 
cloth.      1911. 

Thomas's  Leading  Statutes  Summarised. 

For  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Ernest  C.  Thomas,  Eacon  Scholar  of  the  Hon. 
Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  author  of  "  Leading 
Cases  in  Constitutional  Law  Briefly  Stated. "  In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  95. ,  cloth.    1S78. 

Thomas's  Leading  Cases  in  Constitutional 
Law. 

Briefly  Slated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Ernest  C.  Thomas,  Bacon 
Scholar  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
Fourth  Edition  by  C.  L.  Attenborough,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
In  8vo,  enlarged,  price  6j-.,  cloth.      1908. 

Thwaites's  Articled  Clerk's  Guide  to  the 
Intermediate  Examination, 

As  it  now  exists  on  Stephen's  Commentaries.  Containing  a  complete  Scheme  of 
Work,  Notes  and  Test  Questions  on  each  Chapter  :  List  of  Statutes.  Also  a  com- 
plete Selected  Digest  of  the  whole  of  the  Questions  and  Answers  set  at  the 
Examinations  on  those  parts  of  "Stephen"  now  examined  on,  up  to  January, 
1902.  Intended  for  the  use  of  all  Articled  Clerks  who  have  not  yet  passed  the 
Intermediate  Examination.  Charles  Thwaites,  Solicitor.  In  8vo,  price  loj., 
net,  cloth.     1902. 
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Trial  of  Adelaide  Bartlett  for  Murder. 

Complete  and  Revised  Report.  Edited  by  Kdwaru  Beai,,  B.A.,  ni  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Edward  Clakkk,  K.C.  In  8vo, 
price  10^.,  cloth.      i8S6. 

Van  Leeuwen's  Commentaries  on  the 
Roman= Dutch  Law. 

Revised  and  Edited  with  Notes  in  Two  Volumes  by  C.  W.  Dkcker,  Advocate. 
Translated  from  the  original  Dutch  by  J.  G.  KoTZ£,  LL.B.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Transvaal.  With  Facsimile  Portrait  in 
the  Edition  by  Decker  of  17S0.     In  2  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  price  90J.,  cloth.      18S7. 

Waite's  Questions  on   Equity. 

For  Students  preparing  for  Examination.  Founded  on  the  Ninth  Edition  of  Snell's 
"  Principles  of  Equity."  By  W.  T.  Waite,  Barrister-at-Law,  Holt  Scholar  of  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Gray's  Inn.     In  8vo,  price  2s.,  sewed.      1889. 

Walker's  Compendium  of  the  Law  re= 
lating  to  Executors  and  Administrators. 

With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes,  Annotated  by  means  of  References  to  the  Text. 
By  W.  Gregory  Walker,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Edgar  J.  Elgood, 
B.C.L.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Fourth  Edition  by  E.J.  Elgood,  B.C.L.,  M.A. 

In  one  volume,  Svo,  price  21s.,  cloth.      1905. 

"  We  highly  approve  of  Mr.  Walker's  arrangement The  Notes  are  full,  and  as  far  as  we 

have  been    able    to    ascertain,  carefully   and   accurately  compiled We  can  commend  it  as 

bearing  on  its  face  evidence  of  skilful  and  careful  labour,  and  we  anticipate  that  it  will  be  found  a 
very  acceptable  substitute  for  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the  much  esteemed  and  valued  Williams." — 
Lazu  Times. 

"  Mr.  Walker  is  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  subject,  and  the  power  of  treating  it  succinctly  ;  for 
the  ponderous  tomes  of  Williams,  however  satisfactory  as  an  authority,  are  necessarily  inconvenient 
for  reference  as  well  as  expensive.  .  .  .  ,  On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  book  a  good 
and  useful  one." — Law  Journal. 

Walker's  Partition  Acts,    1868  &   1876. 

A  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Partition  and  of  Sale,  in  Lieu  of  Partition.  With  the 
Decided  Cases,  and  an  Appendix  containing  Judgments  and  Orders.  By  W. 
Gregory  W^alker,  B.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition, 
in  Svo,  price  8^.,  cloth.      1S82. 

Walker  6:  El^ood's  Administration  of 
Deceased  Persons  by  the  Chancery  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

With  an  Addenda  giving  the  alterations  effected  by  the  New  Rules  of  1883,  and  an 
Appendix  of  Orders  and  Forms,  Annotated  by  References  to  the  Text.  By  W. 
Gregory  Walicer  and  Edgar  J.  Elgood,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barristers-at-Law. 
In  8vo,  price  I5j-.,  cloth.      1883. 

Wertheimer's  Law  relating^  to  Clubs. 

By  the  late  John  Wertheimek,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition,  by  A.  W. 
Chaster,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  crown  8vo,  price  js.  6d.,  cloth.     1903. 

"  A  convenient  handbook,  drawn  up  with  great  judgment  and  perspicuity." — Morning  Post. 

"  Both  useful  and  interesting  to  those  interested  in  club  management." — Law  Times. 

"This  is  a  very  neat  little  book  on  an  interesting  subject.  The  law  is  accurately  and  well 
expressed." — Lazv  Journal. 

Westbury's  (Lord)  Decisions  in  the 
European  Arbitration. 

Reported  by  Francis  S.  Reilly,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Part  I., 
price  "JS.  6d.,  sewed. 
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Whiteford's  Law  relating  to  Charities, 

Especially  with  reference  to  tlie  validity  and  constructif)n  of  Charitable  Bequests  and 
Conveyances.  By  Ferdinand  M.  Whiteford,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 
Law.     In  8vo,  price  6j.,  cloth. 

Whiteley's   Licensing  Acts. 

Fourth  Edition.  A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Licensing  (Consolidation)  Act,  1910  ; 
Part  II.  of  the  Finance  (^1909-1910)  Act,  1910 ;  and  other  relevant  Acts  fully 
explained  with  Notes.  By  George  Cecil  Whiteley,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Editor  of  the  Third  Edition  of  "Whiteley's 
Licensing  Laws,"  Author  of  "The  Licensing  Act,  1902,"  "The  Licensing  Act, 
1904,"  and  "The  New  Duties  on  Liquor  Licences  under  the  Finance  (1909-1910) 
Act,  1910,"  and  Sidney  H.  Lamb,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In 
demy  8vo,  price  \2s.  6d. 

Whiteley.  The  New  Duties  on  Liquor 
Licences  in  England  and  Wales  under  the 
Finance  (1909=1910)  Act. 

By  George  Cecil  Whiteley,  M.A.  Cantab.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  Editor  of  the  Third  Edition  of  "Whiteley's  Licensing  Laws,"  and  Author 
of  "The  Licensing  Act,  1902,"  and  "The  Licensing  Act,  1904 — 1910,"  rrice55.net. 

Williams'  Petition  in  Chancery  and 
Lunacy. 

Including  the  Settled  Estates  Act.  Lands  Clauses  Act,  Trustee  Act,  Winding-up 
Petitions,  Petitions  Relating  to  Solicitors,  Infants,  etc.,  etc.  With  an  Appendix  of 
Forms  and  Precedents.  By  Sydney  E.  Williams,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  one 
volume,  8vo,  price  i8j.,  cloth.      1880. 

Williams'   Epitome  of  Railway  Law. 

Being,  Part  I. — The  Carriage  of  Goods.  Part  II. — The  Carriage  ok 
Passengers.  Part  III.— Railways  and  the  Public.  By  E.  E.  G.  Williams, 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  South  Eastern  Circuit,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  royal  i2mo, 
price  55.  net.      1912. 

Willis's  Negotiable  Securities. 

Contained  in  a  Course  of  Six  Lectures.  Delivered  by  W^illiam  Willis,  Esq.,  K.C., 
at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.  Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price 
"js.  6d.,  cloth.      1 901. 

"  No  one  can  fail  to  benefit  by  a  careful  perusal  of  this  volume." — Irish  Lam  Tiinei. 

"  We  heartily  commend  them,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  to  everybody — lawyer  and  commercial 
man  alike."—  The  Accountant. 

"  Mr.  Willis  is  an  authority  second  to  ncne  on  the  subject,  and  in  these  lectures  he  summarized 
for  the  benefit  not  only  of  his  confreres,  but  of  the  laj-  public  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  through 
close  study  and  lengthy  experience." 

Willis's  Law  of  Contract  of  Sale. 

Contained  in  a  Course  of  Six  Lectures.  Delivered  by  W'^illiam  W^illis,  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Counsel.  At  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.  In  8vo, 
price  "Js.  6d.,  cloth.     1902. 

Wilshere's  Analysis  of  Taswell  =  Lang'= 
mead's  Constitutional  History. 

By  A.  M.  Wilsiieke,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  Gray's  Inn.  In  crown  8vo, 
pricc35.net.      1911.  
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STEVENS   AND    HAYNES'   LAW    PUBLICATIONS. 

Third  Edition,  in  8vii,  ]}rice   28s.   clotli, 

THE    LAW   EELATING   TO    THE   ADMINISTRATION 

OF  CHARITIES  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1853-1894,  and  Local  Government 
Act,  1894.   By  Thomas  Boui!Chiek-Chilcott,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Sixth  Edition,  price  36s.  doth.     1911. 
HANSON'S     DEATH     DUTIES:      Being    the    Sixth    Edition     of 
THE    PROBATE,    LEGACY,    AND    SUCCESSION    DUTIES    ACTS  ;    CompriHing 

the  Finance  Acts,  1894,  1896,  1898,  1900,  1907,  1909-10,  with  Rules  ;  Revenue  Act, 
1911  ;  Legacy  Duty  Act,  1796  :  Stamp  Act,  1S15  ;  Succession  Duty  Act,  1853  ; 
Customs  aiid  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1880  and  1881  ;  with  Notes  to  the  various  Acts. 
By  F.  H.  L.  Ereingtox,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-law. 

Fourth  Edition,  in  8ro,  price  10s.  Qd.  cloth, 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  LAW  OF  TORTS.    %  r.chard  rinq- 

AVOOD,  M.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Third  Edition,  croimi  8^0,  price  6s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW.     By  Joshua 

Slater,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Third  Edition,  in  Svo,  price  16s.  cloth, 

THE    LAW    OF    THE    LIMITATIONS    OF    ACTIONS. 

Together  with  some  observations  on  the  E([uitalile  Doctrines  of  Laches  (or  delay) 
and  Acquiescence.  By  the  late  Henry  Thomas  Banning.  Third  Edition,  by 
Archibald  Brown,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Fourth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  20s.   cloth, 

A   COMPENDIUM    OF   THE    LAW  OF  PROPERTY  IN 

LAND.  For  the  use  of  Students  and  the  Profession.  Fourth  ^ir^z<to?i,  with  Addenda, 
giving  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897,  with  references  to  the  Text.  By  William 
Douglas  Edward.s,  LL.B.  ,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Fourth  Edition,  crown  ivo,  price  6s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE    LAW  OF  ARBITRATION    ANJ>    AWARDS.     With 

Appendix  containing  the  STATUTES  li ELATING  TO  ARBITRATION,  and  a 
collection  of  Forms  and  Index.  By  Jo-siiuA  Slater,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Third  Edition,  in  royal  8 no,  jmcc  25s., 

A    CONCISE     TREATISE    ON    PRIVATE     INTERNA- 

TIONAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  Based  on  the  decisions  in  the  English  Courts.  By 
John  Alderson  Foote,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Counsel. 

Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  30s.  cloth, 

THE    PRACTICE    ON    THE    CROWN    SIDE    OF    THE 

QUEEN'S  BENCH  DIVISION  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice  (founded  on 
Corner's  Crown  Office  Practice),  including  Appeals  from  Inferior  Courts.  With  Appen- 
dices of  Rules  and  Fonns.  By  F.  Hugh  Short,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Crown  Office,  and 
Francis  H.  Mellor,  K.C,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Tenth  Edition,  %vo,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth, 

RINGWOOD'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  LAW  OF  BANK- 

RUPTCY  ;  Embodying  the  Bankruptcy  Acts,  1883  and  1890  ;  part  of  the  Debtors  Act, 
1869  ;  the  i5ankrui)tcy  Ajipeals  (County  Courts)  Act,  1884.  With  an  Appendix  contain- 
ing Schedules  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883 ;  the  Bankru]ttcy  Rules,  1886  and  1890,  &c. 
Tenth  Edition.     By  R.  KiNowooD,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Fourth  Edition,  in  demy  8vo,  price  25s.  cloth, 

A  TREATISE    UPON    THE    LAW  OF    EXTRADITION 

and  tlu;  l'racti('e  thereunder  in  (ircat  liritain,  Canada,  the  Ignited  States,  and  France, 
witli  the  Conventions  njion  the  Subject  existing  between  Fuglandand  Foreign  Nations, 
and  tlie  Cases  decided  thereon.  By  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Knt.,  K.C,  Her  Majesty's 
Solicitor-General,  1880-1892.  Formerly  Tiincred  Student  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Fourth 
Edition,  ](repared  by  the  Author  and  K.  I'ekcival  Ci.arkk,  li.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
l'iairist(!r-at-Liiw. 
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Ninth  Edition,  in  roi/al  8vc 

THE  LAW  AND  PIJACTICE  Ui       AA   000  869  356    6 

(CONSOLIDATION)  ACT,  1908,  and  THL  i^i.uiiuiv  i  iiiti.v  r.n.>,iiir.>  AUi', 
1907.     By  the  Kt.  Hon.  SirHKNiiY  Bukion   Hucklky. 

Thiril  Eilition,  in  %vo,  price  9.s-.  cloth, 

THE    LAW    OF    MAINTENANCE,    DESERTION    AND 

AFFILIATION.      Thinl  Edition,    with  the   Art.s  lor  LIk;  Custody  and   Protoeliou    of 
Children,      liy  Templk  Cukvai.lieu  Maiitin,    Editor  of  the  "  Magistciial  and  Police 
Guide,"  &c.,  and  Geokijk  Tkmpi.e  Mahtin,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inu,  Barrisler-at-Law. 
Sixth  Edition,  in  %vo,  jyricc  21s.  cloth, 

THE  LAW  OF  COMPENSATION  FOIl  LANDS,  HOUSES, 

&c.,  under  the  Lands  Clauses,  liaihvays  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts,  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  antl  other  Acts,  with  a  full  Collection 
of  Forms  and  Precedents,  liy  Eyiik  Li.oyd,  of  tlie  Inner  Temple,  Harrister-at-Law. 
Sixth  Edition.     By  W.  J.  BiiooKS,  of  the  Inner  Tenijile,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Fi/'th  Edition,  in  Sco,  price  ISs.  cloth. 

THE   LAW   OF  EVIDENCE.     %  s.  l.  Phipson,  m.a.,  of  the 

Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  royal  8vo,  price  21s., 

THE  HISTORY  AND  LAW  OK  FISHERIES.    BjStuartA. 

AloouK.  F.S.A.,ot  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  ot  '"  The  History  and  Law 
of  the  Foreshore  "  and  Hubkut  Stuart  JIooiie,  of  tlie  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Second  Edition,  in  royal  %vo,  -price  28s.  clotli, 

CRAIES'  STATTITE  LAW.    founded  on  and  being  the 

FIFTH  EDITION  OF  IIARDCASTLE  ON  STATUTORY  LAW.  With  Aj.pen- 
dices  containing  Words  and  Ex])ressions  used  in  Statutes  which  have  been  judicially 
or  statutably  construed,  and  the  Popular  and  Short  Titles  of  certain  Statutes,  and  the 
Interpretation  Act,  1899.  By  William  Feildex  Ckaies,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple 
and  Western  Circuit,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  15s.  clotli. 

ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY:    From  the  Teutonic 

Conquest  to  the  Present  Time.  Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Students  and  others.  By 
T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  B.C.L.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Seventh 
Edition,  with  Notes.  By  Philip  A.  Ashworth,  Barrister-at-Law,  translator  of 
Gneist's  "History  of  tlie  Euglisli  Constitution." 

Third.  Edition,  in  %vo,  price  21s.  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  &  PRACTICE  RELATING 

TO  INFANTS,  By  Archibald  H.  Simpson,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third 
Edition,  by  E.  J.  Elgood,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Third  Edition,  in  royal  8vo,  price  20s.  net,  cloth, 

A  TREATISE   ON  THE    STATUTES  OF  ELIZABETH 

against  FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCES:  the  Bills  of  .Sale  Acts,  1878  and  1882; 
and  the  LAW  of  VOLUNTARY  DISPOSITIONS  of  PROPERTY.  By  the  late 
H.  W.  May,  B.A.    Third  Edition,  by  W.  D.  Edward.s,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Tliird  Edition,,  in  8vo,  price  15s.,  cloth, 

LEADING  CASES  AND  OPINIONS  ON  INTERNATIONAL 

LAW  ;  Collected  and  Digested  from  English  and  Foreign  Reports,  Official  Documents, 
Parliamentary  Papers,  and  other  Sources.  Part  I.  :  Peace.  By  Pitt  Cobbett,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Law,  Sydney  University. 

Eiflh  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth, 

THE  LAWS  OF  INSURANCE :  fire,  life,  accident,  and 

GUARANTEE.      Embodj-iug  Cases   in    the    English,    Scotch,    Irish,    American    and 
■   Canadian  Courts,     By  J.  B.  Porter  and  W.  F.  Craies,  Barristers-at-Law. 

Eleventh  Edition,  in  Svo,  20s.  cloth, 

PRINCIPLES   OF    THE   COMMON   LAW.    inteuded  for  the 

Use  of  Students  and  the  Protession.  By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor,  and  Charles 
Thwaites,  Solicitor. 
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